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remained entirely in their hands^ and that the E^tich -eTefi* 
tuidly acknowledged themselves beaten by withdrawing from the contest asnd 
from ^e country, without accomplishing anyone object whatever^, and simply 
because of being repelled by the battle. And the Bntish might have farther 
claimed it, on the ground that the great disparity of numbers would have ren- 
dered even a drawn battle a virtual victory to the allies, — ^and on the ground 
also of supereminent generalship on the part of the British chief, -—on the very 
ground^ in fact, that he manoeuvred the right wing and the centre of his army, 
while in the very grasp of their assailants, out of temporary defeat into eventual 


aasorad success. 

In calmly reviewing the varied fortunes of this long and sanguinary con- 
flict,” remarks Maxwell, “ it is impossible, in weighing the merits of those com- 
manding, not to award an immeasurable superiority to the talents of the British 
'general. Obliged to abide a battle, and that too upon a field in no way favour- 
able for an inferior force to sustain the assault of a superior enemy, Wellington’s 
dispositions were masterly, and every arm he had was alily and usefully employed. 
Massena, on the other liand, displayed none of that military genius which had 
placed him foremost among Napoleon’s lieutenants. He wasted his strength 
upon the village of Fuentes d’Onoro; and with the key of the position in his 
possession, he allowed this advantage to remain profitless, w’ben through P090 
Vdlho he could have poured his whole force upon tlie plateau, and overwhelmed 
the British right wing by mere numbers. The ground was favourable for cavalry 
to act efficiently; but the French marshal’s magnificent dragoons were neither 
skilfully nor vigorously employed; and while the>' should have been deciding the 
fortune of the fight, they were trifling with the partidas of Julian Sanchez. 

^ Having indicated all the errors of the EngliJi general’s position, the Prince of 
Essling stopped short at the very moment when he should have sprung forward.’ 
To whatever cause it may be ascribed, the movements of the French marshal 
thrcMighout the lith were marked by irregularity and delay; and his attacks upon 
opposite flanks, whicii, to have ensured success, should have been rimultaneous, 
were made with a considerable interval between them. In short, Massena’* 
genius teemed asleep, and none could have imagined that the victor of Aspetn 

was he who failed so signally at Fuentes d’Onoro.” ' 

On the 6th, Massena maintained his ground in front of the allies^ ’ and 
his wounded to the rear, but showed no disposition to renew the combat On 
the 7th, h# continued still there, and still inactive. On the 8th, he withdrew 
his main body into the woods toward Espeja and Gallegos, but left posts at 
Ahuneda and i^puntes d’Onoro. And on the 10 th, his whefle force retired across 
the Agueda, BigHler’* ewps by the bridge of Barba del Puerco, and the *e*t of 
the army «t Giud«d Bodrigo. The allies did not make any puiwiit,— advanced 
posts mwiffiy - Mi g poshed ftarward to the Aaava and the Lower Aip^da, and 
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PREFACE 


Few subjects are more popular than a life of the Duke of Wellington. Few 
have so earnestly engaged the attention of publishers and practised writers. So 
grand a subject could not fail) and has not failed, to elicit brilliant displays botli 
of illustrative and of litcraiy art. Lives of the Duke have been produced of al! 
sizes, from the penny pamphlet to a set of three octavos, — in all varieties of 
outer style, from the plainest to the most elegant, — and in all kinds of inner 
execution, iriun the most lightly gay to the most gravely historical. The talent 
lavished upon them has been immense. Most of them, each in its own way, are 
excellent. Yet some are entirely military; some display considerable party 
spirit; few have the character of memoira; and most, from some cause or other, 
have impoitaiit defects. Hence was another life needed, more comprehensive, 
more biographical, labouring in every respect to do full fair justice to its illustri- 
oua subject; and that life the present work aims to be. , 

Tills work is commended by its size. It is sufficiently large to permit the 
full clear treatment of every part of its subject, but not so large as to permit 
indulgence in minor details. Any smaller life of the Duke does not give satis- 
factoiy information ; w'hile very small ones, no matter hoW great their ability, 
au‘ comjielled so to conceal some features, and to dwarf the rest, as virtually to 
produce a caricature instead of a likeness. Wellington's is not the kind of 
history which can successfully or even tolerably be exhibited in miniature. A 
larger work than the present, on the other hand, would give scope for such 
digressions and prolixities as would seriously mar the effect of the narrative. 

The present memoir derives great advantages from being written after the 
Duke’s death. Some of these are, the reflected light which hb last years threw 
upon his previous character, — the numerous facts which his death elicited in 
illustration of his previous history, — the multitudes of opinions upon his worth, 
and testimonies to his celebrity, whicli it evoked fix>m all classes of public men, 
both in Britain and on the Continent, — and the opportunity which it afforded 
for making a compToheiMl|| digest of the thousand conflicting things which had 
been said regarding him!^ The Duke's meteoiHrtar sped a longer course, and 
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emitted a brighter radiance than the star of any other conqueror; and not 
till that sublime meteor sank, did the proper moment arrive for ascertaining 
the result of the observations Tvliich had been made upon it, and of the influ- 
ences which It had shed. No memoir of the Duke written during his life-time, 
no matter wdih how much ability, could be cither so true or sc fair as one writ- 
ten after his death. 

The present work also possesses the desirable property of being all written in 
as biographical a style as ])ossibk‘. Some other large lives of the Duke are 
mere accounts of his campaigns and his political actions, relieved only by a few 
personal anecdotes, and differing little from geneiul histoiy. But this memoir 
attempts to be a true biogi’nphy, — kt^ping its hero constantly in view, — never 
losing sight of him even in the thickest crowds, or the most comj)licated events. 
It even aims to make the Duke in a considerable degree his own biographer, by 
giving free extracts from his correspondence, on all occasions when these could 
be made to fit well into the narrative. Nor does it content itself with \iews of 
his public career or outer conduct, — w'ith the unfolding of his histoiy as a soldier 
and a statesman, but labours, with no less core and prominence, to gi\e \%hRtever 
true accounts could be obtained of his mental progress, his pri\ ate conduct, his 
inner nature, the unbending of his mind toward liis conmanions, the current 
of his feelings toward his antagonists, and the s])nngs of that stupendous power 
which he wielded in camps and coui'ts. 

This work has likewise the n^commendation of containing dc&cri})tivi* notice** 
of his principal associates and antagonists. This property does not mar the 
biographical feature, but rather imparts to it distinctness and relief. The Duke, 
while passing through a marvellous diversity of human intercourse, was super- 
eminently affected by evexy kind of influei;ce which plays moi'e or less strongly 
upon all warriors and statesmen; so that, in order to the full comprehension of 
his character and deeds, we must understand those of the chief persons with 
whom he acted, and the measure of talent and experience with w'hich he had to 
contend, llis outward history, too, exhibits such a play of events suddenly 
struck off from counsel with his fnends or from collision with his foes, that it 
needs illustration almost as much from their character as from his own. His 
life, however, not theirs, is sought to be illustrated. Hence all notices of tliem 
in the present work are of on interspersed kind, — generally short, often medal- 
lions rather than portraits, and always so placed as to jnake the siflallest possible 
break in the continuity of the mgin narrative. 

i 

This work, as a general one, addressed to aiyM^pses of readers, probably 
loses nothing fium being written by a civilian. meiialy militaiy life of 
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Wellington, for the amusement or instruction of militaiy men, requires to be 
'written by a militaiy man. But a life like the present, which looks at its sub- 
ject in every kind of light, and presents that subject to every kind of mind, 
would lose more advantages than it could gain firom a tecbiiical pen. Its main 
requisite in military mattem is accurate description; and this, it is hoped, has 
been attained, in terms which, while technical and animated enough to be 
accepted by military readers, are not so overloaded with technicalities, or so 
goiy witli the love of battle, as to be repulsive to any general reader. Tho 
writer is oven one of those who regard war as justifiable only in the last resort, — 
who think that only such amenities as were practised by Wellington can prevent 
the conducting of it from being a continuous monstrous crime, — who heartily 
ies})ond to the prayer of one of tlie most famous of ancient warriors, “ O God, 
scatter thou tho people that delight in war; and he hopes that, on that very 
account, his admiration of the great Bntish hero will be found thoroughly honest, 
and hib account of that heroes wai*s perfectly impartial. 

On the general literary execution of the work, nothing needs be said. The 
liti rary style of a book, like the architectural style of a building, must abide the 
fi(*e criticism of all observers, let the author or the artist think what he may. 
A word or two, however, may be said resjiccting the materials. An ampler 
use has been made of tho Wellington despatches, or at least an use of a much 
gi cater number of tho letters, than in any other life of Wellington; insomuch, 
Licit tins work may bo rc>gurded as containing most of the cream of these 
\oluininoiis and celebrated documents. It also contains a careful and condensed 
iligost of \ast quantities of miscellaneous matter respecting Wellington, whiidi 
lie scattered through as many periodicals, journals, biographies, and histories 
as would make a large libraiy. The materials, at tho same time, have been 
well sifted. Only a few of the thousands of loose inflated anecdotes, so long 
in free circulation, have been accepted, and these only on independent evidence 
of theii credibility, or with a note of their doubtful truth. Tho accuracy of 
descriptions of marches and battles has been tested by minute examination of 
the best maps. Quotations of all kinds, wherever made, have been made 
formally, ^nd with due acknowledgment. 

The outward execution of the work speaks for itself. The iUustntions, it 
will he seen, have been selected on a plan of comprehensiveness, yariety, and 
truthfulness, lilmilar to that of the memoir. The plans of battles, and tho maps 
of temtories that became the theatre of strategic operations, will be found to illus- 
trate the most interesting or the most intricate portions of Wellington’s campaigns. 
The acenes here given esMit the salient points of the countries in which he 
fought, as well as some places which were either theatres or bases of 
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liis operations, and they give ideas of the general scenery amidst which his 
victories were achieved. The portraits, besides in two instances showing his 
own person, display a fair large specimen of his principal associates in council, 
and companions and opponents in arms.” The whole work, it is hoped, has 
fulfilled every reasonable expectation which was raised res]iecting it in the 
Prospectus, as a work challenging comparison, in outward execution and in 
price, >vith the finest works of its class, be the subject of them w'hat it may.” 
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MEMOIR OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 1ll ni kl O] AM 1 J IKf.TOM 8 ANCEHTUKS — THF COEIXm — THK WBBLCAH — THF nrUR'S FATHKR AMD 
WOT II I It— Til h MIRTH — IIIB EHnCATIOM— H1H EAKLl PROMOTXOMB IM THE ARMY — DIB AFPRARAMCB 
IN THE Ilil^'H TAUU AMENT — 1118 FIRST MIUTART CAMPAIGN 


Tiil J)uke of Wellington's remote ancestors were landowners in Rutland- 
shire. Their name has been variously written Colley, Cooley, and Cowley, 
In tJie riMgii of lleniy VIII. John Colley held the manors of Glaiston and 
()nkiiain-('ahtle in Rutlandshire; but in the reign of Charles I. Sir Anthony 
(^)lle^ aliemitod a large portion of this property; and from that period the 
Lnnily became obscure in England. 

Rut at the time when Henry VIII. offered liberal inducements to well 
educated Protestant English gentlemen to settle in Ireland, two brothers 
of tliu (''olley family, Walter and Robert, went to that country, and there 
]K‘rpetuated the family name, and laid the foundation of its permanent celebrity. 
They soon received a grant of the clerksliip of the crown in chancery during 
their life; and afterwards Robert was appointed master of the rolls, while 
Walter, the elder brother and the ancestor of the Wellesleys, became 
successively solicitor-general and surveyor-general. 

Henry, the eldest son of Walter, chose the profession of arm8,Aj»erfoniied 
exploits against the turbulent Irish, acted as commissioner of array for the 
county of Kildare, sat in parliament for the borough of Thomastown, was 
made governor of Ein^d County, received the honour of knighthood, and 
became a member of the privy council. The Iiord-Deputy Sydney, writing 
to his successor in the g^emment, l||e Earl of Sussex, says, <<My good 
Lord, 1 had almost forgotten, by reason of diversity of other matter, to 
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recommend unto you, amongst others of my friends, Sir Henry Colley, a 
knight, and of my own making, who, whilst he was young and the ability and 
strength of bis body sound, was valiant, fortunate, and a good servant, and 
having by my appointment the charge of the King's County, kept the 
same well-ordered and in good obedience. He is as good a borderer," a 
\ngoruns maintainer of tlie power of the English Pale against the encroaching 
Irish, “ as ever I found any where. I left him at my coming thence a coun- 
sellor, and esteemed him for his experience and judgment veiy sufficient 
for the room he was called unto. He \ias a sound and fast friend to me; 
so 1 doubt not but your lordship shall find, when you have occasion to 
employ him.” Sir Nicholas Malby, also, speaking of Sir Henry ('olley, 
SH^rs, “ He governed the county honourably, though sorely oppressed by 
the rebels the Connors.” 

Sir Heniy had three sons, — George, afterwards Sir George of Edendcrr\, 
the ancestor of the Viscounts Hlundell, now represented by the Marquis of 
Downshire; Gerard, afterwards of Ardee, the ancestor of the Moors of Barn- 
meath; and Henry, afterw'ards Sir IIciir\ of Castle-(birbery, the anct^stor of 
the Wellesleys. This second Sir Henry ran a similar career to his father. 
He filled the offices successively of constable of tlie fort of l*]iiIi}>stown and 
seneschal of King’s County; he was a brave soldier, kept around him u fair 
force of militaiy retainers, and acted some time as pro\idove or comraissary- 
general of the army; he made great cfiTorts, botli political and military, to bring 
the rofractoiy Irish into subjection to the crowui; he was jmblicly knighted 
in Christ Church cathedral, Dublin; and at length, Mhen full ot }curs;, lie with- 
drew from tlie excitements of bis energetic lifo, yet lingered u while to serve 
his country as member of parliament for the borough of Monaghan. He lies 
interred beneath a splendid monument, in the parish church of (’astle (’arlx^ry. 

Henry, his eldest son and successor, lived a secluded life. But Dudley 
Coll^, the son of this third Heiny> performed the ]mrt of a zealous royalist in 
the Cromwellian wars, and was awarded after the Restoration with a com- 
mission in the king’s army and a grant of the towiilands of Ardkill and 
Collinstown in the county of Kildare. He also sat in parliament for Plii1i]>s- 
town. His daughter Elisabeth was married to Garret Wedey of Daiigan Cas- 
tle, in the county of Meath; and this marriage speedily brou^t the name and 
blood of the Wesley family into the line of the Duke of Wellington’s ancestry. 

The original name of the Wesleys seems to have been De Welesley or 
De’Welseley, hut was afterwards shortened into Wesley, and did not take 
the funn of Wellesley till the elevation of the Duke of Wellington’s liplMt 
brother, tp the British ]>eerage, under the title of Baron Wellesley; so that 
the DukA himself, even for several years after hb entered the army, w'as known 
Weslcy. The De Wdedeys were of Saxmi origin, and settled eiHy 
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in the county of Sussex. In 1172 one of them wont with Henry II. tb Ireland 
as his standard-bearer*, and ol)£ained irom him large grants of land in the 
counties of Meath and Kildare.' William De Welesley was killed in 130.3 
,fi<^'liting against the Irish; and John, his brother, sat in parliament as a baron 
of the realm, and received Arom Edward II. a grant of the custody of the 
castle of Arden, which he exchanged in 1341 for the manor of Demor. 
Richard II. in 1381, by a special missive, appointed another William De 
Welesley governor of the castle and lands of Arkhill. 

Henry Colley — the fourth of his name, the son of Dudley Colley — in- 
habited the Ciistle-Carbory estates, and died in 1700. Anne, his eldest daugh- 
ter, was married to William Pole <if‘ Bidlyfin, in Queen’s County; and the 
line ol‘ her descendants eventually deflected to a senior brother of the Duke 
of Wellington, the Honourable W. Wellesley, afterwards created Baron 
Maryborough, whose family have adopted the surname of Pole. Richard 
(\)lloy, the youngest brother of Unit lady, succeeded by inheritance to the 
( \^tle-Carbely estates, and also, iit the year 1728, obtained by bequest the 
cxtciibive possessions of his cousin, Garret Wesley of Dangan Castle. He and 
ills heirs, in consequence, assumed the nmne and arms of the Wesley family. . 

iSoutbey, in his Life of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, relates the ^ 
following remarkable anecdote respecting the acquisition of the Dangan estates 
by the Colleys: — While Charles Wesley was at Westminster school under 
his brother, a gentleman of largo fortnne in Ireland, uiid ' of the same family 
name, wrote to the father, and inquired of him if he had a son named Charles : 
fur if so, he would make him his heir. Aceordingly, his school bills, during 
several years, were discharged by his unseen namesake. At length, a gentle- 
man, who is supposed to have been this Mr. Wesley, called upon him, and, 
after much conversation, asked if he was willing to accompany him to Ireland, 
The youth desired to write to liis father before he could make answer: the 
father left it to his own decision ; and he, who was satisfied with the fair pros- 
jiccts which Christ’s Church, (Oxford,) opened to him, chose to stay in Eng- 
land. John Wesley, in his account of his brother, calls this a fair escape. 
The fact is more remarkable than he was aware of; for the person who 
inherited the property iittended for Charles Wesley, and who took the name 
of Wesley or Wellesley, in consequence, wwt the first Earl of Momington, 
grandfatlier of the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. Had 
Charles made a difierent choice, there might have been no Methodist^ '^^ihe 
British empire in India anight still have been menaced from Seringap&m ; 
adif the undisputed tyrant of Europe might at this time have insulted and 
threatened ns on out own shores.” 

Richard ColOey Wesley held several high and honourable was 

auditor and registrar of the royal hospital of Kilniainhom, second cht^iRm^in 
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of the court of emhequier, sheriff of the county of Me«^, and member of 
parliament for the ‘borough of Trim. In 1746, he was created a peer of Ire« 
land, by the title of Baron Mornington. He died in 1756, leaving an only 
son. Garret, who succeeded him. 

The second Lord* Mornington was the father of the Duke ot Wellington. 
On the 6th of February, 1759, he married Anne^ eldest daughter of Arthur 
Hill, Viscount Dungannon, who long survived to enjoy the celebrity of 
her offipting. On the 20th of October, 1760, he was created Viscount 
Wellesl^ and Earl of Mornington. His children wore Richard, first 
Marquis Wellesley, who was bom on 20th <June, 1760; ^Arthur- Gerald, 
who was bom in May, 1761, and died young; William, Baron Mary- 
]k>rongh, who was bom on 20th of May, 1763; Francis -Seymour, who was 
bom in March, 1766, and died young; Anne, Lady Gulling Smith, who 
was bom on 13tli March, 1768; Arthur, Duke of WeUington, who was bom 
on 1st May, 1769 ; Gerald- Valerian, D.D., who was bom on 7th Dorembt^r, 
1770; Maiy-Elizabeth, who was bom in January, 1772, and died in Murcli, 
1794; and Henry, Baron Cowley, who was bom on 20th January, 1773. 

The Earl of Mornington lived in peaceful times, amid the softest amen- 
ities of society, with little inducement to cultivate any other pro]Xfrtieh than 
those of a private gentleman. He showed no fondness for ine military pro- 
fession, and took little part in politics; but, possessing a powerful natural 
taste for music, he cultivated this with enthusiasm, and made the cultivation 
of it a sort of business of his life. ‘^In him,” says the Rev. G. N. Wright 
in his Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, was illustratinl one 
of those instances of precocious musical talent which astonish all who wit- 
ness them, and remain inexplicable by metaphysical or other rales. While 
yet in the arms of his nurse, and before he was able to put a complete sen- 
tence together, he distinguished the performance of his father, who was an 
excellent violinist, from that of Dubouig, a piofessor, so nicely, that when 
the latter visited at Dangan Castle, the child would not suiter his father to 
play; and during the performance of the most difficult pieces, he beat time 
with to much accuracy as to lead those present to conclude tliat he could 
not mark it untruly. At the age of nine years he was persuaded, by a 
painter employed in the manaion, to take up a violin, and attempt to play ; 
and, in the space of a fow hours, he learned the old catches of ‘The Christ’s 
Church Bells,’ and * Sing one, two, three,— come follow me.’ A neighbour- 
ing dergyman was much a]>jhi1lded for the compodtion of a new countiy- 
dance ; and this little dioiimttance secretly worked upon the feelings of the 
embryo musician so acutely, th|t he now turned composer, and, without the 
assistance or lopsrledge of any one, produced a minuet the base of w'hic^ he 
wrote in treble-ctef. He next composed a seranata, consisting Of three parts. 
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not yet ha^'^ng had any instruction, nor even having heard music, except 
lii«. fatlier’s playing on the violin land his auters’ on t|ie harpsichrd, and not 
lla^in^ attained his fourteenth year. His' &ther,,oba6ifvI|ig the extraordinary 
iiiubical genin'^ of his son,* told him that he had an intention of presenting an 
organ to the parish church, if his son had been capable of acting os organist. 
The youth immediately promised that if his father would only order an organ 
to be built, he would be fully prepared to play the most difficult music by the 
time of its erection ; which promise he actually fulfilled, playing fugues ex- 
tempore, the moment the instrument was set up, to the amaaemeut of his 
father and friends, who had never before hoard him execute a single bar, not 
had he an instrument to practise on. ‘ 

In process of time, his lordship read, studied, and composed music ; and* 
although he never received any instruction in that pleasing science, Bosen- 
grave and Geminiani, who examined his compositions, declared that they were 
agreeable to all the established rules, and that he seemed intimately acquaint- 
ed also with their proper exceptions. In the early part of his life, he was 
always must pleased with simple melodies, but subsequently he exhibited a 
troiig predilection for church music and full harmony. He was ultimate- 
ly so distinguished as a musical comjtoser and performer, that the university 
of Dublin conferred upon him the degree of Doctor and Ph>feB8or of Music ; 
and a chant VI hicb he composed continues, to this day, to be performed in 
the churches of Dablin. Amongst the most admired of his vocal coiiiposition$ 
arc, ‘Here in cool grot,’ ‘When for the world’s repose,’ ‘’Twas you, sir,’ 

‘ (lently hear me, charming maid,’ ‘ Come, fairest nymph,’ and ‘ By green- 
nood tree.’ Writers of musical biography have distinguished five firom among 
tliose that were most conspicuous by a display of musical talent in infancy: 
they are, Mozart, C^liarles Wesley, Samuel Wesley, Little Crotch, and Lord 
Momingtoii.” His lordship, however, had expensive habits, — was more muni- 
fiecnt than prudent; and he died on the 22d of May, 1781, leaving to his 
heir and large family an encumbered property. 

Richai'd Wellesley, second Earl of Momington, and afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley, was within a month of his majority at his fathers death. He wielded 
in some degree, over his brothers and sisters, the influence of a fatlier. His 
character in early life was a noble one, affording full promise of the many 
brilliant virtues of his maturcr years. He studied at Eton and at Oxford; and 
was there distinguished by energy, generosity, fine taste, and rapid learning. 
And bothliis natural excellences and his acquired ones were displayed as freely, 
in his young mimhood, amid the privacies ^ home, as afterwards throughout a 
long life, in the public duties of a statesdfon and a mler. All his rights of 
property as his fhther’s heir he for a time surrendered fha control of his 
mother, for the gq^wal benefit of the feB^,wHHmply on his own part sharing 
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in her counMfli and maintaining her authority; but with this honUurahle rosov- 
vation tluit,‘thouj[||^ inotinCes not at all legall}' bound to do so, ho made 

himself r68pon&il!^l|pbi fath^a debts, and hi good time disrharged theiii all. 

His mother llis ah^dantly worthy of his confidence. She was a lad^ oi 
great I li 1 1 1 iiiiiia|Jilfiiljt extraordinary decision, keen fi resight, and 

wise, careful iV^agement, — amiable in her personal qualities, and most 
exemplary m mother. She probably had been stimulated to the practice 
of economy by the lavish habits of her husband, and no doubt found frequent 
occasion for it in the circumstances of her household during all the carl^ years 
of hqr widowhood. Under such a mother, young Arthur Wellesley, then a lad 
gjpfJlffeve years and upward, may be supposed to have acquired the germ of 
many of those habits which afterwards raised him to distinction, and eiiabh'd 
him to maintain it. This greatest of modem military coinnunders, like 
multitudes of other great men in all de])artmcnts of human greatness, uiiquct»- 
tioniily owed much of the excellences of his manhood to the niatcnial in- 
fluences on his bo 3 hood. And even his simplicity of manners, In^ frugality, his 
dislike of luxuiy, die massive Spartan energy of his whole character — which ever 
^tinguished him as markedly as his very heroism — may ail hav e arisen imin 
his mother’s fine practical lessons in economy. 

Our hero’s birth is said, by most writers on his hisloiy, to hav** taken place 
at Dangan Casde on the 1st of May, 1769. But botli the date and the pla(*e 
have hcBn the subject of a controversy, whieh probably does not now admit t»f 
any conclusive determination. Our impression is that the date whi(‘li we haic 
mentioned is the right one, — ^that the birth took jdace on the 1st of M.i> ; tiumgh 
thia impression is much marred by countcr-cvldcncc, ]»ui'ticularl} bv a rt'cord 
which fixes the baptism to the 30th of April. As to tin* place, the evidence 
We^hs heavily against Dangan Casde, and in favour of Dublin; and we accejit 
with litde hesitation the statement of die Times’ biographer when he says, “ Our 
own information leads us to believe that the Duko first saw the light in the tow n 
residence of his parents, Momington House, a mansion of some pretensions in 
the centre of the eastern side of Upper Merrion street, Dublin, and whic*h as it 
then abutted as a comer house upon a large area, since enclosed w ith buildings, 
was occasionally described os situate in Merrion Square.” But any doubt as 
to either the date or the place of the birth is of not the slightest consequence to 
the illM^ous life which foRowed, and was treated with perfect indifference by 
the Diue himsdf, who^ ever after the close of his military career, held liis birth- 
day on the 18di of June. A more curious point — ^though merely etarious — is 
that Buonaparte and Wellington w<m bom in the same year. Louis XVTII. 
lemaridng on this coincidenoe^ mA ** I^nvidence, when permittingHtfic evil, 
sent also the nufidaj[p|p 

Arthur Wellellay, private tuition, was feat, tq 
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nis Elj^CATIOX. 

He there had means and inducements of the highesfeUgicr to seek 
inoficioncy in elegant scholarship. But he ftlt ^^this. * The 

traditions of the school eay thMt?lie ibiight Vriskly on thdf||U made 

‘ anel v a struggle in the dass-room, — that lie waa a l^nte^oy in free inter- 
course with his school-fellows, but dull an(UaiiHj|^^|t l^||^:^>o^|, At all events, 
he made no figure in his classes, gave grievous diiappdntment to his mother, 
and was remanded, tor a short time, io private tuigon. << Thgt^e should hu\c 
])asscd through the forms of Eton without dfthiction,” it |||as been well ob- 
ser\cd, <<need not excite either suiprise or regret. B}rrDn^und nothing, ||| 
interest him at Harrow but its manly sports and exercises: imd Arth«' 
AYellesley, the destined conqueror of Kapoleon, soon perceived that EfSoApirdlk 
not a field for the exercise of a mind possessing sdentific powers only, 
capahlo of being stored with all the theoretic learning of a military school^ — a 
description of academy which England at that period did not possess.” 

Ills clever parent, soon discerning what was most likely to suit the deWoj)- 
ment of his genius, bont him to the Milita^ College of Angers, in the depart- 
iiicnt of Maine and Loire. Tliis was under the direction of Pignerol, the most 
«.elcbrated military cngiiu'cr of the period, who has bequeathed his name to o^e 
ol the most remarkable of the fortresses in the Alps. The arts of war and 
of fortification were taught in tho best style by Pignerol; and at the same thne^ 
literature and general bcicnco were taught, in a conjoint university, and royal 
academy, by other eniiiient professors. Angers was altogether a seat^of high 
])ractical learning, the resort not of Frendimen only, hut of many Germans and 
other foreigners. Artlnu Wellesley could not but profit there. He did not 
indeed, when going away from it, leave an^ signal reputation behind him; but 
he bore broad marks of having learned great things from Pignerol; and he no 
doubt acquired among the general society of Angers the ready knowledg^pf 
tiic French language, and no small portion of the frank, polished manners 
which w(*rc.‘ afterwards so useful to him in his European campaigns. 

On the 7th of March, 1787, the embiyo conqueror, thou in the 18th year of 
his age, iHiccived his fii'st commission, as an ensign in the 73d regimen,^ of foot. 
On tlic 25th of December, in the same year, be became lieutenant in the 76th 
regiment of foot. On the 28d of January, 1788, he was transferred to the 41st 
regiment of^ot. On the 25th of Jun^ 1789, he moved to a lieutenancy in the 
12th light dragoons. On the 30th of June, 1791, he was promoted taM cap- 
taiucy in the 58th foot. On the Slat of October, 1792, he exchanged^mSbo the 
18th light dragoons. On the 30th of April, 1793, he became major in the 33d 
foot. And with this regiment he remained till the lat of June, 1813, — obtain-, 
ing tlie^ lieutenant-colonelcy of it by purchase on the 30^ Soptomher, 1793, 
and becoming oc^uel by brevet on the 3d<(;^ May, 179||j||^|pd ndonel on the 
30Mi of January, 1806. 
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A remaricftble thing in these early moveinmits is his alternating between the 
two departments gf amy, ^ is to lav the foundations of his military ex- 
)>ericnee alike htijiihj sernoe and cavaJiy service. Another remarkable 
thing ib his being^On the roU of so many regimentS| giving him ample o])j)(>r- 
tunity of studyujU the cli|unuiter of dif^rent officers and messes, — an advantage 
rarely enjoyed in the early part of their career by distinguished commanders, 
many of whom paaa from theif first commission to high rank in connexion with 
a single corps. And a third remarkable thing wab the rapidity of hib pn>iiu)- 
tion. This was so great as to excite extensively a suspicion that he owed it 
all, or at least owed most of it, to mere gold atid influence. His eldest 
profiler was alrcady^far in the ascendant, — had sat in the British parliament, in 
the '22d year of his age, for a Devonshira borough, — ^liad been associated in the 
ministry with Pitt, — ^liad earned the special notice and even friendship of the 
sovereign, — ^liad begun to shed freely the far-strewn radiance with which he 
eventually illuminated the whole political sky of India: and his power, ebpi'cially 
as aided by the accumulated renown of the fiunily, onward from the time of 
the first Sir Henry Colley, may be supposed to have won all the elevation of the 
yonng Arthur. But, in reality, it did very little. *^A review of the facts,'’ 
jmnarks the Times’ biographer of Wellington, ‘‘will lead, we think, to the con- 
clusion, that, though tlie young officer commanded sufficient intCi .^st to bring his 
deserts into immediate and favourable notice, ho was not so circumstanced as to 
rely exclusively on such considerations for advancement. A Frencli historian, 
indeed, has indulged in a sneer at the Yeadincss witli which the haughty 
aristocracy of Britain submitted themselves, in after times, to tlie ascendancy of 
an Irish parvenu; but this assumption is as little warrantable os tliat by w'hich th(‘ 
distinctions of the young cadet ore attributed to the nobility of his extraction. 
The pretensions of Arthur Wellesley were insufficient, even at a somewhat later 
period, to secure him from failure in that test of social position — the choice of a 
wife : nor could his opportunities have produced more than commonplace suc- 
cesses to a man of ordinary rapacity. On tlie other hand, they relieved him 
from those risks of n^Iect and injustice which must occasionally be fatal even 
to eminent worth, and they coiried him rapidly over thobe early stages in vhieh, 
under other circumstanees, the fortunes of a life might have been jierliaps 
consumed. He possessed interest enough to make merit available, but not 
enough ^ dispense with it. On a remarkable occasion in after times he spoke 
in the fionse of Peers cf having raised himself, by his own exertions, to tlie 
place he then filled.** 

Before our great soldier commenced his active career, he was^ attached as 
aide-de-camp to the^vtaif of the Bari of Westmoreland, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and in when jut come of- ag^ he entered the Irish parliament, 
as membarfor the borough of TriiOp : filf Jonas Barrington* a writer more the- 
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toncal than exact, says that| at that time, he was ruddy-faced, ^venile in a{>- 
pearance, popular among the young men of his age and station, but un- 
fiolished in his address, and without an^ promise of his subsequenl celebrity. 
Lat another writer, who first visited th^^gallefy of the Irish House of Commons 
in 1793, accompanied by a friend who knew the ^tersons of all the members, 
gi\os a somewhat different account. He says, — ‘‘A young man dressed in a 
scarlet uniform, with very large epaulettes, caught my eye, and I inquired who 
he was. ‘That,* replied my friend, Ms Captain Wcllesl^, a brother of Lord 
Momington’s, and one of the aides-de-camp of the Lord-Lieutenant.’ < 1 sup- 
jiose he no^ei speaks,* I added. ^You are wrong; he does speak sometimes, 
and when he does, believe me, it is always to the purpose ’ ’* The sulgect that 
night under discussion was one of no less mark than Catholic emancipation,-— 
or at 1( ast a farther concession to the claims of the Roman Catholics. Captain 
Wellesle} spoke upon it; and his manner was unembarrassed, his deliveiy 
fluent, and his remarks pertinent and terse. But the captain, while residing in 
Dublin, in attendance on parliament, divulged a trait of character widely out of 
keeping with the lessons he had received from his mother, and with all the 
habits of his maturer life He got seriously into debt. “ So pressing were his 
cjbhgations,” says lus Times* biographer, ** that he accepted temporary relief 
from a bootmaker in whose house he lodged, and before quitting England on 
foreign service, confided the arrangement of lus affairs to another Dublin 
tradesman, whom he empowered for this purpose to receive the disposable por- 
tion of his income.** 

Ill May 1794, the active services of Arthur Wellesley commenced. He 
then embarked at the Cove of Cork, with his regiment, the 33d foot, under 
the Icadcrsliip of his gallant countryman, the Earl of Moira, afterwards Mar- 
quis of Hastings, to serve against the French in the Netherlands. The 
asjiect of things then was dismal. War had, about twelve moutlis before, 
been declared by Britain against republican France; and a force of ten 
thousand British troops, under the command of the Duke of York, had l^een 
despatched to co-operate vrith our Dutch and German allies But the 
state of that le^on, as also the reputation of the whole British army of thut 
period, was miserable. Many of our colonial battles had been fought with 
mercenaries; the defence of our coasts and the protection of our Itinga 
been partly done by hired Gorman battalions; the Duke iff Cumberland had 
been systematically beaten by Marshal Saxe; aod the fisme of the Duke of 
Marlborough*B wars, the entire prestige ofi Britidi vijonr on the continent had 
practically perished. The British legicm ftndar Di^ of York had not 
reputation enough to chaOenge either the re^i^et of the Dutch HMr the fraA^ of 
the French, equally with ihe rest of the dM anny. StiU less kad it 
either good appointmedfei or etficient discipline. The cdmiUlBsariat was wxetth- 
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ed; the xnedkal departnwt was almost useless; and the power of the pro- 
vost-marshals w'os neai^all in abeyance, — ^insomuch that mismanagement, 
peculation, and rapaci^ were everyn^ere prevalent. The accoutrements and 
head-gear of the men were oppressive; and their uniforms were as stiff and 
tight as if they had been contrived expressly to injure health and prevent 
activity. The battalions formed slowly, moved heavily, and could not be de- 
jicnded on for attention to orders. The men individually, indeed, were 
eminently brave, — braver far than most other Europeans, — as, owing to some 
subtle influence of our climate, all healthy Britains ever will be; but they 
went to an attack and hung on like bull-dogs, and if at length compelled to 
give way, were liable to behave like a routed mob. The officers, also, with 
some exceptions, were egregiously ignorant of their profession. They had no 
ideas of eastrametation, and very erroneous ones about condneting marches, 
stationing out|X)stb, and taking up positions; and when they received good 
orders, they might either misunderstand them or not know how' to eariy' 
them out. 

The circumstances of the scene of war, too, were not a little unfavourable. 
The countiy had been stripped of all its strong fortresses under the Emperor 
Joseph, and being totally destitute of natural fastnesses, was now little better 
in a militaiy point of \ iew, than an immense flat common, — excelle.it for pitched 
battles, w itli fair field and no favour,” but worthless for schemes of strategy 
and defence. The weather, also, for great part of the time, proved dreadful. 
And to crown all, the Dutch were unfaithful to their alliance, — turned away 
from the British, and gave » welcome to the French. Disasters to the Duke 
of York's little ann\, therefore, were inevitable. Victory in any such cir- 
cumstances would have been luiraculous. The army, iit a series of engage- 
ments which we need not desciibc, was driven from the southern frontier of 
Belgium toward Antwerp; and at the time of the Earl of Moira’s arrival, it lay 
in a position of great peril, hard pressed by a superior French fon‘e. The 
foreign le^^ons which had co-operated with it, were in a similar condition, 
the Ilanoveoan commander, Walmoden, and the Austrian general, Clarfiut, 
having retreated from the frontier towns and formed a junction in the inte- 
rior. In fact, ever after a fatal battle on the 26 th of June, on the plains of 
Fleunis, all the allies were compelled to fall back. The republican annies of 
France, at that time, in iheir phrenzied passion for what they called liberty, 
moved along like a whirlwind; lo that they overcame every obstacle, swept 
down all the veteran troops of Ehirope which came in their way, and won the 
admiration of many rlssnm inf'll Low Countries. Such were the scene and 
ciicomstanoei ^ Golond WelMay’s first campaign. If he learned great things 
at &e militaiy schod of Anger^ hojRr immensely jpmiter was he likely to 
loM here! 
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The ibfw under the Earl of Moira was about 10,000. landed at 
Ostend, having secret instructions to relieve that fSace and defend it. Bnt 
he soon saw reason to abandon it, in ^prder that he might send a division 
< ** hit* force by sea to the Scheldt to join the Duke of York, and lead the rest 
across the countiy to the relief of Ghent. Cblonel Wellesley’s first military 
operation was the evacuation of a tovoi in the presence of an enemy; for he 
had to embark his regiment as part of the division destined to the Scheldt : 
and while doing so, the French under Hchegru were already at the gates. 
Ilis active services throughout the campaign were singularly prominent for an 
officer of Ills rank, and comprised a series of brilliant actions in circumstances of 
the greatest daqger, in the rear and in retreat. At Alost, where a fierce but 
unsuccessful attack waa made by the French on Lord Moira’s outposts, Colonel 
Wellesley, both before and after the attack, rendered valuable aid in the com- 
mand of a brigade that was to cover the rear of the army. At Boxtel, when 
that place was the must advanced of the British posts, completely surrounded 
by'^ the nver Dommel, and when it had been forced by the enemy, with 
the slaughter of 1,500 troops of Hesse Darmstadt, our hero, at the head of his 
ugiment, fought in a detachment under General Abercromby, to recover it. 
Hie allied army having been decoyed into a plain in the prospect of an advan- 
tageous engagement with the enemy, and suddenly discovering that they were 
in imminent peril and must make a precipitate retreat, Colonel Wellesley 
performed the critical duty of covering the rear, — and performed it to the ad- 
miration of his superiors. Being at one point hard pressed by the enemy’s ad- 
vanced column, and severely galled by its fire, he delilierately halted, caused 
his phalanx to open, and let the cavalry in front turn, pass through, and make 
a charge behind him, with the effect of thoroughly driving away his tormentors 
In two hot actions, also, the one on the banks of the Neathe, and the other on 
the banks of the Waal, he perfiirmed exploits worthy of his future reputation. 

But his greatest services in this disastrous campaign were achieved during 
the grand final retreat in the winter of 1794-5. This was one q£ the most 
harassing retreats on record, — scarcely, if at all, less dreadful in the amount and 
variety of its horrors firam cold, hunger, disease, and hostilities, than the retreat 
of the French in 1812 from Moscow. The rivers were so deeply firoaen as to 
be passable by the heaviest cannon, the snow lay so deep as to conceal all traces 
of roads, the country afforded no shelter firom the fierce blasts and the drifting 
snow, the tears of shivering sufferers fi:oze upon their cheeks, the breath of men 
and horses congealed into iddes on their faoe^ and food was so soaxce that some- 
times the only sustenance which could be obt^gied dgring a day’s march was a 
drink of water. The pursuing Frendi were ever dose at hand m overwhelming 
numbers, and the perfidious Dutch, the inhabitants of the coun^^, were ^dts- 
guisedly hostile. Many of the British, dthausted by fotigue and overpe v^O i ^ by 
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cold, sat down to rest, fell asleep^ and never awoke; many more straggled by 
night fron^ the columns, and perished either from cold or by the daggers of the 
foe; and even waggons laden with the sick and wounded were unavoidably 
abandoned. 

Colonel Wellesl^, throughout these tragical scenes, commanded a brigade 
in the roar-guard. He was ever in difficulty and danger there, and sometimes 
urged to warm, critical action. Particular details of what he did need not be 
given; for his whole conduct, in that position, was a continuous exploit, charac- 
terized by courage, coolness, and determination, and abundantly indicative of 
his brilliant military genius. It received the special commendation of Sir James 
Craig and other officers of high rank, who ebserved it; and, but for public at- 
tention being absorbed at the time by discussions about the commander-in-chiof, 
the Duke of York, it probably would have earned him a large degree of the 
same superlative fame which he soon afterwards acquired so rapidly by his 
achievements in India. 

Yet far bettor for his professional worth — and fiir better too for securing his 
permanent celebrity — ^was the experimental knowledge which that retreat gave 
him. He was destined to occupy positions more numerous, varied, and awful 
tb ui most great militaiy commanders of either ancient or modem times; and he 
could scarcely have undergone a better preparatoiy training fur the n than amid 
the rough events of die retreat from Holland. “ He observed the absolute need 
of undivided authority in an enemy’s presence, and the hopelessness of all such 
imperfect combinations as state jealousies suggested. We are justified in infer- 
ring from his subsequent demonstrations of character that no error escaped cither 
his notice or fiis memoiy. He saw a powerful force frittered away by divisions 
and utterly routed by an enemy which, but a few months before, had been scared 
at the veiy news of its approach. He saw the indispensability of preserving dis- 
cipline in a friendly countiy, and of conciliating the dispositions of a local popu- 
lation, always |)owerful for good or evil. Though a master-hand was wanting at 
head-quarters, yet Abercromby was present, and the young Picton was making 
his first essay by the side of his future comrade. Austrian, Prussian, Hano- 
verian, French, Dutch, and British were in the field together, and the care ex- 
emplified in appointing and provisioning the respective battalions might bq 
serviceably contrasted. Every check, every repulse, every privation, and every 
loss, brought, we may he sure, its enduring moral to Arthur Wellesley; and 
although Englishmen may not feflect without emotion on the destinies which 
were thus perilled in the mnip(lhf Holland, the future General had perhaps 
^little reason to rqnne at the toition of his first campaign.” 
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()N the return of the shattered army to England in the spring of 1796, 
Colonel Wellesley’s regiment landed at Harwich, and encamped for a consider- 
able time at Warley. He vigorously employed himself in recruiting it, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing it again in an effective state. In the autumn 
of the same year, he received orders to join the expedition of 25,000 men ap- 
pointed to proceed under the command of Creneral Abercromby to theAVest 
Indies. He had shared the toils of Abercromby in the disasters of the recent 
^Minpaign, and now hoped to win laurels with him in a far different clime. But 
Piovidcnee had work for him in another sphere, much better suited tQ his 
genius. He embarked at Southampton in the West-ludian fleet, shared 
largely in the series of remarkable tempests by which that fleet was bafiBed and 
broken, and after being six weeks at sea was driven back to Portsmouth. The 
political asjiect of things had changed; and he received oobnter-orders to re- 
main at home. Thus were he and Abercromby separated, never again to meet 
on earth. How similar were these two heroes in coolness, fimmess, intrepidity, 
power of comprehension, and other great qualities of a general ; but how widely 
diflerent in fortune! Abercromby never met an enemy in battle, never had an 
opportunity of winning reputation as a warrior, till he was in the flOth year of 
hib ago, 14 years older than Wellington was when the latter terminated his 
long career of triumph at Waterloo. Abercromby’s eariiest martial actions 
were all dune in the same disastrous war in which Wellington drew his virgin 
sword, — ^the two warriors commencing their career almost side by side, the 
formes, hoary with years, and the latter a ruddy youth. And Abercromby, 
from the hour of his first standing fire till the hour when he breathed his last, 
lived altogether only eight years, yet lived them nearly all in warfiire, and 
finally fell by shot at a moment of victory. 

Colonel Wellesley was sent some montha-^to Iralaiidto recruit; and then, 
in the spring of 1796, received orders to emhozk ^ BengaL At this junc- 
ture, as also at several critical periods in theWly part of hia Buhwqnent career, 
h^ who eventually became hardy enough to earn from aU menH^ aoubriquiet 
of the Ir6ii Duke, fell so severely rick as to be iacapahle of dgty. 
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His cori)s sailed without him. aooilmadli^, got A tepid passage to tlio 

south, and overtook his regiment at die Cape of^^ Hope. The rest of the 
voyage w£ duly accomplished, and he landed at Calcutta in Februaiy, 1797. 
By a notable providence, his eldest brother, the Earl of Morhington,^then in 
eminent power of both place and accomplishment, and soon created Marqhis 
Wellesley, was appointed to the Governor-Generalship ^ India within a ilew 
months of our hero’s arrival at Calcutta, and in consequ^ce was soon at hand 
to develop his genius and aid his fortunes. “ A venerabll and much-revered 
friend, who was in Calcutta at this time, and who afterwmds filled a high post 
in the civil service,” says Mr. Charles MacFarlane, in nis Memoir of the Duke 
of Wellington, “ tells me that his recollections of Cbionel Wellesley are these, 
— ^that he was a handsome and most soldier-like toan, with an eye that looked 
3 'ou through; that he was cheerful, free of sp^h, and expqnsiye among his 
particular friends, but rather reserved in general society; fhat he would often 
sit in a comer of the splendid saloon in the }^ovemnient house, silent and 
abstracted for an hour at a time, and then pace np and down the room with 
quick impatient steps. ^ It was quite evident,’ says my old finend, * that he was 
impatient of monotony and inactivity, and was longing for something to do.’ ” 

But our great soldier, in a sense, was never idle, always active, ever mak- 
ing increase to either the acts or the elements of his power. Hu is knowm to 
have employed the long period of his voyage to India in studying more deeply 
the principles of warfrre, — ^to have been generally in his cabin storing his mind 
with knowledge in the various departments of his profession; and he was not 
the man, in such novel and exciting circumstances as were around him in 
Bengal, to let any golden hour of leisure pass, without improving it well in 
obsen^ation and reflexion. Nor had he occasion, in the most literal sense, to 
continue long in monotony and inactivity.” In the August following his 
arrival, his regiment formed part of an expedition which was ordered out to attack 
Manilla, and which, on arriving at Penang, was recalled to India by alarms of 
war. He returned to Calcutta in November, went on a \isit to Madras in 
Januaxy, made a rapid examination of establishments of the Car- 

natic, returned again to Calcutta in Marcm passe^into the delights and anxie- 
ties of his brothel's arrival as Govemoi^(teneral|^ India in May, and became 
engaged in the preliminaries a grand w'p in Sj^tember. He was now at the 
horizon of his fame, just about to rise upoS tbe^ew of mankind with a martial 
gloxy which shone among that of other miUtuf commanders, like Jupiter among 
the stars, continuaUy lustrous and alwq^<^iward^ till it culminated at Water- 
loo. Here, however, we must make a digresskm in order to explain the cir- 
cumstances of the Indian portion of his milhaiy career. 

The part of India north of the Nerbudda river is Hindostan proper; the 
part between the Nerbudda and the Kistna is the Deccan; and the part south 
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of the EasntB comprises the Carnatic in the east, Malabar on tlM west, and 
Mysore in the centre. In 1798 there still existed, at Delhi, a repwaoptative 
of the Tartar dynasty, or Great Mogul, ^vhich, since the commencement of the 
16tl century, had swayed the imperial ^sovereignty of India. He no longer 
possessed any substantial power, yet continued to be revered by some of the 
other princes of the land for his traditional authority, and was often designated 
by a title which nominally acknowledged him as still supreme. The power 
^hich he lost during the decline of his dominion had been seised partly by his 
own lieutenants, who had converted their governments into independent heri- 
tages, — ^partly by adventurers or usurpers, who lived by plunder, or had erected 
thrones, — and partly by his Hindoo subjects, who had embraced the opportunity 
of renouncing an extorted or abhorred allegiance. One of the Mahommedan 
princes in Hindostan proper was the Nabob of Oude, commonly called the Na- 
bob-Vizicr, because his family had taken hereditaiy possession of the office of 
vizier during the decline of the Mogul empire. But this prince had been sub- 
dued by Britain. Another in Hindostan proper was the Nabob or Subahdar of 
Bengal, who also had been subdued by Britain, and dispossessed of his temto- 
1 les A third Mahommedan prince was tlie sovereign of the Deccan, called the 
Nizam or Lieutenant, — a title which had been given for personal distinction to 
the Mogul’s first viceroy of that province, and had been perpetuated by simple 
usage in favour of his successors. This prince was still independent of the 
British. A fourth, not greatly inferior to the Nizam, and' yielding feudatory 
allegiance to him, was the Nabob of the Carnatic, oftencr called from the place 
of liis residence, tlie Nabob of Arcot. His territories, like those of Bengal, had 
been assumed by Britain. And a fifth Mahommedan prince was Tippoo, the 
Sultan of Mysore, or of Seringapatam, the son of the ferocious adventurer Hyder 
Ali, and himself a ferocious adventurer, who fencied that he was the special ser- 
vant of Maliommed, the guardian angel of Islamism in India, carrying a com- 
mission from heaven to expel the Nazarenes, as he called the British, ftnm the 
Asiatic continent. 

** The Hindoo pretenders to dominion were represented hy the Mahrattas, a 


powerful and warlike tribe of the Malabar coast which had successfiilly resisted 
the great Aurungzebe, and which had turned to such profit the imbeqU|^ 4 if his 
successors as to have almost revived in their own fevour the imperial of 

the Mc^^. They had extended their power by despatching their great cap- 
tains in various directions on the common errand of conquest, — the oonqueBts to 
be retained by the individual victors on condition of allegiance an^ tribnt^ pay- 
able to the supreme fbmily. This family held court originally at Sattara, mid^ 
a title which has been made familiar to the present generation by the importn- 
nities of its soi-dhant representative; but the Bajabs of Sattara had hem su-* 
perseded in all effective or cognizable authority by the Peishwa or chief of their 
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own privy council, — an office which had been made hereditary in a particular 
family, and to which the princely power had been wholly transferred. The 
Peishwa resided at Foonah, but hia lieutenants had already assumed an inde- 
pendence little less substantial than that of tlie Mogul viceroys. One named 
Scindiah, tlien the most formidable of the cousinhdbd, had established himself in 
Malwa, and was pretending to extraordinary dominion in western Hindo&ton; 
another, named Holcar, had set up his standard a little to the south of Scindiah, 
in the town of Indore; the Bhousla family were settled with great possessions at 
Nagpore, in the nortli-ea&t of the Deccan; and the Guicowar or Herdsman was 
installed in the government of Guzerat, contiguous to the Peishwa’s territory.” 
The entire Maliratta dominions extended westward from the bay of Bengal to 
die Gulf of Cambay, a distance of 900 miles, and southward from Delhi to tlic 
river Toombuddra, a distance of 970 miles; and contained a diversified popula- 
tion of probably about 40 millions, nine-tenths of whom were Hindoos, and the 
rest Mahommedans. But the five princes who divided it amongst them, though 
nominally united in one confederacy, had not only separate but rival interests, 
and were in the constant practice of disputing and warring with one another in 
the manner of antagonist jxiwers. We may mention also that the Abdallah 
empire, founded about forty years previously in Afghanistan, was still vigorously 
administered by Zemaum Shah. 

In 1798, the British government in India was related to the British govern- 
ment at home in much the same manner as at the present da^ . The grand 
policy of identifying the acquisitions of Indian territory with the dominions of 
the British crown had virtually been adopted. Warfare with the princes of India 
had no longer the character of adventure which once considerably attached to 
it, but began to be viewed in a similar light to warfare w'ith Euif>pean powers, 
and perfectly suitable to soldiers of the British army. The Bengal presidency, 
firom the time of the subjugation of Oude, enjoyed (*omparative quiet, but was 
the scene of considerable military bustle in consequence of having to supply 
troops for the exigencies of every part of our Indian empire. The Madras pre- 
sidency had acquired both quiet and importance from the submission of the Car- 
natic, hut was kept in some excitement by the vacillations of the Nizam, who 
trianned between the alliance of Britain and that of some of Britain’s foes, and 
espCMiially by the known, fierce, concealed hostility of Tippoo. The Bombay pre- 
sidenty, in consequence of bmng surrounded by the Mahratta states, and possess- 
ing slender abilify to cope with them, was strongly affected by all their convulsions. 
The flench, were a source of no small anxiety; for though expelled from 
the Pauinsnla in 1761 hy the capture of Pondicherry, and though no longer 
making any direct or open efforts against our Indian government, yet they were 
insinuating themselves into the councils, tnd even into the armies, of several of 
those powerful native princes wilti whom it might most readily be put into cul- 
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lision, an impoaing force of the Nizam being uiulur discipline 'by upwards of an 
hundred French officers, and the army of Scindiah under ttydning by a French 
General. 

'Lord Momington, on his arrival in India, believing that his government ^ 
was in a state of unusual pedce with the surrounding powers, began to direct 
his attention principally to internal affairs, but was speedily drawn into inevit- 
able war by the conduct of Tippoo, the Sultan of Mysore. Lord Cornwallis, in 
1702, had reduced that turbulent adventurer to obedience, and dictated to him 
in his capital of Seringaj)atam very stringent tenns of peace, including the 
transfer of his two sons as hostages to the Oovernop-GeneraJ, the surrender of 
a portion of his territory, the immediate payment of a large sum of money, and 
the subsequent payment of other sums in regular instalments. But Tippoo 
writhed und('r his humiliation, — ^felt torture also at the defeat of his cherished 
purj)osc to expel “ tlie Nazarenes;” and, while using extreme care to maintain 
the appearance of submission, affecting even to love it and to labour fin? its con- 
tinuance, secretly nursed his strength to start up in rebellion and to make re- 
prisals on his conquerors, lie made what seemed a friendly claim for the 
n storation of a certain district of the lands w'hich he liad surrendered. One of 
l.<ord Momington's earliest official proceedings was to examine that claim, to 
allow it, to write a conciliatoiy letter to Tippoo on the subject, and to make re- 
storation of the district by public proclamation. But Tippoo was already deep 
In sclioiiics of hostility, and appears to have felt the ^GoverhoivGeneial*B con- 
cession rather as a stimulant tlian os a sedative to his machinations. He had 
made considerable though secret progress in augmenting his militaiy resources; 
he had conducted negociations with Zemaum Shah and several other native 
])rinces, to eiigugo their co-operation against the British; he had succeeded in 
drawing the French officers in the Nizam’s service into his views; and, about 
the beginning of 1798, he had even despatched two ambassadors to the Isle of 
France, the nearest scat of tlie French poiver, to propose an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance fur the purpose of driving the British out of India. General 
Malartic, the governor of the Isle of France, received the ambassadors with spe- 
cial respect, and, having no regular troops to spare, issued a proclamation 
strongly commendatory of Tippoo, announcing him as an ally of Frdboe^ and 
inviting all French subjects, who might be so disposed, to join his standard. 
The ambassadors, with as many Frenchmen as they could induce to accompany 
them from the Isle of France, disembarked from a French frigate at Mangalore, 
on the 28th of April, 1798, — the very day on which Lord Mopningtok^ had 
landed at Marlras, when on his way to Calcutta. 

Lord Momington received the first notice of the gathering storm early in 
June; and he gained information of its details, and contrived measures to meet 
it, Avith rare speed and vigour. His resources, as estimated by the probable < 

C 
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exigencies of the occasion, seemed exceedingly incompetent, but were milch 
more serriccablc in his hands than resourdos of twice their value would have 
been in the hands of any ordipliyttian. His own skill as a diplomatist was 
superlative, and the skill of some of ‘his military advisers as strategists — ^parti- 
cularly that of his brother, Colonel Wellesley, wliidh though yet unknown to the 
world iiad probably been already well discerned by him — ^was matchless. In 
August, Lieutenant-General Harris, the Commandcr-in-Chief at Madras, re- 
ceived orders to concentrate his forces. In September, the 33d regiment, with 
Colonel Wellesley at its head, joined him as a reinforcement. About the same 
time, orders were given to assemble the troops of Malabar and Bombay. In 
October, a Bntish detachment, commanded by Lieutcnant-Colond Roberts, 
marched secretly but expeditiously to Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam, com- 
pelled all the French officers there to surrender, and cleared the Nizam's way 
for a new treaty of alliance with the British government, binding him to exclude 
all Frenchmen and other European adventurers from liis dominions, and to 
maintain at his capital a corps of British troops for the effectual security of the 
alliance. A treaty also was formed with the Peisliwa, the nominal head of the 
M^ratta empire, securing his nentralify. And, in December, in order to com- 
plete all subordinate preparations — ^to conduct the best possible preliminary ne- 
gociation with Tippoo, and to give the utmost momentum to the fitbt stroke of 
war if that negociation should ftil, — Lord Momington and his staff remo\cd 
from Calcutta to Madras. 

The greater part of the troops brought together for the war being encamped 
at Wallajabad, and being found in bad condition. Colonel Wellesley w’as put in 
temporary command of them, from November till Februaiy, with the view of 
woiking them into the highest possible efficiency for taking the field. This w'as 
a task entirely to his taste, — ^well suited to give immediate play to his peculiar 
abilities, — and admirably preparing him for grappling with the thousand diffi- 
culties of the same kind of task, which afterwards devolved upon him, on a stu- 
pendous dtaK amid moittiying ^rcumstances, in the Spanish Peninsula. We 
need not ‘si^ that he j^iformed it nobly. “ The attention," says Gnrwood, 
whi^Colonel Wellesley then bestowed on the discipline and well-being of the 
trnopiPDid in praebring them in combined field movements, with the admirable 
system lie adopted fer mtpplfiog the bazaars, which were kept constantly well 
provided, attracted general notice and approbation; and when General Harris 
joined the army to take command, after receiving the reports of the heads of 
ca^ and departments, he w'as so pleased with all Colonel Wellesley's arrange- 
ments tikat he conceived St to be an imperative duty to publish a general order 
coiireying commendatioik of the merits of Colonel WeUedey during his tempo- 
roiy command.” 

On the 9tfa of January, ]7i9, LordMMington wrate to Tippoo, recapitu- 
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lating the complaint of a former letter against his unprovoked hostility to the 
British, and presenting to him the alternative of instant repentance or invasion 
of his tenitories; and on tlie 3d of Febroan^^ving received nothing to indicate 
thnt die Tiger,” as Tippoo has been welfow^ had slackened either his rage 
or his vigilance, he issued orders to the leveru divisions of the assembled army 
to march with all convenient Speed toward his fiistnesses. These divisions were 
three, — ^namely, the main body, somewhat iqiwards of 20,000 strong, concen- 
trated at Vellore, under the command of General Hams, — the Malabar and 
Bombay army, not one-tliird so numerous, concentrated at Cannanore, under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Stnart, — and the contingent of the Nizam, 
more than half as strong as the main body, and so officered as to keep its 
steady fidelity to the British flag above all risk of fracture. This force was 
u vast one to have been got together in the then condition of our Asiatic domi- 
nions; and — now that wc have learned to think lightly irf East Indian warfare, 
and have seen the Chinese empire itself shaken to tlie centre by a ttir thousand 
British troops — it may scorn to us to have been unnecesiarily strong for^ the 
work it had to do, and fitted to bring little reputation to its eommandc# by any 
History it might achieve. But in reality it was scarcely strong enonj^: for it 
vuiisisted mainly of native troops; the army which it was about to intend with 
was at least 70,000 strong, admirably equipped, and in a fair state of discipline; 
and the impending war — viewed in its relatioas to Tippoo's character, to the jea- 
lousy of the other Independent Indian states, to the ambitious policy of the 
Fieiich, with Buonaparte already attempting to stab our Asiatic power through 
tlie medium of Egypt, and to the great mid numerous difficulties of our Indian 
government — ^was regarded by good judges as actually a life and death struggle 
ui our Indian empire. 

At the express wish of the Nizam’s minister, and with the ready concurrence 
of General Ilurris, the Nizam’s contingent was put under the general command 
of Colonel Wcllesle} ; and at the same time, it received an acoessioil of strength 
and d^ity oy the addition to it of the Colon’s own (|«giment, thn ^ Onr 
hero Was thus raised to a prominent position Ai die coMnet of the likr. He was 
also associated with General Harris and fbu^ Other officers in a political commis- 
sion to treat with Tippoo. Scarcely could he have enjoyed* a better opportunity 
for making a full, fair, commencing display ol 4lis military genius. He held a 
command sufficiently high and independent to efidt all his talents; hed^d “o* 
but find ample occasion for liis inventiveness, promptitude, tact, |pd Strategy; 
and he enjoyed the esteem or affection of acute, far-sighted supeaip^ apd was 
sure to be fully appreciated for any good services he might perforn^^^or were 
there wanting in the same ranks eitiier modelB of exi^enee or stout competi- 
tors for fame. Bmito Harris himself, there WfTe Baird and Cotton, Dallas and 
Blown, F]o}d aiiiJ||]colm,--sdN|^e^f|iltef titedi of hi^ distinction and eztroi- 
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ordinuy tienown, ii^ho either 8oii§^ hr Makcd a profesbional reputation in this 
memorable war against Tippdb.” ^ 

The main body of the army marched from Vellore on tlie 11th of Febniaiy ; 
the di\ision of the Nizam joined this on the 18th; and the division of Malabar 
and Bombay marched from Cannanore on the 2lBt. But so difficult was the 
country, und so insufficient, notwithstanding the extensive preparations, w'oix; the 
means of transport, that an ordinary day’s march did not accomplish more than 
about half a dozen miles, and the conveying of intelligence from the eastern 
drvi^ii^ of the army to the western consumed about three weeks* Tippoo, with 
exofhfkt generalship, made haste with a s^ect detachment to attack the Bom- 
bay division, while it wajb still far distant from the main body, and not yet within 
his frontier; but he suffered a singular repulse, retreated precipitately to his 
camp, and made arrangements to throw his whole strength in the face of our 
main army. General Harris came in view of him, on the 27th of March, near 
Malavelly, a place within 30 miles of his capital city , Scringapatam ; and ad- 
vanced at once into a general action. The main body of the army formed the 
right wing, and the Nizam’s division, with the 33d regiment, formed the left. 
Tippoo, leading on in person a body of cavalry, and taking adv antage of a mo- 
mentaiy opening between two brigades, made a spirited attempt to break Gen- 
eral Harris* ranks, but was totally unsuccessful. Colonel Wellesle; meanwhile 
pDoved forward en echelhn of battalions, supported by a body of cav'alry under 
Ckmeral Floyd, to assail Tippoo’s right. This w as strongly posted on the ele- 
vated crest of a rocky ridge; and on Colonel Wellesley's movement being ob- 
isrved, a coluimi of Tippoo’s choicest infantry', about 2,0(K) strong, came down 
in excellent order toward the 33d regiment, evidently expecting to achieve a 
proBi^ victoiy by overwhelming this best part of the line, and tlicreby striking 
terror into all the other battalions. Colonel Wellesley oidcred the regiment to 
laservc their fire till a special signal was given; and then not gismg that signal 

the enemy were within sixty yards, the regiment delivered a sc^orching 
voU^, (diaigedy and threw the whole column into a disorder which the salires of 
the dzagomis speedily converted into a rout. This decided the whole action. 

Tlld campaign now resolved itself into the siege of Scringapatam. Tliat 
dfy stands on the upper end of an island in the river Cauvery, and is closely 
darted by both channels of the river* Its defences are numerous, but not re- 
markably well constmeted. Several w'alls, one within another, connect bastions 
of different ^^rms, some being tomns in the ancient Hindoo style, while o^jiwrs 
were constructed from the de^|^ of European engineers. General Harris 
arrived at the vicinity on the 4th of April, and speedily took post about 3,500 
paosi^ llfem tlie west face df the works. The right of his army occupied a height; 
theli p was protected ^ihe Cauveiy lad an aqueduct; and the rear was secured 
by Aep ravines and f trater-conrse. But within the lines lay a considerable 
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extent of broken ground, containii^^ viMages, rocky emiamioeB, and 

“ toi)C8” or gloves, which served as to the enemy, for annoying our 

army with musketry and rockets. One grm in particular, called the Sultaun- 
pettah tope, and consisting chiefly of betel trees, was almost as useful to the 
besieged as a strong artificial work. General Harris, seeing it indispensajdo fo 
get speedy possession of all these outposts, ordered two di\ isions to get ready for a 
night attack on them, the one under the of Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe, 

and die other under the command of Coksm Wellesley, — the latter specially 
charged with mastering the Sultaunpettah ii^. ^ 

Colonel Well^ey, after receiving the order, wrote a note to the 
saying, do not know where you mean the post to be established, and 
I shall therefore be obliged to you if you wiU do me the favour to meet 
me tills afternoon in front of the lin^ and show it to me. In the mean 
time 1 will order ray battalions to be tu readiness. Upon looking at the 
tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that, when you get possession 
of the bonk of the Nullah, you have the tope as a matter of course, as 
the latter is in tlie rear of the former. However, yon are the best judge, 
and I will be ready.” This is remarkable for bemg the first of his own 
lerjrds of what he thought and did in his profession, — ^records which eventually 
became so bulky as to form the staple of Colonel Gurwood’s twelve octitvo 
^ olumes; and though hut a small matter, it distinctly indicates — ^what the zest 
of these records so abundantly illustrate — the perspicacious, easy, dashing slyfe 
of his militaiy' mode of thinking. The attack to which it refers also is remark- 
uhle for haling often been erroneously spoken of as his first piece of service as • 

( oTiiinandcr, and still more remarkable for having been a failure. 

The two divisions marched a little after sunset. Colonel Shawe*' got posses- 
sion of a ruined \illage; hut Colonel Wellesley, on entering the tope, was, hotly 
assailed on all sides by musketry and rockets, and at the same time w as embi^ 
rassed by the extreme darkness of the night, the intricacy of the ground, ondM^ 
uncertainty of the enemy’s position, so that he could do uo more than^ makd B 
diversion in favour of Colonel Shawe, and then return to the camp to report his 
own failure. And General Harris’ private diary records that he caine./^ii^ a 
good deal of agitation to say that he had not carried the tope.” Scan^ was 
not blow among the jealous in the camp to eixaggerate the occurrence into a libel 
on his character. But General Harris saw nothing more in it, and every in- 
tell^fj^t reader now will see nothing more in lb than what might have hap- 
pened, in the same circumstances, to the moft brilliant veteran commander. 
And in the momii^t the troops could see what they were to d<^ and after 
guns had been posted in suitable places to support the General dfa^geted 
that three simultaneous attacks should be mo^, undar the orders of Octod 
Wellesley, for driving the enemy pm, thrir whole 4i|n>of outposts. Cmiri 
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Wellesley, taking with him a^stronger force than in the night attack, advanced 
in person on the Snltannpettah tope, took the enemy there in flank, and drove 
them precipitately away; and at the same moment. Colonel Sha^e, heading 
another of the assailing parties, and Colonel Wallace, heading the third, were 
equally successful. An officer who was watching the proceedings went pronij)tly 
to the General’s tent, exclaiming, “ It has been done in high style, and witli- 
out loss.” 

The British army had now a strong, connected line of advance two miles in 
length, and began to make vigorous incessant use of it in pressing the siege. 
General Harris conducted all the details. Colonel 'Wellesley commanded at 
Sultaunpettah, with a keen eye to the progress of tlic operations and to the pro 
ceedings of the enemy; and sent thence to the General a series of despatches, 
communicating the results of his observations, which were of high value for the 
General’s guidance. Tippoo caused hard work by the onargy of his defences, 
and attempted also to raise obstructions by wily negociation. But the besiegers, 
finding circumstances urgent and time precious,^ paid him double back in bra- 
very, and paused not an instant. The Cauvory at the time was nearly dry, 
but might suddenly rise to an overwhelming flood by an early commencement 
of the monsoon ; tlie besieging army, though at first hcaltliy, began soon to feel 
disease, and might, in a brief period, be vanquished by pcstileuce and famine; 
and Tippoo, though harmless while cooped wdthin his den, yet, if permitted to 
break loose, might speedily chase the remnant of the army in a ruinous retreat, 
and then, with the help ai native and French allies, make short work 
with the whole British power in India. In fact, the besiegers knew success to 
be essentia] for both themselves and the empire, and therefore worked with a 
vigour akin to desperation. Urgent instructions likewise were received from 
Lord Momington, — ^to the effect that ** if the course of Uic war should favour 
the attempt, the }x>wrer and resources of Tippoo should be reduced to the 
lowest state, and even utterly destroyed.” 

On the dd of May the breach appeared to be ])racticable, and preparations 
were eagerly made fiir the assault. Before daybreak on the morning of the 
4th, 2,500 European troops, and 1,900 native infantry, who were set apart to 
be the atoiming party, marched quietly into the trenches, and lay down there 
to await the signal for action. The heat of the day, when tlie people of the 
East, having taken their mid-day repast, give themselves up to repose, and when 
the troops in the fort were likel|y to be least prepared to resist, was chosen for 
the hour of assault; the experience of former wars, and especially of tliat under 
Lord Cornwallis, having proved that Indian foes are always less on the aleit 
duri]]|g the heat of the day than during night. Miqor-General Baird, at his own 
requ^ was intrusted with tlie attack, and was instructed to perscvei'e in it to 
the last extremity; Cakmel 'Wellesley oominandcd a reserve in the trenches. 
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and hiul orders to rush on and do his ff Baird should be beaten off; and 
General Harris himself stood ready with a third and final force to make a last 
grand effort if Colonel Wellosl^ should Colonel Wellesley took reports of 
tliL state of the breach, revised them exactly like those afterwards used at Ciu- 
dad Bodrigo and Badajoz, and exercised scratinons care in superintending tlie 
preparations; and then, when the critical moment came, he stood to his post 
\\ith every nerve strung to catch intelligence, and to spring into action. 
was,’* bays one who was near him, a mmnent of agony, and we continued with 
aching eyes to watch the result, until, alter a short #nd appalling interval, wo 
saw the acclis ity of the breach covered with a doud of crimson.'* The assault 
was furiously met, but proved perfectly victorious. 

<< That the capture of Seringapatam," remarks the autlior of the Victories of 
tlie Biitish Armies, should to a certain extent have been achieved by the 
ngonc} of Baird, appears a striking act of retributive providence. He who was 
to lead on that resistless soldieiy, by whose bayonets the life and throne of 
Tippoo should be extinguished, had pined in hopeless captivity, the tenant of a 
dungeon, in that capital which he was to enter in a few hours a conqueror. In 
the melancholy slaughter of Colonel Bailey and his troops by Hyder Ali, on 
iho 1( th of September 1780, Baird, then p. captain, was desperately wounded, 
made pnsoner, hurried to Soringapatam, and there subjected to treatment that, 
even at a period remote from tlie event, cannot be heard witliont producing in 
the Iistcnei a thrill of horror and disgust. Of the many who shared his eap- 
tivity, few remained to narrate their sufierings. Disease, etarvatieo, poison, and 
the bow-string, ended their miserable lives; but a providential ordinance willed 
It that Baird should survive— and, after disease failed to rob him of life, or 
tiMnptation deprive him of his honour, he was destined to lead on that band, by 
whom a tyrant was exterminated, and the power of Mysore prostiated to 
the dust!” * 

Baiid w as too noble a character to feel any of the burnings of the base, 
brutal passion of revenge ; but ho needed aU his fieiy detestation of tyrant^, 
illustrated by all his own wrongs, and backed by all his bravery, to cany him 
through his mission. The width and rockiness of the channel of the Cauveiy, 
its exposure to the enemy’s fire, the imperfection of the breach, the strength of 
tlie fortress, the numbers, courage, and skill of the defenders, constituted such 
an accumulation of difficulties that only a most martial leader, in his most mar- 
tin mood of mind, even though possessing reason to repose high confidence in 
his men, could have cherished tolerable hope of success. 

Baird led his force in one body to the breach, but had disposed it into two 
columns, the one to file off fi^m the summit of tho breach toward the southern 
rampart, and the Other toward the northern. Thqjr plunged iqto the river 
under a txemendoAs^ of musketry and rockets. A'llne of stakw liafi oeOn 
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set the previous night to direct th^ across a ford; but in the hurry, they 
swerved to the right, and began to be retarded by deep water. Baird observing 
the error, rushed on close to the forlorn hope, cheered the men forward; and in 
less than ten minutes from the period of leaving the trenches, the British 
colours were planted on the summit of the breach. The two columns parted, 
went off right and left, and encountered serious checks and difficulties, but 
partly by their own momentum, partly with the help of reinforcements coming 
rapidly to their aid, drove everything before them. 

On the left Tippoo ct^manded in person; and here the traverses, erected 
to protect the breach, were so furiously defended that the assailants were com- 
pletely checked. The Sultan fought among his meanest soldiers; and if ids 
attendants can be trusted, several of the most daring of the assailants were shot 
by the prince himself. Fortunately for the British, by some unaccountable 
neglect, a passage from the ditch to the rampart, by which the Sultan's working 
parties passed fixtm one place to the other, had boon forgotten. By tliis way the 
12th regiment reached the rampart, and pressing qiiickly forward, turned the 
traverses, and poured in a flanking Are that rendered them untenable. The 
troops that had held them hitherto were now obliged to retire; the fx)sts ^ere 
abandoned, and the Sultan joined reluctantly his retreating soldiery. Fatigued, 
suffering fi»m the intense heat, and pained by an old wound, Tippoo mounted 
his horse, and retired slowly along the northern rampart. The British wore 
momentarily gaining ground, the garrison in every direction flying, while a 
spattering fuulade, and occasionally a wild huzza, told that the victors were 
evexywhere advancing. Instead of quitting the city, as he might have done, 
the Sultan crossed the bridge over the inner ditch and entered the town. The 
covered gateway was now crowded with fugitives \'ainly endeavouring to escape 
from the bayonets of their conquerors, who were heard approaching at cither 
side. A random shot struck the Sultan; he pressed his horse forward, but his 
passage was impeded by a mob of runaways, who literally choked the gloomy 
arch. Presently a cross fire opened, and filled the passage with the dead and 
wounded. Tippoo's horse was killed, but Ills followers managed to disengage 
him, dragged him exhausted from beneath the fallen steed, and placed him in 
his palanquin. But escape was impossible; the British wore aln^ady in the 
gateway, — ^the bayonet was unsparingly at work, fur quarter at this moment 
was neither given nor expected. Dazzled by tlie glittering of his jewelled 
turban, a soldier dadied forward and caught the Sultan’s sword-belt. With 
fiuling strength Tippoo cut boldly at his assaOant, and inflicted a trifling wound. 
The soldier, irritated pain, drew back, laid his musket to his shoulder, and 
shot the Sultan dead. His companions, perceiving the struggle, rushed up; 
the palapquin was overturned, the bearers cut dowr<, the body of the departed 
tyraot fiutiown uf>on a heap of dead and dying, and the corpse, despoiled of 
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eveiything valuable, left among the fUlen Musanlmans — snaked, unknown, 
and unregarded.” 

Colonel Wellesl^ entered the fort immediately after the aaaault. Miigor 
Allan was admitted, at a later period, with a flag of truce, to explain to the 
yomig sons of Tippoo the uselessness of any further resistance. These two 
officers, when the fort had been completely mastered, went ofiicially to ascer- 
tain the fact of Tippoo’s death. They made long inquiries and a long search ; 
and night having already set in, they had to conduct the latter by torch-light. 
Seldom have gentlemen been called to perform a more dismal duty. Tippoo’s 
body was found beneath a large, dense mass of slain. The eyes were open, the 
countenance wore an aspect of stem composure, the limbs had not yet lost their 
heat ; and Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan doubted for a few moments 
whether he were not still alive. But his wrist told that pulsation had ceased — 
that his life and crimes were ended. 

When the confusion within the fort and town began to subside, Major- 
General Baird desired to be relieved frcmi his command, and Colonel Wellesl^, 
being next on the roster, was ordered to take his place. This command was at 
nnc( difficult, harassing, and delicate. The victorious troops had broken loose 
tiom discipline, and could not easily be recalled ; the conquered natives, soldiers 
and ci\ ilians, were some desperate and some desponding, and could not eaafly 
be reassured ; and the grandees of the city, who might exert much influence on 
the direction of foture events, were in a whirl of thought, which a slight differ- 
ence in the courtesy or the radeness of dealing with them might arrest at the 
point of good or the point of evil. But Colonel Wellesley understood well what 
was anted, and he speedily achie\ed peacefully within the walls, a series of 
successes, which formed a fit sequel to the victories of the war. 

One of his first cares was a curious one. The “ tiger ” Tippoo had kept 
some ppti, which now challenged our hero’s attention, but were not at all to his 
taste. “ Th«^re are,” says he, in a note to General Harris, “ some tigers here, 
which 1 wish Meer Allum would send for, or else I must give orders to have 
them shot, as there is no food for them, and nobody to attend to them, and they 
are getting violent.” But his main early difficulty was to bring his troops into 
order. Of 20,000 men, which was the utmost British force ever immediately 
under the walls, no fewer, in killed and wounded, had faUen in the course of 
the siege than 67 officers, 825 European soldimv, and 639 native soldiers. The 
surviving victorious troops within the walls were enraged «fc this loss, and went 
on plundering, not only from rapacity, but also flrom resentment. At 10 o’clock 
on the 5th of May, Colonel Wellesley wrote to General Harrisf — We ore in 
such confusion still that I recommend to yon not to come in till to-morrow, or, 
at soonest late this evening.” At ^ past 12 he wrote,— ^ I wish you would 
send the provost here, and put him under my orders. Until some of tliMlan- 

D 
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derers are hanged, it is vain to expect to stop the plunder.” And in the after- 
noon he wrote, — “ Things are better than they were, but they are still very 
bad ; and until the provost executes three or four people, it is impossible to 
eicpect order, or indeed safety.” But on the morning of the 6th, he was enabled 
to write, — Plunder is stopped, the fires are all extinguished, and the inhabi- 
tants are returning to their houses fast.” He did every thing he could both to 
protect the citizens and to inspire them with confidence. Flags of mercy were 
hoisted ; denunciations against plunder were issued ; four British soldiers, 
caught in the act of plundering, were executed ; visits of courtesy were made 
by rile Colonel himself to the principal families ; and safeguards were placed 
over such property or houses as were most likely to be molested. The result 
seemed almost magical. The inhabitants who had quitted the city during the 
day of the storm, and had slept in the open fields, returned quietly to their 
homes ; the dealers in provisions from the country flocked fireely in to supply 
the bazaars ; and only three days after riie capture of the fort, the main street 
of the city w^as so much crowded by buyers and sellers as to exhibit more the 
appearance of a peaceful countiy fair, than of a town just taken by assault. ^ 
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rROOXBDlNOI OV OOLOITBI. WBLIiMUeT AS OOVERHOR OF UUirOAFATAII, AB POLITICAL OOMIUB' 
8IOHBR OP MTBORB, AND AB GOrRHUOR OF XYBORR— RUB OF THB PRBDATOHY CHIEF, DHOOEOUH 
WAUaK—FROCEFOXHOB OF COLONEL WELLBBLBT AOAUIBT Hill— THE BATTLE OF CONAIIOUL, AND 
DEATH OF DHUONDIAH. 


On the 6th of May, just after he had stopped plunder and restorod order in the 
city, Colonel Wellesley received from General Harris an appointment to act as 
governor of Seringapatam, to manage its militaiy affairs through the medium of a 
regular garrison, and to perform such civil and political duties as should be found 
to arise from the sadden dissolution of Tippoo’s government, the dispersion of all 
his public functionaries, and the helpless situation of his family. This appoint- 
ment, though delicate, onerous, and highly responsible, required no more talent 
than he had already displayed in the two nights and two days succeeding the 
storm. He simply carried on the work which he had begun; and did so with a 
knowledge of men, a regard to political consequences, a judgment, a foresight, 
and a philanthropy far beyond what could be expected from any mere soldier, 
even tlie most experienced. He ordered a state funeral for Tippoo, and paid 
marked honour to the obsequies. lie practised tender consideration for the 
feelings of Tijipoo's children. He prevented all rudeness to any menials in the 
palace, even at the time of search for expected masses of treasure. He protected 
all th«> property of all the inhabitants, however tempting or however exposed. He 
recalled Tippoo’s functionaries to their posts, retained them there on the tenure 
of good behaviour, and availed himself, in every way he exmld, of their intelli- 
geiice and experience. He disbanded the remains of Tippoo’s army, released 
from prison or from torture the victims of his tyranny, and sent away to their 
destination his prisoners of war. Ho attended well to the wants of his own sol- 
diers, to the regularity of the supply of provisions, to the management of the 
hospitals, and to all the minor particulars, some of them sufficiently minute, 
which affect the health and comfort of a large garrison. He maintained rigid 
discipline among his troops, particularly in their relations to the inhabitants. 
And as the general result of his goveniment, he speedily finiad himself in high 
esteem through all the city and its dependencies, the soldien qoaleiited, the citi- 
xens happy, the labours of the loom and the field in full play, aild the whole 
population regarding him as their benefactor. 

On the 4th of June, a commission was appointed by the Govemot^Ghsueral 
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in Council to settle the condition of the conquered territories. Its members were 
LicuteDaqN9^Gi*al Harris, Lieutenant-Colonel Bany Close, Colonel Wellesley, 
the Ifcmoimahle Henry Wellesley, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kirkpatrick; but the 
last three-~*and chief of all, Colonel Wellesl^ — ^performed most of its duties. 
Its first measun* was to make provision for those of Tippoo's chiefs and officers 
who had survived the struggle, and for the families of those who had fallen. 
Tliis measure assuaged the fears of the principal Mahommedans in Mysore, and 
gave all classes a favourable opinion of British clemency and generosity. The 
next waa to remove the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo from Seringapatam to 
the Carnatic; where they were ta live as exiles, in the enjoyment of an ample 
income. The execution of this was committed to Colonel Wellesley, by the ex- 
press instructions of the Govemor^Gcneral, — ^who, speaking officially to the 
Commission, for the good of the empire, about a person now nearly as well 
known to them all as to himself, felt no impropriety in surmounting the dolicar 
cies of the fraternal relationship. The details of this painful but indispensable 
measure,” said he, “ cannot be intrusted to any pci'son more likely to combine 
every office of humanity with the prudential precautions required by the occa- 
sion than Colonel Wellesley; and I therefore commit to his disen^tion, activity, 
and humanity the whole arrangement, subject always to such suggestions as 
may be offered |iy the other members of the Commission.” Colonel Wellesley 
felt the duty to be critical, and made careful arrangements for it, but succeeded 
in removing the exiled princes to the fortress of Vellore so discreetly as to escape 
all tumult and earn their own thanks. 

Another work of the Commission was to restore tlie old rajahship of Mysore, 
which had been overthrown by Hyder Ali, and been made the nucleus of his 
kingdom. The heir to it, the lineal descendant of the last rajah, was a boy of 
only five years of age, dependent on relations who had been victimized by Tij)- 
poo’s tyranny; and to raise him to the throne of his fathers, with larger territory 
and greater wealth than his fathers had enjoyed, but in strict subordination to 
the British power, was thought a good pillar of policy for giving support to our 
Indian dominion. Colonel Wellesley found him in a miserable hovel, which 
iixhibited eveiy evidence of a long duration of crushing poverty, and possessed no 
other retnat for the ill-clad females of the family from tlie presence of the illus- 
trious visitor than a pitiful curtain. Negociations there were singularly easy fer 
the squalid outcasts, who were simply asked to rise from the dust and ascend a 
throne, — and at first sight they may seem also to have been perfectly ea^ for 
the fiinctionaiy bf^ejrhoni the throne was offered; but, in order to produce a 
right effect ei&rliba^Opiilar mind, or in order even to prevent the whole affair 
from appearing to the mnltitnde an abaurdity or a romance^ possibly the exerdse 
of as profound tact w'as needed as in 4be concocting of an intricate treaty with 
a real king. Colonel Wellesley negotiating in that hut, at all events, is as good 
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a subject for a poet or a painter, if not so deep a study for a politicuin as the 
Duke of Wellington ather at the head of a conquering army or «iiief seat 
of the British cabinet. Nor was he less interesting, a few days irnttHbl 
eflect to the ncgociations; for then, in the old city of Mysore, he hiia ihe little 
boy inaugurated, amid imposing pageantry, on an old Hindoo mumud,” while 
demonstrations strong and many were made to conform an assurance of the boy’s 
mother, ** that while the sun and moon continued, the rajah and his offspring 
would never commit an offence against the government of his benefactors.” 

The commission had now nothing more to do than to divide the rest of the 
conquered territories between the British crown and its allies. Part was offered 
to the PeishwB, but declined. A large part was given to the Nizam. What 
remained was constituted a British province, with a distinct command, directly 
subject to the supreme Indian government at Calcutta. The total result was 
the annihilation of a power most menacing to our Indian empire aiid the im- 
mediate addition of nearly five millions a-year to our revenue, together with new 
arrangements which promised a great increase of prosperity and a perpetuity of 
peace among many millions of the Indian population. So vastly valuable did 
all classes of politicians at tliat time esteem the conquest of Mysore, including 
the settlement subsequently mode by the commission, that, in the course of the 
negoeiations for the ]ica«'e of Amiens, the French plenipotalMhMies pleaded it, 
and tlie British diplomatists in some degree admitted it, $8 # counterbalance 
to Buonaparte’s Eui'opeaii conquests. '' 

On the 8tli of iluly the commission was dissolved; and on t}m following day 
Colonel Wellesley was appointed govCTnor of the new province. “The com- 
mand of heringapatain,” said Lord Momington iA a despatch to the Court of 
Directors, “>1111 remain in the hands of Colonel Wellesley. It is a trust of 
great delicacy and importance, which it is my duty to repose in a person of 
approved military talents and integrity, and to superintend with peculiai ligilance 
and care.” Thus within twenty-nine months of his first landing at Oalentta, 
and witliin three months of his entering the Slst year of his age, did he rise to 
the point of almost vice-regal authority; while, in consequence of General 
Harris returning to Bengal, and resigning to him the command-in-chief of the 
army of occupation, he wielded in his single person, over all the new province, 
the supreme direction of both civil and militaiy affairs. 

How he exercised his new high functions needs not be specified after what 
we have said respecting his Conduct in governing the city and in perfonning the 
duties of the commission. All judidous writers, who itther were personal 
witnesses of his proceedings or derived their mfarmatiott'!nSbi i^^petent ob- 
servera, vie with one another In encomiums on his rule. Colonel Garwood, in 
particulai', who may be viewed as summing np the evidence of the rest, says, 
“His active superintendence, discernment, impartiality, and decision, in the 
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arduous and important duties of the eiidl as well as of the militaxy administration 
of the command, were such as to have fully warranted his brother's judicious 
selection; and he soon deserved and obtained the gratitude of the conquered 
people.” lie really charmed all classes alike, Mahommedans and Hindoos, 
soldiers and civilians, the freely obedient and the recently conquered, his watch- 
ful superiors and his most jealous subjects. Whether he did not gain part of 
his temporary celebrity, possibly a very considerable part of it, by means which 
*a rigid moralist or even a sound political economist would condemn — ^whether 
he did not tamper with some public vices, sanction some heathen usages, 
squeamisbly conceal Christianity, and occasionally prefer the clever juggles of 
expediency to the plain deeds of open-dealing — are points which we are not 
called upon to discuss. But at least his general aim was beneficent, his eye over 
his government was as vigilant as that of an eagle over its prey, and his personal 
private character was comparatively fair and lofty. Major Sherer, speaking of 
him about this time, says, Few could approach him on any duty, or on any 
sulgect requiring his serious attention, without being sensible of a something 
strange and penetrating in his clear light eye. Nothing could be more simple 
and straightforward than the matter of what he uttered; nor did he ever in his 
life affect any peculiarity or pomp of manner, or rise to any coarse weak loud- 
ness in his tone of voice. It was not so that he gave expression to excited feel- 
ing. He was also a man temperate in all his habits, using the table, but above 
its pleasures; and it is not to be found on record that he w^as ever the slave of 
any of tliose frailties, without an occasional subjection to which few men pass 
the fiery ordeal of a soldier’s life.” 

Some of his chief deeds in his goveniment of Mysore — chief as to both the 
pleasure with which he did them and their good effects upon the country — were 
of a purely civil kind, remarkably difierent from what any persons would expect 
who have been accustomed to think of him mainly as a conqueror. His brother, 
the Earl of Momington, is reported to have previously said of him, — “ I believe 
Arthur’s great strength to be rather in the civil than in the military line;” and 
other good judges of character, founding on liis proceedings as Governor of 
Mysore, declared him to be not l<%b able to j^rojcct a measure of finance in tlie 
cloiet than to guide a column in the field.” He w'as long occupied in visiting 
the different provinces of Mysore, examining with a keen eye their commercial 
resources, and estimating their respective value principally by their fitness to 
support an industrions population. This country,” said he respecting one of 
them, in a letter to Major Munro^ — ** This oountiy into which 1 have come to 
visit my posts on the Mahratta frontiers, is worse than that which you curse 
daily: it is literally not worth fighting for.” Bitt even for that district, and 
much more for better ones, he made roads and communications, in order, not only 
to open up the local resources, hut to promote the intercourse of general traffic. 
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And 80 intent was he on the commercial interests of hb government that he went 
deep into the subjects of excliange and bankings and wrote long letters on them 
which might have done credit to an experienced financier. One of these 
letten, written to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, when that officer was acting as 
Britbh resident at the recently constituted court of the Rajah of Mysore, throws 
such light on our hero's character, at that time, both as an acute man of 
business and as a hearty, homely rhetorician, that we must present it to our 
readers nearly entire,~simply premising that some of our officers wished to fix 
the value of money in a manner at once arbitrary, embarrassing, and impolitic: — 
“ I have written to Campbell a long letter about the nerrick (rate) of ex- 
change, in which I have endeavoured to explain the principles of the whole 
system of shroffing (hanking), against the evils of which his regulations are to 
guard. From what I am going to mention to you, however, I am afraid that 
if the nerrick at Bangalore is permanently fixed, I must loosen my system here, 
and must allow the exchange to fluctuate. ... In all the conversations 
which you and I have had upon this intricate subject, — we have agreed that the 
shroff (banker) derived a profit only by fluctuations. It is, therefore, dear that 
in Scringapatam there is no, or hut little, profit; and that there would be no 
shrofis here, if they did not find one elsewhere, or that they would combine to 
force me to allow the change to fluctuate. I have lately made inquiries upon 
the subject, and I find that the great shrofis here have houses at Bangalore, at 
Sera, and at the principal places on the Malabar coasts, and they make their 
profits by the fluctuation at those places. Seringapatam is a place of great 
security, where there is much trade, and, of course, exchange of money. In 
oi-dcr to ha\c this security, the shroffs forego the advantages which they would 
derive upon the fluctuation in the exchange; and tliey have all the advantages 
of the fliKtuation at places at no great distance, where the exchange is not fixed. 
But fi\ that exchange, and there is an end of their means of livelihood; and, of 
course, tlicy n ust I'ither abandon the trade entirely, or force me to allow a 
fluctuation in the place w here they cany it on. I doubt whether the destruction 
of our fixed nerrick at Seringapatam will not be an inconvenience to the 
country, as well as to us; and therefore nothing ought to be done which can 
endanger it. Let me know your opinion upon this subject. There is no reason, 
however, why Campbdl should not now alter the nerrick, so as to make it more 
convenient to Pumeah. One of the principles resulting from the position that 
the shrofTs profit is made ly fluctuation is, that if the exchange is fixed it is 
immaterial what proportions of gold, silver, and copper are exchanged for one 
another. The Company’s exchange, therefore, is as convenient as any other, 
and as near the standard relative value of the three metals; and as the fixation 
of the nerrick' was readily adopted by the shroffs in Seringapatam, in the same 
^manner, if the exchange is allowed to fluctuate from month to month in any 
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place, provided the shroffs can know in one month what value, relatively to 
each other, the different coins in use will bear in the next, it is immaterial to 
them what the value is. By means of their correspondents and connections in 
otlier places, they will be prepared for, and will gain by it. What I should 
recommend would be, that Campbell should fix a reasonable nerrick, and 
inform the shrofis that in fifteen days that shall have effect; and then fix 
another, which he must likewise commimicate to them, and inform tliem that 
that must have effect in the following month. Thus he will free himself from a 
part of the grievance felt, at the same time that his operatioijs will nut affect 
U9 here. Believe me, &c. Arthur Wellesi-ey.” 

Colonel Wellesley was soon called away from his peaceful operations to op- 
pose one of those bold adventurers who have so often, in the East, disorganized 
society, overturned thrones, and ascended by a leap from fi'ecbooting to sover- 
eignty. Any desperado, without property, without a name, who knows neither 
fear nor pity*, and has the art of doing dashing actions with the dexterity of a 
demon, is sure in India to have many admirers, and, if not checked by a strong 
government, may speedily become a mighty chief and make himself a king. 
Several of the existing princes of India are the descendants of robbers. The 
founders of the great Mahratta empire were mere ad> entui'ers. Ilydor Ali, the 
creator of the power of Tippoo, the recently overwhelmed Sultan of Mysore, was 
little else than a freebooter. And now another ruffian was in the field who, in a 
few months had gathered around him a formidable predatory army, and in a few 
months more, but for the opportune antagonism of Colonel Wellesle}, might 
have acquired strength enough to defy the .strongest of the native states, and 
give much trouble to our own empire. 

The name of this upstart was Dhoondiah Waugh. He was of Patan or 
Mahratta origin. He served as a pri\^tc soldier in th.* cav.ilrv of Ilvdor Ali, — 
and afterwards with some petty comni&nd in the army of Tippof). He deserted 
during the war with Lord Cornwallis, placed himself at the head of a fierce 
and numerous body of bandits, and plundered the wild country north of the 
Toombudra river. Ghokla, a chief of the Peishwa, marching out \^ith a body 
of troeqM ill search of him, caught and humbled him. Tipjioo now induced him 
to return to Seringapatara, under promise of forgiveness and employment; but 
behaved treaclierously to him, compelled him to become a Mussulman, ciiv 
cumdsed him by force, threw him into prison, and kept him in cruel and 
rigorous confinement. Dhoondiah was still in prison ti Ihe fall of Seringapatam ; 
and he escaped thence with the other prisoners who were hastily set at liberty. 
No sooner did he find himself free than he was again to horse, and away to the 
woods. Many of his fonner assodates, some of Tippoo’s tlisbanded eavoliy, and 
not a few other desperate men, without proper home or stated calling, became 
his willing followers. He sprang at once, with vigour and atrocity, into a new , 
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predatory career. He went to the rich country of Bednore and ravaged it, 
destroying the property of tho industrious, beggaring the wealthy, perpetrating 
rapine and murder, and taking possession of some of the principal towns. 
Licutojant-Coloiiel Dulrymple, with a %ht corps of cavalry and native in- 
fantry,’ moved against him from Chitdedroog; Colonel Stevenson, with another 
light corps, advanced into Bednorfe from another point; and they overtook him, 
and cut up 650 of his followers, horse and foot. But he fled across the Toom- 
budra, into the territory of tho Peishwa; and so escaped destruction by the 
sword of these officers, who had been strictly enjoined not to violate the Mah- 
ratta frontier. IIi‘ old conqueror Ghokla, however, came upon him, stripped 
him of tents and baggage, cattle and guns, and compelled him to run precipi- 
tately to the north. Yet Dhoondiah was only inspirited by defeat, — only made 
more desperate, more machinative, more bedevilled by reverses. He remained 
for a tew weeks out of view, gathering fresh robber-recruits from among tho 
Malirattas; and then lie suddenly reappeared in the south, at the head of 
5,000 iiiouiit(‘d followers, menacing the frontier of Mysore. 

Colonel Wellesley began now to be seriously annoyed about this desperado ; 
and lit Mils doomed eventually to have more trouble with him, mere robber 
though ho was, than with an_) other foe he ever met. The fellow had already 
the audacit} to assume the regal style, — and to do so in high tone, calling him- 
self “the King of the Two Worlds.” lie seems also to have formed designs 
against the Cilmeriior of the new British province, and of course would not be 
scrupulous as to the means of executing them. In February 1800, a person 
waited on Colond Wellesley , to inform him that be had come from the Mah- 
ratta country to the neighbourhood of Seringapatam with a gang engaged by 
Dhoondiah to waylay and assassinate him when he should go a^-hunting. The 
Colonel desired the informer to join the gang again, and promised him a reward 
if he would enable him to capture them; but in order to inspire them wdth due 
resjioct for his courage and for his consciousness d power, he went a-hunting 
as usual on the morrow. Nothing of any consequence followed there; but the 
loi CCS of 1 )hoondiah went on accumulating, and his depredations multiplying, 
along the frontier. Colonel Wellesley, the Mahratta princes, and tho supreme 
British government in India, w'ci'e compelled to turn an earnest gaze on his 
proceedings. lie could no longer be endured. 

Colonel WelleslejJ^in particular, felt bound in policy and in justice, to con- 
coct strong measures against him; and in May, 1800, he said in a letter to his 
lirother, the GovemoivGfeneral — ^who, in the preceding December, had been 
raised to the dignity of an Irish inarquisate, under his now well-known title of 
Marquis Wellesley, — “Dhoondiah is certainly a despicable enemy; but, fixmi 
circumstances, he is one against whom we have been obliged to make a formidable 
pref>aration. It is absolutely necessary to the peace o^ this country, of Cunai'a, 

£ 
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and Malabar, that that man should be ^ven up to us; and 1 doubt not that be- 
fore now you will have made a demand for him upon the government of Poonah. 
If we do not get him, we must expect a general insurrection of all the discon- 
tented and disaffected of these countries. 1 have information that letters have 
been received by most of them, either from him, or from othciu written in his 
name, calling upon them to take the opportunity to rebel against the Company's 
government, oi^that of theii* allies; and his invasion of our territory is looked to 
as a circumstance favourable to tlieir views. The destruction of tliis man, 
therefore, is absolutely iiecessaiy for our tranquillity; and nothing will be more 
easy, if the Maliruttus are really disposed to enter into tlie plan. If they are 
not,sit will be u matter of difficulty, and it may become a question whether the 
whole power of tlie Company ought not to be turned to this object.” 

At this juncture. Colonel Wellesley received from Marquis Wellesley the 
offer of an appointment to the militaxy command of a projected expedition, mure 
of ncgociation than of force, under Admical Rainier, agaiiiat the Dutch settle- 
ment at Batavia. The appointment would involve little or no danger or hard 
sen ice. and was likely to be lucrative and fiill of honour. Colonel Wellesley 
saw well its advantages ; but, on this occasion, as on many a future one of great- 
er moment, he listened to the voice of paramount public duty. Ilis best coun- 
sellors hinted to him that to leave Mysore at tliat moment, no mutter nto whose 
hands the administration of it might be coniinitted — at least till Dhoondiah 
should be enchained — might seriously im|)eril the results of the recent conquest. 
In particular Colonel Close expressed much alarm, and Lord Clive, then Gover- 
nor of Madras, to whose opinion the matter had been specially submitted, ex- 
pressed strong disapprobation. Colonel Wellesley, therefore, said in reply to 
the Marquis, ** If the government of Poonah is inclined to give Dhoondiah up 
to us, or to co-operate with us in his destruction, it may be }>ossible fur me to 
g<} to Batavia; if thc^ shoidd not, matters here wdll take a very serious turn, 
and no prospect of advantage or credit to be gained sliall induce me to quit this 
country.” 

The Peishwa either could not or would not put down the depredator ; some 
of the other Mahratta princes wore thought to feel pleasure in the annoyance 
he was giving the British government ; and perhaps not a few of the minor 
klaUratta chiefr envded his success, and would gladly seize any pretext or op- 
portunity to share k. To lead an army against him, into the Mahratta terri- 
tories, therefore, might provoke a war with the Mahrattas. This was a grave 
consideration, requiring a rare exercise of calculation and courage. But 
Colonel W^esley decided that the quickest and boldest method was the best, 
and therefore obtained the sanction of the supreme government at ^alcutta to 
go in search of hini ;ivherever he might be found. Ai^fj^er difficulty, however, 
scarcely less grave, existed in the nature of his fastnesses and the rapidity of 
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his movemehts. Though politically withiii the Mahratta frontier, he might 
truly be said to have alwwdy a territory of his own. This was the rough coun- 
tiy called the Dooab, consisting of the tUtot between the Toombudra raid the 
Kistna rivers, intersectod by ravines, overgrown by jungles, swept often by 
sudden tremendous fluviatilo floods, and in^poverished, in all its inlmbitable 
parts, by his own previous predatoiy ravages. lie know it well, and ran 
through it like a tiger. His followers were all light of foot, and his forces chiefly 
light cavalry and light infriiitiy, all practised to charge like wolves and to run 
like antelopes. The expertest leader of any regular brigade against such a toe 
as this, required uncommon tact either to "rtarve him out,” to ‘‘run him 
down,” or to surprise him into a battle. 

(In the 24th of June, Colonel Wellesley led his troops across the 
Toombudra. He was t<» be joined at some distance by Colonel Bowser, at the 
head of another body ; but on the 29th, getting intelligence that an opportunity 
offered of striking such a blow at Dhoondiah as might cripple him, he went off 
in high speed witlr only his cavaliy — Cleaving Colonel Bowser still to follow. 
The Mahrattas did not, as was expected, resent the inroads of the British, but 
took the fleld in large numbers to assist them ; and on the 30th, they encoun- 
tered Dhoondiah in a pitched battle and were defeated. Ghokla, his old con- 
queror, was slain ; but the majority of the troops kept together, and maintained 
their dctemiination to co-operate wdth the British. Dhoondiah, however, showed 
no further inclination to fight, but constantly doubled and countermarched 
so as to elude his pursuers. Several weeks were spent by Colonel Wellesley 
in laborious efforts, forced marches, and deft manceuvres to get witliin view of 
him. all to no purpose. The campaign began to look as if it could make no 
progress — as if it would need either to be hopelessly abandoned or indefinitely 
protracted — ^when suddenly an offer was mide at the Nizam's court and to 
Colonel Wellesley to terminate the whole affair by secret assassination. ‘‘ Such 
an arrangement,” replied the British commander, ^ may suit veiy well at Hy- 
derabad, but I think it unbecoming an officer at the head of a body of troops, 
and I therefore decline to have any more to do with the business than to hold 
out a general encouragement. * * Government have authorized mo to offer 
a reward for him, and I propose to avsfl myself of this authority as soon as he 
is at all pressed, and I And that his people begin to drop off from him. Thi** 
will be, in my opinion, the fittest period. To offer a public reward by pro- 
clamation for a man's lifl^ and to make a secret bargain to have it taken away, 
are very different things ; the one is to be done ; the other, in my offinion, can- 
not by an officer at the head of the troops.” The contest, therefore, was con- 
tinued on even terms. 

Throwing a bridg<f%Ve^ the river Werdah, and eonstiflAStnig a redoubt fbr 
defending it, Colonel Wellesley pushed on toward Hoondgiil and Budnaghur, 
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and was joined in his route by a considerable number of the natives, who had 
Buffered severely from Dhoondiah’s ravages. On the 11th, a report reached him 
that Dhoondiah, in high confidence of strength, was coming down to meet him. 
" If he does come,” said h “ I shall certainly dash at him immediately.” On 
the ISA, Doondiah, with his whole army, actually did come within four miles 
of him, but only reconnoitered fimm a hill, and retired. Colonel Wellesley, 
throwing his baggage aside, and taking five days* provisions, got instantly up 
and away, in the swifi:est possible pursuit. But Dhoondiali, merely leaving a 
garrison of about 600 men in Hoondgul, fiitted off to the jungles behind Dum- 
mul, and could not be seen. On the 14th, the British stormed Hoondgul with 
but trifling loss ; on the 15th, they marched about seventeen miles eastward to 
knother Mahratta town which the robbers had seized, but found that they had 
fled; and on the 16th, they made another long march to a third town which 
the robbers had besieged, and found that there also they had fled. 

Colonel Wellesley had not suffleient cavalry to give chase to the fugitives; 
but, learning about this time that Dhoondiah's people had begun groatly to 
forsake him, he now issued the government proclamation, offering a reward of 
30,000 nipees for liis head. He had two cor])s in the field against him under 
Colonels Bowser and Stevenson, liesides the main bod> under his own im- 
mediate command; and on the night of the 19th, he was joined by a body of 
Mahratta cavalry about 1,000 strong. But he siiflered constant embarrassment 
firom the difficulties of the country, and was obliged, at one time, to make a 
long halt in consc(|uence of a great sickness among his draught and carriage 
bullocks. Dhoondiah was several times veiy^ near him, but did not come writhin 
sight, and at last scampered off to a distance, lea\ing a g.'irrison of about 1,000 
men to give check to the British at the fort of Dunimul. This w^as a strong, 
well-built, stone structure, encompassed writh a diy' ditch. Colonel Wellesley 
arrived at it on the 26th, stormed it in three places, carried it b^ escalade, and 
hanged the governor. He then made three foived marches, travelled 26 miles 
on the 30th — “ no small affair ” in such a couiitiy, as he expressly records — and 
on the afternoon of that day surprised a large encampment of Dhoondiah’s arm^ 
in the act of preparing to cross the Malpoorba river. He instantly attacked 
and overwhelmed them, capturing two elephants, many camels, horses, and 
bullocks, and a great number of women and children, and either filing on the 
spot or driving into the broad deep river all the armed men In the camp, 
amounting to about 5,000. Dhoondiali appears not to have been present; but 
Bubber Jung, one of his chief men, was there, — and he put on his armour, 
mounted his horse, rode into the river, and was drowmed. The guns and boats 
had been removed to the opposite bank previous to Colonel Wellesley's arrival; 
but a party of British dragoons, next morning, swalli across and seized them. 

The robber ** king” now fled writh all his remaining force toward the jangles 
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of Kittoor and Soonda, and was thought by his pursuers to be well nigh ex- 
hausted. “ Dhoondiah’a followers,” wrote the British commander on the 1st of 
August^ ‘‘are quittinf him apace» as they do not think the amusemient very 
gratifying at the present moment. The war therefore is nearly at an end, afid 
another blow which I am meditating upon him and his brinjarriea (ttltvdling 
grain dealers) in the Kittoor country will most probably bring it to a dose.” 
But the reckless ruffian taught the regular soldier^ on this occasion, the lesson so 
important to all classes of men, but so repugnant to every man’s pride, not to 
think too lightly of even “ a contemptible enemy,” or to reckon too surely on 
the success of any one measure for vanquishing him. Dhoondiah caught fresh 
fire from his desperation, and flew like the wind, seeming to defy pursuit, and 
almost looking to be everywhere and yet nowhere. Colonel Wellesley speedily 
lost the high confidence of putting an end to him with “ another blow;” he had 
not yet acquired the wondrous equanimity which afterwards rested on his 
bru\\ like something superhuman, throughout the long dire struggles of the 
Spanish Peninsular war; and only sixteen days after speaking so certainly of 
crushing the desperado, he mournfully said on paper, “ It is clear that 1 shall 
nevti ( itch him.” 

After the catastrophe of the 30th of July, when both his guns and his boats 
were lost to him, Dhoondiah, while fleeing toward the sources of the Malpoorba, 
was obliged to keep wholly on that river’s right bank. The corps under Bowser 
and Stevenson followed direct on his track; while the main body under Colonel 
Wellesley, together with the Mahratta allies, moved on the flank cf these emrps 
at such a distance as to sweep die country for fifteen miles from the river. “ If 
Dhoondiah goes into the jungles,” wTrote the British commander on the 8d of 
August, “ we shall easily come up with his rear; if he takes to the plain, 1 will 
cross upon him with my detachment.” The robber, however, ran clear off to the 
high count ly beyond the sources of the Malpoorba, and there coursed round to 
the left bank of that river, into the countiy between it and the Ghitpoorba. 
Colonel Wellesley could not possibly take the guns and stores of a regular army 
with due speed after him through such a region; and he adopted the wiser 
measure of building boats to take them across the Malpoorba, a long dwtanoe 
below Its sources, with the view of attempting to intercept him on his return. 
Colonel Stevenson’s corps, however, maintained the chase right after him, and 
found his track strewn with dead camels, bullocks, and people, yet got hold of 
neither prisoner nor spoil. Colonel Bowseris corps also advanced to Shapoor, 
and saw dismal evidence of Dlioondiah’s atrocities, in a profusion of human 
corpses of all ages and both sexes along the road. Colonel Wdleoley crossed 
the river on the 16th, “to give Dhoondiah one more run;” and now it was 
that he expressed despair of ever catching him, — none the less determined, 
however, to do whatever could be done, and consoling himself with the thought 
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of, at the worst, driving the fellow to the wildest festnesses, and denuding him 
of his baggage. 

Yet Dhoondiah was really now in a very bad coJbition. His resources 
were gone; his power was perishnig ; his people no longer saw the semblance of 
** a king** in him, but began to see him only one of the most miserable of fugitives. 
Th^ were' driven by sheer hunger to leave him, and were reproaching him with 
their calamities. He w'as taunting them with cowardice, and telling them to 
give their wives and daughters to the British, whom they were afraid to fight. 
Even the Patans, w'ho had been trained among the fiercest and most roving 
tribe in India, and had clung like brothers to him through all his previous 
disasters, were now beginning to desert. At this juncture, Colonel Wellesley 
had arrangements in such forwardness as to be able, in a fc«w days, to draw a 
cordon round him, and press in on all points at once ; and in order to protect all 
the south against him in the event of another escape, he put the Mahratta cav- 
aliy and one of his own brigades in charge of such ])asse8 of the Malpoorb'a as 
Were most likely to be fordable. But in spite of all precautions, Dhoondiah 
with a large force suddenly broke through the toils, and ran to a ford of the 
Malpoorba a little above its confluence wdth the Kistna. The river had fallen 
earlier in the season than usual ; the* Mahratta cavalry who had charge of the 
]dace were panic-struck ; and the robber and bis gang flung down their bag- 
gage, passed over unmolested, and ran off with all 8f)ee(l to the Deccan, to indem- 
nify themselves for recent losses by a career of depreciation in the territories of 
file Nizam. The pursuing army, for the present, were completely baffled, yet 
got some slight consolation by the capture of five guns, a vast quantity of bag- 
gage, and not fewer than about 10,000 brinjarricb. Some of these brinjorries 
told the British commander that about 40,000 persons of their occupation, com- 
prising nearly all the brinjarries in that part of India and many in the Deccan, 
were devoted to Dhoondiah’s interest, — and that he had attached them to it by 
such a lucrative ^stem of profits as made them sharc^rs in his spoils, and abet- 
tors of his depredations. His method, they said, was to levy his contributions 
from villages and open towns by means of a joint body of troops and brinjarries, 
— ^to appropriate to himself and his troojw whatever money could be got^ — and 
to leave all the grain and cattle to the brinjarries, on the understanding of their 
being resold at such prices as his camp could afford. 

Colonel Weliesley lost no time in following the marauders, but was detained 
some days by the difficulty of collecting and redisposing the different divisions 
of his force, and did not enter the Nizam's territories till the 5th of September. 
He thought it probable that when Dhoondiah should be again bard presses^ he 
would endeavour to return into Savanore, and cut off the communication of our 
onny with their supplies, or that, if favoured by the wild, roving tribes on the 
right of the Toombudra, he might pass that river and enter the tetritories of the 
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BajaL of Mysore. He therefore judidously dotermined to move the division 
immediately under his own command so far to the south as to psevent the exe- 
cution of either of these designs, and afterwards to drive IMioondiah toward the 
and do what he could to catch him there. He ako ordered the corps 
under Colonel Stevenson to move by Moodghul and Moosky, at the distance of 
between 12 and 20 miles from the l^tna, and the united force of the Mahmtta 
cavalry and the Nizam’s cavalry to move intermediately between that corps and 
liis own division. He proceeded on the 7th of September to Kanaghenry,— on 
the 8th, with the cavaliy alone, to Buswa^r, — and on the 9th to Yepulpurry, 
his infantry on the last of these days stopping short at Chinnoor, about 15 miles 
in his rear. Dlioondiah, happily, was under wrong impressions respecting 
tho rapidity of his march. An honest killadar (governor of a fort) at Chin- 
iioor says our hero, “Jiad written to the King of the World by a regular tap- 
pal (post) established for the purpose of giving him intelligence, that I was to 
lie at Nowly on the 8tli and at Chinnoor on the 9th. Ills Migesty was misled 
by this information, and was nearer me than he expected. The honest killadar 
did all he could to detain me at Chinnoor, but I was not to be prevailed upon to 
stop, and even went so far as to threaten to hang a great man sent to show me 
the nud. who manifested an inclination to show me a good road to a different 
])laco. My own and the Mahratta cavalry afterwards prevented any communi- 
cation between His Majesty and the killadar.” 

On the morning of the 9th, Dhoondiah moved toward the Kistna from a 
place where he had lam for some days ; but discovering on bis road the camp of 
Colonel Stevenson, which he could not hope to pass without fighting, he return- 
ed hy the way he r'ame, and encamped about nine miles in Colonel Wellesley^’s 
front. On the morning of the 10th, Colonel Wellesley moved forward about six 
miles, to the \icinity of the village of Conaghul, and there came in view Dhoon- 
diah mnrchiiig to the west. The marauder army seemed to consist of almut 
5,000 horsemen, and took up a strong position, in bold style, wdth its flank and 
rear protected by the village and rock of Conaghul. The Bridsk comniandei^s 
force consisted only of four reginients cavalry, all overworked by constant 
marching ; and he was obliged to form them in single line, in order to produce 
a front in any degree proportioned to that of Uie enemy ; yet he made such a 
dash ” — charged with such rapidity and power — as at once to break the enemy’s 
whole line, and send it all ad^ like chaff. Pursuit was made over many miles 
till all the sundving robbers were irretrievably dispersed. Ammig the m^titude 
of the slain was Dhoondiah himself. The victors had not hypocrisy enoai^ to 
treat him with more conaidenUion in death than in life ; they had ever regarded 
him as one of the vilest qf men, and most dastardly of foes and now they 
lashed his body to a galloper gun, and took it in mock triumph to the British 
camp. Part of his army’s baggage was found on the scene of their defeat $ and 
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all things else belonging to them) compriong two gunS) a large quantity of 
stores and ammunition) and a great many camels, bullocks, and brinjarries 
were taken, on the same day, by Colond Stevenson near Deodroog. 

** It is impossible,*’ remarks Major Sberer, " to read the letters to Sir Thomas 
(dien Major) Munvo, in which Colonel Wellesley describes his operations 
against Dhoondiah, without the liveliest interest. The pursuit and overthrow of 
this formidable freebooter are related with a flow of joyous good humour like the 
story of a successful hunt; and the phrases the ^ King of the World* and * His 
Miyesty* are repeated with a playfulness which shows the extreme pleasure 
Wellesley felt at his success, and the utter insignificance in which he held the 
peril or the glory of such a combat. At the same time it will be seen how much 
of thought and foresight, what clear arrangements for supply, what prompt de- 
cision on routes, what skill in movement, what unwearied perseverance were ex- 
hibited in the efiectual performance of this service. With Colonel Wellesley 
duty was never a trifle. It mattered not how small or great the object to be 
attained. He gave to all orders that he received his fixed intelligent attention, 
and to the execution of them, for the time being, all his mind.’* He may seem, 
at some points of the long “ hunt,” not to figure advantageously, by making 
great preparations and yet allowing his game to escape; but he really was per- 
haps the only commander in India, whether European or native, who could 
have surmounted the difficulties of the chase, and run the robber down. lie 
showed marvellous genius, especially, in managing to maintain his army in so 
wild a country, amid such forced marches, during such doublings and windings, 
and in the face of the formidable fact that nearly all the holders of provisions 
throughout the whole region were in the enemy’s interest. He extemporised 
from his own resources all the means of the commissariat and engineer depart- 
ment, and subsisted his army almost by his ow'ii skill.” But hen^, as in tlie 
exploits of the Dutch campaign and in the polishing of the Madras army fur the 
war with Tippoo, he was undergoing preparation for his subsequent sublime 
career in the Spanish Peninsula. Few things made heavier or more incessant 
demands his gigantic energies and magic inventivenesB in many parts of that 
career than the difficulties of the commissariat ; and he could not, in all the 
world) have got better lessons for encountering them than in the chase of Dhoon- 
diah. A moral feature of his character) too — ^far more pleasing than this intel- 
lectnal one — was elicited by a sequence of his victory. He feund among the 
baggage of the vanquished robbers on the field of Conaghul a son of Dhoon- 
diah, about four yean old ; and he conveyed tliis child to his tent, protected 
him thnmgh his boyhood, and took charge of his education. And at his leaving 
India he placed in the hands of Colonel Symmonds, the judge and collector at 
Seringapataro, some hundreds of pounds fer the boy’s use ; and when Colonel 
Synanonds retired from office, the Honourable Arthur Cole, ^thc resident at the 
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Mabratta €hie&. At this moment the authority of the J^rishivla itrait^t<Cll«% on i 
the dedine, and threatened speedily to W to thnjllrangeili m aityh 

reason why Dhoondiah should not have (mpetad^wkh'^W^^ himsalf fiar tUil 
prise. The success of the recent oan^aign at onoe them 

and confirmed Colonel Wellesley in an extramdinaiy tihb||| 

native courts and with the British Government. The 
qualified to appradate such a victory as he had recently adueved, aiAiiM|||j^ 
could not withhold their testimony to the abilities by which the s|limllliS/ 


Governor-General bad justified the appointmentB oonfened on Ifehsu 
thou^ still a simple colonel, Arthur Wellesley Was alrendj, m he hac Uwlf 
expressed it, * at the top of the tree,' being intrusted with oramnWona attfiwa his 
rank, and honoured with the entire confidence of those whom ha selp e d .^ 
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Tm French, lh««gh repelled fix)m India by the conquest of Mysore, continued 
do menace it boldly and pertinacumsly through the medium of Egypt. They 
would not bend under Lord Nelson’s splendid victoiy of the Nile, but adopted 
vigorous maasuses to sbrmount and re^'enge it. They had just carried a flag of 
triumph through many old countries of Europe, and were deteirmined to plant it 
in the older country of Egypt. But all Britons believed that country to be the 
grand highway to the East, and in^srred, with good reason, that the French 
wiriied to gain possession of it mainly for the sake of marching through it to 
India. Both our home government and our Indian government regarded a«ew 
French expedition to Egypt, all the more that a former one had been beaten, as 
eaientially a French expedition against our Indian empire. A force was fitted 
out at home, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, to deal witli it in the same style as 
at had been directed against our own shores; and a force was convoked by the 
iCjpwdHgp dil oneral of India, to assemble at Trmcomalee in Ceylon, and to stand 
datfe in tuadinesa to act against the French, either by making a descent on the 
liauritni, by aaiHng up the Bed Sea to Egy|)t, or by adopting any other course 
wirfah Boight bo likely to prove most efficient. Marquis Wellesley threw into 
this project tiie whole stroigth of his mind and resources; and, in ceder to afford 
dtJril eocpa^ he abundoned his previous prefect of an expedition against Batavia, 
■ttl rooit fimMndte lagdnn waa, that the anuament ahould sniprise iftid capture 
rim Mmitiae; gad hk notion next in fiivour was, that it ahodd sail to the Red 
Sea^ vandemoiia at Modxp, prooeed thence to Cosaeir, march acroas the derort, 
endrtrihndie Skench amyof invaaion m the ftont while Abercrmnlqr was 
anailiiig theoi ifi Ihe rwr* 

^ CUoimI Weileriey was appointed to the command of the ferce, bot|i while 
mnstering at Trincomalee and jdbr It should ba pat in motion. He ^ 
Jaamd RiNia hk gmmonridprml^Mm in 

im hud deihated Bheondiah; and hh mofived hk appoiatmeqt to the 
UWujtjpiittBmk fie i|aau^ at once into did 

hk ap^llbnent, ai4made hmuaiff nmstar^iSn mbiani^ 
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raqmd to mom Ho Hfte not Imtg ot T^Ejiwoinalee Mbvo di tOa o l Wi^ g ttrong 
rMMiM ogmiut the notioit of • do^^t on die Manrkrae, end oqMnulpatiag 
to^ the Oovenoit-Oonenl. Ill Fdbimiy, 1801, « de^otoh mi Moaned by 
the Oovemor-Geiienl from Khe homo govonmmt, dlnctiag that an expedkioti 
should set sail with all possible ^eod from &tdia to Egypt. Copiet of Ifaii 
despat^^, while it was on its way to Calcutta, were sent 1^ the Oovenidn of 
Bombay and Madras to Colonel Wellesley at Tdnoomatoe. He fdt himsetf w 
a veiy serions dilemma. He knew that an eiqiedSdon to Egypt had hem coor 
templated, and even contnved, by the GovemoO-Goneeil himsel f, "w t h et i l oould 
not fail to be ordered by him as soon he shoidd receive the deep at nhj p^ that it 
would be sure to comprise the troops at Trfnooaudee, both hooause they had 
been assembled for the express purpose, and because they were ehnost the only 
force in India available for it; yet before instmctions, founded on the despatch, 
could amve from Calcutta, four or hve weeks would elapto, die aid of the expir- 
ing monsoon would be gone, and the opportunity for striking the mtended blow 
in Egvpt would be largely, perhaps entirely, lost. If therefore he sat stdl at 
Tnm omolee, he would socnfice the veiy object of his command^-^and sacmfiee 
also tlie known, though not oftaally known, wishes of his goverampnt. on 
the other hand, he ventured to move without instmcdans^ he woaid viotato 
mihtaiy disaphne, give a penlous example to his follow-officers, and lay hunsetf 
open to 8o\ere punishmont Yet ho did not hesitate what to hentatod 

only on the score of the example he was to set; but, actuatod by the im^for die 
public service and by the disregard of persanal oonseqaenees which eswr 
ractenzed him — and likewise counting largely on the vmdieadcm wUch Ida ocp* 
duct could not frul to derive from the nature of the firriniittsiines i pnrtinpi 
counting somewhat also on the good opinion of his brotheiwhe imied 
necessary orders of his own authority, and set sail with all his force for tha Bad 
Sea. He, of course, sent off a statement of his intentions to Cakmtta; anfo)|nih 
the double purpose of receiving overland orders from the Goyenim-Qmtlplf 
and of revictualling his transports— especially as ha leamed from hfo teNi# 
officers that the voyage to the Bed Sw ’S|[Ofild not be materially p n a fo i gte d 
thereliy — he resolved to touch at Bombay. 

On hfr landing at Bombay, he leaned with chagrin di«t he 
demned for what be had done, and superseded in his cenunaud. What 
added to his chagrin was that die oondemnatiou and the sapetoterioii iSm^t 
come 'Upon him as Cause hud cffoct, as sentoitee e|id pumshutenty hmhi •QMgaile 
evi^^^iadepsiidBntiBreadi oihm. The QfrvaraoivGerimal had the 

<if the Iwme g/rmmmultt. on die dib yebwwi^id»4 % >a'» p ywa * w L 
BtM to ibetliMeBiuBWd of fho «*b» ntii> -vfliilQ* 

fUoadlWdMffraMnolirilikiett IMtooemaleo tae» IM. Tbeduneedir 
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tbe command bad been aimpl^ mi afteMhonght The Govemeir^neral had, 
larith obviooa reason, ooncladed that so momentous an afialr as a descent on 
Egypt, to engage udih so adroit a foe as the Erendbi, should be conducted by a 
general officer, and had made choice of MigQi>-General Baird on the legitimate 
ground of bis paramount qualifications. But Colonel Wellesley argued, with 
just as obvious reason, that the matter of rank in the commanding effioer should 
have been considered before making the first appointment, — ^that he had been 
publidy intrusted with the command at Trinoomalee, under a great complex 
Eeqxmaibilily which comprised an expedition to Egypt as only one of its con- 
tingenoias, — ^that, in order to his assuming that command, he had been recalled 
from an honourable and lucrative commission in Mysore, — and that to supersede 
him, without his having done any thing to e^ ince incapacity or to deserve cen- 
sure, was to inflict serious injury on his reputation and prospects. Writing to 
his brother Henry, he says, ** 1 ask you, has there been any change whatever 
of circumstances that was not expected when I was appointed to the command? 
If there has not — and no one can say there has witliout doing injustice to the 
Gcvemor-General*8 foresight — ^my supercession must have been occasioned 
either by my own misconduct or by an alteration of the sentiments of the 
Governor-General. 1 ha\e not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he has 
certainly changed his mind; but the world, vvhich is aliivays good-natured 
towards those whose affairs do not exactly prosper, will not, or rather does not, 
foil to suspect that both or worse have been the occasion of my being banished, 

* like Genmal Kray, to my estate in Hungary. I did not look and did not wish 
for the iq>poiutnient which was given unto me, and I say that it would probably 
have been more proper to give it to somebody else; but when it was given to 
me^ and a circular written to the governments upon the subject, it would have 
bem foir to allow me to hold it till 1 did something to deserve to lose it. I put 
prtVBte considerations out of the question, as they ought to have had no weight 
in caaring either my original appointment or my supercession.” A drcuin- 
stanoe, too, which might have considerably embittered the draught to a mind 
of less nobleness than his, but which he either did not at all feel or compelled 
himself not to notice, was that his rival and he, Major^eneral Baird, were 
on bad terms with each other, and were publicly known to be so. But he 
instantly determined to banish the whole afBur irom hk mind, and not allow it 
to touch one atom of his devotion to his coontiy's service. ^‘However,** he 
condndes, in his letter to bis brother Hemy, ** 1 have lost neither my health, 
spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof; and it is useless to write any more 
upon a fobject of* which 1 wish to retain no rememfaniioe whatever.” And 
again, two days alter, referring to • sflriooa official emborrasunent which had 
resulted ftom bis supercession in the command, he aiys to the same corre- 
spondeat, My fernser letters will have shown you how much this will annoy 
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me; but 1 bAve nevet had much 'Viltta to the ptd>lie fpnrit ol any man whod^ii 
not sacrifice hia private views and cmvveiiieDee when it is necessaiy.’* 

The condemnation of his oolndfiot In leaving Trinoomalee wtthiMit ovders 
seemed essential to prevent the act tom becoming a precedent. But it was as 

light as possible, a simple fimnal censure, fitted only to convey a hint to com* 

mending officers that they would not be brid ghiltleBs if they should do achy 
similar thing, and not at aU intended to dnteQ any penal consequence upon 
himself. Itoquis Wrilesley even said to him in a private communication, It 
may not be unpleasant to you to know privately that 1 entirely approve yOut 
movement tom Ceylon, under all the circumstances of the case, and that I 
think it will prove a very useful step.” The appointment of 'Mljo^^eneral 
Baird, on the 11th of Februaiy, to the chief command, aras aoccmpanied by the 
appointment of Colonel Wellesley to be secmtd in command; and the latter 
appointment was allowed to stand. The OovemoivGeneral, at the same time, 
gave him permission, if he should think fit, to decline the liew appointment, and 
to resume his governorship of Mysore. 

Our hero had thus the option of going to Egypt, lowered in position, and 
serving under a man whom he disliked, or of returning to the hononrs and 
emohuncnts of his former office. Few men, in the drcumstances, would have 
hesitated to accept the latter altemativo. Ease, wealth, dignity, |Hqu6, pride, 
resentment, and what is commonly but very ridiculously called 8e]f>respect, were 
all against his going to Egypt. A disi'overy too, which Colonel Welleriey made 
of the probable bootlessness of the expedition was still more decidedly agaihst it. 
But be looked at the question cliiefly in its heroic aspects, and at onoe decided 
to go. Yea, though General Baird was detained a considerable time firom 
reaching Bombay, and in consequence very seriously, thoo^ nnwillingiy, em^ 
barrassod the sailing of the expedition, our hero went on with the woi^ of vbn 
victualling and equipping as vigorously as if nothing had happened, aa^nttoB' 
resolved to go ofi immediately and oommmice the operatioiui in the Bed fiMh 
with such troops as had already sailed,-— and that, too, though all his peMiCuil 
baggage was on hoard one of the transports that had not yet come in, so tot he 
would << go as bare as possible.” 

But on the evening when he intended to set soil, he was seized whAi a ftiVer; 
and on recovering tom tliis, he ^(ras attacked by an eruptive disease over bis 
whole person, which obliged him to have ‘recourse to the nfc of nHtous baths; 
so that be became totally unable to embark on the expeditkm. He fifit the 
coqiuncture somewhat trying to his patience; yet made exo^enl nse of It in a 
moral way by reciprocating, heartily and bravely, feelings af toeoMiMon with 
General Baird. “ I will freely acknowledge,” si^ he to tbit itty 

regret at being prevented fi:om accompanying you has been^ jbeetiyfacieased 
by the kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you, hsve Wrived towards 
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me; and I will ocmfeu as fieefy not on^llwt I did not expect such treatment, 
Imt that my wishes before yon arrired rogizdmg going upon the expedilion were 
diiecdy the reverse of what ihey are at this moment. 1 need not enter ftrther 
upon this subject than to infonn you ^at as 1 know what has been said and 
expected the Wofld in genera], I propose, as well for my own credit as for 
yours, to make known to my friends and to yours, not only the distinguished 
manner in wUch you have behaved towards me, but the causes which have 
prevented my demonstrating my gratitude, by giving you every assistance in 
the arduous service which you have to conduct.” He also sent to General 
Baird a memorandum which he had drawn up for his own guidance, when 
antidpaiing the .command of the expedition, — a document replete with interest 
even at the piesent hour, and evincing in a very remarkable degree how deeply 
he ooukl penetrate the passing affoirs of Europe, and what exact icloos he could 
acquire on the state of Egypt, the policy^ of the Mameluke beys, the Egyptian 
intrigues of the French, and other similar alien topics, while he was still in 
India, and had scarcely emerged from a long wild whirl of Indian cares. 

He, after all, lost nothing but gained much, by not going ^ith the expedition. 
Had he gone, he would have done no service, acquireil very little experience, 
and lost much time ; for the expedition did not arrive at Cairo till the 10th of 
August, three months after the capitulation of General Belliard at that city had 
extinguished the hopes of the French in Egypt. But hy reinnining in India, 
he continued, with scarcely a break, his career of energetic activity, together 
with the incessant course of acquisitions to his professional knowledge, and 
speedily rose to the possession of a power scarcely inferior in practical value to 
the greatest which any Briton had ever yet wielded in India. 

On tile 28th of April, the Governor-General, turning his previous permis- 
sion into a formal reappointment, '^directed that Colonel Wellesley should 
ratttm to Seringapatam, and resume the command of the forces in Mysore.” 
Our bm recorded, in a letter to Colonel Close, who still acted as President at 
Mysore, tiiat " he returned to his old situation with a pleasure more than equal 
to the regret which he had on quitting it.” He was gazetted Brigadier-General 
on the 17tii of Jidy,,1801, and Miyor-General on the 29th of April, 1802 ; he 
re-entered his governondiip of Mysore, amid acclamations of the people and 
assurances of entire confidence on the part of tlie supreme government ; and he 
consecrated his nei^influenoe of rank and power, as well as all his old energies, 
not in any degree to self-lfiditigenoe^ but entirely to the high du^ of his 

ofifoa- ' 

'!fefor did he content himsetf vfttii loold^ w<dl to the aifikini of his immediate 
go v etner tid p; but he kept a keen aye iiao upmi all the waateiii porta of India, 
both witii raforence to any influanee tiNgrin^t exert upon Mysore, and with 
regard to the whole range of their likrifltie uondition and tiieir ettri n ai e pdlioy. 



Thuy indupdf Iki hwi 4aiie in n duritif^ fait fennsr teim of 

u may be iataod fion% tfae sffiur of Dfaoondiafa; and aome of liis doMi||i in it 
had been bearing large fruitt dniiiig 1 Mb nbaenoe at Trinoomalee and Bombay^ 
and were bearing fruits stilL One ohkf inatanoe may be meotifiiMd illne- 
tnticai. A great extent of oonntry lay between the conquered kvigdmn of lip- 
poo and ihe pitq>6r kingdom of the Niaam. It waO daimed by the latter^-^fao 
made some trivial exertions to maintain his claim ; bnt it was really independent, 
or rather perfectly lawless. The Nizam was easily indnoed, by compensatory 
considerations, to relinquish it to the Britidi government, who thenceferth 
regarded it as a province of their own, under the namp of the Ceded Districts ; 
but the persons who wielded power in it were not, and could not tK^ parties to 
the negociation. It knew less than any other part of India, by ai ti | y erqpeiience 
or tradition, of the blessings or the forms of a settled govemmenL It had for 
centuries been the theatre of incessant wars ; first between the Modem powers 
of Hyderabad and the Hindoo powers of Bijapoor, next between the Mogul 
rulers and the Mahrattas, next between the Rajah of Bijanaggor and the Bajah 
of Mysore, and next between numerous groups of petty chiefs and vagabond 
adventuicrs. The feeble authority of the Nizam had come in only as anotiier 
grand element of strife. The official collectors of revenue were little else than 
sanctioned plunderers, at the head of small armies, all really independent, and 
each at constant war with others; while numerous fierce bandit Jteaders outri- 
valled them in rapacity, roaming through the open country at wiB, plundering 
wherever and whatever they could, and murdering in cold blood any persons 
weaker than themselves who refused to submit to their exactions. In the year 
1800, there were scattered throughout the Ceded Districts, irreBpective of the 
Nuam*s troops, no fewer than about 30,000 armed men, under the command of 
about eighty chiefs, all subsisting by rapine, and perpetrating contind||&y tfae 
grossest outrages. Now our hero, during his former govemoeship of Myagna, had 
arranged the plan for taking possession of these districts; and that plan prqilted 
so superlatively good as to be carried into effect without strik^ a UoiTr 
What a comment is this on his penetration, industiy, foresight, and wisdom I 
About the same time, too, he had concocted a jdan for conquering Wyifliad and 
reconquering Malabar ; and that also, during the period of his abaenoa in Oey^ 
Ion, was executed without loss to the British. 

Gfeneral Wellesley's second administration of Mysore was df the eonqire- 

hensive character as the first. The results of it were paitienlarly omMpIcnuras 
in fecilities of communication and in unexampled copioasness of sap{dia|»^*Bfe 
had occasion to draw up a memorandum on Scringapatan^ dkeusiiiig 1|iaq|0sa> 
tion whether the fortifleations of that city should be qr dlSlne^ad ; 

and thib document alfenda dear evhicnoe that his basinaii powanb allhat thaa^^ 
were as siseng and versatOe as his posnimtff lrtiategy,.-4^ he had iofrikajl. a 
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moBt minute knowledge of the topography and resonroes of all the weatem and 
Bouihem parte of the peninsula, — and that he employed both hie powers and his 
knowledge, in every possible way, for promoting the civil welfare of the country. 
It also showed incidentally that Seringapatam, soldiers excepted, was more 
populous under his administration than ever it had been in the reign of Tippoo, 
— ^that it had a better market, afforded fuller stores, could better equip an army 
than any other place in all the west of India, — ^that it owed its superiority, not 
simply to natnral advantages, bnt also to its being a British possession,” in 
other words, to the efiects of his own government, — that it had furnished all the 
sapplieB of his army through the whole of his campaign against Dhoondiah, — 
and that it was quite capable of rendering a similar service for any army which 
mi^t be required for any extent or duration of military services, not only in the 
adjacent territories, but in the northern Mahratta states. 

General Wellesley likewise drew up a memorandum on the Mahratta ter- 
ritoiy. He saw that a rupture with that country was approaching ; hr made 
searching inquiry into the condition of its politics and its military establish- 
ments; he went over in imagination the best measures of strategy for curbing 
or conquering it ; and he wrote his memorandum for the guidance of the British 
commander-in-chief, whoever that person might be, when the anticipated crash 
should happen. He particularly recorded the results of his observations on the 
Dooab during tlie campaign against Dhoondiah, and did so in a style as if, through- 
out that hot hunt, he had never had a care about either chasing tlic enemy or 
subsisting his own troops, but had been employed wholly in surveying the coun- 
tiy. He also, when the portents of the war became unmistakably manifest, 
kept a daily journal of the preparations for it and of his own proceedings. 

The Mahratta power, after our conquest of Mysore and our confederacy with 
the Nizam, was the only one which could hope to strive with the British sov- 
ereignty. It had vast resources ; it was inveterately aggressive ; it hated tlie 
British name; and it looked as if, amid the sudden evolutions of oriental affairs, 
it might at any moment come down upon our Indian empire like an avalanche 
of the Alps upon a cottage at their base. For the present, however, it was so 
divided against itself— divided fivef<dd and furiously — as to threaten no ill to its 
neighbour. But there were two things which, if they happened, might render 
it si(ffidenily menacing, — first the rise of any one of its five competing princes 
to supreme undisputed dominion, and next the co-operation with his army of a 
large French element ; and both of these seemed not unlikely to occur. 

Sdudiah, the Bao or prince of Milwa, whose dominions extended north- 
ward to Delhi, was hi^ in the aac|ei|daat» and at the same time was specially 
averse to ftie British. He not on^ awayed a strong sceptre over his own terri- 
tories^ but had virtually ovenuaatend those of the Peishwa. He had not vtti- 
tuied, indeed, to do any act of overt sovereignty at Poonah, or to break the 
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tiond ttf nominal alteymoe ta itolailftffc faeww donly 
his compctitert ^hlid M amWtioiii for that place os hkml^^ 

he nevertheless was the ruling mind and hdd the Pieiih#a Ih 

Strings;' and he it was who, eat of avevsiott to the Britisli, or out of nwfdl in 
prevent them from linking their intenote to PooQoh, had canMd the 
to decline the offer of territory which they mode ib him at the portitte of tM9 
Mysore conquest Now this man had on army of 88,000 in&titry, 8^000 
vaJiy, and upwards of 270 pieces of artillery, all disciplined by'^a PrendhttMto 
of the name of Perron, principally officered also by Frenchmen, and generally 
not inferior in equipment to the tr«iined battalions of the East India Ocfenpany; 
and to that French generalissimo, M. Perron, he confided the gurvermnent of 
his northern provinces, while he himself gave his main attefllOBilMId ifee politicB 
of the Deccan, and to the maintenance c^liib ascendancy over the Peishwa. 

Ilolkar, the Kao or prince of Indore, beheld the rising power of Seindiah 
with jealous animosity, and felt stung from time to time with a maddening ambi- 
tion to outrival and bupplant liim. He resolved to put his army on afoedShg of 
cqualitv with Scindialfs, to increase its strength, to officer it with Frontmen, 
to hold icad> for action in the Deccan, to vie with Semdiah in graqdng at 
powci in Poonali and at conquest m the south, and to seize the earliest ptwtdOt 
which might occur, amid good opportunities, for dragging him into combftt 
The competition of these two princes, and the designs of both upCtt Ibe 
Peishwa, t1 us tended to accumulate a vast military force, under French bufin- 
ence, in a spirit of hostility to the British, and with a view to such supremacy 
of dniiiinioii on the part of one or other of the competitors as could net be en- 
dured by our Indian empire. The competitors, indeed, were as yet too hot in 
their own quarrel to think largely of the British, and required to settle that quar- 
rel — ^thc one to subdue the other — ^before attempting any extnnsK; conquest. 

\ et Semdiah had sent agents to foment rebeUion against the British among the 
friends of the Mysore dynasty of Tippoo ; his army, under M. Perron, was fta» 
tioncd on the most vulnerable point of the British frontier; and the instant he 
should get tho upper hand of Ilolkar, or that Holkor should get the upper 
hand of him, the conqueror would not foil, according to the unifonn 
victorious Mahrattas, to make a fierce irruption into the neighbouring 
ries. Nor was this all the evil; for the French from head-quarUfrs wb fr tt 
eagerly at work. And though checked for a while by the peace of AmieusjMi'' 
doing anything overtly, they even then went on, in their untameaUe hd ^tg^f yl t o 
do all the mischief they could in secret ; haaomuch that Decaen, a pubNb iigent 
of Bonaparte, while on a mission in India, OiH while outwardly bbMtvtug the 
Btipul^ons of peace, was under strict injunctions to provide for wA;*^^ • 
fhir Governor-General watched keenly the gathering ttohn, ffoit ddoin^ 
best means in his power to dissipate or encomiter it. Kariy in UfOt;' m c|9W5 

G 
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'ekicliBd a sabciiliaiy treaty and defensive alliance with the Guicowar, who had 
more to fear than to hope from ihe ambitious struggles of liis brethren, and 
therefore permitted hitnaelf to be drawn into the interests of the British. In 
June of the same year, t^e ObvemoivGeueral made overtures for an allian^so 
with tbe Peisliwa; but the latter, not being his own master, whatever might be 
his private wishes, was obliged by the dictation of Scindiah to decline tlic 
OYertores^ tibt only on their ori|pnal teims, but on any terms whatever into 
Whkdl they tSeuld be modified. Marquis Wellesley endeavoured also to become 
mwliator between Scindiah and Ilolkar, and to reston* an equilibrium of power 
by Winging the rivals to mutual amity. But Scindiah was too proud, too 
^•lloSt9e, too confident of triumph to permit his advances; and, relying on the 
strength of hts military preparations, and on the abilities of his French ofiicei*t», 
he suddenly seized on Poonah, treated the -Foishwa as a va<ssa], and made 
arrangements for reconstructing the Mahratta empire in Ids own favour, and 
hurling defiance at tlie British. 

The annies of Scindiah and Uolkar had already taken the field in Malw:i, 
to tiy there the contest for empin*. But Holkar suddenly changed his ])laii, 
crossed the Nerbudda, marched toward Poonah, and on the 25tli October, 
when in the near vicinity of that city, priHdpitated himself into a general en- 
gagement with the combined fbrc'es of Scindiah and the Peishwa. **The 
Pd^wa was uuder an obligation to join Scindiah with his troops, and promised, 
moreover, his personal presence in tlic field. On the day of battle he mounted 
his elephant, indeed, and took scat in his war huudah; but nothing was further 
from his intention than risking his person among the sjfcarmen of Holkar. He 
therefore lingcied near the walls of the cit^, ready alike for flight or for con- 
gratulation. Holkar won the day, and upon the very earliest n'port from tlie 
scene of ponfliet, which showed clearly to wliicli side victory inclined, the 
Peishwa, whose cunning was as notorious as his cowardice, fled awa) .** But 
before his flight, he made ]>rivate overtures to the British I'esiduiit at Poonah for 
a general ilefensive alliance with our government, on a l)ahis similar to our 
alliance with tlie Xizum; and tlicse overtures were at the moment accepted 
4^ our rcbidimt, and afrerwards promptly ratified by the Governor-General. 
The Peihlraa find from his own dominions to the castle of Mhar in the Concan, 
went thence to the strong fortress of Severndroog, sailed thence, in a British 
vessel, to Basscin, and there received official assurance from Calcutta that our 
^HHveniment would employ every justifiable means for restoring his authority. 

In the meantime, Holkar, in order to reap full advantage from his vietoiy, 
foroed A^nrnt Bao, the brotiielr of the Peishwa, to take the office of prime 
minister of Poonnli, and the son^ Amnit, to ascend the %one, while he him- 
self ateumefi the command of lihe and tlio admmistratkm of the ttate. 
Scindiah also, though tlie British authorities made him an offer of a general 
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defensive alliance immediately after his defeat hy Holkar, not only refasod 
offer, and chose to continue hostile to the British, but wm believed ^ 
negociating a military co-operation with the Riyah of Berar, the repmeentative 
of the iHionsla taiiiily, whose vast territories lay on the north of those of the 
Nizam, and extended eastward to the Bay of Bengal. The Rajah of Beinr had 
also maintained pretensions to the supreine authority of the Mahratta empiffe 
founded on his affinity to the Rajah of Sattarah; and he might he supposed to 
feel little sympathy with one who liad just been beaten in a warlike eBbrt to 
usurj) that authority; but as he and Scdndiah had found a common foe in Hoi-’ 
koi, ds they iniagiiiid also that they had a common file in the British power, 
and as both had the fickle, shaiji, oriental character which promptly veem with 
the wind of any political change, they were very likely to regard the pgsung 
jmictun* as an ample occasion fur making common cause with their arms. 

In this state of things, the British governors could not be idle. They all 
felt that, as a measure of precaution, a strong army of observation on the 
southern hontiei of the Mahratta dominions, was requisite for the security of 
the ]iossessions of the British, the Nizam, and the Rajah of Mysore. The 
govcinn (lit of Madias, witliout waiting for fhe instruetiuns of the Govemor- 
(xeneiul, in Novemlnr, 1K02, concentrated an army of upwards of 19,000 men, 
uinlei Ijieutenunt-Gcnerul Stuart, at Hunydiur, on the north-west border of 
Myson*. The government of Bombay also firepared for service ail .the disposable 
force of that presidency; and at the request of the British resident wdth the 
Peishina, the buhsidiary force attached to the Nizam at Hyderabad, amounting 
to 7,.‘)r!)0 infantiy and cavalry, was held in readiness to take the field. 

The (lovcrnoi -General was powerfully aided in the negociatUms which pre- 
cedoil and followed this crisis — as were also Generals Wellesley and Lake in the 
subsequent military operations — by the remarkably able diplomatic agents who 
then resided at the bOYerid native courts, and by several otlicr bright stars in the 
galaxy of worth wliich ever spanned the political sky of Marquis Wellesley's 
Indian goverinnent. The most conspicuous of these in 1803 and 1804 were 
Lieutciiciiit-Colonel Close, resident with the Peishwa; Lieutenant- Ccdonel 
Collins, with Scindiah; Major Kirkpatrick, with the Nizam; Mr. Webbe> 4^ 
at Mysore, and afterwards with the Rajah of Berar, but who died in 
camp m the end of 1804; Major Malcolm, who for some time was in Ifeb 
with General WctUesley, and afterwards became the resident at Myioto; sod 
the Honourable Mount Stuart fUphinstone, Mr. Wilks, and Major Mnmu^ ullo 
were variously employed at this period in Mysmre and in the Deoesn. 

But we detract nothing from the feme of any or all of thsne wnrthieB when 
we soy that inoomparably the bri^test servant of the govuiiaQeS4«--wha botii 
threw most light upon its {^th in the season ef danger^ sod tooifl tq 

the effulgence in which that danger torminstodr-^Was Oenenl WsHesley; jife 
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msEB^ ox mwah*. 

yifiAM «ork, M we antiiSflirtang the crisit, WlteittWiij .still 

renpite igid ftr distance, and set a]|;^e fpporces 

<if hiB gt y t m|nd^||^iFyl|B ^rinpviiig to meet it ; and when at length a 

tieoeasiti' aeese ^ a liat/feto hnpk into It^ who should conduct a fo^ to rein- 
state the PcSdhwa ctn ^Atfene, and should possess in his one person the high^ 
est ddd of 9> general and a dylotnatisti there was an unanimous opinion 
among alh^lMpMent judges in India that he was the man. The Governor- 
QenetlpLvJpf^^ Mt convinced that ^neral Wellesley’s military talents, 
see, and sound discretion, rendered him the fittest officer for so 
critioal wn enterprise. And Lord Clive said that the war could not be 
eonfided with equal prospects of advantage to any other person than General 
WdOesley, whose extensive local knowledge and personal influence among the 
^ICahrstta chieftains, acquired by his conduct in the Mysore, and by his 
victories over Dhoondiah and other refractonr chiefe, ^ ere peculiarly calculated 
to insuie success to the intended operations.” 

General Wellesley was put in command of a division of tlie army of obser- 
vation at llnn^hur, and ordered to advance on Poonah, and was em]>owcred to 
manage according to his own discretion all requisite communications with the 
Mohratta chiefs. His division amounted to 10,617 men of all arms, Eumpe- 
ans and nalivea, including the 19th dragomis, and the 74th regiment of f(x>t 
He mt a Strang desire to have his old corps, the 33d, with him, but was obliged 
;kp that desire. The subsidiazy force at Hyderabad, under the command 

li Odooel Stevenson, was appointed to co-operate with him ; and tlus was 
il l lgeMii ted by the addition of the 94th regiment, so as to be about the same 
9$ his own diviaioo. 

^ Qw i ya tel Wellesl^ arrived at Huzxyhur on the 8th of Marc h, commenced 
on the 9th, and crossed the Toombudra on the 12tli. His progress 
tlie Habzmtta territories was most successful. The fame which he had 
a^iguiAeid in. the campaign against Dhoondiah was still Iredi, universal, and 
OglkjttrfaBtlc. The whole population hailed him as a fiiend ; and almost all the 
ahM In ^ tiohn^ of hi* route joined him" with their forces, and accompanied 
IhoiidllL Tet he permitted no impropt.r advantage to be taken of the peo- 
du iiymy of their property, or to the relaxation of his 
ifcn/a d t aq||| #n » » ^ tfteldttimd to exercue his usual vigilaace, activity, tndiddll 

the supplies, preventing phuideri and oen- 
■tew A* SJhlMd been moving tbiM^ 

pPl»jy>H^i)iiii|i wm iptoM-ww ngppi]. tboMgb the dimate 

il i M mi i unlitecw^^ and though 

was 

iiiteiiirjbf Mr ««<ee 
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coDStitation of Jiiaaj of the men **lt w remarkabUi llli% ihr a brief ««nipaS^ 
the Europeans in India, from pnde and enei|Qr, attdfrMn a o^Hihll 
of onginal constitution, will endure hardship^ expOMie to ihe enH, «n4 
bettor than tht majority of the natives But afrefwaxds, alasjl Ih^pay'tlie 
heavy pnoe of their exertions. When the moral excitement hfts passed away, 
they often smk into supmeness , disease invades and the gallant frllowa 

wither into yellow and bloodless men , and, while yet scarce at niid-4ige them- 
selves, so die It IB well to mark these things, frr thoosands upon thousands 
of soldiers, in all armies and in all countries, sink dofwn Into early graves which 
their own services have dug, without the eclat of bottle, withottt one leaf of 
laurel to iiiinglo with the unwelcome cypress/* 

Holkar, the usurper at Pooiiah, did not remain long there, but retired 
with the great bulk of his army 200 miles to Chandore. Amrut Bao was 
left in ( barge of Poonah, and of the Peishwa’s family , and, when he learned 
that a British armv was advancing, he removed the Peiahwo*B ftumly to Seva- 
ghur, and male pieparations to sack, buin, and rum Poonah. Oeneral Welles- 
ley ro( ving inh lligeiice of this, appeared suddenly before the mty, and saved 
It s 1 1 1 1 lu not been detained six hours by efforts to get the hght artiUeiy 
throu^li th B )u Ghaut, he would have been in time to surprise the plac^ «&d 
t( ciitme ill Ainnifs force wathm it, amounting to about 1,506 menu As it 
was, till cn<iny escaped and the mhabitanta welcomed the Britiali milny as 
dcliveieis vnd tnst 1 them with the most aftectionate kiji^dliMar. was 

instantly icstoic^d, business was everywhere resumed, and fthe Psishwa, 
ilreidv on his way fiom Basse in under the protection of a British escort, Ifaa 
mimed il 1} icinstated on hib throne 

A’Vi have mentioned Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, as one 
many brilliant agents of the Bntish government whoSe co-operation wif jikjOynd 
by Geneiol Wellesley, and we think well to state a fow paiticiilaie here 
respecting that oiheer, in order to throw a little hght on the nature and et|snt 
o^ this co-operatinn He was in India long before and long after CMIl||i|| 
Wellesley, having served as a subaltern agkmst Hyder Ali m 179^ iifff- 
died as Governor of Madras m 1827 , SO that he both brought laiga Apepe- 
nence to bear on the period of his co-operation with our heiro) and 
experience from that period for important foture sennee. tie ^cJfftnnld hsM 
work m the commissariat department during the campa^n tettuiliated^ 

the foil of Senngapatam , and after the partition of Tippoc^tf Mdjbone^ 
appointed to superintend the afikin of the vnld, rugged, seokli^atyiijgs dtaCiibl Of 
Canora Here lie was under General (then Oolondl) W^fiesl^. aa Goeembr 
of Mysore, acting as Ins foyer to lift up idl tfte forriMa dblite df Ctefttn frnm 
aniifoy to order, «ud from barburism to fodfTL mW 

ardnous, most self^yhlg^ W hO In jft, 
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sail, and a wisdom worthy* of comparison with the herculean proceed- 

of his superior. This part of his district above the Ghauts was a haunt of 
Dhoondiah; so that he had a special interest in the campaign against that free- 
booter, and gave great aid to it in the departments of intelligence and supply. 
He had also to act against some smart freebooters with his own hand, — ^particu- 
lariy against one called Vettel Hegada, who greatly disturbed the public tran- 
quillity of Canara. But he was soon able to say to a correspondent, ** I have 
now got Vettel Hegada and his heir apparent and principal agents hanged. His 
defeat and seiamre were entirely owing to tlie zeal of the inhabitants ; and I 
have no doubt that I should be able, with their assistance, to get the better of 
ai](y other vagabond rajah that should venture to rebel.” 

Sfayor Munro was also the first superintendent of the Ceded Districts, and 
^Coiltinaed to superintend them during seven years. He carried out all General 
(Aen Colonel) Wellesley’s plan for reducing them to onler. lie spent three 
months in expelling the Nizam's troops, who all gut into mutiny; he spent 
nearly nine months more in bringing the wild warlike cliiefs and the roving 
freebooters into sabjcction; he never for four years dwelt in a house, or 
remained stationary in a place, and never at all, on any occasion, had a luilitarv 
escort; and he at once won universal omfidence, taught the people to maintain 
themselves amid threatened famine, and drew from them an amount of rc\ enne 
fer the Government such as no man but himself would liuvo conceived il pos- 
to collect. His biographer, the Rev. Mr. Gleig, had he conteiujilated only 
Ids conduct in the Ceded Districts, much more when ho cuntcniplatcd similar 
conduct in a aeries of highly responsible situatiuns, through a long ])iiblic life, 
was perfectly justified in describing him as follows: — Endowed by nature with 
uf the highest order, possessed of a judgment singularly clear and 
resolutely brave, full fortitude, full of energy and decision, 
patient in inquiiy, prompt in action, cool and persevering amid difficulties and 
hindrance^ quick and ready in adapting bis means to his ends, }et so sober- 
minded as never to be taken by surprise, be seemed formed for a life of actiie 
enterprize. Extremely temperate in aU his habits, equally indisposed to give 
as to take offence, candid, open, manly in his bearing, over wliich neither jea- 
lous nor prejudice was permitted to exert the slightest control, he succeeded 
in securing the love and veneration, not less than he commanded the respect, of 
all around him. He lived but to promote the public good; whilst, in a thorough 
knowledge of the manners, customs, institutions, wants, and wishes of the na- 
tives, in his endeavours to obtain their confidence, in the success which attended 
those endeavours, and in just couoqitiODs of the measures best calculated to 
contribute to their welfiue^ few man have ever equalltMl, fiewer still have ever 
sutpomed him.** 

General WeUeriey, in his expedition for reinstating the Peishwa, enjoyed 
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the co-operation of Major Monio as auperintendei|||||| the Oaiied DMKiptl. 
Ehttracts from two lottois, both written hsf ^ Geneiwria the the 4^ on 
the Idth of Apnl while on his march, and the other on the 14th vi Maj wMle 
cncampdd at Poonah, may here be quoted for the double poipose of giving a 
specimen of that o(H)peration, and of illustrating the comprehensive care which 
General Wellesley, even at this early period of his career, exercised over the 
most minute aifairs of his campaigns. As it is poasible,” sa}b he, in the first 
of these letters, that the service on which I am employed may last after the 
livers will fill, it 18 necessary that I should make arrangements for having boats 
u})on all of them. I have accordingly written to Poumeah and to Mr. Read,” the 
forniir tlie prime minister of the Rajah of Mjsore, and the latter the successor 
of Major Munio in C^anara, to have some prepared in Mysore and m Soondah; 
and 1 must request )ou to have twenty basket-boats made in the Ceded Dis- 
tnets They should he of the bize of ten feet diameter, and three feet deep, and 
1 wi&li that they may be covered with double leather. The leathers ought to 
be sow(ri with thong, and of such a size as to cover the gunnela of the boats all 
round. 1 intend that jour boats sj^ould bo upon the Malpoorba, respecting 
whul I vill vvnt( to you hereafter. Besides boats, I shall want boatmen, of 
vvhu I voui distiicts ought to supply a large proportion. The total number that 
1 shall want is three hundred, of wWh Soondah can give only twenty, k^riore 
£ su])j)ose, about one hundred, and I must depend on you for thp remaindetil' 
In the second httir, that written at Poonah, he says, ^^As you are too far frMNn 
me, and it is possibk that joii may not be able to send ofif the boats at a period 
sufhcicntly oirly fur my purpose, 1 have directed that ten of the boats made in 
honndili, whuli wen* intended for the liver Gnlpoorba, may be left on tha river 
M<jlpof)rha Ten of >uui boats consequently are to be sent to the 
about 20 mih s fai ther on I beg you to give orders upon this subject to tW jpg iyb 
vou will send with tlie boats Their station upon the Malpoorba wiD bo at 
Langolj , that iijir n the Gulpoorha will be at Gourgeny. !Elie boatmen wham, 
juu send, should be divided equally between tlie stations <m the rivers Mal- 
})oorbi, (lulpoorba, and Kistiia. Their pay is to be one gold fanam for every 
d.i> they do not woik, and two gold fanams for eveiy day they do; it is to oom- 
nience from the daj tliej leave their villages, and to be paid weekly. 1 will 
settle with you for it, to the day of their arrival at their posts, as weU is for the 
expense of the carnage of the boats. Afterwards, it will be paid by the offloer 
in charge of the posts.” 
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T^b alliance of the Qxdoowar and the Peiahwa with tlie Bntisli government, 
the reinthronmant of the Peiahwa by the Britiah power, the occupation of Poonah 
by a Britiah forcse, the flight of Holkar and Scmdiah before a flouriah of tlie 
Britiah aword, the demonatration of reapect by so many Mahratta chieft for 
the Britiah name, and the display of moderation along nith firuiiiesa and of 
peaceable deaigna amid a triumphant prog|^ by the British army, all seemed tr> 
give promiae that the commotiona in the Mahratta empire, together with their 
threata of irmption into the Britiah territories, were at an end. But the appear- 
ances were deceptive. The destruction of Flench influence in the dominJoiis, of 
the Guicowar and the Peiahwa was almost the onl} real advantage gained ; 
and new troubles, new menaces, fierce and formidable, speedily rose out of the 
oldr The friendly power of the Giucowar, indeed, ouglit to ha>e been of some 
vidpnf bat it was so enfeebled by bad admimstration, that it could not, without 
Baltidi aid, be intmatod with the defence of the Guicowar’s own irontiers 
fiepandly power of the Poiahwa, besides being little more tlian nominal, was 
littanJir^pandyaed by indiscretion, silly jealousy, and coarse rank viudictivenebs in 
the Pd«hwa*a personal character. And the strong hostile power of Holkar, the 
strong hqatile powa&r of Scindiah, and the strong hostilQ power of the liajab of 
Ber^i aoddealj tbroatened to coalesce. Holkar appears to have fled to Chan- 
dont and Mi Poonab to its fate, for the purpose of aecnring rich plunder which 
he Md carried aw^y to Chfuidore ; be then made a predatory inroad upon the 
tetritories of the Nizam, and levied treasure from the districts near Nizamabad ; 
and he aftemrords sedulously qiread reports that he wros negociating a peace 
with Scindiah, that Sdndtob negociating an alliance with the Rajah of 
Baiar, and that the three would tooo i^pear in united force against the British* 
ScKudiah, thop^ ooqjWfcting vrith a British envoy who still continued to ply him 
w^^KVmrture. for a treaty^ did nef djifcountenance these reports, but rather 
^ went so dvr* in u ibw weeks, as flatly to say that the 

» «a» WonWM deaWad by an intatviaw wfioh M was about 
to jbif^ wb^ tbe Bf^ab Bentr* AH the three powan, aleo^ appeaaed to H 
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strengthening their armies ; Holkar was so actually l»c*lligercnt aa to threaten 
the Nizam’s strong town of Aurangabad, while the other two seemed to be 
thri'atoniiig tliat ally’s frontiers; so that the Rritish were dri\en, in ordinary 
j)oli(y, to stand jiropaivd for a thorough Mahratta war. 

General Wellesley busied himself for a 'while in strengthening his equip- 
ments at Poonah, even to the item of “making t.^0 more wheels” for his car- 
riages ; and then moved awjiy to the east to overawe Seindinh’s frontier. Colonel 
Stevenson was ordered to advance tow’suxl Aiirungahad, to drive Holkar away, and 
to protect the Nizam’s northern border, (ieneral Stuart marched forward to 
a position suitable f«*i gi^ing siipj)ort to both Oenoral ’Wellesley and Colonel 
.Stc‘\enson. The disposable troops of the Hond)ay jiresideiicy, amounting to 
upwards of 1, ()()(), were sent under the command of Colonel Murmy to co-operate 
with the fines of the (iiiicowar. An army of throe divisions was posted in 
lliiidost.iii, niidei tlie command of (Jeiieral Lake, to threaten the northern fron- 
tiers ot S<*indiali Mild the Ksi| di of Berar. And on the 2()th of tliinc, the Gover- 
n<ir-(ient“r:d .i)i]n iiaed (ioiiei.il Wellesley to the chief command of all the British 
troops and ot'lhc forces of our allies serving in the territories of tho l^eishwa, of 
the Ni .(III O' <il anv of the Mahratta states or chiefs, subject only to tho orders 
ot (leiural Stnail or (ieneral Lake, — and also empow'ered and directed him 
to assume .ind (*\ercisc the gen(*ral direc-tion and control of all the political 
and niilitarv atlairs of the British government in all these territories. 

“Tin* pn*sent slati* of aflairs in the M diratta empire, and the security of the 
alliance lat< K eoiieluded between His Highness the Pcisliwa and tlie Britibh 
(iovernmeiit,” said the Cltuenior-Ciencrul in his despatch to General Weller- 
le\, “rtcjuiu' that a teiiqiorai-y autlioiity should be constituted at the least 
possible distance from llic scene of e\entnal neguciation or hostilities, with frill 
’lowers to c<im lude upon the sjiot whatever nn*angemcnts may beeonu‘ neeesbary, 
either tor the final settlement of or for the active prosecution of the war. 

lour ap])ro\ed a* lit\, zeal, teinjier, and judgment, combined with your 
esteiisne hical e\])criencc, >our established influence and high reputation among 
the Mahratta chiefs and states, and your intimate knowdedgo of my 'views and 
sentiments coiieeniing the British hiterests in the Moliratta empire, have deter- 
mined me to vest these important and arduous powers in your hands.** The 
temporary authority thus set uji in General Wellesley’s pcrboii w'as so vast as to 
afteet the immediate destinies, the siKual condition, the entire temporal interests 
of one half or more of all the Jnduui peiiinsul.i. The suhoi'diiiation of the mili- 
tar\ part of it to the paramount command of General Lake and General 
Stuart w’as a neeesbary homage to the etiquette of military rank. But Gene- 
ral Lake was to ojjerate on the opposite side of the hostile territories, so that 
lie would not be at all likely to come into contact with General Wellesley 
except ill ihe case of eonquest to the very core of these territories; and Gene- 
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ral Stuart, when the proper moment arrived for advancing into active co-ope- 
ration 80 as to assume the immediate command of the western army, dis- 
covered an urgent call for his own services on the Malabar coast, to watch a 
threatened descent of the French, and wrote as follows to the Governor-Gene- 
ral : — ‘‘The experience gained by Major-General WeUesley during his former 
operations in the Mahratta tdhitories, the extensive knowledge and influence 
which he has ac(]uirod in the present campaign, and his eminent military 
talents, enable him better than an> other officer to prosecute with success the 
service which he has hitherto conducted with so much ability ; and '1 have 
cliosen to relinquish the gratification which 1 should derive from the command of 
an army ])robably destined to undertaxe very distinguished services, in order to 
continue that important charge in the hands of the offii'er best qualified in my 
judgment to exercise it aith advantage to the public.” 

(ieneral Wellesley thus had a high opportunity for proving himself a hero. 
To proclaim an important war and to conduct it 'a ere alike within his authority. 
A great foe was before him, a comiH?teiit force was behind him; and whenever 
lie might think fit, he could precipitate them into the crash of conflict. But he 
was shw to she I blood. He had to think not only of the warri(»ris fame and 
the conqueror’s glorj", but also of the lives of thousands of his fellow-men, and 
the well-being of many millions. He therefore resolved to attempt nothing as 
a hero till he did ever^'thing possible as a pacificator. He thus gav e a sjiecimen 
of the moderation, forbearance, and love of ]>eace which ever formed a distin- 
guishing featun? of his character, and which no doubt also constituted a large 
element of his power both in cabinets and in the field. This constituent of 
character, together with the reflectiveness, the entire self-command, and the 
high moral magnanimity which necessarily accompany it, is valuable to all 
public men, and exists more or less in eveiy justly influential civilian, but was 
eminently excellent and not a little wonderful in so great a soldier. Few or 
none of the enemies whom he fought or of the armies whom he led understood 
it, or ])erhap8 adverted to it; but all were, at some time or other, electrified by 
its influence. An enem^ who saw liim, for weeks together, the impersonation 
of meekness and endurance, liehaving like a lanih, were apt to be panic-struck 
when he made a spring at them, and proved himself a lion. And his liest 
troops when held long in the leash, panting like hounds for the chase, w'-ere liable 
to run more liotly and steadily at the foe when at length tlie leash was let slip. 
Civilians, on the other hand, who knew that he was the bravest of men and 
most brilliant of (‘ommanders, unconsciously attached a special weight to his 
words when, at any time, he gave bis counsel for caution, concession, or peace. 

General Wellesley could ttot obtain any certain intelligence of HoUrar, and 
was not yet directly commitiO^ with the Rajah of Beror; so that he was obliged 
to address all his oonciliilMiy neigoriations to Soindiah. That prince was one 
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of the moet wily of despots, a master of artifice, a paiagon of evasion and deceit, 
wearing a mask of solemn sincerity upon a face of derisive falsehood, and 
withal so grandly audacious as to do the most impudent action with perfect 
nonchal4nce. General Wellesley sow at once his insincerity, and made a aeries 
of most patient efforts to draw him into truthful dealing, but got little else than 
continuous hollow protestations of good faith, till it became painfiilly manifest 
that the sole object of the Maharajah— “ the great king,” as he called himself— 
was to gain time. The General then demanded, in token of the sincerity of his 
protestations, that he should withdraw his army from the menacing position it 
had assumed, in union with that of the Rajah of Berar, on the frontier of the 
Nizam's territories, and should retire beyond the Nerbudda, — promfising, at the 
same time, that the instant this were done the British troops would be with- 
drawn from the vicinity of Scindiali's frontier. But the faitUeas Scindiah, and 
also the Rajah of Berar, who was now in close junction with him in council and 
in the field, unl> replied by a demand which substantiaUy meant that the British 
troops should immediately w'itlidraw, while their own army should remain. 
Colonel Collins, oui agent at the camp, now remarked, I am too mucli ac- 
customed to Malirattn tergiversations to be surprised at the disengenuous con- 
duct of the Rujah of Berar, and 1 feel extremely hurt at my inability to leave 
the camp of the klaharajah this very day.” 

It was tlie (ith of August when Geneml Wellesley got intelligence of this 
ultimatum; and ob the next day he issued the following proclamation: — 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar having threatened with hos- 
tilities tlie British government and their allies Rao Pundit Purdhuun and the 
Nabob Ni/am Ah, and in pursuance of these threats, ha\ing advanced with 
their large armies to a position contiguous to the frontiers, and having refused 
to depart fiom it, notwithstanding the repeated representations and entreaties of 
Major-General Wellesley, as the only mode of preserving peace, he at last finds 
himself obliged to commence hostilities against those chiefs. He does not, how- 
ever, intend to make war upon the inhabitants; and accordingly all amildars 
(revenue-officers) and others are required to remain quietly in their stations, and 
obey the orders they will receive; and if they do no injury to the British 
armies, none will be done them. But notice is hereby given, that if any of the 
inhabitants of the country either abandon their dwellings, or do any injury to 
the British armies or their followers, they will be treated as enemies, and suffer 
accordingly.” 

The bravery of the confederate4 princes in provoking this dedaratiqn of 
war may seem surprising; but the real bravery was all on the otiier side. The 
British, besides having a comparatively small fyfOO in the field, and havit^ ex- 
tremely little practical support from their aUies, Me greatly embarrassed by the 
condition of the countiy. All the Peishwa’s where they had thefr 
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chief positioniB^ and which they required to make the base of the coming cam- 
paign for both supplies and retreat, was in a state of ruin. Holkai's armies had 
gjBDfumed the produce of the previous year, had swept away all valuable light 
^l|iroperty by extortion and plunder, had i^uced entire districts to such uttci* 
desolation fliat scarcely a human being was to be seen. The very landowners 
and revemie-offiGers, in most parts, also had been obliged to sanction theft for the 
sustenance of their retainers; so that almost every man had become a thief and 
a sluggard,-— totally disinclined to cultivate the land or do any other work so 
long as he could find aii.> thing to steal. Many of the forts and fastnesses, too, 
even in the vexy neighbourhood of Poonah, were still in the hands of iiolkaPs 
adherents, serving os so many robbers* dens to keep tlie whole community in 
agitation. The many chiefs, likewise, who wished well to the Biitish govem- 
mmit, even such as, feeling liearty attachment to the Peishwa's jinwer, believed 
that the only becurity for its continuance was British protection, had been 
awed by the menadiig appearance of tlie confederate princes* armies, and 
now dreaded to take any part in the impending contest till tliey should see 
which side was likely to prove tlie strongest. Moreover the confederated chiefs 
themselves, and also their officers and troops, were full of that tough subtle 
strength which arises from confident expectation of success. Tl^y had been 
accustomed to regard Mahratta confederacy as a force vihich notliing could 
withstand. They remembered, cs]iecially, how it had triumphed ili former times 
against the British power. They did not take into account how the British 
government had formerly laboured under difficulties, how it hud subsequenth 
become lithe and strong, how they theniselveB bad been weakened l>\ dhisious; 
but, supposing parties to be still wbat they had been, with the momentous difler- 
enoe of the acquisition of French tactics on their own side, tliei did nut doubt 
that they had only to set their armies in motion against the Britisli to insure 
victoiy, — that, like the Roman aimy under Coisar, they would siiii])]} ** come, 
see, and conquer.*' 

General Wellesley did not expect to achieve anything by legerdemain, lie 
knew that all the task before him w'as a work, and a laborious one; and he had 
sedulously, anxiously, laboriously prepared for it. In the ensuing campaign," 
admirably remarks his Times* biographer, ^ his duties consisted in so combining 
his movements that none of his detachments werq taken at a disadvantage, 
that the peculiar qualities of the British troops might be turned to the 
beat account, and that the difficulties of Indian warfare might be obviated by 
waiy piovisioD, or surmounted by vigorous enterprise. It was now that his con- 
taavqkpnries had the opportunity uf obaarving his singular faculties of foresight 
and his oxtnonlinaxy aptitudes in all departments of his profession. In his a^r 
vrith Dhoondiah he had aocnxmte^ noted the charactenstics of native warfare^ 
the chief foatures and aerviceahle pdnts of the countiy, the strength of the forts, 
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Slid the course, depth, and periodical veriaitionB of the rivers* Frtnn these 
observations he had conceived his plans of a Mahratta campaign. Seleidtog a 
season when the rivers were not fordahle, ho turned this feature of the oocAitry 
to the advantage of the British, ity preparing boats and pontoons, with vMli h« 
knew the enemy would be unpro^ded. His despatches contain thO most mintite 
instmetions for riie fabrication of these bridges and boats, for the eSlabliiAniltnt 
of particular ferries, and for their protection by proper guards. Aware that a 
native anny relied on the superior rapidity of its movements, he had been inde- 
fatigable in improAing the breed of draughb-bullocks by the aid of Tippoo’s 
famous stock; and he had resolved, when occasion came, to discard the U’aditional 
rules of marching and halting. The forts, he observed, were strong enough, if 
well defended, t<» give serious trouble, and too numerous to be besieged in form, 
lie gaxe orders, theiHifore, by w’ay of conveying an adequate idea of British 
prowess, tliat one or two of them should be carried by simple escalade, and that 
an exainjilc should be made of the garrison in case of any desperate resistance. 
These tactics wciHi completely successful. A Mahratte chief wrote to his friend as 
follows* — ‘These English are a strange people, and their general a wonderifhl 
man. came in here tliis morning, looked at the pettah wall, w'’alked over 

it, kilhsl all the garrison, and returned to breakfast. Who can withstand themf 
The result was that the strongest foils in the country were afterwards takcp, 
with little or no loss of life on either side.’’ 

At the time of ibsuiiig his proclamation of war, General Wellesley was en- 
cainjied at Walkee, within six miles of Scindiah's strong fort of Ahmednuggur. 
That foil XX as then one of the strongest in India; and it was the capital of a 
district yielding about 684,000 rupees of revenue, — ^it overawed the northern 
frontier of the Nizam, — it coniniaiided the conimunif^ation between Scindiah's 
territories and Poonah, — and, when captured by the British, it was fitted to 
serve ns an impoitaiit point of support to their future operations. Geneitil 
Wclleslej appean •! before it on the 8th of August. He had sent on a messenger 
to summon the goxernor to burrender; and on his own arrival in the neighbour- 
ho<)d of the town, or “ pettah” adjoining the fort, he offered protection to tile 
inhabitants. But the wall of the pettah was veiy lofty and defended by tov^ers, 
a battalion of Scindiali’s regular infantir and a body of brave mercenary Arabs 
occupied the pettah, a body of cavalry occupied on open space between the 
pettah and the fort; and tin the faith of all this force General WeUesley'B sum- 
mons and offer were met by defiance. He instantly ordered attacks by escidade 
to be made in three places. The assailants mounted the walls in ^le. 

They found very narrow footing at the top, but held it tenaciously. Hie Arabs 
made a stubborn resistance from the towers, and afterwards fouglit fiercely inltiie 
•treetsi the troops within the town also fought itantiily; and the assailluits did 
not become masters of the town without a brisk and gallent ocmiest, nor till 
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after they hacl lost 118 in killed and wounded. During die following night, an 
manj of the enemy as were not required fur the defence of the fort, including 
nearly all the surviving Arabs, morrhed off to the north. On the 9th, General 
Wellesley reconnoitred the ground in the vicinity of the fort; in the evening, 
he seized a position within 400 yards of the wall ; during the night, a batteiy 
was constructed; and at daylight on the 10th, this opened against the fort with 
such effect that the governor speedily requested that the firing should cease in 
order that he might send a person to treat for his siurrcnder. The British com- 
mander expressed his readiness to listen to terms, but expressed also his deter- 
mination to keep the gnns playing till the fort should be either surrendered 
or taken. On the morning of the 11th, the governor of the fort made an offer 
of snirender, on condition that he should be allowed to march out with his 
ganison, and to carry away his private property. The British commander 
accepted this offer, on the condition that hostages should be sent; and as these 
did not arri^ e in his camp till five in the evening, he kept his batteries firing 
away till that hour, without ever ceasing a moment, except to cool the guns. 
On the morning of the 12th, the garrison, amounting to 1,400 men, marched 
out. The British loss, during all the attack on the fort, was very small. 

Gieneral Wellesley lost no time in taking administrative as well as military' 
possession of the district commanded by Ahmednnggnr. So early as the 14th, 
he appointed a collector to superintend its affairs. But said he to him, in a 
letter of fonnal instructions, wish yon to bear in mind that to keep this 
countiy in a state of tranquillity, and to secure for the use of the troops under nn 
command its resources, and a free communication through it with Poonali and 
Bombay, are objects of far greater importance than to collect at present a Iargt‘ 
revenue from it.” And on the 24th he wrote to Major Shaw'c, “ Twelve days 
have elapsed since I took Ahinednuggur, and in that time 1 have marched 
nearly fifty miles, and ha%e crossed the river Godavery. Ha\iiig settled our 
conquests south of that river 1 hope to get on equally well in future. But I 
tremble for the want of the common eountiy grains for the follow'crs and cattle. 
The countiy is completely exhausted, the >il]dgos depopulated, and large tracts 
of excellent land uncultivated. Indeed, I believe that these facta are the 
principal causes of Ilolkar' s keeping aloof from the confederates. We have 
lost such numbers of cattle by the length of our inarch and stan^atioh that we 
have none to carry grain for our followers.” He learned, too, that of a vast 
herd who were then on the way to join his camp from the south, nearly one half^ 
had already died. But he had crowds of brinjarries around him whom he had 
brsugfat from Mysore; he had made great arrangements for supplies ftom the 
telritories of the Nizam ; and he maintained a steady conviction that coDtrivanoe 
and labour could just as surely overcome the worst difficufties of the oonmiiai^ 
sariai^ os bravciy and arms could subdue the boldest antogonisln of the enemy. 
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His distant command within the territories of the Guicowar caused him 
most embarrassment. The very distance of it was perplexing. Communication 
with it was necessarily slow; intelligence from it was always old; and orderi to 
it were feldom prompt enough to suit passing emergencies. The inteUigance, 
too^ was sometimes egregiously frdse, and could never be* trusted. On one 
occasion, for instance, he was informed from Guzeisit that Holkar had just been 
seen on the Taptee with 160,000 horse and vast quantities of guns and miKtaiy 
equipments; while he had certainly learned from other quarters that that 
prince had just sustained vast losses of cattle, had sent his cavalry into Mnlwa to 
foray for their own subsistence, and had lefr behind him and buried his guns 
and military equipments. The army in Guzerat, also, was in a dislocated con- 
dition, dispersed into numenms small inefficient corps, under such separate com- 
mands as bioke iij) its organization and rendered the concentrating of it 
impossible, — “a piece of machinery so disjointed’* that he could not, by his 
orders from a distance, be answerable for its operations. He felt all the more 
annoyed at this, that if it had been in proper condition he could easily have 
assigned it buch a plan of operations as should have effectually checked or over- 
whelm^^d ill the hostilities of Holkar. ‘‘ What we want in Guzerat,” said he, 
^*is oigaiiizdtion, equipment, and regular sources of supplies. If we should be 
able to arrange that, and Holkar should enter into tlie war, 1 will lay that corps 
upon the hack of Indore and Ougeiii in such a manner as probably will induce 
the gentry to turn their thoughts to the defence of their own territories instead 
of the annoYunco of ouis.” But wliat was worse than all, a plan which he sent 
for org.inizing and equipping the troops, and for tlie general defence of Guzerat, 
was only “acquiesced in,” and “ not approved,” by the district governor; so that 
it was sure to be carelessly executed or absolutely thwarted. His perplex!^ 
from these s<*veral causes i-ose so high that, for a time, he relinquished the com- 
mand in that quarter altogether, leaving the authorities there to do just what 
they pleased. 

He got some consolation, howevei, in the fall of Baroach. This was g 
strong and important fort, on the w'estem frontier of Scindialfs dominioiii, 
situated near the sea, and overawing Guzerat. He had, on the 6th of August — 
the same day on which he received Sclndiah’s ultimatum, — sent an order for 
reducing it, with instruction not to sufifer the operations against it to be inUiv 
rapted or delayed by any negociation whatever; and in due time he received 
intelligence of its capture. Colonel Woodington, with about 1,000 iofruitiy and 
six pieces of artilleiy, appeared before the pettah adjacent to it on the 24th of 
Ajigu^ He found the enemy posted in front of the pettah, but very easily, and 
with little loss, foiled them to make a precipitate retreat into the fort. Hie bat- 
tering operations effiseted a practicable breach so early as the forenoon of the 
29t^; and the storm was or^red at three o’clock that day^-r^ hour when it 
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was thought the enemy would be off their guard. The storming party, includ- 
ing the resenre, comprised about three-fifths of the whole besieging force, 
arraiiged in three divisions ; and they had stiff hot work, but behaved with great 
gallantry, and carried all before them. A more steep ascent to the breach, or 
one of such great length, is seldom seen. About 250 of the enemy were killed# 
and at least twenty-three otand of colours were taken. The loss of the victors 
was 12 killed and 48 wounded. 

The western portion of tlic conquest thus begun by the Guzerat army was 
soon after strengthened bv the capture of the fort of Powanghur; and, on the 
whole, went on prosperously ; yet was still attended by occasional circumstances 
which annoyed General Wellesley, and struck off from his flinty spirit some fine 
glowing sparks of reproof For example, on the 16th of September, he wrote 
to Colonel Murray respecting one of these: — ‘‘ Major Walker’s plan to get 
possession of Futteh Sing’s person, before paying hib ransom, 1 consider, be- 
tween ourselves, to bo one of the most uiilortunate that has occurred. It may 
be called what they please; but as the Pataim must have brought Futteh Sing 
to Berar with a small escort, with the hope of receiving the ransom, and in the 
certainty that they would not be attacked, it is, in fact, a broach of faith, than 
which nothing can be more unfortunate and injurious to us at the present mo- 
ment. Besides, the consequence of it will most probably be, that Ilurky iCban, 
and a parcel of blackguards who are hanging upon the Ghauts, and waiting 
only for Holkar's signal to begin their operations, will enter the Attavesy upon 
the excellent pretence of punishing this act of perfidy of the English, and of 
collecting the ransom which had been promised to them. Thus the^ will find 
us unprepared; and whatever may be the result of our negociations with 
Holkar, we shall be engaged with home of his chiefs.” 

Another annoying circumstance in the Guzerat army, wa> frequent quarrels 
onufil^ officers, arising from ])rivate pique and a spin! of partisanship, and 
p rodoe te g wasteful, irritating demands for public investignrion. General Wel- 
lesley, writing to Colonel Murray on this subject, said, It occurs to me that 
thfisw k much party in the army in your quarter. This must be put an end to. 
And there is only one mode of effecting this ; and that is fur the commanding 
officer to he of no side excepting that of die public, to employ indiscriminately 
Ihoae who can best servo the public, be they who they may, or in whatever ser- 
vice. The consequence will be that tlie service will go on; all parties will join 
in forwarding it, and in respecting him; there will be on end to their pet^ 
dkputes about trifles; and the commanding officer will be at the head of an 
army instead of a party.” 

But where, in the meantime, were the /combined armies of Scindiah and the 
Bijlrii of Berar? They were, as we mw, in a blazo of braveiy agaiuit the 
tkh, fuU of fire to consume them, perfisctly confident of victory; and wky ^ 
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th^ not at once nuh down upon the hosts of General WoUealej and sweep 
them from the landf First, General Lake was distracting their attention by a 
crash of war on the other side of their tmtories; and next, they chose con- 
duct hostiKties according to a fashion of their own. That fashion was sMIar 
to the ancient Fabian one, — similar also to the fashion of the ferocious, yet cool 
oniffiilftriTig Hyder All, who, when a Brituh commander in pursuit of him called 
him a coward for declining battle, replied, <‘Give me the sort of troops that 
you command, and your wish for battle will soon bo gratified. You will under- 
stand my mode of warfare in time. Shall I risk my cavalry, which coat a 
thousand rupees eac*h horse, against your cannon-balls, whicli cost two-pence? 
Ko, I will march your troops till their legs shall become tlic size of their 
bodies. You shall not have a blade of grass, or a drop of water. 1 shall hear 
of you evciy time your drum beats ; but you shall not know where I am once 
a-moiith. 1 uill give your army battle; but it shall be when I please, not when 
you desire it.” 

During two weeks or more after the declaration of war, the united armies of 
Scindiuh and the llajah of Berar, continuing to prowl upon the Nizam’s fron- 
tier, w inching for opportunities to make a desolating irruption, were held efieo- 
tually in check by only the detachment of Colonel Stevenson. Not a Mah- 
ratta horseman, during all that time, could get across the bouudaiy; evety 
attempt at an inroad was pronijitly stopped or re(>elled ; and, on one occasion, 
even a con's o\ in«irching in with legitimate supplies was cut off. The combined 
armies began to buffer want, began to pay famine prices for com, and became 
impatient. On the 24th of August, a large body of their cavalry broke into the 
Nizam’s territories by the Ghaut of Adjunteo, passing betw'een the splendid city 
of Aurungabod and Colonel Stevenson’s detachment, who had moved eastward 
toward Badowley Ghaut; and they advanced to the city of Julnapoor, wbent 
the^ lisid a small fort, about 40 miles north-east of Aurungabad. General 
lesley an ived at Aurungabad on the 29th; and as soon as they heoyd uf Ins 
uitIviiI there, they changed their direction, and marched off to the south-east, 
apjiarently intending to cross the Godavery, and advance upon Hyderabad. 
The Godaveiy was then eveiywhere fordable, — a circumstance never bel^jre 
known at that season of the year. General Wellesley immediately 
eastward along tlie left bank of the river, and thus Intercepted thorn from gOfiBg 
southward — “ showed them,” as he said, “ that tliey could not go alone to Hy^ 
derabad” — and at the same time protocted two important convoys which were 
on the way to join his army from the valley of the ^stna. The enemy wheeled 
round on their track, and returned to Jainapoor. But they were so hi^ pressed 
there, so closely hemmed in, so likely to be forced into a regular bottle, they 
rode qfwedily off from that quarter, to mancenvxe through the country, and to 
frU back into a junctiem with their infiuitiy. They now, fixr aome time, behave^ 

1 
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in a manner somewliat similar to what Dhooudiah had done, perplexing tlie 
British coinmander a thousandibld more by the difficolty of getting near them, 
or even the difficulty of obtaining intelligence respecting them, than by any 
actual hostilities. They were sheer freebooters, diving in small parties wherever 
they could into the Nizam’s borders, pouncing upon property in rough robber 
fashion, and even capturing persons and carrying them away, in order to com- 
pel them to pay a ransom or give up their goods. So common was this lost 
process that, as a means of attempting to put a stop to it, General Wellesley 
felt induced to make reprisalb, by ordering the seizure and imprisonment of any 
rich respectable subjects of Scindiaii who could be found witliin the dominions 
of the Peishwa and the Goicowar. But, in general, the marauding parties, 
when not in any considerable sti'engtli, did very little harm; for the armed pea- 
santry of the viUages stoutlj resisted their demands, and compelled them to pay 
a high price for such grain as they could get. 

Colonel Stevcn&on took Jaluapoor on the 2d of September; and General 
Welle&lcy consigned that place, together with a district commanded by it, to the 
administration of the officers of the Nizam. Colonel Stevenson, on the night of 
the 6tli, and again on the night of the 9th, surprised detachments of the enemy, 
threw them into alarm and confusion, and caused them much loss. General 
Wellesl^, on the 10th, was apprehensive that some strong marauding j)arties 
might penetrate to the south, even so fiur as the Ceded Disirii to, and sent off a 
despatch to Lieutenant-C’olonel (afterwards Sir T.) Muim), to put him on his 
guard. The General also, while marching from place to place, in bootless pur- 
suit of the enemy, devising methods to harass them or to bring them to action, 
maintained a prodigious amount of constant personal cai’e on all matters within 
the vast range of his influence, — ex]>ressed in correspondence with the military 
leaders under him, with the rcsideiitb at Pooiiah, Baroda and Hyderabad, and 
with the governors of Bombay and Calcutta. His despatches at this period 
sparkle all over with the vigilance and energy of a great conqueror in pursuit of 
a slippery foe ; yet, taken in tlie aggregate, look far more like the joint product 
of all the chief uffioesrs of a great government. 

About the 12th of September, the Maliratta army of cavalry were joined by 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry’, and by a large well-appointed train of 
artillery, under the command of French officers; and then they became some- 
what stationazy between B<dcerdun and Jaffierabad. On the 2lBt, General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson met at Budnapoor ; and believing the enemy 
to be then encamped at Bokerdnn, they concerted a plan for so approaching 
him as to force him into a general action. They were to march next morning, 
General Wellesley by the eastern defiles through the mountains, and Colonel 
Stevenson throng the western defiles, so as to prevent the enemy from esci^ 
ing to the sonth; end after reaching the other aide, they were to converge to- 
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ward each other, and suddenly assail him on the morning of the 24th, Iwjfore he 
could have time to decamp. They would thus require, while on the mandiy to 
diverge from each other to the distance of about twelve miles, in circUlftotlfhees 
which totdly ])tevented any kind of mutual support,— and in this respect, Aefr 
plan of operation has been pronounced by some good judges faulty ; but, had 
their intelligence been correct, they would, in due time, have easily and unob- 
structedly united their forces at a yjoiiit for perfectly hemming in the enemy, 
and making a combined attack ujwm his camp. Their intelligence, however, 
had all been necessarily obtained from the common hircarrahs or message-run- 
ners* of the country, who had to pick it up the best way they could in the face 
of numerous small flying parties of a great army of horse ; and though not 
egregiousW wrong, it proved to be wrong enough in the hour of need to throw 
the two commanders completely out of co-operation. 

(ioneral Wellesley so directed his march according to the information which 
lie had recen (hI respecting roads and distances as to encamp on the morning of 
the 28u at a distance of about twelve or fourteen miles from Bokerdun. But on 
arri\ mg at the proposed encamping ground, be learned, to bis surprise, that he 
was not more than flve or six miles from Bokerdun ; and he was told, at tlie 
same Time, that only the right wing of the Mnhratta army, consisting wholly 
of cavaliy, had been posted at Bokerdun, — that the left wing, consisting of in- 
fantry, was \iosted at Assye, six or eight miles from th.it place, — ^that the cavalry 
had, that morning, struck their camp .and marched off, — and that the infantry 
and artillery were preparing to follow, but were still on the ground. He believed 
the report to he true, or at all events thought it too important not to be put to 
the test ; and though his troops wore in need of rest after their march, he re- 
solved instantlj to move forward, and to attack the infantry if he found them at 
Assye, or could readily overtake them. He sent a messenger to Stevenson, 
then about eight miles to the left, to apprise him of this intention, and to desire 
him to advance. 

The total force at that timp with General Wellesley, British and native, foot 
and horse, did not exceed 8,000. He could not venture to reconnoitre without 
leading on the* whole. He therefore threw loose the baggage, arranged all his 
little army, the cavalry in the van, the infantry in the rear, and moved forward. 
His way lay across a table-land to the valley of the Kaitna. After marching 
about four miles, he came suddenly in view of the Mahratta army, the nearest 
part not more than twro miles distant, and the whole strongly posted, in a line 
east and west, along the opposite bank of the river. Not only was the infantry 
there, but the entire army, about 50,000 strong, including upwards of 80,000 
horwmen, extending all the way from Assye to Bokerdun. The baAk of the 
Emtna along all their front was high, rocky, and difficult, and «ost of it 
sailahle. A smaller stream, called the Jnah, flo^ared past their mar to a oernfln- 
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enoe with the Kaitna, at a point considerably beyond their left, leaving there a 
considerable vacant peninsulated piece of ground. The left wing comprised the 
inftntiy and the guns, and lay a little backward upon the Juab, having its point 
d^appui on the village of Asaye, which leaned upon that stream. ** In brilliant 
sunshine,” says an eye-witness, “ nothing could be more picturesque than Scin- 
diah*s encampment. The varied colours of the tents, each dispovsed around its 
own chieTs banner, without order or regularity, with streets crossing and wind- 
ing in every direction, displayed a variety of merchandise as in a great fair. 
Jewellers, smiths, and mechanics were all attending os minutely to their occu- 
pations, and all as busily employed, as if they had been at Poonah and in peace.” 

TThe vast, varied, magnificent host lay full in view of General Wellesley. 
His eagle glance instantly scanned it all, and combined with his previous infor- 
mation to ascertain in a moment its strength and circumstances. He saw it to 
be strongly ])ost€id ; he knew it to be well appointed ; he had reckoned on seeing 
only its infiintry, but found himself in presence of its whole force, — seven times 
greater than his own, man for man, and ten times greater in point of cavaliy\ 
Wliat was he to do now 1 Advance or retreat ? He determined for battle. 
Writers are fond of sajdng that he did not act here from cool judgment, — that 
he did not act from clear-sighted calculating bravery, — ^that he was hurried 
along by genius, by military enthusiasm, by passion for glorj’, or by impiilsi e 
fate, — ^that nothing could have justified his conduct short of brilliant success. 
But never perhaps did he really reason more clearly, or with less of impulse, in 
any crisis of his life. His emotion was all repressive, and left his mighty intellect 
undogged and unobscured to comprehend, compare, and decide, in a moment. 
A strong rapid stroke of judgment may want nothing of dearness from its com- 
ing like a clap of thunder. “ When I found their whole army,” says he, “ and 
contemplated their position, of course T considered whether T should attack 
immediatdy or should delay till the following morning. I determined upon the 
immediate attack, because I saw clearly that if I attempted tt> return to my 
camp at Naulniah, I should have been followed thither by the whole of the 
enemy's cavaliy, and I might have suffered some loss. Instead of attacking, I 
might have been attacked there in the morning ; and at all events I should have 
fimnd it very difficult to secure my baggage in any place so near the enemy's 
camp, in which they should know it was. I therefore determined upon the 
attack immediately.” He adds indeed, <<It was certainly a most desperate 
one but his saying so only shows that, when " considering” what to do, when 
"sedng clearly” the perils of retreat, he also took a full, fair view of the diffi- 
enhaes and dangers of the attack. 

His plan of action was promptly formed. The cavalry, under the command 
of Colonel Maxwell, drew up in line where th^ stood, looking as bold and 
steady aa if they had been to confront n foe no .stronger than themselves. A 
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body of the enemy's horse moved out, came to within half-»*mile of them, and 
threw out skirmishen, who fired a few shots. Some of the British dwgooni 
advanced and drove these skirmuhers back ; and all again was still. The Cl^ne- 
nd observed a spot upon the Kaitna with a few houses beyond the extremity of 
the enemy’s left wing, where he supposed there was a ford, and which he saw 
they had neglected to guard ; and at the same time he felt convinced that he 
could not, with any prudence, attempt a direct attack upon any part whatever 
of the enemy’s line. He therefore resolved to pass the river at that point, — ^to 
throw all the best portion of his force, amounting to only about 4,500 men, upon 
the left flank, — to concentrate his whole attack on the in&ntiy and artiUeiy, — 
and thus to neutralise the vast power of .the cavalry, or compel it to come into 
action amid confusing circumstances and in a narrow field. The plan was 
certainly both bright and bold.” 

Ordering Colonel Maxwell to keep ‘his present gronn)^ for a time, he 
returned and brought up the infantry in person. In steady column tli^ 
advanced to the ford, inarching firmly and silently. Every man seemed to feel 
that the result of the conflict depended on the courage of the heart, the quick- 
ness of the eye, the obedience of the ear, the strict attention to keep calmly in 
the ranks, and act ever in a body. Each man, indeed, seemed to feel and under- 
stand that it must be the triumph of the disciplined few over the fierce but 
irregular many. As tbe columns passed out of the river and gained the ground 
abm e, the fire from the enemy’s cannon — ^which was the hottest that has been 
known in Indian w'arfare, and was ascertained afterwards to be fiiom an hundred 
pieces — opened upon them with terrific effect, and killed and woimded many 
ufheers and men. At this moment, an orderly dragoon, who rode close to Gene- 
ral Wellesley, had his skull tom away by a cannon balL The troops, as they 
ascended the bank, were rapidly formed in tliree lines, the two first of infimtiy, 
and the tliinl of cavalry, under Colonel Maxwell, the latter Jiaving quickly 
followed the columns across the ford, and taken battle station in reserve. The 
cavalry of Mysore and of our ally the Peishwa, though they would not be 
ventured in tlie fight, were found useful in watching the enemy’s right. 

“ The Mahratta now |)crceiying the British General’s intention of awuMH|>g 
him by a flank attack, changed the position of his infantry and gnus, most 
adroitly resting now his right upon the Kaitna and his left upon Assyp and ihe 
Juah. His whole front bristled with cannon, and resembled a vast battery, 
particularly at the village, where the weightiest of his guns were thickly dis- 
posed: the oldest ofiioers declaring that they had never seen guns better served, 
even in European conflicts. ‘ Their fire,’ said the General, in writing to Mq|or 
Malcolm, < was so heavy, I much doubted at the time whether I should prevail on 
the troops to advance; and all agree that the battle was the fiercast that has ever 
been seen in India. Our troops behaved admirahlyt tbe sepoys astonished me.* 
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Our artillery, cliioOy Mysore guns, opened at the distance of 400 yards; but the 
General, seeing that it produced little effect against so formidable a line, and 
could not advance from the great slaughter of men and bullocks, with that 
promptitude which ever distinguished him in the trying hour, and which was 
never more conspicuous nr necessary than at this moment, gave orders to 
leave the guns b^nd, and for tlie whole line to advance forward. Colonel 
Maxwell, with the British dragoons, was ordered to protect the right. 
On the right of that wing, the picquets, and 74th supporting thorn, through 
mistakfy in the face of a tempest of bullets, led directly up to the viUage of 
Assye. There was a break in tlie line bctueon these troops and the left. 
They were exposed to a tremendous and destructive cannonade from 100 guns 
—cut up by a body of Mahratta horse; and it wa«> here the greater part of our 
loss was sustained. But (Colonel Maxwell and the British cavalry soon flew 
to their rescue, charged imjietuously the assailants, rode them down, and 
drove them with great slaughter into the Juah, where many perished in the 
river. 

Maxwell following up his successful chfirge, cut through Scindiah's left; and 
the 74th and light infantry, now' re-formed and pushing boldly on, completed the 
disorder of the enemy, and overthrew tliem in that quarter. The left of the 
British line at the same moment, led on by the General in person, rushed for- 
ward on the enemy's right, and charged them with the bayonet. The Mahrattas 
could not sustain the shock; (lisiiiayed and broken, they were driven from their 
guns, and gave way on all sides. The British army, pressing on in pursuit, left 
the artillery they had so bravely taken behind them. The sepoys of our main 
body were now indeed in possession of the very ground on which the enemy had 
fought, and of the guns which he had so obstinately defeiidiKl. llis gunners lay 
tliickly strewed among the captured cannon, — some having stood there till they 
were bayoneted, mixed with many others wlio lay pmstrate and motionless, feign- 
ing to have been killed. The oflicers commanding the sepoys could not control 
their ardour; they still rushed rashly forward in jnirsuit. Fortunately the 
watchful eye of the young commander glanced over cveiy part of the field; the 
noble 78th Highland regiment soon stood, cool, steady, in perfect formation, 
and ofiering an imposing front on the left; for a cloud of the enemy’s cavaliy 
hung protentous on the high ground above, but dared not to dash itself against 
the adamantine front of this redoubted Scotch regiment. 

^ A part of the enemy, though in some confusion, again collected at the 
viUage of Assye, and were joined by a strong column that had only been par- 
tially engaged, and by many of Scindiah’s gunners who had avoided the shot, 
the bayonet, and the sabre, by feigning death. They attempted a new but con- 
fused formation, opened the guns afresh, and, seeing that another hope flashed 
upon them, turned ftie cannon upon the victorious army. BaJiying at the sound. 
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a forpiidable body of Scindiah*§ troops, already in full retreat, turned and ra* 
newed the conflict. But the gallant Maxwell having re-fbrmed his rajaks and 
breathed hb horses, again charged the flank of the half-formed Mahrattas, with 
irresistible impetnosity, killed vast numbers, and put the rest to flight. Un- 
fortunately for the service to which he was an honour, and the couutiy for 
whose l^ory he fought, this distinguished and chivalrous officer here closed, in 
the arms of victory, hb honourable life, and, fighting foremost, fell. The laat 
eflbrt -of this eventfiil day was the second attack on the enemy’s formidable 
artillery, of which they had repossessed themselves at Assye. The Mahrattas 
had already felt the irresistible power of British discipline and courage^th^ 
awaited not the shock of the gallant 78th and 7th native cavalry, but fled panic- 
struck in all directions, their wounded and dead tracking the bloody course of 
their flight. General Wellesley led the final attack in person, mounted .on 
his favourite Arab. He was in the thickest of the fight, and every moment 
exposed to the most imminent peril. His gallant horse was struck by a cannon 
ball that carried away his^eg, and the noble and favourite animal fell to rise no 
more. At an earlier port of the day he had also lost, by a pike wound, hb 
splendid charger Diomed, that had carried him through all his previous 
campaigns. 

“‘Non or,’ says Dr. Southey, ^was any victory gained against so many difr> 
advantages. Superior arms and discipline have often prevailed against as great 
a numerical difleronce; but it would be describing the least part' of thb day’s 
glory to say that the number of the enemy was as ten to one. They had db- 
ciplinod troops in the field under Europoan officers, who more than doubled the 
British force; tliey had an hundred pieces of cannon, which were served with 
perfect skill, and which the British, without the aid of artillery, twice won with 
the bayonet. Never was victory more bravely achieved, and more complete; 
stores, amiminitioii, canii>^quipage, bullocks and camels, standards and cannon, 
were left upon the field; 1,200 dead were counted there, and the country round 
was strewed with the wounded.’ Our native forces in tliis battle vied with the 
British in every attack. Two-thirds of the killed and wounded were of the 
sepoys. Scindiah’s French infantry was far superior to that of Tippoo. The 
ease and precision with which he clumged his front when the British crossed ^ 
Kaitna to throw themselves on hb flank, showed that the lessons of the F^ch 
officers had not been given in vain. His artillery, too, was so excellent and well 
equipped, that it was afterwards used in the service of the British army. The 
number of the enemy’s wounded was supposed by General Wellesley to 
5,000, but could not be accurately ascertained, being scattered over the grounds 
to a considerable dbtance. A bloody field, strewed with the and dying of 
various nations and various arms, with many horses, bullocks, broken cannon, 
tumbrils, and other debib of a fierce and obstinato batde^ remained in 
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of the victors. It was now dark, and Wellesley, fatigued by long and violent 
excitement, and immense bodily and mental exertion, lay down unhurt, and 
slept upon the field of battle.’ ” 

Tho loss of the victors was severe beyond all former example in India, 
amounting to no leas than about one-third of their whole army in killed and 
wounded. At least one half of that loss, however, was no result of the General's 
plan of action, no proper incident of the ^stematic struggle, but solely the con- 
sequence of the officer’s mistake who led the picquets on the right of tho first line. 
General Wellesley, replying to the friendly criticisms of Colonel Munro on the 
battle, says on this point: — <*When the enemy changed their position, they 
throw their left to Assye. As soon as I saw that, I directed the officer com- 
manding the picquets to keep out of shot from that village. Instead of that he led 
directly upon it; the 74th, which were on the right of the first line, followed 
the picquets; and the gixiat loss we sustained was in these two bodies. Another 
evil which resulted from this mistake was the necessity of introducing the 
cavalry into the cannonade and the action long befcie it was time, by which 
that corps lost many men, and its unity and efficiency, which I intended to 
bring forward in a close pursuit at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to 
bring forward the ca\.a]ry to save the remains of the 74th and the picquets, 
which would otherwise have been entirely destroyed. Anotlier evil resulting 
from it was that we had then no reserve left, and a parcel of straggling horse cut 
up our wounded, ajid straggling infantry who had pretended to be dead turned 
their guns upon our backs. However, I do not wish to cast any reflection U}>oii 
the officer who led tlie picquets. I lament the cfinsequeiices of his mistake; but 
I must acknowledge that it was not pt^ible for a man to lead a body into a 
hotter fire than he did the picquets on that day against Ass^e.” 

Thus did a pure incidental mistake of a subordinate officer, not only produce 
one half or more of all the British loss on the field, but also disarrange the 
General’s plan of action, and deprive him of all the ad\jntages of giving 
pursuit. The cavaliy were all too much exhausted by the evemts of the fight to 
be able to pursue ; Colonel Stevenson was not yet on the scene of action, or 
near it ; so that there was no pursuit. Colonel Stevenson, indeed, began to 
move toward Bokerdun the instant he received General Wellesley’s message; 
but he did not receive it till the evening, and he got entangled during the night 
in a ravine ; so that he did not reach Bokerdun till 8 o’clock on the morning of 
the 24th. The enemy passed the night of the 23d at about twelve miles from 
the field of battle, twelve from the Adjuntee Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun; 
and as soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was advancing to the latter 
plaee^ they set off and never stopped till, in the course of the night of the 24th, 
they reached the foot of the Ghaut. Colonel Stevenson, after the difficulties of 
his night inarch, was not in a condition to follow them ; he and all his corps, 
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also, were needed for a day or two to assist tho fractured litde army, witli its 
multitude of wounded, on the gory field of victory ; and General Wellesley 
knew that when the enemy had once passed the Ghaut, to pursue tliem a day 
sooner or a day later would not make any difference. Pursuit, therefore^ was 
not commenced till tho 26th. The enemy, however, were well enough chased 
hy their own fears and their own rapacity. They plundered one another in 
their flight ; many of them deserted ; and the rest moved on precipitately to 
Burl>am]ruur, eighty miles from the field of battle. 

The victor^' of Assye confirmed the prestige of the British name, and dissi- 
pated all duubt<), still lingering among the sceptical and the envious, as to Gene- 
ral Wellesley's title to a first class military reputation. With forces almost as 
numerieully disproportionate as those of CUve, and against an enemy far more 
formidable than Chunda Sahib or SuraJ-a-Dowlah, he surpassed at Assye the 
achievcMiients, hitherto esteemed superlative, of Arcot and Plassey. Writing to 
his brother lienrv, and allowing the simple facts of the event to override his 
poweiful sense of modesty, he was himself obliged to say, Tliis action, I believe, 
was the most severe that ever was fought in this country ; and I believe such a 
quanti^A of cannon and such advantages have seldom been gained by any single 
^ictoi't in any part of the world.” The Govcmor-General in Council expressed 
higli a]>])robation of the Geneml’s skill in forming his plan on tho 21st fi>r 
precluding tho escape of the enemy, — and of his magnanimity, promptitude, and 
judgment, in determining u{K>n instantaneous attack on the 23d; and said 
that, diit'ing the severe action w'hich ensued, he united a degree of ability, of 
prudciu'c, and of dauntless spirit, seldom equalled and never surpassed.” The 
remits uf the \ictury, too, wei'e quite as sjdendid as the victory itself. Some 
wTitcrs do not hesitate to enumerate among tlicse “ the establishment of that 
ascendency uhich we enjoy in India to this very day;” and the Governor-Gene- 
ral in (council iiiontioned as the immediate ” ones << the complete defeat of tlie 
combined army of the confederate chieftains, — an irreparable blow to the 
strength and cfiiiieiicy of their miUtary resources, especially of their artillery, in 
the Deccan, — the expulsion of a predatory and hostile army from the territory 
of our ally, the Soubahdar of the Deccan, — and a seasonable and effectual check 
to the ambition, pride, and rapacity of the enemy.” All India soon rang with 
the fame of the victory ; and a grand Indian war-song was written on it, which 
long continued a favourite among the victor’s admirers, beginning ** Shout 
Britain for the battle of As^e.” 


K 
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TRAITS AMll DOIHOB OF QKNKRAL lAKLLKBLBT AI<TKR THB JIATTLB OF ASSTR— I>H’U»IiATIC llAMai.i;- 
FRRS or BOmOlAH — THE CAPTORK OF ASbEKHaHUR — OOUNTKR-STRATEO T OF OEEKRAK WELLEBM.T 
AND THE KAJAH OF RfcEAR— ARMIH TICE WITH SClMDlAll— THE BATTLE OF AROAlIM-^llE STORMING 
or OAWILOHDR. 

Thb humanity, patience, inventiveness, and assiduity of General Wellesley were 
largely exercised upon the wounded after tlie battle of Assye. A general olhcer, 
who could have had little idea of the splendour which was eventually to sur- 
round our hero's name, said in his diary at tlie time, “ Genei’al Wellesley sent 
Madeira wine from his own stock to the wounded, and next day was amongst 
them before the camp was pitched, making inquiries as honourable to his feel- 
ings as gratifying to the poor invalids.” The comparatively enormous number 
of the sulferers demanded the attentions of nearly the whole of the little army. 
The place and the circumstances, too, were very unpropitious. The General 
had to send tor a number of surgeons so far as to Bombay. He could not find 
a fitter hospital than in the nearest fort of the Nizam ; but was refused access to 
this, so that he was obliged to remove his patients all the way to Ahmcdiiuggur. 
About one hundred of the sufferers had been so smaslied by caiinou-balLs as to 
be disabled for life ; and he devised means for getting these softly carried to 
Bombay, whence they might be sent, at proper opportunities, to tlie coast of Coro- 
mandel and to Britain. Uis labours for tlie wounded altogetlicr were prolonged 
and arduous; yet were performed to the last witli a solicitude which ziev6r tired 
and a sympatliy which never flagged. 

He found leisure also, amid tlie prodigious pressure of public busiiiesb which 
came upon him after the battle of Assye, as indeed he did at all other crowded 
periods of his life, to attend well to the duties of private friendship. An instance 
of this which (xscurred five days after the battle deserves notice both as an illus- 
tration of his friendly fedings, and for the sake of showing the points of well- 
bedng about which he was most solicitous in the case of young men. Writing 
to Major Shawe, Lord Wellesley’s private secretaiy at Calcutta, he says, ** 1 have 
received a letter from Mr. Thomas Pakenham, a writer on the Bengal establish- 
Bi#Dt, respecting whom 1 am particularly interested. He is the son of Admiral 
Pakenham, a very old friend of Lord Wellesl^ and of me. 1 believe him to be 
veiy young and. inexperienced; I thersfisre most anxiously recommend him to 
your caio afd attention. 1 have also given him a letter of recommendation to 
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niy friend Mrs. Ross, whom I have requested to have an eye upon his conduct, 
and above all things to prevent him from keeping had company. Should the 
college last, of coarse he will attend that institution ; if not, I have desired him 
to acruire a knowledge of the countiy languages. 1 request you to urge him 
]>articularly upon this point, and do not allow him to be idle. Desire him to 
sliovv you the letter which 1 have written to him. Do not allow him to run in 
rlebt. If he should want money, 1 have desired him to ajqdy to David Rosn or 
you. Pray supply his wants if he should require it, and apply to David Ross 
for an^ sums you may give him.*' 

Akin to Oeneral Wellesley’s friendliness of disposition was his deep interest 
ill tlie individual reputation of his men. An instructive instance of this also 
occurred in conn<'ction with the liattle of Assye. One of the officers who fell 
there, a Captain Mackuy, had been su(»erintendent of a large department of 
the commissariat, anrl hod enforced some wholesome regulations for keeping it 
ill guftd working ordcM*. Some lazy worthless bullock-drivers, stung by his in- 
and incommoded hy his vigilance, had run off from him, fabricated 
eliarges against him, and made depositions of these at the Bombay police office. 
A cujn' of the de]iositions, under date of 29th August, was sent to General 
Welle !sle>, and drew from him a nietluKlical reply. He lamented that Captain 
Maeka^ was not alive to sjieak for himself, stated the real nature of his conduct 
in tile eoinmibsariat, declared him to have been notoriously the most humane 
and gentle towards the natives” of any officer in his army, and caustically con- 
cluded, 1 can safely sa> that, as tar as I can answer for another man, tliese 
dejiositions do not contain one w ord of the truth, excepting that the deponents 
deserted from the sendee.” 

General Wellesley, in describing Captain Mackay as ** most humane and 
gentle tow^ards the natives,” only stnick off a fac-simile of himself. No officer 
in his anny could be more considerate to the natives in any subordinate statkm 
than he liimaclf was in the highest. He always used all his authority to protect 
their rights and promote their wellbeing. He was specially kind to the grain- 
dealers, both from justice and from policy, that they might at once enjoy pro- 
tection in their trade, give an example of confidence in British government 
to the community, and bring ample supplies of provisions to his camp. The 
same general officer whom we have already quoted says in his diary immediately 
after the battle of Asiyo, “ General Wellesley has always made it a pmnt to en- 
courage these people by promises, kindnesses, presents, indeed by every kind of 
liberality of which he possesses the means, to attend our camp and oolleet grain 
for the army.” And respecting his conduct to the great mass of the natives, 
w ho live in villages, and who at first had a great terror of the approach of his 
army, or of detachments of it, an eye-witness writes, •* General Wellesley is at 
all times extremely jiarticular in his attention to the villages. He has always 
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from twenty to forty orderly-men who march in front and on the flanks ; and 
two or three of them are ordered into every place we pass, where they stay at 
the gates imtil the whole army and followers have gone by. These men resist 
Ihe entrance of any of the lower orders, and even of the ofiicers, if it seems to 
Qooaaion alarm to the inhabitants. In villages near camp, they are always placed 
for the same purposes. The natives derive not only confidence from tliis treat- 
ment; but their reliance on his protection makes them pass the bounds of re- 
spect to any officers occasionally going in, as 1 have often experienced in my 
evening rambles.” 

But while carefiil to protect the natives against his army. General Wellesley 
was no less careful to protect his army against the natives. All detected 
offianders, whether within the British territories, or within those of an ally, or 
within those of an enemy, were summarily convicted and promptly punished. 
Small offences, such as insolence and petty thefr, were punished with flogging 
through the bazaar; and great crimes, such as robbery and murder, were followed, 
a few hours after con\iction, by capital punishment. Major-General Sir Jasper 
Nicolls records that one day a camp follower was hanged for sU^aling a cow from 
a village, that next day a number of the villagers were seen carry ing ofl‘ a sepoy 
with the intention of robbing or murdering him, that fourteen of them were 
seized and brought to the camp, and that twelve of these were soundly flog ^ed, 
and the other two hanged. And he adds, ‘‘Many aflect to think this a \ery 
arbitrary exercise of illegal power; but these are persons who art' not daily sub- 
ject to the deprivations occasioned by camp robbery. Yet it cannot ho ques- 
tioned that such a mode of proceeding is in the end the mildest, best ada])tod to 
the people of the countiy and tlie camp followers, and, as above mentioned, 
impartially applied to both. If justice were not eflectuall} adiuinistoi\‘d. between 
bad servants, the certainty of a ready sale, and great difficulty of detection, with 
the expertness and number of the countiy thieves, our property would never be 
secure, either on a march or at night.” And (xcncral I’Vellcfviey himself, w'rit- 
ing to Colonel Murray about five weeks after the battle of Assye, but referring 
particularly to the Mahratta troops in his army, says, “ If my Mahratta allies 
did not know that I should hang any one that might be found plundering, not 
only I should have starved long ago, but most probably my own coat would 
have been taken off my back.” 

Some of our hero’s missives on the subject of punishment, indeed — ^when con- 
sidered apart from the circumstances of the country — appear most shockingly 
singuinaiy. For example, about a month after the battle of Assye, he wrote to 
the British resident at Poonah, “In my opinion Pumeah’s thieves ought to be 
hanged. There is no other way of putting a stop to these robberies; and I am 
not quite certain that it would not be best to send six to be hanged at Sangoly, 
two at Goorgheny, two at the post on the Elistna, and the remainder at Hur- 
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lyhnr. If yon agree in opinion on this snbject, 1 will give orders that the thieves 
may be escorted and cxecnted accordingly ” Yet thongh necessarily entertain- 
ing those cheap views of hnman life which are essential to the profession isf 
arms— essential at all events to the butchery of war— he never inflicted deatlL^ 
pain wantonly, never inflicted it except in the belief of averting a greater dpiB 
His officers in India thought him lenient; the privates ever regarded him as 
their best friend or kindest mediator in cirrumstances of peril; and at least one 
case of condemnation to death by court-martial drew from him expressions 
which, but for his own practice in sending criminals to the gallows, might have 
been construed to imply that he was an opponent of capital punishment. Writ- 
ing to General Stuart on the 11th of January, 1804, ho says, The reason for 
which I omitted to address you in favour of that soldier, at the time the pro- 
ceedings on his trial were transmitted to be laid before yon, was, that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wallace did not recommend him; and when I pressed him to 
recommend him, he told me that if he had not been tried by a general court- 
martial for murder, he must have been tried by a regimental court-martial for 
theft. ' However, 1 think it vciy^ desirable to avoid punishing with death a man 
belonging to the 74th regiment; and therefore I propose to ofier to the man to 
commute his )miiishment to transportation for life to Botany Bay. By this 
mode the punishment of death will be avoided, and the regiment will get rid of 
a bad soldier, of which Colonel Wallace is very desirous.” 

General Wellesley’s modes of management, together with his integrity, his 
tran«»pareiicy, his moderation, and his justice, the more they became known and 
the more they operated were the more disliked by the Peishwa. Writing about 
that rude, penvrse, we.akling prince five days after the battle of Assye, the Gen- 
eral said, The Peishwa is certainly sincere in his intentions to adhere to the 
alliance; but there is a crookedness in his policy, and the feelings of his mind 
are so far difterent from those vhich guide our conduct, that, with the best in- 
tentions, it mu'st be expected we shall frequently clash. He has no ministers: 
he is everything himself, and everything is little.” The Peishwa was particularly 
impracticahlu on the two important subjects of punisliing robbers and pardon- 
ing rei)entant chiefs. An instance of the former, about two weeks after, drew 
from the General the indignant remarks, — “ The Peishwa is too had. It is 
really discreditable for the British government to have anything to say to him. 
There is no going on unless thieves are punished, whoever they may be, or by 
whomsoever they may be employed. These thieves at Ahmednuggurwere plun- 
dering in our districts, and I shall send orders that they may be hanged.” A 
strong instance of the other kind occurred a few weeks later, in the case of a 
chief called Baba Phurkiah, who had rebelled during the recent commotions, and 
kept in the field about four thoupand horsemen. General Wellesley, having 
received from him a proposal for reconciliation, thought it important, found him 
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very reasonable, sent him on a mission of anncyance into the territories of the 
Rajah of Berar, and carried on a powerfiil mediation to get him restored to favour 
at Poonah. But he could nut in the least prevail with the Peishwa ; and nt 
length he indignantly wrote to the resident, — “ The war will be eternal if nobody 
is ever to bo for^ven ; and I certainly think that the British government cannot 
intend to make the British troops the instruments of the Peishwa's revenge. 
Y'ou must decide whid; is to be done with Baba Phurkiah. I have ordered him 
to quit the Nizam’s dominions, and not to come near this army. The answer 
of the vakeel (envoy) is natural. It is, ‘ Where is a man to go vv ho is not to be 
allowed to remain in the territories of the Company or of the Company’s allies?’ 
When the empire of the Company is so great, little dirty passions must not be 
suffered to guide its measures.” 

The General was much thwarted also by some of the chief provincial servants 
of the Nizam. They had inverted vieura of their master’s interests, or 8c*cret 
sympathy with the Mahrattas, and in consequence behaved to the British as if 
they had been enemies. One of them, a& we formt^rly saw, ret used to let the 
wounded on the field of Assye into hospital, and others embarrassed the march- 
ing of the troops or used extensive influence to get them Rtarvi*d. Genend 
Wellesley, writing to the resident at Hyderabad four days after the %ictor\ of 
Assye, justly remarked, ** We may win battles, and may drive the enemy 1 »fore 
us; but all that I can do will not save the Nizam’s countrs’^ fhim destiuction if 
his sen^ants are not true to his cause, if they do not exert themselves in his 
service, if the British troops are not treated with confidence as friends, if they do 
not enjoy the resources which the country can afford.” 

But in spite of these heavy discouragements — ^in spite of the carets of the 
hospital, the cares of the commissariat, the general cares of the army, the can^s 
of his great political commission, the perversity of the allies, and the asjierities of 
the country — he went unflaggingly on with the camjiaign. His difficulties only 
roused his zeal and inspirited his efforts. No work which devolved upon him was 
left undone; and everything which he did was done well. The very marching 
order of his army after the battle of Assye, amid the multiplicity of evils which 
then pressed upon it, was a model of its kind. No hotter opjmrtunity may 
afterwards occur of noticing this; and wc shall therefore detail it here in the 
words of Sir Jasper Nicolls: — Marched by the left in the following order, 
wliich is the usual one. A body of Mysore horse, about four hundred, leads the 
column of the march; this, at some distance, is followed hy the cavalry; the new 
pioquets of infturtry march in their rear, then the line of infantry, followed 
the park store and provisiati carts; the guns of the allies close the line of 
carriages, the ammunition and park bullocks follow tliem, and the rear guard, 
consisting of the old picquets, a squadron of cavalry, which moves on the reverse 
flank, and anotlrer body of four hundred Mysoreans, close the line. Detach- 
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nieiith of pioneers attend the leading divihioiis of the cavalxy, advanced guard, 
the line, and the park. Ghiides are sent every morning before the assembly 
beating, to the heads of the cavalry advanced and rear-guard. The baggage is 
ordered to he ko])t on the reverse flank entirely, and in a great measure it is so. 
I'lie hoi*scmen, &c., of the allies march on either flank, at, niobt agreeable to dMAlr 
leaders. Tlie brigadier of cavalry is ordered to halt whenever he may exco^ 
the distance of thi’oe-quarters of a mile in front of the infantry; the long roll for 
a halt is to be beat by any corps the march of which may by any accident be so 
long stopi>ed as to occasion a break of one hundred yards; this to bo repeated 
fnnn front to rear Iv eveiy corps; and when ready to move again, the taps are 
j)ashi*d, as before, along the line, which proceedb.** 

The armies, of Sciudiah and the Bajah of Berar, after their discomfiture at 
Absyt*, fled in groat confusion into Candeish. The army of Scindiah, in parti- 
cular, dwindled away by desertion to a skeleton, and became almost entirely dis- 
organised. Such of the infantry of it as could be kept together were sent away 
into Iliiulostan; and the remains of the cavalry, together with the remains of the 
Haj.di of lloruiN arm}, fied to the Taptee, and concentrated about Burhampoor. 
(''olotii 1 St^•^cnsoll went an their track from the field of Assye down the Adjuntee 
Cihaut and (iencral W('lle.s1ey, as soon as he had placed his numerous wounded 
in sccuril}, followed. Had the General felt free to march then with his whole 
force upon Burhampoor and Asscerghur, and thence to Gawilghur and Nagpoor, 
he belii'ved tliut lie would have been able, almost by showing, his colours in 
theso (piaitei's, to put an c*iid to the war. But such deplorable weakness per- 
vaded all the ti.uTitorieb of the Pcisliwa and the Nizam that he could not venture 
to (w.icucite these in his rear, tlie more so as he depended for all his supplies on 
the security of the countries south of the Godavery. He therefore was obliged 
to content himself witli ordering only Colonel Stevenson's division to the north, 
under instruction to le>^ a contribution from Burhampoor, and to lay siege to 
Asseurgliur. 

Karl} in Ociober two of Siundiah's grandees, Nabob Moein ool Moolk and 
Ballojeu KiMiiigur, made overtures to General Wellesley for a peace, addressing 
letters to him on the subject, and requesting that one of his officers whom they 
named might be sent to Scindiali's camp to negociate, but exliibiting no due 
authority from the defeated princes, nor even formally mentioning their name. 
He saw some trick in these overtures ; he detected fraud and audacity in certain 
circumstances connected with them; he could not doubt that one object of them 
was to raise the spirits of the enemy’s troops, by showing a British officer in 
their camp, respecting whom it would be industriously reported 1ihp.t he came to 
sue for peace; yet he believed that a desire to commence negociations was really 
at the bottom of them; he felt eveiy wish to stop as early as possible the flow of 
blood, and he thei-efore threw upon them his usual mixture of perspicacity, 
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cautim, decision, and moderation. Nabob Moein ool Moolk he did not recol- 
lect to have ever heard named amot^ the conddential servants of Scindiab ; and 
him he dismissed with*" little ceremony. Ballojee Koouger he knew well. He 
knew tliat he had been in the senrice of the Peishwa ; that he had once gone on 
an embassy from that prince to ^cindiah, and never returned ; that he had 
virtually betrayed the Feishwa's cause, and sold himself into Scindiah*s service ; 
that, in fiict, he was as slippery and tergiversating, as full of low cunning and 
brazen audaci^, as his present master. Yet the General treated him with perfect 
courte^, condescended to reply veiy civilly to some rascally cavils which he 
made about the commencement of the war, and said to him in answer to his 
overtures for a negociation, — The Maharajah has many sirdars (chiefs) in his 
service ; and if he or the Rajah of Bei'ar has any proposition to make to me, he 
may select one of them to convey it. Any person whom the Maharajah may 
think proper to send shall he treated with the respect and attention due to his 
rank ; and 1 shall lose no time in taking into consideration the wishes of the 
Maharajah which he may communicate.” 

The confederated princes, finding that nothing could be done with the British 
commander by diplomatic manoeuvring, resolved to tiy again w'hetlier they 
could not outwit or master him by manoeuvres in the field. They were also in 
great distress, the price of grain in their camp being at a rate which n ’ght be 
expressed in English at about two shillings a pint ; so that they were obliged to 
make some move by the condition of their commissariat. Mustering nearly all 
their cavaliy, with only a small body of fresh infantry and artillery, they made a 
march or two westward along the Taptee, and then turned to the south w ith a^v 
parently the intention of passing through the Casserbarry Ghaut, either to dmw 
away the British troops from besieging Asseerghur and menacing the Rajah of 
Beraris donthiions, or to make a predatory incursion into the territories of the 
Peishwa and the Nizam, and to cut off the communications of the British army 
with their supplies. General Wellesley moved southward to Phoolmurry, with- 
in sixteen miles of Aurungabad, and remained there from the 11th of October 
till the 15th to watch and counterwork them But on the night of the 15th, he 
received minute accounts of the disposition of the enemy’s army, from which he 
inferred that they then intended to march back against Colonel Stevenson, in 
order to interrupt the siege of Asseerghur ; and he therefore returned forthwith 
toward Adjuntee, arrived there on the 18tb, and descended the Ghaut into Gan- 
deish on the 19th. Scindiah then was actually so far on his way back to the 
north as Ahoonah, on the Taptee, within three marches of Burbampoor ; but he 
halted there as soon as he found that General WeUesley had returned. The 
Rigah of Berar, however, had separated firom Scindiah, to pass through the 
defflee of the hills on the southern boundary of Candeish. 

Colonel Stevenson arrived at Buihampoer on the 15th, and took possession 
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^hur. ,Thi8 fortress is a plaOe of (preset aferenijflh and importance snnnoQ&tiniJ 
a hill of 750 ieet in height above the pettah or village at its base. It is ritoated 
.twelve miles north-east of Bnrhampoor, and commands a large eactent of 
country ; much of which, however, is so wild and so infested by tigers as to be 
almost impassable. On the 18th Colonel Stevenson reconnoitred the fort, 
attacked the pettah, carried it, and made a lodgment within 150 yards of the 
lower wall of the fort. On the 19th he completed all liiB preparations fer tha 
siege On tlie 20th he sent a notification to the governor that,, if he chose to 
BUI render, the garrison should be allowed to march out with their private propen- 
ty, to go wheie\cr they pleased, and should be paid twenly thousand mpees in 
lieu of then ai rears. Ue then opened his batteries. In the oouma of an hoar, 
a suiiender was signalled, and next day, he obtained possession*^ 

Geneial Wellesley did not receive satisfactory mtdligence of the snnBander till 
the evening of the 24th{ and he learned at the same time that the Bajah of Berar 
had ]) issed through the southern defiles of Candeish, and was then encamped 
betwi.eri these and the river Godavery. He immediatdy sent ordem to Colonel 
Stevenson to re-eqiup his division for invading Berar, to use the stores of 
Asseeighur for that purpose, and to keep sneh a watch on the motiona of Sein- 
duh, as to pi event him from imdertaking anything of importance ; and he Um- 
self, seeing no occasion for remaining longer below the Ghauts, determined to 
reascend tliem. He arrived at Adjuntee on the 25th, marched on the following 
days to the bouth\^ard, and passed Aurangabad on the 29th. Bajsli of 

Berar, m the usual style of a Mahratto, had spent his time after he went out of 
Candeish m plundering the countiy and in attempting to corrupt the Britiah 
allies. Hi. had advanced gradually to the eastward ; and on the 29th was at 
Luckagaum, about 20 miles north of Puttun. Between that night and the 
night of the 31st, during the whole of whicdi time General Wellesley was wiliiia 
a forced march of him, he was so apprehensive of being attacked that he moved 
his camp five times. On the morning of the 31st, he detached a body of abemt 
5,000 horse to endeavour to intercept a convoy of 14,000 buUocicB, with elz 
companies of in&ntzy, and 400 Mysore cavalry, under the oommaad of CaplMitt 
Baynes, coming to the British camp from the south. Hie t*fnfltn1a 
suddenly on the convoy at two o’clock near the town of Umber. Hniy Wettt'^ 
through various evolutions, obliging Captain Baynea to make le^ Iffd eflho- 
tual changes in the disposition of his small fiirce ; they udvenoBd fmgtedly tt 
if to charge, but were always V thg British gw/likft they did net 

desist from their tttempta tiU dari^lUNben went no 
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voy, country open for its approach during all the time of liis 

being dtShmar the the 29th to the Slst, else he oopld then have easily 

rushed in upon hlradNli^ attd forced it to flee or flght. calculated that 

all the subsequent solid operations of the war depended oil the safety of the 
convoy; and he therefore treated that as of more consequence than tho achieve- 
ment of a victory. The convoy arrived at his camp on the 1st of November. 
His troops had then been in march almost every day fioin the beginning of 
October; and they were so jaded as to require some rest. He accordingly 
allowed the Rajah to go off to the east toward Berai*; while he himself halted 
in the neighbourhood of Umber till the 4th. 

An envoy from Scindiah, of liigli character, came to the camp on the 6th of 
November to sue for peace. But he had no ))ower8; and his proposals, like 
previous ones from tlie same quarter, might prove to be mere manoeuvres, or 
things which could afterwards be either denied or pn>cecded witli as might suit 
the caprice of opinion or the fluctuation of events. Nt\ertheless (leneral Wel- 
lesley allowed him, at his own request, to remain in the camp till he should haA e 
time to send to Scindiah for jicwers and to recei\e an answer. In due time the 
powers were forthcoming; the envoy projxised to sas|K>nd the whole war; Gen- 
eral Wellesley refused to suspend it with the Rajah of Bei .tr, but agreed to sus- 
pend it with Scindiali; and on the 23d of No\ ember an urmistiee wilh f* dndiuli 
was concluded. The GencraPs reasons for this aniiistiee were, that he ef)uldt not 
do any further injury to Scindiah in the Deccan, either b\ going after his Mmy 
of horse or by pnsliing the war into llindostan, till he should ha^ e disy)Obed of 
the Rajah of Berar, — that he had not suiflcieiit moans to annoy him on the side 
of Ghizerat, but on the contrary was liable to receive injury from him on tliat 
side^ — ^that he was liable also to recei\e injury frcnii him in the Deccan, by his 
making a diversion in favour of the Rajah of Berar, — and that, by suspending 
hostilities with him and carrying them on with the Rajah of Berur, he separated 
tlie interests of the two princes, and bn>ke up tlicir confederacy. The chief pro- 
visions of the armistice were that Scindiali should always b<* at least tweut 3 r coss 
(about forty miles) distant from the British army, — that he should, in the first 
instance, go twenty coss east of Elliclqioor, And forage still further to the east, — 
that he should afterwards, in reciuviiig any notice of the advance of tlie British 
army, move still further away, so as to maintain the interval of twenty coss, — 
and that, in Gyzerat, the British troops sliould not advance beyond Dohud, and 
those of Scindiah not go within twenty coss of Dohud. 

While the negociations for the armistice were going on, General Wellesl^ 
was advancing gradually toward Berar, ymshing tlie Rajah before him toward 
the east, and annoying his rear with the Mysore horse. The Rajah^s army lost all 
spirit, dwindled rapidly away, and ceased po have any power of cither retaliating 
on the British army or seriously menacing the territories of the Nizam. General 
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Wellesley therefim left off following it, and descended the iBhBirah, 

in Older to support and cover Colonel Stevenson’s opsp(Mj(wy|» ffl 
This he did on4|Bl^S5th. Colonel Stevenson had nwcdUtid the wSmy of the 
Poom^ river to Mlapoor, had arrived there on the 23d, and had been jobed 
on the 24th by the convoy which had been saved from the enemy by Captain 
Baynes* affair at Umber. He marched forward on the 26th, but, with great 
prudence, halted at Huttee Andorah on the 28th in order to enjoy Goneral 
WeJlebley’s co-operation in attacking the enemy. Scindiah had neglected to 
fulfil the condition of the armistice respecting the distance he was to maintain 
from the British army, had mo^ ed some short way in front of Colonel Steven- 
son, had acted on some now plan of confederacy supposed to have been planned 
by the Rajah of Berar, and had encamped at Sersoorly about four miles from 
an arm} commanded b} Viiicajee Bhonshi, the brother of the R%jah, and consist- 
ing of the greater number, if not the whole, of the Rajah’s regular infiintry and 
artilleiy, and a large body of cavalry. Both Scindiah’s army and Vincajee 
Bhuiibla* s were between Colonel Stevenson and the fort of Gawilghur; so that 
It wab necc'isary to beat them before the siege of that fort could be undertaken. 
In thi course of the 28th, General Wellesley a as urgently entreated by Scin- 
diah\ cn\o}s not to attack these armies; but he repeatedly said to them that 
theie wab no suspension of hostilities in any form with the Rajah of Berar, nor 
aii> with Scindiah till he should eoiiipl} with the terms of tlie armistice, — and 
that he, the G uncial, should ceituinly attack the enemies of Britain wherever lie 
sliould find thuiii. Scindiah and Vint ajee Bhoobla, it seems, thought at first 
that they were at too great a distance from General Wellcbley’s division to be 
annoyed by it, and resolved aftei wards to iiitcrpept Colonel Stevenson’a division 
and make a show of de^ iiig the w hole British force, in older to raise the spiiits 
of their troops, b} inducing tlicin to believe that they were much stronger than 
the British. 

Thu two di\isioiis of the Britibh army met at Parterlj, about seventeen mileA 
north of the Pouma nver, on tlie 2yth of November, — a day which did not close 
till tliey achieved a victoiy, not so brilliant indeed as that of Assye, but to the 
full as decisive on the events of the war. ** It was au extraordinary and fortu- 
nate circumstance,” remarks General Wellesley, “ that after Colonel Steventem 
and I had been separated for above two months, at a distance of nearly ihiee 
hundred miles, 1 should have joined him on the very morning of this engage- 
ment, and that, in order to enable me to join him, be was not obliged to halt 
more than one day. But the operations of this war have afforded numerous 
instances of improvement in our means of communicatioD, of obtaining inteUi- 
genoe, and above all of movement, Marches such as 1 have made in this war 
were never known or thought of before. In the last eight days of the month of 
October, I marched above one hundred and twenty miles, end passed tby mi gb 
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two GHimtB wUh heavy guni^ aad all the equipments of the troops, and this 
without iqjmy to the effioiency of the army; and in the few days previous to 
this battle, when 1 detflgnnined to go into Berar, I never moved less than between 
seventeen and twenly miles; and I marched twenty-six on the day on which it 
was fought.” 

When the two divisions of the British army met at Parterly, they found 
that the two Mahratta armies in the vicinity had decamped. But from a tower 
in Parterly General Wellesley beheld about two miles beyond Sersoorly a con- 
fpaed mass, which he concluded to be these armies in motion. His troops were 
ao fatigued by the long march which they had just made in a hot day, that he 
did not tbiwlr it proper to pursue. Yeiy soon, however, bodies of the enemy’s 
hone appeared at hand, and provoked the Mysore cavalry into a series of skir- 
mishes; and when the General went out to push forward the picquets of his 
infimtiy in support of the Mysore cavalry, and to take up the ground for his 
encampment, he distinctly perceived a long line of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, drawn up in regular battle array on the plains immediately in front of the 
village of Argaum. The right wing consisted of Scindiah’s cavaliy, forming 
one dense heavy mass, at the extremity of which ho\cred a dark cloud of 
pindarries and other light troops. The left wing consisted of the Berar infan- 
try and artillery, flanked by their own cavalry. The whole line extended tbout 
five miles. In its rear were the village and extensive gaidcns and enclosures 
of Argaum; and in its front was a spacious plain, much intersected by \vater- 
oourses. 

The day was far spent, the British troops needed rest, the enemy was fresh, 
vigOfOUSi well-posted, and in great force; yet the British hero determined in- 
ata&tly to move on to battle. He reasoned that the enemy 'mould be mure 
advantageously attacked then than thereafter, — that if let alone then, they 
would draw off during the night, and take up a very strong position under the 
guns of Gawilghur. He moved down on them in one compact column, and 
made all possible haste to form his lines of battle. Ills first hne consisted of 
infiuitiy, and his second of cavaln^, — the British cavalry on the right, and the 
cavalry of the allies on the left, nearly parallel to that of the enemy. A can- 
nonade opened upon him while he was forming the lines, and threw his native 
infimtiy into panic and oonftiaion. ** What do you think,” wrote he to Major 
Bhawe^ ''of nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admirably in the 
bettie of Assye, being broke and running off when the cannonade commenced at 
Argaum, which was not to be oompared with that at Assyet Luckily I 
hiqipened to be at no great distance fincun them, and I was able to rally them 
and TO e a ta blish the battle. If 1 hod not been there, I am convinced 'we should 
have lost the day.” Thia accident Uauaad not only great ethbarrassment but 
aerio||delay. Yet the lines, when once fhlly fiunned, moved forward with paite 
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ateadineBs, held firmly together, and did their defroir bmrely. $1 body of 
Penian meroenariea, in the service of the Bijah of Berar, mshed tiphn the 74th 
and 78th regiments of British infantfy, and maintained finr some time a des- 
perate rombat at dose quarters. All these were destroyed. The cavahy of 
Scindiah, about the same moment, made a fierce crowded charge upon a bat- 
talion of infantry on the British left. They were received with firmness; about 
an hundred dropped from the saddle at the first volley; and the rest tqmed and 
fled io disorder. The whole Brituh line pressed forward vigorously and irre- 
sistibly. The entire vast mass of the enemy, five miles long, wavered, rolled 
back, and went ofl in a mob, making not one effort to hold their gronnd or 
to their ranks, and leaving behind th^ thirty-eight pieces of artiUeiy and 
their ammunition. The British cJShy pursued them by moonlight several 
miles, destroyed great numbers of them, and took many ele{dumt8,,many camel% 
and much bag£;age. The General had been in the saddle^ and the troops under 
arms, from six in the morning; yet all continued so till twelve at night. Some 
of the cavaliy even continued the pursuit dming the whole night; other corps, 
after a few hours* rest, went off again in the morning; and the whole army long 
thnll u with anxiety to make the most of its victory. Had the conflict oocuzied 
an lidui sooner, or had not time been lost by the panic of the native battalions 
at its commencement, almost every man of the enemy would have fallen. Dark- 
ness alone, or the imperfect light of the moon, afforded opportunity for escape. 
The commander of the Berar cavalry was killed, and Scindiah’s (diief general 
was severely wounded. Tlic British loss, inclusive of native soldiers, amounted 
to 46 killed and 308 wounded. 

The victoiy of Argaum made a great sensation throughout the Mahratta 
country. The whole population seemed instantly inclined to bow to the victors. 
The portions of the vanquished army which succeeded in clinging together 
melted speedily away by desertion, so as to become little stronger than e 
shadow. An envoy from the Hajah of Berar arrived next day to sue fiir peace. 
Scindiah also resumed and ratified the afmistice already made with him; thouf^ 
true to his habitual practice of insincerity, he did not even then proceed to 
fulfil the first chief condition x)f it, which required him to remove twenty cobs 
east of EUiehpoor. General Wellesley, however, knew well the sort of oho^ 
racters he was dealing with, and determined to fiallow ont his advantages agaiiiat 
them to such a length as should not allow thega to deceive him. He tbmsfiira 
moved on with both divisions of his army on the 1st of December, arrived «t 
Ellichpoor on the 5th, halted there a day in order to establish an hospital Ibr 
the wounded in the battle of Argaum, and dten carried out a series of vigorous 
operations for accomplishing hu long-cherished project of hesiegii^ Qawilghur. 

This is a place of great antiquity, and wu long the seat of the government 
of Berar. It is situated among a range of mountains^ bsiween the souuees of 
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the Poorna and the boiiMM Taptee, about twenty miles by the nearest 

road from Ellichpoor. Th^'^taAsl crowns a lofty rugged cone, projecting from 
the mountains ; and, at the time of the Mahratta war, was one of the strongest 
forts in India. It consists,’* said General Wellesley, ** of one complete inner 
fort, which fronts to the south, where the rock is most steep, and an outer fort, 
which covers the inner to the north-west and north. This outer fort has a third 
wall, which covers the approach to it from the north by the village of Labada. 
All these walls are strongly built, and fortified by ramparts and towers. The 
communications with the fort are through three gates, — one to the south with 
the inner fort, one to the north-west vrith the outer fort, and one to the north 
with ihe third wall. The ascent to the first is very long and steep, and is prac- 
ticable only for men. That to the second ft by a road used for the common 
communications of the garrison, with the countries to the southward : but the 
road passes round the west side of the fort, and is exposed for a great distance 
to its fire ; it is so narrow as to make it imjiracticablo to approach regularly by 
it, and the rock is scraped on each side. This road also leads no farther than 
to the gate The communication with the northern gate is direct from the 
village of Labada, and here the ground is level with that of the fort. But the 
road to Labada leads through the mountains for about thiily miles from ElHcli- 
poor ; and it was obvious that the difficulty and labour of moving ordnance and 
stores to Labada would be veiy great. However, after making inquiry at 
EUiebpoor, it appeared both to Colonel Ste\enson and me that this point of 
attack was, upon the whole, the most advantageous; and wo accordingly 
adopted it.” General Wellesley had all along assigned to C^olonel Stevenson 
the high task of assailing Gawilghur; and he iiow^ determined that the Colonel 
^ould make the principal attack by way of Labada, while ho himself should 
cover his operations with his owm division and all the cavalry, and if possible 
assist them by attacks to the south and west. 

On the 6th of December, two detaciiinents were sent forward, — the one to 
drive the enemy from the ground to {be south of the fort, and the other to 
seize the fortified village of Damergaum, on the road by which Colonel Steven- 
son was to pass toward Labada, and to protect poities employed in repairing the 
road and in reconnoitring enemy. On the 7th, the main body of the army 
marched ; and from that day till the 12th, Colonel Stevenson’s division cheer- 
fully and nnflaggingly peribrniedll series of such arduods labours as had never 
bdhro been witnessed in Eastern warfare. They dragged the heavy ordnance 
and stores, nearly all the wi^ from Ellichpoor to Labada, o\er mountains and 
riuungh ravines, along a rude mad haidly formed by their own pioneers. Ele- 
phants and bullocks are generally employed in India for the draught of batter- 
ing trains. ** To each pair of inm twelve-poonden elephants are attadied, 
which assist them in their dmuii^ in l^ety Mndy, miiy, steep, or difficult places. 



THE STOBMIHO 

They raise the whed or gun, as required, }ij ilii df ihe proboscis 

to the muzzle^ itnd push it forward with ease. The sagacity of these 

animals is wontefhl $ their tractability no less so. They follow the first gun, 
relieve the weight from the bullocks, fall to one side, then repeat their assistance 
to the second, and so on. They will even ocdlsionally chastise the bullocks 
with their trunks, when they do not pull kindly.” But the transportation 
of the hoavy artillery, along the wild mountain route to Gawilghur, was done 
chiefly by hand. 

The garrison of Gawilghur comprised about five thousand select soldiers, 
bohides irregulars. They were principally Rajpoots, a high caste of Hindoo 
fighting men. natives of the country Rajpootana, — and the best portion of the 
infantry which had escaped fi'om the battle of Argaum. The commander, Benee 
Singh, was a man of high station and grand bravery, similar in tiger apirit to 
tJie deceased Tippoo of Seriiigapatam, and he was rendered fiercely resolute by 
the con\i(‘tion that Gawilghur was the last hope of Berar. 

On the night of the 12th, two batteries were erected by Colonel Stevenson 
ill uf the north face of the fort, and one by General Wellesl^ on the 

mount nil uiirler the south gate. But in spite of tlie most strenuous exertions, 
the 1.1 it el u)uld be ])ro%ided only with brass guns, could nut be provided with 
he.xv^ ordnance, which no possible efibrt of the troops could take up the moim- 
taiii ; so that it pnn ed of little use. On the morning of the 13th, all the bab> 
tories ojKMied; on the o\ening of the 14tli, the breach on tlie north side of the 
oiitci fort liecame piacticable ; and at 10 o’clock of the 15th, the troops advanced 
to the ass.'iiilt. The storming jiarty from Colonel Stevenson’s division, through 
tlie breach, was led by Lieutenant-Colonel Kenny; and, though opposed in 
the most resolute niiinner by Benee Singh in person, at the head of a strong 
force of chosen men, they drove all before them, and speedily were masters of 
the whole outer fort. ’IVo parties from General Wellesley’s division starteil it 
the same inonieiit as Lieutenant-Colonel Kenny’s party, to distract tho atten- 
tion of tho gammon by feints upon the south gate and the north-west gate, or tp 
he at hand there to take advantage of Lieuteuaiit^Colunel Kenny’s success; and, 
in virtue of that success, they were very soon within the gates. But the wall of 
tho inuer fort, which had not been breached — ^which had stood too deeply retired 
to be within possible range of the besieging batteries — ^had yet to be carried, 
borne vain attempts were made upon the gate of communication between the 
outer fort and the innor one ; and then a place was fimnd at which it was pos- 
sible to escalade the wall. The light infismtiy of the 94th reginient, ondejr Cap- 
tain Campbell, fixed the ladders against this place, snnuonnted the wall, cot ih^ 
way to the gate in defiance of all resistance, BXft anogeeded in opening it to the 
storming party, who instantly rushed in and to<S possession of the fort Benee 
Singh and the other leaden fell sword in hand, l^ipidng solemnly sworn that the}- 
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woald d» rater ten 0ah|teii'<lte most of the ganison were not slain, 
either escpeotiog no quarter to ask it, leaped from^lie hatdements, 

and were dashed to atoms. Ite loss of the British in the siege and storm was 
only 13 killed and 110 woonded. 

Benee Sinj^ and the nert^n command, before they went to the defence of 
the breach, had, aooording to a Rajpoot custom, made arrangements for their 
own death being instantly followed by the slaughter of their wives and daugh- 
ters. Gteeral Wellesl^, soon after entering the fort, found these poor women, 
soma dead and others severely wounded, huddled together at the bottom of a 
dry reservoir, weltering in their blood. Those of them who recovered were 
tenderly taken care of, and, much to their astonishment, were restored with all 
poeeible respect to their sorviving friends. A son of the governor’s, also, a fine 
lad of nine or ten years of age, was found badly wounded; and after he recov- 
ered, be was put in possession of considerable property in the countiy, w'here he 
long resided to extol enthusiastically the generous kindness of his fathers con- 
querors. 

The indomitable spirit of British bravery was well illustrated at the siege of 
Churilghur. All the troops, in all the events which we have related, were full of 
80 that none could be named as instances without doing negative injustice to 
the rest. But one officer, Lientenant^olonel Wallace, who hod often bi^3n re- 
marked for inflexible adherence to orders, and who 8U))erintended the erection of 
Qnnmral Wellebley's battery, and led one of his two feint-parties, at the siege of 
dawflghur, gave there a specimen of his indomitableness so naive, so rich, and 
so whimsical that we cannot refrain from quoting it. Let it be told, 
however, in the words of one of his coadjutors. He sa^s: << We had been one 
working very hard at a battery half way up the hill, and afterwards cleared 
a mad up to it ; but no power we possessed could move our iron battering-guns 
4 tevo a few hundred yards from the bottom, so steep and rugged iivas the ascent. 
I bad just been relieved from working by a fresh party, and was enjoying a few 
moments’ rest on some clean straw, when the officer commanding the working 
party came np to Colonel Wallace, and reported that it was impossible to get 
the heavy guns up to the battery. The Colonel exclaimed, * Impowible 1 Hoot 
man, it must be done ; Tve got the order in my pockot I’ ” 

A view of one of the gates of the fort of GawUghur accompanies our work. 
Ihat gate stands at the top of a rugged difficult acclivity, which is called the 
fhoft Glipwt 0 u accomit of boing eopiewhat lew rugged and lew difficult ten 
aoclivite. The ofonmnds a aegnificent praiqiect, and affinrds in 
ite om ooolnpil, dhmmam, ite ; « |<} y t inw ltede a striking contrast to the 
closer dhokiag paaaan of tejq||)bi IflU ravines bter. On each side of te 
gteway is a watch-4ower fflitjiMig iMwy smaU rooms^ with embrasurw which 
overieoktelbatifteioiw. These looma tew ffirawriv used as nlaces flw ema: 
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anti a spacioiui, d^gatit iq»aitment^ Buxmountmg tiie tower on UppMn 

to have been the lesoTt of die chieftafiis, ^ a ddigbtfii] evening lounge. Over 
the entrance is a Persian insciiptioni stating that the gate was erected bj Sultan 
Mabm ud. Since the siege, the fbrt has been very thinly inhabited) and showed 
to fall into complete dilapidation. Within it are mins of some handsoaoe leio^ 
voiis, a fine mosque, and an extensive degant royal palace; but the cnimblii]|g 
walls and fallen roofs are overran rank tall herbage, and haunted by hean^ 
jackals, and other beasts of prey. 
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OmSHAL lake’s OAMPAIGN— the OAFTUHF 0» AUCIHUB — THE DAirLB OF DELHI — THE FALL OF 
AOBA — THE BATTLE OF LABWARIE— GENERAL E ELI ESLVT'S TREATIES EITH THE BA JAB OF BhRAB 
ARD Wim SOIVDIAH — ^BIS UIBFEB8ION OF AM ABMT OA XREKBOOTKHB — UIB VIBII TO FOOMAH AMD 
TO BOMBAY — ^PUBLIC DKMUMBrHATlOMb Ob RKSFiiA I TO HIM 

One of the most distingaislicd of General Wellesley’s military contemporaries 
in India was Geiieral (afterwards Lord) Lake. He acquired the most brilliant 
portion of his eelobrity in a course of military operations against Scindiah in 
Hindostan, concurrently with those which Generiil Wellesley conducted in the 
^Deccan. He was then in the sixtietli year of his age, and had for nearly three 
years held the important stations of (’oinmander-in-Chief of the British forces 
in India, and second member of the supreme council at Bengal. He afterwards 
carried on the department of the Maliratta war which aroM' from the continued 
hostilities of llolkar, and completed all tlie \ariou8 arrangements for the reduc- 
tion of the irregular troops, the distribution of the regular army, and the final 
settlement and security of the conquests. He left India in February, 1807, and 
died in February, 1808. He possessed in a high degree most of the qualifica^ 
tions of an able commander. ** To judgment and quickness of conception he 
united undaunted courage, great decision, and unco nmon ca]>abilitY of under- 
gmng ftitigue. He possessed in an eminent degree the art of conciliating the 
confidence and attachment of those under his command. His unwearied kiiM- 
ness and unremitting attention to promote the comforts of the soldier, and the 
constant exposure of his person in the midst of danger, won the hearts of the 
army, and secured their attachinciit. IBs integrity was incorruptible; and 
although his situation in India ofifered numerous occaAions to benefit his 
foitnne, at a slight sacrifice of the interest of the public, in no one instance did 
he ever stain his honour or barter his fair fame for wealtli. At this time, too, 
he was labouring under great pecuiiiaiy embarrassments, from which he would 
not have been completely relieved when he returned to Ei\gland, if it had not 
ijiMn for the prize-money which his valour had gained, amounting in the whole 
£50,000. In private life his pleasing manners and his mild and gen- 
tirtues engaged and secured the affection of his nnmerous friends; whilst 
JjRnitigated all personal animosities, and even assuaged thdlh litde irritations 
'vKdi ire inseparable from the interoourie of social life.” 

A fnisf aooonnt of his agrinst Scindiah seems desirable, both for 
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illustrating his own chaincter as General Wellesle/s greatest ocmtemporw 
aneouB competitor ftr military fiune in India, and for showing the efieet of hik 
operations on General Wellesl^s ultimate position in the ^^eccan. Hfi took the 
field 0.1 the 5th of August, with a small but well-appointed army. He had to 
deal, not with Sdndiah personally, who at all periods of the campaign acted 
directly against General Wellesley, but first with his French general, M. Perron, 
and aftenivards with M. Louis Bourquin. On the 7th of August, he marched 
from Cawnpore; and on tlie 29th, he came in sight of the enemy's cavalry, 
about 1 5,000 in number, drawn up in a very strong position in the vicinity of 
Ooel. He iinineilietely attacked them, and, after a short dosoltoiy action, 
drove them from the field, and took possession of tlie town. He next sum- 
moned tile neighbouring fort of Alighur to surrender, but was defied. Tliis is 
a very strong fort, situated on a plain, surrounded with sw'umps, having a good 
glacis, with a ditch 200 feet wide and 32 feet deep. It had been the ordinary 
residence of General Perron, and was well garrisoned, well provided with mutii- 
meiits .ind stores, and lik(‘l^ to resist the most vigorous regular siege for at least 
six weeks. General Lake could not ufibrd to spend that time upon it, — ^which 
would illow General Perron to become irresistibly reinforced by brigades which 


weie iboii on tlie way to join him from the Deccan and tlie Punjaub; nor oonld 
he feel sale to leave the fort unfallen behind him, lest it might ruinously inters 
cept Ids communications witJi his supplies. He therefore i-esolved to attempt to 
c«u*ry it b^ a couj^Je-^nain, And on the morning of the 4th of September, by 
u senes of cJaniig exertions, in the face of a gallant resistance, and with the loss 
of 27H lu killed and wounded, he forced his way across its ditch, through its four 
gatf's, to its innermfist citadel. About two thousand of the garrison perished, 
many of them b^ jumping into the ditch and being there drowned. 

Next claj, (TCiieral Perron wrote to General Lake, announcing his with- 
drawal from the Mabrattu service, and requesting permission — a iiermisaion which 
was readily granted— to pass with his family, his suite, and his effects, through 
the Company’s territories to Lucknow. On the 7th, General Lake manshed 


from Alighur toward Delhi; and on the 11th, after traversiug twenty-4bvee 
miles amid most oppressive heat, encamped within six miles of that city. 
Scarcely were his tents pitched when the enemy, under M. Louis Bourquin, 
consisting of 5,000 cavalry and twelve battalions of regular infimtiy, appeared 
on a near rising ground. They were defended on each flank by swamps, and in 
front by entrenchments and seventy pieces of cannon, which were by 

tall herbage. General Lake, after providing for the safety of his 
a total force of about 4,500 men. He advanced with his cavalry 
but became exposed to a destructive fire, and had a horse ahot 
ront orders to his infentiy to advance; but to they were a cmiHderabl2!9M|i^ 
in the rear, he made a feint of retreating with the cavalry. The ene|iQ(,Hioii|(lit 
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lum beaten, and went instantly after him, with shouts of victory. His cavaby 
retarograded with perfect order and steadiness; and when approaching the in- 
fentry, they broke ponder at the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass 
to the front. The enemy now halted, and commenced a .tremendous fire of 
grape, round, and canister. The British troops advanced steadily, reserving 
their shot till within one hundred yards, and then they poured in a searching 
volley, and made a bayonet charge. The enemy instantly gave way, abandoned 
their guns, and precipitately fled; and being promptly pursued by the British 
cavalry, th^ rushed on to the Jumna, where many of them were drowned. 
The Britidi loss in this battle amounted to 585; and that of the Mahrattas was 
estimated at 3,000. The British army, after having been seventeen hours under 
axms^ took up fresh ground toward the river; and next morning, they encamped 
opposite the city of Delhi. Three days afterwards, Bourquin and five other 
French officers surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

Both the city and the fort of Delhi wwe evacuated by tlie enemy. The 
•ged Shah Allum, the representative of the Grand Mogul d 3 mai>ty, and still 
the nominal emperor of Delhi, who had been held in degrading and miserable 
thral by Sdndiah and M. Perron, sent a message to General Lake, expressing 
a desire to place himself under his protection. The British General took formal 
possesuon of the city, paid his respects to the fallen emperor, made pro ision 
for his restoration to dignity and comfort, and received from him, in token of 
gratitude, the next highest title of honour in the bygone Mogul empire, — a 
title which has been translated, The Sword of tlie State, the Hero of tlie 
Land, the Lord of the Age, the Victorious in War.'* 

General Lake now marched to Agra. The fort there was conventionally 
called the key of Hindobtan,” and was regarded by tlie General as of no less 
importance to his operations than the fort of Alighur. The gai risen w^as strong, 
and had been under the command of European officers, but had mutinied, and 
put these officers under arrest. Seven battalions of Srindiah's regular infantry 
were encamped on the glacis; but the garrison would not admit them lest they 
should become sharers in a mass of treasure which was withiu the walls. A 
Mabratta army, also, consisting of the fugitives from the field of Delhi and tlie 
brigades which had been expected from the Deccan, amounting altogether to 
about 9,000 infantry and 1,400 cavalry, and possessing a very superior equip- 
ment of artillery, occupied a poihaan about thirty miles in the rear of the Brit- 
iab; but they were aapposed to have in view a march upon Delhi, and they did 
Boft,^4lMempt to interrupt the sic^ of Agra. On the 10th of October, Gen- 
eral tiake made a successful but stoutly contested attack on the seven hattaliona 
who were encamped on the glacis; and three days afterward, 2,500 of the snr- 
vivon came over in a body, and were admitted into the British service. The 
sie^^ of the flirt was then vigorously pressed; the garrison applied to iMr im- 
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prisoned officers to make terms for them; they consented to snnendel* lihe ' 
together with its treasures, its arsenal and 162 pieces of artfilcny; atad iU!L the 
18th, they were allowed to mardi out with their private property. 

The* tort of Agra — ^we may remark in pi^ng — ^ia a most imposing in 
the landscape of the Jumna. It appears to the eye a stupendous caslle of 
many parts, ascending in massive towers and strong embattled walls to an 
amazing height, from a foundation upon the plain; while, in reality, it consists 
of a series of fortifications, constructed up the face and above the summit of a 
lofty precipice. Handsome domes of marble or of coppeMheathing surmount 
some of the works; and the elegant white marble pavilions of the palace over^ 
look the parts which face the river. Some grand massive decorations of pure 
gold formeily adorned it; but they found their way to England. The marble 
palace and its tesselated hails also have been degraded into store-rooms. Even 
the outer ditch and the outworks, too, have been suffered to go to decay. But 
the walls of the body of the fort are still kept in excellent repair. 

General Lake, after securing Agra, went in search of t|;ie Mahratta army in 
his rear. He left Agra on the 27th of October, and proceeded by ra'pid 
marches, but the enemy retired before him toward the hills of the Mewat; and 
not till suiinsc of the first of November, after a night-march of twenty-five miles, 
did he overtake them*. Tlicy were tlien, however, not in disorderly retreat, 
but strongly posted. Their rear was protected by a deep rivulet; their ri^t 
rested on tlie tillage of Laswaive, and was partially protected ty a ravine; 
their left rested on the village of Mohaulpoor; and their finnt was defended by 
seventy-five pieces of cannon, concealed among high herbage, ai|d chained to- 
gether in order to increase their efficiency against a charge of horse. Though 
(iGiieral Lake arrived vith only his cavalxy, he instantly attacked the foe; but 
lie was met by so fierce a fire that he felt compelled to draw off his brigades, 
and wait the arri\al of his infantiy. The Mahrattas now changed their posi^ 
tion, and drew up in two lines, the one in front of the village of Mohaulpoor, 
and the other in its rear; and they also sent in a proposal which produced s 
parley of an hour^s duration. At end of this, the British infentry were up 
and rested. General Lake then moved to make a new attack. He purposed 
to turn the flank of die enemy’s position, but was completely frustrated by a 
counteiwmanoBuvre. He was also hindered by the excessive roug^ess cf die 
ground from getting forward more than a portion his attacking obhmm; and 
on advancing within range of the enemy’s canister-shot, even this portion inm 
so terrifically raked and became so wavering as to encourage the 
horse to charge. On earner these' horse upon " the handful of heroes,** and 
utterly repulsed. The Brftsh cavalry then charged in turn, dadied fhyou^ 
both lines of the enemy’s infantiy, drove their cavalry from the field, and 
wheeled sound upon the sear of the second line. The Britidi infentiy by this ^ 
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ti^e were at work on the front of that line; for, roused to emulation by the 
gallant onset of their cavalry, they had rushed forward on the guns, taken pos- 
session of them, and driven the first line hack upon the second. The best of 
the Mahratta infantry, the veteran corps who had been longest and most effi- 
ciently trained by Erench officers, were now put to their utmost mettle. They 
fought with bravery, with fierceness, and with desperate obstinacy; and except- 
ing about 2,000, who were broken, surrounded, and made prisoners, they fell 
with their arms in their hands. Through all this battle of Laswarco, General 
Lake was in the hottest of the fire, lie had two horses shot under him ; and 
his son, acting as his aide-de-camp, was wounded by his side. The son,’* says 
IdRl, had but just persuaded the father to mount his horse, after one of his own 
had fidlen under him, pierced by several shot, when he himself was struck by a 
ball; and at that instant the father was obliged to lead on the troops, leaving 
his wounded son upon the field.” The total loss of the British on this occasion 
was 172 killed and 6.52 wounde<l. The victory was complete. It put an end 
to the power of tlie French-formed brigades, and brought under the disposal of 
the British government all Sciiidiah’s districts north of the Chumbul. 

General Lake’s career of victoiy necessarily produced a powerful effect on 
the state of things in the Deccan. It engaged an<l destroyed a large portion of 
Scindiah’s military force. It distracted his attention. It dissipated his tl sources. 
It cooled the ardour of both him and his ally, the Rajah of Hcrar. It increased 
that prestige of British prowess which gradually shook their self-confidence, till 
their audacity gave place to fear. And, in all these ways, it operated mightily, 
though indirectly, with the victorious career of (Tencral AVellesley to make the 
confoderates speedily desirous of peace, and to induce them to accept such terms 
as were eminently adr'antageous to the conquei’ors. 

From the day after the battle of Argaum till the day alVer the capture of 
Gawilghur, negociations for peace went briskly on, in General Wellesley's camp, 
with the envoy of the Rajah of Berar. The discussions were long and frequent 
respecting both tlie causes of the war and the terms of pacification. A treaty, 
at length, was concluded on the 16th of December, and signed by General Wel- 
lesley on the morning of the 17th. The principal artfbles of it were the cession 
of the province of Cuttack, including the district of Rallasore, to the British 
Fast India Company, — ^the cesrion of two great territories to the Nizam, — and 
the repudiation of all conlbderacy, then and thenceforth, with any princes or 
pec^e against the British arms. Marquis Wellesley, immediately on receipt of 
it,*wMte to the General, saying, ** Your treaty is wise, honourable, and glorious; 
and I shall ratify it the instant a copy can be made.- I foel the greatest pride in 
it, and I am satisfied that it wOl fonn a brilliant^int in the histoiy of this 
conntr^ and a noble termination of your mflitoiy gloiy ” 

Gcmeral Wellesley obtained this treaty only through the frij^rtaning of the 
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fUjah and chiefb of Berar by the vigour of hia operations. They woe in b^ 
excitement during the siege of Gawilg^w,— <begged then, but begged in Taui| 
a cessation of hostilities, — and at length concluded the treaty under manifest 
fear. He continued all determination, all energy, all fire till tlie moBWiit the 
treaty was made; nor once paused for an instant to cany on present operatfemiy 
or excogitate future ones, in exactly the same style as at* the commencement of 
the campaign. If 1 had not made this peace,*’ he afterwards wrote to Gdonel 
Stevenson, my plan was to march my own division upon Nagpoor, in order^ if 
pobbihlo, to force Bagojee (the Bajah of Berar) to it, — and to occupy yours, first 
in the capture of Nemulla, which I believe would not be a difficult operation, 
after vliat hab been done in Gawilghur,r-and afterwards to watch the motions 
of Scindiah, with whom 1 intended to have broken the suspension of hostilities, 
till I should have forced Bagojee to the peace.” Nor did he pause even when 
the treaty was made, but adopted measures to keep up the Bajah’s terror till he 
bhould ratify it. He struck hib camp at Gawilghur on the ITth, marched three 
days eastward in tlie direction of Nagpoor, so as to threaten the total destruction 
of the Baiah'b government, and halted on tho 20th merely because he could go 
no fiutlier without inflicting that destruction. And on the 23d he received the 
ratilicaiion of the treaty . 

Scindiah looked with boarching eye and ambiguous heart upon the progr e ss 
of events between General Wellesley and the Bajah of Berar. He waa, as uiual, 
])ljying a fraudulent game. Even his manifest danger and his feverish fear 
could nut oi erawc, however much they might discompose, his habits of terpver- 
batioii. He seemed torn for a wliile between desire to break the armistice and 
terroi-born anxiety to follow it out to a pacification. He, in a smise, did break 
it; for, as wo formerly mentioned, he never fiilfillod its chief stipulation, which 
required him to lemove twenty coss to the east of Ellichpoor ; and he also con- 
tinued iiiiscliievoiibly to send out flying parties of his light horse to phinder the 
country around his camp. Hence did General WeUesley feel ao rdeased fenn the 
obligation of the armistice as to see no wrong in purposing on his part, to ** break 
tlie suspension of hostilities.” Tet Scindiah made no attempt to diatuib 
siege of Gawilghur, maintained no overt co-operatiem with the Berar forces after 
the battle of Argaum, and kept his envoys in the camp of G^ueral WeB^sley, 
negociating for a trea^ of peace. These envoys, however, wens fiir some time 
the puppets of his false game. They afiected to witii a padfioatiem, and to work 
for it, yet were really aiming at no more than to keep open the door of 
ciation, in order that it might not be shut against them in the event of 
failure of all Sdndiah’s hopes and sdiemes to retrieve bis fiartune. As (m, 
however, as it was found that the Biyah of Berar had t)wy 

their hebavionr, Scindiah then to show umiii^gninrd alarm; iiud on 
same d^y on which thttiatification of tho Berar treaty me hys two ddtf 
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minuten appeared in the camp to aettla a peace. General Wellesley told them 
that only tour di^ mm dioiild be aHowed &r negociadon,— that if a treaty 
were not then oondnded, he would immediately resume hostilities against Scin- 
diah. On the !l4<th, he iharched toward the west ; on the 26th, to the west of 
EUichpoor, he joined Colonel Stevenson, who only then got out of the moun- 
tain-defiles firam Gawilghur; on the 27th, he marched to Suijee-Anjengaum; 
and there^ on the 28th, he concluded a treaty with Scindiah’s ministers. On 
the morning of the dOth, he signed this; on the 5th of January, he received 
Scindiah*s ratification of it; and without loss of time he sent ofi* Major Malcolm 
to attempt to expand it into a defensive alliance. Strong doubts were enter- 
tained whether Major Malcolm would, succeed. But Sdndiah was now com- 
pletely subdued; he lay prostrate under the accumulation of hi& calamities; and 
so early as the 27th of Februaiy, at Burhampoor, he bound himself hand and 
foot to be the &st friend and servant of the British. 

By the treaty Scindiah ceded all his forts, territories, and rights in the 
conntiy between the Jumna and the Ganges; he ceded most of his forts, terri- 
tories, and rights to the north of those of the Kajahs of Jeypoor and .foudpoor, 
and of the Bauah of Gohud; he ceded the fort of Baroach, and all the territory 
commanded by it; he ceded the fort of Ahmednuggur, and most of the terri- 
tory commanded by it; he ceded all the countiy belonging to him south )f the 
Adjuntee hiUs, indudiug the fort and district of Jalnapoor, the town and dis- 
trict of Gundapoor, and all other districts between the Adjuntee* hills and the 
Godaveiy; he renounced all claims of every kind upon the Bntish government, 
the Nuam, the Peishwa, and the Guicowar; he renounced all claims upon such 
of his fendatoiies as, in the course of the war, had entered into engagements with 
the British; he stipulated to get back the fort of Asseerghur, the city of Bur- 
hampoor, the Ibits of Powanghur and Dohud, and the territories severally com- 
manded by them; he stipulated to get back or to retain certain lands near 
Ahmednuggar, and certain lands to the nortli of the countries of the Kajahs of 
Jeypoor and Joodpoor, which had belonged to him more in patrimony than as 
a sovereign; he accepted the authoritative mediation of tho British govern- 
ment in the adjustment of any differences which existed or might arise between 
him and the Peishwa; and he engaged never to take into his service, or to retain 
in any Frenchman, or any other European or American whose countiy 
mig^t be at war with Britain, or any British subject, whether European or 
Tndian, without the oonsent of the British government. 

hk this treaty with Sdndirii, in that with the Rajah of Berar, and in the sub- 
se^psnt anangements of porlhioniiig territories, granting pennons, conciliating 
riueft^ adgusting dispute^ appohrihtg agents establishing embassies, and distii- 
boiiiig miiitaiy fixroes, Gtenaral Wellariey displayed a grandeur and nioety of 
diplomatic ridll abondantij worthy of his character as the ftitme prime rntnimir 
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of Britain. He endeavoured to produce a harmony of potaer amon^ all the five 
Idahratta sovereigns, together “with thA Kizam and vuth the Rigah of Mysore^ 
and to pnt the attuning and the playing of that harmony completely under the 
8 upien >3 though kindly control of the British government. His proceedings 
were warmly eulogised by the Governor-General in Council; and they no doubt 
contributed quite as much to the inward strength, the administrative might, and 
th^ permanent stability of our Indian empire, as they did to its outer aggran- 
fli/.cmeiit. Alison, though glancing chiefly at the acquisitions of territory which 
they brought, calls tlie treaties "glorious;** and he states that the yearly 
revenue of the countries ceded by them to the British government, even under 
the disadvantages of the Mahratta rule, amounted to nearly three millions sterling. 

Views of General Wellesley’s personal demeanour, or of his private conduct 
while the negociations were going on, could scarcely fail to convey to all classes 
of men, small and great, subjects and governors, very instructive lessons respect- 
ing the siinph', humble, abstemious, honest, straight-forward spirit in which any 
thing lY.ilh great or good is to be done; but unhappily they cannot be had. 
Heic. liowcvo), is a glimpse which at least afibrds a little gratification to curi- 
osit> .n 1 at the same time reveals tlie unutterable corruption of some of the 
oflici ii> with whom he had to do. "Afiertlie last conference, and when the 
treaty of }iLMce was signed, Rajah Mohiput Rham, vakeel (envoy) firom the 
Kiisum, was anxious to ascertain what ]>articu]ar districts were likely to fall to 
tlie shaie of liis master, in consequence of tho treaty; but the lillajor-Greneral 
declined giiing any information on that point. Mohiput then oflSsred him five 
lacs of lupecs, (equal to about £50,000) if he would satisfy his curiosily; to 
which the* General replied, * Can you keep a secret?* Mohiput, hoping he had 
now touched the right chord, answered eagerly, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ And so can I,* replied 
the (xeneral It is supposed, however, tiiat the vakeel was not frustrated in hia 
object, as the messenger who carried the General’s despatches, containing the 
precise information, was waylaid and muiriered.** 

Some of the incidents of the negociations borrowed a wild, waywarc^ mr 
ludicrous character from the circumstances of war, confusion, haste, and temper 
which attended them. Nor were even the ludicrous ones always useless hr 
helping forward the grand result. Take the following instance, recoidAd hf 
our hero, respecting Major Malcolm’s reception as envoy to cany out the tmuty 
with Scindioh into a defensive* alliance: — Malcolm writes frum Sdndiahfs 
camp that, at the first meeting, Scindiah received him with great gravity, whiefo 
he had intended to preserve throughout the visit. It rained violentfy; 
officer of the escort, Mr. Pepper, an Irishman, sat under a flat part of the tent 
which recrived a great part of the rain that fell. At length, it bunt thioni^ 
the tent upon the head of Mr. Pepper, who was conoeiled by the tonent 
fell, and was discovered aifter some time by an ^ Oh .■ .! * aiida hideous 
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Scindiah laughed vidlentl^r) as did all the others present; and the gravity and 
dignity of the durbar (court) degenerated into a Malcolm riot — after which they 
all parted upon the beat terms.” 

The leaders of the victorious army, now that their battles wore done, their 
conquests secured, and thdr &me floating far on the breeze, may be thought to 
have abandoned themselves for a time to a continuous ** riot” of congratulation. 
But they were obliged to turn their instant earnest attention to a much worse 
ft)e than the one they had \anquished, — ^the common foe of all great warriors in 
a weltering clime. Major Malcolm, Colonel Stevenson, and General Wellebluy 
himself, as well as many more, were seriously iU. On the 14th of Januaiy, at 
the very time when Major Malcolm was braving it so grandly at the court of 
Scindioh, the General wrote to Calcutta res]>ectiiig him, Malcolm must go to 
En^and. Ilis health is entirely gone; and the medical people think that his 
remaining in this countiy ^^ill l)c attended with danger. He is at jn-esent en- 
tirely incapable of doing business; so that to detain him will be useless.” On 
the 21st, ho wrote respecting Colonel Stevenson, “ I have allowed him to go 
to Madras for his health. He must gp to England soon, f>r ho will not live.” 
And on the same day, he wrote rea|)ecting himself, ‘‘ I am much annoyed by the 
lumbago, to which, I believe, all persons in camp aiv liable; atid if I do not go 
into a house soon, I am afraid 1 shall walk like old Pomeroy for the rchiaindcr 
of my life.” 

But the General, though greatly needing repose and abundantl\ entitled to 
it, had still to perform a piece of work in the field before he could retire. Large 
bodies of freebooters were devastating the territories of the Nizam .ind the 
Prishwa. They became formidable almost immediately after the Geiiefal }>assed 
through the Ghauts toward the north: and they had aeijuired no small acces- 
sions of strength from the successive dispersions and the ultniiute disbandment 
of the armies of Sdndiah and the Rajah of Bcrar. Myi'iads of the most robust 
Mahrattas had lost all relish for peaceful pursuits or honest labour, and, having 
ceased to find employment in the light plundering corps of the armies, overran 
all the least protected parts of the country in a constant warfare of their own. 
They were masters of the laud. They even beat a strong body of the Nizam’s 
fiarces in a jntched battle. They defied the Nizam’s government, and found 
nothing to oppose them in the Peishwra’s territories. “ The Peishwa’s govern- 
ment,” said the General, ^Ms at present only a name. His Highness has not 
settled even the countiy along the Beemah, five miles firom Poonah. It is at 
tltb moment a dreary waii|i^,0V6itui& by thieves.” Even Scindiah, after the 
peace, could not protoctf4lie few territories which remained to him in the 
Daoean. AH the thret monarchal the Nizam, the Peishwa, and Scindioh en- 
Wanlad our hero to save them fhe robbers. Mnding ^to a letter ficom the 
kat of these^ lie says, contains a desire that I should attack Molmh Dada; 
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and I see clearly that unless I go across the Godaveiy, the banditti tvill nmror 
be driven out of the countiy. The Nizam’s servants who^ at the oommeinoe- 
ment of the campaign, drove us away from their forts, and refused to fdlow us 
to pur(;hase groin in their country, now press me, by dozens of letters in a day, 
to move to their assistance, otherwise they will be destroyed.” 

The ascendency of the freebooters was all the more serious that a large bod^ 
of them, in the southern districts of the Peishwa’s dominions, had just been 
overthrown, on the dlst of December, by the reserve division of the army of the 
Deccan, then under the command of Major-General Campbell. This body 
comprised about ten thousand horsemen, and was led by a Mussulman, who 
assumed the character of a faquir, and emulated the quondam ambition of 
Dhoondiah Waugh. They were wildly bold; they imagined themselvea> to be 
the army of an enqiire. They had crossed the Kistna, and were in frill career 
toward the British frontiers. General Campbell came upon them by surprise 
at Moodianoor, resolutely attacked them, brought about three thousand of them 
to the ground, and disjierscd all the rest. Yet the other corps of bandits in 
the north, about the valley and hill-screens of the Godavery, were no mole liver- 
awed by this otcurience than the thousand regular thieves of a great ci^ are 
oveiawed the ca])ture of a single one of their number. , 

(xencral Wellesley thought it his duty to attempt to give them a grand 
blow . As scKin, tbeixitore, as he had coneluded the peace with Scindiab, and 
liad put matters in progiess fur settling the eonquered countriOs, he marched 
awii) t<i the south, towoi'd the part of tlic Nizam’s frontiers where tlie manndere 
were reiKirted to be m greatest iono. 11c moved rapidly; he felt all indignant 
to he at them; he sent per8uasive.s to the Nizam’s people to keep them in check; 
^et, on arriving at the place, he found, to his utter mortification, that they bad 
got intelligence iif his approach, and been encouraged to flee. “The finee- 
hooters,’' said he, “ arc off. The Nizam’s killadar and amildars have behaved 
upon this occasion with thcii usual fortitude and good sense, in pay ing their 
contiibutions at tlio, moment at which they hoard that 1 had arrived uf 
country to give them assistance.” lie believed at first that the fr^bootan were 
so far dispersed as to be beyond his reach; but he learned, in a few day% that 
they still continued in full force, and frill organization; and therefim^ though 
much embarrassed by the faithlessness of his guides and the ruggednem of the 
countiy, he went on in pursuit. 

The leaders of the bandits were a former wdl-known general of Sdndi^, a 
form er well-known general of the Rajah of Beiw, an ez^Brienced maramler* 
from Poonah, and others of inferior note. Gfeneral WeUtelcy, after crossing 
the Godaveiy, and making one or two marches to the Booth of it, offisred a par* 
don to any cf them whaahotdd disperse their treopsy ai»4 ooniejixomptly to hH 
camp. But they either mistrusted or defied him; or^ perhaps loved v 
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ruffianly mode of life too well, in spite of all its perils, to see any attraction in 
the prospect of sitting at peace in somety. The General found, to use his own 
iduBse, that there was no alternative but to ** hunt them out.” They were then 
between Perinda and To^apoor, about eighty miles from his camp ; and he had 
some reason to hope that, by mahing forced marches, he might surprise them. 
He started on the morning of the 4th of February; and afiter proceeding twenty 
miles, he learned that they had broken up their camp, and made a move in the 
direotion of his approach, so as to be tlien not more than twenty-four miles dis- 
tant. He marbhed again in the evening, with the intention of attacking their 
caa^, and totally destroying them, at daylight on the morning of the 5th. But 
the night was very dai’k, tlic road was very bad, and some spy or perfidious 
aoldiep flew off in advance to give the freebooters intelligence. The General did 
not arrive till nine in the morning; and the f]||pebootcrs had then struck their 
camp, and begun a retrograde march, with their baggage and artillery in the 
van, and their main body of cavalry in the rear, but were still in sight. He 
ordered his infantry to take possession of the vacated camp; he an-anged his 
cavalry into three divisions; he put himself at the head of the most eflicieut of 
these; and, excessively fatigued though men and horses were A^ith their fort}- 
four miles* marching during the preceding day and during the night, ho instantly 
gave chase. The enemy took the alarm; they quickened their pace; tho^ aban- 
doned, by little and little, the whole of their baggage and guns; and at last they 
went off in headlong flight. All the British cavalry, both European and native, 
pursued them from height to height, as long as any of them could be seen hold- 
ing together in groups. Many of the freebooters were slain, and all their efiects 
were taken, but the whole of their chiefs escaped. General Wellesley often 
afterwards spake of this short spirited expedition as tlie greatest march he ever 

The ffispersed surviving robbers, for some da 3 rs, wandered about in 'various 
directions, without means of subsistence, without means of annoying the country, 
and seemingly not knowing what to do. But recovering soon from their bewil- 
derment, they gradually concentrated round a kindred band, who had been near 
Tbfjapoor on the day of their disaster, and had not suffered any loss either then 
or afterward. General Wellesley, on getting intelligence of tliis, moved with 
celerity towards Alknlkottah, — obliged them all to flee, in great distress, across 
the Beemah, — dispersed most of them in various directions, apparently toward 
libeir several homes, — and pursued the rest, in a continuous scattering chase, to the 
ndgfabonrhood of Beejapoor nnddie Kistna. A remnant, however, were either 
kept together, or speedily re-collected by the quondam general of Sdndiah, and 
by a brother of that general, who weiu kinsmen of the Bajah of Kolapoor; and 
they nn to that prince for refuge, awl: readily found ft. The conritiy of Kola- 
poGii;^ indeed, was a habitual reiort of aQ aorte of marauders, driven from other 
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places ; while the Rajah himseU; notwithstanding his regolar s^irtiis among the 
princes of India, and his apparent maintenance of a regoUr govammenti was 
ever ready to foment a disturbance or to lead a raid. General Welle^M^ 
not msli on against him, without violating public compacts and creatiiig IJSlW 
war; but he counselled the Governor-General to “give him a check,*' and ad- 
dressed to himself the following missive:— “I am perfectly aware of the ftmily 
connexion between you and those brothers $ and it is not the custom the 
British go\emment, and it is certainly not my wish, to perpetuate enmities, or 
to depiivc those of an asylum who are inclined to hve in tranquillity; therefore^ 
I do not call upon you to give up those brothers, as I might be justified m 
doing. But as you have given them an asylum, I give you notice that the 
Biitish government will consider you responsible for their conduct, and that if 
they assemble troops again, which can be intended only to disturb die peace of 
the tenitorics of other powers, you will be to blame, and you will be called upon 
to answer for the injuries which they may do. Asa friend,! give you this 
warning It is time now that the nations of India should enjoy some peace; 
and you moy dojtcnd upon it that the Biitish government will not suffer the 
peace to he distuiberl by any body or any power with impunity.” 

(jidicial Wellcskj’s direct militaiy work m India was now finished. He 
could not, for the present, see any mure to do in the Deccan tlian to make 
arrangoiiionts for breaking up his army, and resigning his diplomatic powers. 
Ills ofh( Cl** w( re deeply affected at the prospect of parting from him. All felt a 
iivah V of /cal to give him some testimonial of their admiration. At two meet- 
ings Ik 1(1 in the camp near Perinda on the 26th and the 28th of Febmaiy, they 
resolved to present him with a handsome gold vase, of superior workmanship, of 
the value of two thousand guineas, with a snitable inscription ; and th^ Wrote 
to him as foil ivvs : “ The officers who served with the division of the army nUder » 
your immcdiitc command in the Deccan, are desirous of presenting you n pledge 
of their respect and esteem, and to exjiress the high idea th^ possess of fhe.gal- 
laiitry and enterprise that so eminently distinguish you. They request your 
acceptance of a golden vase of the value of two thousand guineas, on it is 
proposed to recoid the principal event that was decisive dP the campai^ iB the 
Deccan. In conveying you this mark of their esteem, they sinoerety 'Wid’^jhieir 
wishes for your future welfare and prosperity, and their hopes that when Am 
public claims on your talents allow you repose, this vase may give pleasure fjo 
your social hours, in bringing to your remembrance events that add so mudl io 
your renown.” A service of plate was afterwardsiluhstitnted for the vasB$ and 
it bore the inscription: — ^ Battle of Assye, September 28d, IfOS. PteseliM to 
Major-General the Honourable Arthur Weile^y by the o%fln of the jiSMOn 
of the army who served tinder his imme^ate command Decean, 
memoration of the oampaign in 1808.” In his re|^y, ai flin dftfifenilar wiAmlh 
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qaent occafiipin% lie thought aot of self-congratulation, thought not of vaunting 
the honours so appiopiiately paid him, but thought only of showing courteous, 
carefol, generobs regard to the fedings and character of those who did him 
honour. “ Be asaoied^ Gentlemen,” said he, ** that I never shall lose the recol- 
lection of the events of the last year, or of the* officers and troo])s by means of 
whose ability, zeal, and disciplined bravery they have in a great measure been 
brouj^t about in this part of India. But it is highly gratifying to me to be cer- 
tain that the qfgldUct of the operations of the war has met with the approbation 
and has gained, me the esteem of the ofiScers under my command.” We need 
aeaxody aay that, during all the proceedings about the testimonial, he was per- 
smtally at a distance from die camp. 

A prodigious difficulty in the way of General Wellesley’s ininding up his 
affidrs in the Deccan was the continued chao% of the Peisliwa’s government. 
He had, aU along, as ^^e liave seen, been annoyed by the Peisliwa’s perversity ; 
and now he was tortured by it to a degree most trying to both bis wisdom and 
his courage. The Peibhwa was ascertained to be as poor as be was perverse, — 
to be Imng only for pleasure, — to care nothing for power, — to possess not one 
princely or honourable idea, — to rumiiiato the destruction of liis ric li i»ubjeets, — 
and to regard the British troops as sworn instruments for exeeutiiig all his will, 
even to the extent of collecting his revenues. He was, in fact, a compi und of 
brute and maniac, with a private disposition” which General Wellesley pro- 
nounced “ terrible.” And to all his previous monstrous mass of inipracticable- 
ness he had rocendy added a violent jealousy of die General, such as to make 
him spitefully reject all the General’s recommendations for die public good, all 
his proposed measures for settling the government, even though tlioy happened 
to accord with his own private inclinations. If ever militaiy^ eominaiider, wield- 
ing competent polidcal powers, could be justified by considerations of personal 
consequence or personal ease to break widi a worthless ally, surely General 
Wellesley was now that man. He might c\en, according to nine-tenths or more 
of the craeids in the world, hayp been justified in doing so on public grounds. 
Most persons would say that, w'hen the Peishwa had so resolutely made die 
throne a dog-kennel, to have himled him from it would have been a blessing to 
his people. Even General WeUedey himself said, <<It may be asked, will you 
leave a fellow of that kind in possession of that government IF ” But he answered, 
^1 have 1)0 remedy; 1 cannot take it for the British government, without a 
breach of faith and another war.” He might have pleaded, indeed, that the 
Feiidiwa had practically violated all his si^ of the compact with the British,* 
that he was so feeble in arms as to be unable to hold his own against mere gangs 
of robbers, — ^that, therefore, to keq> £taA yrith him was not obligatory, and to 
declare war against him would not risfc-tnniah bloodshed. But he ffid not bdieve 
these reasonings to be sound, nor could he hope that they would, be accepted by 
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the Mahrattas, to whom a high ejfcample of good faith and of peBOfiftAMsa wae of 
immense coiiseqnence, and who would be sure to regard any mptnre between 
him and the Peishwa aa of the same character as the constant^ fidfhlea^ reck- 
less squabhles among thcmsolveB. He, therefore^ out of his usual pure ooBcam 
for the public welfare, resolved to sacrifice his personal fedings, and to make no 
other use of his vast powers, either private or diplomatic, ihan to put as greiit 
an abridgment as lie could upon the existing nuisances. 

Ho contrived first of all how he might appease the Pei4iivtfs jealou^* or 
at least not further provoke it, and thought that his best plan would be tu 
make quick work v ith his arrangements, and " go away firom tiie Deccan ih 
soon as possible.*’ He returned northward, fiom the dispersion of the fiuo- 
booters, to his camp near Perinda on the 2l8t of February; he left the camp, 
\iith hib Mahratta allies, to go to Poonah on the 23d; and he arrived at 
Poonah on the 27th. What he endured and performed there» and what he 
aftorwdi'ds did in jirosecution of the objects of his visit, need not be told, indeed 
cannot bi told. The labour, in its humbleness and multiplicity and magni- 
tude, was Ileiculean. His very letters upon it are a load, — so minute, so pains- 
takiiii*, ) \oJ<iinlnous; and, except for tlie display they make of his patience 
»iu1 ])iuden( e, the y would be utterly imreadable. Things so impertinent that he 
ought never to have been troubled with them, or so trivial that they ou|^t to 
have been dismissed in a moment, are examined and discussed and elaborated in 
n st;^lc wurthv of the most stupendous topics; and all to conciliate a babbling 
idiot* Truly (Tcneral Wellebley’s endurance here was quite as wonderful as his 
famous coolness in battle. We can figure him under the emblem of the tremen- 
dous et incck-cyed elephant, who, though capable of up-rooting trees and emsh- 
iiig men, is quietly picking morsels from the hand of a little child. But this 
])atiencc of his with ignorant, stupid, wilful potentates was one of the grand 
elements of his power. He afterwards found ample occasion for it in his deal- 
ings with the magnates of Spain, — and some also in his transactions with certain 
British statesmen ; so that ho was not entirely a loser by his interoonrse ^th 
the Peishwa, but at least acquired good experience. 

General Wellesley, accompanied by Mr. Webbe, the resident at Nagpocv, 
and by a distinguished suite, went on the 4th of March to Bombay, 
special interest in that place fixim the intimate connexion it would have with his 
conquests, in attracting their commerce, and in controlling their social condition; 
and he had also large business to transact there, relative to the settling of the 
territories hnd the breaking np of the jinny. He was met at PanweQ by tlie 
Governor’s yaclit, and conveyed thence in that vess^ to Bombay. A ■ a ln to of 
fifteen gtms was given liim as he appiosched the harixmr; ai)d the comjdiBieBt 
was repeated on his landing. The whde distance fiom t&e dock-head to the 
government-house win lined with military; and aa he passed with his state W 
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tween the ranka^ he was haOed with demonstrations of welcome and applause. 
He afterwards received every display of respect and admiration, both private 
and public, which the chief citizens and the government functionaries could 
devise, including a mafplifioent address from the British settlers and grand fetes 
in the theatre. 

The oral speech, introductory to the address, designated the campaign just 
closed as one of the most decisive, brilliant, and rapid ever known in the 
annab of British India, — a campaign in which he had personally home so con- 
Spicnous a share, and proved himself, at its close, equally great in the cabinet as 
in lihe field.’* And the address itself said, It is not in your military career 
alone that we have observed the e^rts of an active, able, and determined mind. 
The difficult negociations which you carried on with two hostile powers, while 
at the same moment your attention was occupied by the operations of the field, 
do the greatest honour to your talents as a statesman, and disjday a happy 
union of military science and political skill.” These words did not spring from 
hearsay or from ordinary common-place congratulation ; for the persons who 
uttered them probably had a better knowledge of the circumstances and a deeper 
monetic stake in their results, than any other civic British communit\ in the world. 

The General's reply was characteristic. He spoke of the s])iritod succours 
sent fium Bombay to his army, of the public zeal on the army’s helial'*, of the 
bravery of his troops, and of the brilliant victories of Genci’al Lak(‘, but had not 
a word to utter rcsjiecting his own military glory. And as to his diplomatic 
services, he remarked, “ In concluding the peace — a duty imiK)sod on rnc by 
the local situation of the respective armies — was enabled, under the immediate 
orders and instructions of the Governor-General, to manifest a practical example 
of the moderation of the British counsels, which arrested the progress of our 
arms in the hour of victoiy, — to fix the tranquillity of Indi’» on the foundations 
of that enlarged policy, — and to receive the best assnrarces of tlie continuance of 
peace from the confidence reposed by the states lately confederated agsiinst us, 
in the generosity, honour, and justice of the British government.” Thus did he 
modestly conceal the two great fisets, that he owed Ids office of negociator to 
his own pre-eminent fitness for it, and that he drove the war to a conclusion by 
the simple vigour of his operations. But it has been well remarked: — ‘‘No 
othor European in existence, in all probability could have negociated a peace 
with such treaty-breakers as the Mahrattas, untU their kingdoms were all shaken 
to their centres by the withering blast of a protracted war. With such an 
enemy, to be quick was to be merciful. While they evaded the blow, they but 
augmented their own suffisrings, and drew down heavier chastisement. Gen- 
eral Wellesley, consulting bodi their interests and that of the service, resolved 
on striking speedily, vigeronsly, effectually, and thereby compelling his enemies 
to reflect Ae earlier on their perilous position.” 



rMBTSMOmAL TO HIM 7B0|t QALCmtk* IW 

A abort time after be went to Bombay^ GeneE^l Wdleaky ;i»6eived ft com- 
munication informing bim that, at a meetii^ held on Ibe Slat of Fetinufty^ the 
British inbabitants of Calcutta bad resolved to present Kim tnth ft atjra^ of 
the value of one thousand poundsi ^^as a testunony of the sense which thc(y en- 
tertained of the services rendered by him to the East India Cmnpan^i ai^ to 
bis country.” They bad requested the Governor-General to commuiuoftte i|ke 
resolution, who bad replied to them, This honour is peculiarly acceptable 
warmest sentiments of my heart. The seal of fraternal affection and of 
friendship cannot furnish expressions of approbation equal to those whi^ lH^ 
services of Major-General Wellesley demand from my public duly* He wffl 
receive this honour with eveiy degree of satisfaction which private regard Can 
add to public sentiment.” About the same time the British mhabitaats of ^ 
the otlier towns and settlements in India, according to the measure of tiioh* 
several means, made public demonstrations of congratulation and joy. 


O 
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WIX WITH HOLKAB— OmiBRiL WCI tiBSLKY’fl PSOCEBDINOB AT THE COmiBNl BIIB9T OF IT — HIB 
iPlnill TO OAECDTTA— HIB VISIT TO BEBIEflAPATAM — HIS BMPLOTIIBIITS AT OAbOUTTA— HIM 
^ KM10RTB001>— DIBABTERS IE THE WAR WITH HOLKAR — UR ARTHUR WRLUBLEY B 
m-AraOniTMBIIT TO TUB DEOCAN — ^HIB RETCRE TO EUROPE. 

r CAB was still in amis. He seems to have liail verj" conAised ideas of the 
with Scindiah and the Rajah of Bcrar. At first, as we saw, he intended 
to make common cause with them: but afterwards he probably looked on them 
dliefly in the old light of rivals, and felt pleasure to see them humbled. At all 
events, he kept aloof from them to the last, maintained his amn in full force, 
Btrangthened it by additions from the disbandments of theirs, and cunningly 
waited an opportunity to attempt to make himself sole monarch of the land. 

On the 5th of January, 1804, General Wellesley wrote to him, “ During 
the existence of the late war, your conduct has been most wise and politic, In^d 
has been perfectly satisfactory to me; and 1 repeat to you, u]>on this occasKHi, 
the assurance which I have frequently given you, that so long as jou refrain 
from attacking the Honourable Company and their allies, the Rntish govern- 
ment will not interfere with you.” The British authorities had no suspicion, for 
a tudf'that he intended to make war u|K>n them. They did not think that he 
could be so infatuated. They supposed that their achievements against Scindiah 
and the Bajah of Berar would completely and permanently overawe him. 
They believed themselves to act vciy moderately in making him unconditional 
offers of fnendship, and did not doubt that he would readil} acce])t these. He 
waa a tyrant, indeed, a mere monarch-freebooter, a coarse, cruel, rapacious man, 
who acrupled at nothing to gratify his ambition; but on that very account, con- 
sciooa how much he was unlike them, how much he provoked their aversion, 
he mi^t have been expected to feel glad that they were willing to let him alone. 

He appeared, for a little, to reciprocate their friendship. But he was blinded 
hy bis vanity; and in the manner of all vain and foolish men, he probably mis- 
took their condescension to his weakness for homage to his power. He also 
inised extravagant pretensions respecting certain portions of his dominions which 
lay within the region of Hindostan ceded by Scindiah to the Biidibu Ijt AM 
beeaine qipaient that his fnendly professions were deceitful, that Us wdfepni'Af 
his importance were deliiions, and timt he secretly dreamed of notUnglSss 
to overwhelm the British government, and to make himself master of aU India. 
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lie sent two envc^ to General Lake to make very insoleiDt demMnds. He wrote 
to General Wellesley, claiming certain diatr^ in the DeoCftn, apeakbg con- 
temptuou«<ly of General Lake, and threatenit^ in high hjpmhait, to min the 
British einpii ts — sapng, “ Countries of many hundred milea in extent Aall be 
overrun and plundered, Ghsneral Lake shall not have Irisnre to braathe Ibr a 
moment, and calamities will fall on the bocks of human beings in continaal am 
by tlie attacks of my army, which overwhelms like the waves of the sea." * ^ 

secretly instigated the tributaries and dependents of the British to enter ifflikm 
confederacy against them; and in all his letters to these parties be styled 
British infidel (''hristians/* the enemies of tlie Mussulman &ith,’* ** seditiona 
men, against wht*m thej should be prepared to do signal service.” He put jto 
death three officers, British subjects, who happened to be in his sendee attd 
wished to retire from it. ITo begun to plunder the territories of one of the 
Britisli allies, the Rajah of fJe^poor. And by way of climax to his audaeby, 
he o])eiily sent an agent to Sciiidiah*s cam]) to solicit that prince to renew boa* 
tilities against tlie British. 

Another reason dixivo Ilolkar to war. ** His territojios, though 
la] in di^'eiviit parts of the Doecaii and Hindostan; they were, for 
pait, III .1 neglected state, from the devastation and military license to whioh| 
from time immomorial, all the Muhratta provinces had been subjected. He was 
a usurjier of his brother's riglits: his family had never risen to the rank of cem- 
siderahle iioteiitates; and liis jiresent powt*r was mainly owing to the vast con- 
course of predatory horsemen as ho, on the cmielusion of the peace by Scindiah 
and tin Rajah of Berar, flocked to his standard as tlie only one which promised 
a eontinnanee of violence and plunder. Vast bodies of these irregnlar butfrurmi- 
dable freebooters swarmed in all the northern parts of the Deccan and over 
Hindostan; iiiul the number of them, amounting to little short of a hundred 
thousand, whom this jiopular chieftain had collected under his banners^ was so 
disproportioned to the resources of his dominions that foreign conquest had be- 
come to him, as to Napoleon, a matter of necessity.” 

General Wellesley early saw what Holkar was coming to. accordingly, 
wliile still at Bombay, turned his attention from the concluding of the affiun of 
the old war to the commencing of preparations for a new one He ftiseaaw, 
indeed, that the operations would occur chiefly in Hindostan, b^ond bis own 
province, and within that of General Lake; yet he felt quite as keen an interest 
about them as if they would all be conducted by himself. So early as the 
16th of March, he communicated to the Governor-General his plan of pte- 
pwfijpn; on the 23d of April, he detailed to Oenend Lake his ofniikQ 
respedfug the best scheme of strategy for the whole war. He thon|]^ IK 
regard to the division of the army under his own command, that one pcjir- 
tion of it, operating from Guzerat, might make a reiy efficient inroad into 
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Malwa, and that another portion, operating from Poonah, might take pos- 
session all Holkai's doniinions in the Deccan, but ought not to pass fix)m 
them into Hindostan; Smt, said he, ^^The moment the British, troops would 
pass Ohandore, an army of freebooters would be collected on the Nizam’s 
frontier and in the neighbourhood of Poonah, at least as numerous as that which 
is in Hindostan.*’ He also expressed an opinion “ that if General Lake should 
attack H(dkar vigorously and with activity, the war would not last a fortnight, 
hot that if the General should stand on the defensive, the contest would be long, 
and the consequences probably unpleasant.” 

On the 16th of April, the GU>vemoivGeneral instructed General Lake and 
General Wellesley to commence hostilities. He informed the latter that he 
4^royed his plan of operations, and requested him to proceed witli it, as to both 
the inroad firom Guzerat and the march from Poonah, without waiting for any 
Communication from General Lake. But, in the meantime, General Wellesley 
was grappling ^ith the stem difficulties of an overwhelming famine which had 
come over the Deccan; he was grappling also with difficulties of finance nearly 
as stem; so that for eight days afrer receiving the Governor-General’s instruc- 
rions, he could do nothing more efficient than send to Colonel Murray, the com- 
mander in Guzerat, a letter of directions to guide the inroad into Malwa. That 
letter, like multitudes more of its authoi^s despatches, sparkles all over witu bril- 
liance. Its professional passages need not 1 k‘ adverted to; but one of its 
general passages is well worth quoting: — ‘‘You have now a great game in your 
hands; but all will depend upon your management of the natives v^ith whom 
you will have to co-operate. 1 have only to recommend to ytjii to conciliate 
them as much as possible. To treat them with the greatest kindness and atten- 
tion is the only mode of drawing from them any assistance. At the same time, 
you must not lose sight of the fact that tliey are Mahrattas, — that tlicre is not 
one of them who can be implicitly trusted, — and that, most probably, all are in 
correspondence with the enemy’s camp. You must not allow them to ])crccivc 
that you distrust them.” 

Gmieral Wellesley’s financial difficulties were embarrasbing him in all the 
three directions of clearing off old accounts, bearing up against the famine, and 
providing for the new campaign. They were far from being new. He had stmg- 
^ed with them through all the latter part of his operations in the Deccan, and 
had found them m severe trial to his inventiveness and courage. He knew that 
the mo Bs aiqt he should cease to pay the troops regularly would be the commenoe- 
ment of dlilltterB in his campaign ; yet, more than once, after exhausting all his 
sonroes of credit, public and private, he had the certain prospect of an empty 
desk. On one of these occasions^ which happened when Colond Stevenson’s 
divirimi was about to march to the Taptee^ he ordered a heavy oontrihntion to 
he levied fivmi the ridi open dty of Brnhempoor. That act went deariy oq the 
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marauding principle of “making the war pay itadf.** Jffia oam giBendmed 
condemned it, and a despatch from Calcutta denounced it Yet| ai if 10 frmiish 
a solemn example how surely the oonsdenoe of even a moat honouxahle man 
may be temporarily drugged to deep by the opiate of a prevailing passion, he 
stood stoutly up in defence of the act. Writing to Major Shaw^ on the ISth 
of Januaiy, he says, “The Govemor-Qoneral has trusted me to cigify on aa 
extensive service here; and I conceive that my duty to him requires that X 
should omit nothing which can ensure its success. It would have been no ihb ^ 
case to him, or to the world, if I had been obliged to give it up for waul of* 
money; and yet I must tell you, that if it had not been for this money levied at 
Burhampoor, and from the produce of the sales of property captured at Asseer* 
ghur, I should not have been able to have paid the troops in December; and 1 
should not be able to pay them now, but for the sales of properly captured at 
Gawilgbur. It is impossible to reason on the effect on the national character of 
levying a contribution; because, no facts can be produced by which a judgment 
can be formed. I know that to levy a contribution is common in India and 
Europe; that 1 should have leviod one at Oomrawntty, and another at Kag- 
poor, if tlio iiajali of Berar had not made peace; and that it would havo 
much iiKjro disgraceful and disastrous to have lost the campaign from the want 
of monov, than to have ensured in this manner the means of gaining it. I 
believe 1 urn as anxious as any other man that my character should not 
suffer — do not mean in the mouths of common reporters and scandal-bearoni, 
hut in the e^es of a fair -judging people. I declare that I think that I 
have done what is right; hut if the Govemor-Goneral thinks it was wron|^ i| 
is easy to retuni the money to the people of Burhampoor. However, if he 
does this, he returns tlie money into Scindiah’s pocket, for he will take it im* 
mediately.” 

General Wellesley’s financial distress at the time when he recrived the Gov- 
ernoivGencral’s instructions to march against Holkar was so great as to afifect 
the most common equipments of the army. Money was not to be had at Bom- 
bay. Supplies were coming tardily from Madras. Some of the corps had no 
coats. All the troops were in want of clothing and arms. The General Idm- 
self had difficulty to obtain the means of paying his own bills. “ The diatnam,” 
said he, “ is grievous. Sometimes the treasury does not contain one 
rupees. Colonel Murray is living from hand to month. 1 have done everything 
in my power to bolster up the credit of this government; hnt nothingj^ money 
from Bengal will answer.” He managed, however, to obtain net 

clotbea, fpr the troops; and just at the critical moment^ some arms ntrived from 
Madraa. « He sent up doth,” says Sir Jaaper NicoUs, “ whiok waa ^vided Into 
the quantitioB neoessaiy fer eadi sepoy’s jacket, to eadh rf wkom they were 
given; aa^ they have managed to dothe tkamadvaa. It was no small matter 
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to clothe apwards of five thousand men in a few weeks, in this manner, who 
must otherwise have passed the monsoon in r&ffs” 

General W^esley now left Bombay to join his army in the vicinity of 
Poonah. He arrived at the camp on the 17th of May; and on the 27th he 
reported to Gieneral Lake that he was ready to march, that he waited only for a 
fiill of rain to insure water, and that he hoped to make the siege of Chandore, and 
thereby conquer all Holkar’s dominions in the Deccan, in the following month. 
Ait the same time, he took occasion to communicate to General Lake his ideas 
of the proper manner of campaigning against Holkar, founded on his own ex- 
]ierience with freebooter armies. I think,** said he, that the best mode of 
operating is to press him with one or two corps capable of moving with tolerable 
ferity, and of such strength as to render the result of an action by no means 
doubtful, if he should venture to risk one. There is hut little hope, it is true, 
that he will risk an action, or that an\ of these corps will come up with him. 
The effect to be produced by this mode of operation is to oblige him to move 
constantly and with great celerity. Wlien reduced to this necessity, he cannot 
venture to stop to plunder the countiy, and he docs comparati\cly but little mis- 
chief. At all events, the subsistence of his army becomes difficult and precarious, 
the horsemen become dissatisfied, they perceive that their situation is hopeless, 
and they desert in numbers daily. The freebooter ends b\ haying with hii i only 
a few adherents; afid he is reduced to su<di a state as to be liable to be taken 
by any small body of country horse, which are the fittest troops to be then em- 
ployed against him. In pro])ortion as the body of our troops to be employed 
against a freebooter of this description have the power of moving with celerity, 
will such freebooter be distressed. Whenever the largest and most formidable 
bodies of them are hard pressed by our troops, the village people attack them 
upon their rear and flanks, cut off stragglers, and w ill not allow a man to enter 
iheir villages; because their villages being in some degree fortified, they know 
well that the freebooters dare not wait the time which would be necessary to 
reduce them. When this is the case, all their means of subsistence vanish; no 
resource remains excepting to separate; and even this resource is attended by 
risk, as the village people cut them off on their way to their homos.’* 

Unhappily the campaign did not proceed on these ideas; or, in so far as it 
recogniaed them, it mlvoonBtraed and misapplied them. General Lake and the 
Governor-General thought too contemptuously of Holkar. They imagined that 
a single stroke or two Wbuld annihilate him. They did not make due allowance 
fiv his versatility and pertinacity and vigour. General Lake, immediately after 
the VBoeipt of the Govemor-GeneraTs instructions, marched from the neighfioui^ 
hood of Delhi, sent off a detachmeut under Colonel Monson to menace HoUutf 
in the rear, captured his strong Ibirt of Bampoora, took posjession of all his ter- 
ritories in the north-west of Hindoatan, and drove him precipitately the ivrMt. 
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This sudden and vast success ooniirmed General Lake and the Governor-Gen- 
eral in their error. They concluded that Holkar for Ike present was over- 
thrown, diat he could do no more mischief till the end of the monsoon, and that 
then a few, simple, easy operations would fini^ him. On the 25th of Maj» 
therefore, the Governor-General issued a command to break up aU the campp; 
and on the 9th of July, he wrote to Lord Castlereagh, « The Commaadei^in- 
f hief, with the fp^ater part of the main army in Hindostan, has returned to the 
cantonment of Cawnpore, and my attention is now directed to the desirable ol^ 
jeet of withdrawing the whole army from the field, and reducing the milkoiy 
charges.” 

General Wellesley, when in the \eTy attitude of commencing his march 
against Chandore, was thus arrested by counter-orders. He, in consequence, 
h^ nothing more to do in the Deccan than to finish tlie business which he had 
been previously concluding, to return his troops to their several stations, and to 
write instructions to the commanding officers at Hyderabad, at Poonah, and in 
Guzerat as to the proper course to be pursued in the event of renewal of hostili- 
tiei) with Ilolkdi. These instructions, as usual, are clear and comprehenjdve; 
and the' cm nee esen more than his ordinary solicitude and ardour. Yet he 
was not ( n> to lia\e done with the whole affair. He was quite tired of ihe 
Deccan, — in fat t, tii’ed of all India. 

On the 8th of June, he wrote to Major Shawe, from the camp at Chinchore, 

wish }ou to take an opportunity of mentioning to the Governor-Genera], 
that, ha\itig a vciy strong desire to return to Europe, I applied lately to the 
Commandci - 111 -chief for leave to quit this country when circumstances will per- 
mit it. General Luke has given me his permission to go whenever 1 may think 
proper. liTy principal reason for wishing to go is, that I think I have served as 
long in India as an^ man ought, who can serve anywhere else; and 1 think that 
there appears a prospect of service in Europe, in which I should be more likely 
to get forw ard. Another reason is, that I have been a good deal annoyed by 
the rheumatism in my hack, for which living in a tent during another monsoon 
IS not a very good remedy. And a third is, that I do not think I have been very 
well treated by the King’s government. It is now about two years since I have 
been a Major-General, and nearly as much since 1 was appointed to the staff at 
Fort St. George by General Stuart. Since that time,^kas been peifectly 
wrell known that I had led a body of British troops into ihO Mahiatta territories; 
and supposing that I had no other pretensions to he placid on the stofi^ I might 
have expected a confirmation of General Stuart’s act, under those okenmatanees. 
The staff in India had been under consideration, and another officer had been 
appointed to it. This last reason for wishing to go to Europe is the on]y one 
which 1 have stated^to General Lake, altboui^ it is the least strong.” He had 
also otJ^r reasons than even those here stated to Major Shawe-^-veiy stimu- 
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latmg ones, which we shall have afterwards to mention, — ^which were largely 
shared by Marquis W^edey himself, and perhaps shared more or less by every 
man who had contributed to the splendid aggrandizements of our Indian empire 
under the Marquufs administration. Yet, in his usual devotedness to public 
duty, he added, << If the Governor-General should have any desire that I should 
remain in this country, or should think that I can bo of the smallest use to his 
plans, I shall remain with pleasure.’* And only a day or two after despatch- 
ing thia communication, he received a letter from Lord Wellesley, requiring 
his presence in Calcutta to assist in deliberations affecting the interests of the 



He resolved to go through Mysore, in order to transact important business 
at Seringapatam, — and by way of Madras, in order to hold consultations there 
with Lord William Bentinck and General Stuart. On the 24th of June, he 
resigned the military and political powers which had been vested in him pre- 
paratory to the Mahratta war. On the 28th of June, he left the army for 
Mysore. On the 16th of July, he received from the native inhabitants of Se- 
ringapatam a public address which, whether viewed simply as an outpouring of 
emotion, or viewed as a practical comment on his conduct as governor of Mysore, 
fiur excelled in beauty every other honour conferred on him in India. ** We, the 
native inliabitants of Seringapatam,’* said this document, have rqtosed for five 
auspicious years under the shadow of your protection. We have felt, even dur- 
ing your absence, in the midst of battle and of victory, that your care for our 
prosperity had been extended to us in as ample a manner as if no other object 
hod occupied your mind. We are preparing to perforin, in our several castes, 
the duties of thanksgiving and of sacrifice to the preserving God, who has brought 
you back in so&ty; and we present ourselves in person to express our joy. As 
your labours have been crowned with victoiy, so may your rejiose be graced with 
honours. May you long continue personally to di^ense to us* tliat full stream 
of securi^ and happiness which we first received with wonder, and continue to 
eiyqy with gratitude; and when greater affairs shall call you from us, may the 
God of all castes and all nations deign to hear with fiivour our humble and 
constant prayers for your health, your glory, and your happiness.” 

While he was at Seringapatam, General Wellesley, at the request of the 
Gh>vemor-Genera], made ipquiiy into riie condition of the Rajah of Mysore’s 
government, particnlariy with reference to its military, economical, and social 
infinenoes firom the time of its erection. The results were wonderful. Purneah, 
the dewoa or minister-regent— who had been the minister of Tippoo^ and whom 
fibe politicid oommission had a^xiinted to conduct the new government during 
the minor^y of the Biyab— had proved an enlightened, eneigetic, indefittigable, 
and coDsdentioai nder^iMh nuUtaiy and political. The territories u nde r his 
nde had aeqnued a degree of pNppn^^ ^ exceeding what had ever been 
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known in previous times, and which they could not possibly have attained 
under any other ^stem of political connexion. Bemarkable improvements had 
been made in roads, bridges, water-courses, agriculture, traffic, fiscal airange- 
ments, a' id military affairs. The collection of the revenue, from having been 
oppressive, difficult, and precarious under Tippoo, had been rendered both 
pleasant to the people and safe and easy to the government. A degree of aid 
had all along been furnished to the operations of the British army, greatly more 
A aluublc than could have accrued from the country’s fair proportion of pecuniaiy 
contribution. Supplies *of grain for the army of the Deccan had ever been 
furnished os fast as the brinjarries could take them up; an efficient body of 
cavalry, the famous “Mysore horse,” had co-operated in the Mahratta war; 
and a strong corps of observation, for overawing the lawless regions of the 
Dooab, had been maintained on the northern frontier, and had struck down a 
band of freebooters in Savanore. These, together with details of finance e&d of 
military muniments, art* the facts v liich figure in General Wellesley’s report. 
But he a])])ears in that i\‘]iort as a mere investigator; he dues not once say or 
suggest that he himself jiroduced the improvements, or any of them, much less 
that h< produced oi at least fostered them all; he speaks warmly of Fumeah’ft 
agent N, but sajs not a A^tird respecting his own. This modesty of his is admi- 
rable. Nor do we disco\ei e^ idcnce of it in Colonel Gurwood’s collection of the 
Des])atches, till, at the distance of 182 pages, we fall upon the following passage 
in an offi(i<il communication, from Major Wilks, the ac'ting resident at Mysore, 
to Lord Bentintk, the (fo\emor of Madras: — “The cordial and efficient support 
afforded by tlu* Honourable Major-General Wellesley to the government of the 
Mysore, tin all occasions, even during his absence, has not only prevented in- 
convenience, but has jierhaps been essential to the prosperity of the country. 1 
am fur fioni intending an unbecoming compliment to that officer, at the expense 
of otliers, in stating a doubt whether the same extent of support may be always 
aflbrdeil ly his siir cessors, because the actual duties of that command coA never 
be made to prescrihc tlie parental description of care with which the Hondiins 
ahle Major-General Wellesley has guarded the authority of the government of 
Mysore.” 

General Wellesley spent tlie concluding da 3 r 8 of July and the commencing 
ones of August at Madras, and wrote tliere several important public documAits. 
He went thence direct to Calcutta; and ho remained there till the 80th df 
November. The citizens of Calcutta, though tliey had already testified their 
admiration of the hero of Assye, resolved now to testify it again, by erecting in 
a conspicuous part of their city a monument commemorative of the victory of 
Assye. The General, while in Calcutta, learned also that, on the 3d of May, 
the British Pariiament had voted him thanks “ finr the many important, brilliant, 
and memorable services achieved ly him in the command of the army within 

p 
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the Deccan.*’ On the 80th of Augiut, likewise, though the fact did not become 
known in India till the 25th of February following, t^e King, in considera- 
tion of the eminent and brilliant services of Major-General Wellesley,” directed 
that he should be created a Knight Companion of the most honourable Order 
of the Bath ; and, “ in order that he might immediately evince his sense of 
Major-General Wellesley’s merits and services,” he further directed that he 
should be created an extra Knight Companion of that Order, without w'aiting 
for a succession to a regular vacancy. General Lake, at the same time, was 
raised to the peerage, under the title of Baron Lako.of Delhi and Laswareo. 

The financial pressuix* which Sir Arthur Wellesley experienced in the Dec- 
can still lay upon him when he went to ('’alcuttu. Li fact, a similar pressure 
was then afflicting the whole Indian government; and this, together with the 
causes of it, had forced the Govemor-GenemI into a hearty sympathy ith Sir 
Arthur^s desire to return to Europe. " The termination of the Mahratta war,” 
says Alison, meaning thereby the termination of the war with Scindiah and the 
Kajah of Berar, though it established the prditical su])rcnincy of the British in 
India, and spread the fame of their valour over all Asia, yet left the government 
involved in considerable difficulties. The expenses of moving such large bodies 
of men was very great; and as the English, reversing the usual principles of 
Indian vrarfare, uniformly paid for eveiything which tliey required, theii march, 
though hailed with blessings by the nathes of the conquered provinces, proved 
extremely burdensome to the Company’s treasury. The dangers of the war had 
been strongly felt in India, and seriously exaggerated in the mother country; 
the Company’s stock had fallen in consequence, since the conunencement of 
hostilities, from two hundred and fifteen to one hundred and sixty: no less than 
£1,700,000 in specie had been remitted by the Court of Directors in the course 
of the year; and large as this sum wras, it w'as exceeded by the wants of the 
Indian treasuiy. Mercantile men, unacquainted with the real state of affairs in 
the East, who estimated the propriety of all measures by their effect upon tlie 
value of their stock, or the amount of their dividends, and were incapable of 
appreciating the present sacrifices requisite* to produce ultimate security to so 
vast a dominion, murmured loudly at these effects of Lord Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration; and the opinion became general in Great Britain, that his inordinate 
amUtion had involved us in endless contests, which would ultimately prove fatal 
to our empire in the East. So vexatious were the restrictions wdth which his 
administration was surrounded, and so disproportioned the ideas of the Directors 
to the grandeur or the real nature of their situation, that he tendered his resig- 
nation to government, and was only prevailed on to continue at the head of 
afflurs in India on an assurance that, as soon as the present oomplicoted transac- 
tions with the Miahrattas were brought to a conclusion, he would be relief 
froyi his dutaes.** 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the discharge of his official duties in the Deccan, 
not only had exhausted all the public pecuniary resources within his reach, but 
had expended on public objects a part of his private allowances; and, aiiout two 
months dfter he went to Calcutta, he felt obliged to make a formal written 
application to the Gk»vemoi^General for reimbursement. I take the liberty,” 
said he, “ of drawing your Excellency's attention to my situation in command 
of the troops in the Deccan in the late war, and to the inadequacy of the allow- 
ances which I received as a Majoi^-Genoral of the staff of the army of Fort St. 
George, and to the trust reposed in me; or to the increased expenses which I 
was obliged to incur by the necessity of augmenting aU my establishments, and 
of forming them on a scale more consistent with the character with which I was 
invested by your Excellency, than with the situation of a Major-General com- 
manding a dirision of the army. These extraordinary expenses were necessarily 
incidental to the extended nature of my military command, and of my arduous 
political duties, which embrac‘ed the direction of the anny throughout the whole 
extent of tlie.Dcccan, together with all the details of every important political 
negociation connected either with the prc^ecution of the war in that quarter of 
India, or t'le conclusion of general peace; and I trust that your Excellency wil) 
be of o])nnon that I have a just claim to be reimbursed tho cliarges whidh I 
was com})elled to defray in the discharge of my public duty beyond the amount 
of my allowances.” 

Tims A\ns nil wittingly displayed one of the noblest traits of Sir Arthur 
'VVelhsley’s character, — his high, unseltibh, unsordid, public spirit. He loved 
not money. He cared not for it. He sacrificed pelf to conscientiousness, 
patriotibin, and honour. Ilis tendency to earthliuess, which he possessed in 
eonimon with the whole human race, was neutralized by generous feeling and 
by a strong sense of public duty. He had ample opportunities, in Mysore and 
in the Deccan, to make an hundred Glasgow fortunes, or Liverpool fortunes, or 
(/ity of London foi tunes; hut he made them not. He could have made thepn 
wdth perfect case, on principles which few commercial speetdators could con- 
sistently condemn; but he made not one, — he oven got little prize money, and did 
not realize all his official pay. He was dealing in kingdoms and in the revenues 
of kingdoms, striking them down and dividing them, on a scale not much 
smaller than Napoleon had been doing in Europe; yet he came out of the trans- 
actions with no other pecuniaiy distinction than the ambiguous one of hav- 
ing a professional claim on the public purse. He greatly enriched others; he 
pleaded earnestly for suitable rewards to his officers; but he asked nothing, and 
got little, for himself. For example, in the distribution of the priae money of 
the Mahratta war, he obtained for Colonel Stevenson a General'* riiare because 
he had done a General's duty; while, in the distribution ti inoViey of riie 

Mysore, he himself accepted without remark a mere L fa w te ydi i ^t^C*^ ^ shar^ 
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though he also had done a Generates duty. And throughout the Mahratta war, at 
the expense of enormous personal trouhld, and with great risks to his personal re- 
putation, such as that which arose from his levying the contribution on Burham- 
poor, he took care that all his army received thqjr regular monthly pay; while 
he himself was enduring private embarrassment. An avaricious man has no 
clear viuon, no comprehensive purpose, mistakes every character, misconstrues 
every aim ; and if he professes to he a Christian, if he talks of holy aspirations and 
of heavenly things, he at the same time continually perpetrates the contemptible 
absurdity of rolling in the mire while he affects to be soaring to the sun. So 
that freedom from avarice is an essential element of all true greatness; and that 
element 'was large and powerful in the breast of Sir Artliur Wellesley. ^*The 
name of no commander in the lung array of British greatness,” remarks Alison, 
“will occupy so large a space in the annals of the world as his; and yet there 
are few whose public character ]io&sesses, with so many excellencies, so sim])le and 
unblemished a complexion. It is to the purity and elevation of his principles, 
in every public situation, that this enviable distinction is to be ascribed. In- 
trusted early in life with high command, and subjected from the first to serious 
responsibility, he jiossessed that singleness of heart and integrity of purj>osc which, 
e\^en more than talent or audacity, are the foundation of true moral courage, and 
can alone conduct to public gix'atncss. A sense of duty, a feeling of Honour, a 
generous patriotism, a forgetfulness of self^ constituted the spring of all his 
actions. lie was ambitious, but it was to sei'\e his king and countiy only, — 
fearless, because his 'whole heart was bound up in these noble objects, — dis- 
interested, because the enriching of himself or his family, never for a moment 
crossed his mind, — insensible to private fame w'hen it interfered with public 
duty, — ^indifferent to popular obloquy, when it arose from rectitude of conduct. 
Like the Roman patriot, he 'wished rather to be, than to appear, deserving: 
*Esse quam videri bonus malebat, ita quo minus gloriam petebat eo niagis 
adsequebatur.* ” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was never idle in (^alcutta; fur though resting there 
from the toils of the battle-field, he wus incessantly occupied in communicating 
to government the results of his experience, in following out his correspondence 
on the affairs of the Deccan, in writing memorandums on matters of public 
interest, and in deliberating on measures for giving peace and stability to our 
Indian empire, llis public papers written in Calcutta occupy nearly 100 pages 
of Gurwood*s Collection of his Despatches; and so rich, so comprehensive, so 
varied are they on Indian affairs that they must have contributed immensely to 
permanent right legislation for India. One is a long^ elaborate memorandum 
on the British treaty with the Peishwa, in answer to a paper entitled, “ Obser* 
vatioDs on Mahratta Affairs,” which had been sent to the Governor-General 
from En^aad by the President of the Board of Control. Another is a memo- 
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randum on the state of Scindiah’s government, and on the East India Company's 
connexion with it. A third is a memerandurn relative to the freebooter irgntem 
of India, with special reference to the proper measures for suppressing IL A 
fourth '^s a memorandum on the militeiy establishments of India, suggesting 
such changes as seemed necessary to adapt them to the altered circumstanoes of 
the go\ emmeiit. Two are memorandums on certain questions of rank and com- 
mand ill the Indian army. Another is a memorandum relative to the equip- 
ments and communications of the army operating under Lord Lake. And 
two others arc memorandums detailing the systems which were adopted for 
reoulating the su})plie& and procuring the intelligence of the army of the 
Deccan. 

But Sir Arthur’s most arduous topic of consideration in Calcutta was a 
series of disasters in tlic war with Holkar. These disasters commenced be- 
lore he readied (’alcutta; and they acquired such influence, in a month or two, 
as to rivet the attention of all India. Colonel Monson, at the time when 
(vencral Lake returned into cantonments, was left at an advanced post, to 
guard the strong pass of Mokmidra, which commands the commnmcation 
through the mountains between Ilindostan and Malwa. His force comprised 
four liiousaiid regular troops, three thousand irregulai* horse, and fifteen pieces 
of cannon, together with some troops of the Rajah of Kota, and some of Scin- 
d lull’s, under Bapjiqjee Scindiali. Though instructed only to guard the pass, he 
piislied fiOy miles beyond it into Malwa,— carried by assault Holkarii strong 
hill-fort of 1 linglcghm', which was garrisoned by eleven hundred of his best 
troojis, — ;in(l took up a ])osition, where he expected to obtain local supplies, and 
which he thought would he favourable fur comuiuiiicating with Colonel Murray, 
wlio liud not been ordered to I'emain in Guiserat, but was on the march thence 
toward Ou^'ein. Holkar, at that moment, had around him a ferce of ferty 
thousand men and one hundred and seventy -five guns; and, on getting intelli- 
gi'iiee of the invasion of his home-territories by an army so vastly smaller than 
liis own, he felt insulted by the audac'ity of the act, and determined at cube to 
repel it. Sir Arthur Wellesley w^as inddontally induced in Calcutta to narrate 
this affair; and let what follows be told in liis words, in order tliat, while learn- 
ing the facts, v\e inuy, at the same time, enjoy the treat of seeing Sir Arthur 
figure before us as the historian of a series of military operations in which he 
himself acted no part. 

After his retreat in front of the Coinmandcr-in-chiof, Holkar had first 
threatened Ougein, and afterwards had gone to Mundissoor, a town belonging 
to Scindiah, situated to the north-west of Ougein, and on the left of the Chum- 
bul. Between the middle and latter end of June, he took and plundered this 
town; and at that time the river Chnmhnl was between him and Colonel 
son, who was encamped about five coia from the river, on the ri^t Xo- 
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waida the b^^ning of July, Holkar passed the Ghumbul with his army. 
Colonel Monson learned tliat he was doing so, and intended to attack him. He 
moved towards the place at which he heard Holkar was, and found that the 
whole army had crossed the river. Nearly about ^he same time, he understood 
th^ Colonel Murray, who had made two marches towards Ougein from Guzerat, 
had recrossed the Myhie. And- upon the whole, Monson, having only two days’ 
providons, thought it best to retreat. Accordingly, he sent oiF his baggage early 
on the following morning — the 8th of July, 1 believe — towards the Mokundra 
ghaut; and he followed with the infantry at about nine in the morning, meaning 
to reach Mokundra that night, the distance about seventeen miles. He left 
Lucan, with his irregular horse and Bappojee Seindiali’s horse, to rover liis rear, 
and to follow as his rear-guard. After Alonson had marched a few miles, he 
heard that Holkar had attacked, with his cavalry, his rear-guard (»f irregular 
horse; and shortly afterwards he received intelligence that the rear-guard was 
destroyed and Lucan taken prisoner. He arrived at Mokundra unmolested, and 
took up a position that covered the ghaut; hut w-hieli, like all others that I have 
seen, had many passages jiracticable for cavalry. On the next day, or the next 
but one, Monson was attacked by the whole of Ilolkar’s cavalry, in three sej)a- 
rate bodies; who, however, could make no impression upon him; nud tliev were 
beat off. Towards evening he heard that the infantry w-as arrived at a camp 
within two or three coss of the Mokundra. ghaut, with their guns, one hundred 
and seventy-five in number: and he determined to retreat again. He acconl- 
ingly marched to Cota, the liajali of which place urged him to stay there, but 
could not supply him provisions; and then Monson marched on the following 
day, and crossed the Chumbul in boats, provided by the Kajah, which he sunk 
aft»r he had crossed. The rain began about the* IDth of July, and l>eeanie in- 
cessant, and rendered Monnoii’s marches much more diflieult than they W’ould 
otherwise have been, particularly in that countrj-, which is a black cotton ground. 
At last, after he had crossed the Chumbul, he was obliged to spike his guns and 
leave them hchiud; and he continued his march, gi*tting but little provisions on 
the rood until he reached Kainpoora. lie wjis followed, but not much harassed, 
by a body of liolkar’s horse, which overtook him at a nullah, wliich, being lull, 
stopped him. lie twice beat uj) the camp of this body of horse* ; and then, 1 
believe, they quitted him. 

his arrival at Rampoora, Monson ^^as joined by two battalions with 
their gnus, and a body of llindostanee horse, under Major Frith, which had 
been sent from Agra to reinforce him; and he immediately began to collect pro- 
visions at Kumpoora. The rains, which bad been so distressing to Monson, 
likewise impeded Holkar, some of whose guns remained to the sou^ward of the 
Mokundra ghaut. Uis progress to the northward was likewise impeded by 
Mo mo n having destroyed the Rajah of Kota’s boats on the Chumbul. How- 
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ever, at laat he advanced, and towards the 20th of August again appntwi)»ed 
Monson at Rampoora. By this tioM^Monson had collected only about twelve 
dayb* provisions; and the Gommandei4n-«hipf, foreseeing the difficulty itt which 
he might again bo involved, d^ired him, on the 20th of August, to retire tow^^ 
tleypoor, if he should think it probable idiat he might be distressed for provi^iMis. 
Monson, however, remained till Holkar approached him within six coss with his 
whole army, and on the 21st of August, in the evening, commenced his retreat 
towards Agra, by Hooshalghur, leaving Jeypoor on his left hand. He left 
fifteen companies as a garrison at Rampoora. He arrived at Bannas river on 
the 2ad, and found that it was full. On tlie 24th, in the morning, it fell, and 
became fordable, and he passed over his baggage and a battalion ; and between 
twelve and three o’clock, he passed over three more battalions, leaving the 
pie(]uets and one battalion to support them on tlio southern bank. Holkar^s 
troo])S had a]ipcarod in the morning, and were seen crossing at ‘different ftrds 
on the right and left flank; and towards evening, Holkar’s infantry and guns 
ap])eared in front. They attacked the picquets, but were repulsed, and thu 
picquets and battalion took eight guns. But afterwards our troops were ovel!^ 
pov ered by superior numbers, and were obliged to retreat across the river to 
the main body : in which operation they lost many men, being attacked on the 
rear, and also by the horse, who had crossed the river and moved up its hed.*^ 
Sir Arthur’s document here fails u«>; and we must complete 'the narrative from 
otlier autliorities. 

Colonel Monson, abandoning bis baggage, retreated from the Banna^ river 
on the night of the 24th, and arrived at Hooshalghur, about forty miles distant, 
on the following night, llolkar’s cavalry followred him throughout the march, 
but did him little harm. A large body of Seindiab’s troops, on the arrival of 
Monsoii's vanguard at Hooshalghur, deserted from their alliance, attacked six 
companies of sepoys who hod ebargo of the treasure, and, on being repulsed, 
woMt openly '»ver to Ilolkai^s camp. Almost all the irregular horse, and even two 
companies of sepoys soon after deserted also to Holkar. Colonel Monson then 
formed all his remaining men into an oblong square, with the ammunition and 
the bullocks in the centre ; and in that order, for several days, maintamed his 
retreat toward Agra, constantly harassed by fifteen thousand indefritigable 
mounted pursuers, and always repulsing them with steady bravery. But at 
length, amid the confusion produced by a very dark night, his troops fairly broke, 
— ^great numbers lay down in despair, to die of fatigue, or to frdl into the hands 
of the enemy, — great numbers fell in vain conflict with their pursuera; and on 
the dlst of August, about a thousand or twelve hundred, the total remnant of 
Monson’s army, without ammunition and without order, arrived at Agra. 

We have given a full detail of ftiis retreat, partly on account of Sir AHinf 
Wellesley having specially written upon it, and partly for tiie sake of the 
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tration which it affords of his conduct at Assye. Colonel Monson’s position, in 
the neighbourhood of Holkar’s army, in the mountain valley of the Ghumliul, 
was remarkably similar to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s position, in the neighbourhood 
of the confederate army of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, in the mountain 
valley of the Kaitna. Colonel Monson behaved in that position exactly as any 
other brave prudent commander, of second-rate military genius, would have 
done; and we see the consequences. He would have behaved in precisely the 
same manner at Assye; and wo can scarcely conceive the consequences. But 
had Sir Arthur been in the Colonel’s position near the Chumbul, he would, 
humanly speaking, ha\ o then and there made an end of ITolkar, or at least have 
greatly hurt him. He was ever the last man to s])Gak depreciatingly or invidi- 
ously of any competitor in arms, — ever quick to applaud, ever slow to find fault, 
yet, so far from seeing in Colonel Monson’a retreat anything to commend, any 
proper prudence, any wdse caution, he scrupled not to say that battle ought to 
have been done instead of it, and that, even after the retreat commenced, battle 
ought to have been d<me once and again. Here is comjdete e\idence that, in 
his own conduct at Assye, he acted not at all from impulse, but entirely from 
judgment. " In respect to the conduct of the operations,” said he, it is niy 
u})inion that Monson ought to have attacked llolkar in the first inst mcc. If 
he chose to retire, he ought to have been the rear-guard with his infantry, and to 
have sent the irregular horse away with the baggage. When he began to re- 
treat, he ought not to have 8top|)ed longer than a night at Mokundra; bc(‘ause 
he must have been certain, that the same circnnistunccs which obliged him to 
retreat to Mokundra, w'ould also oblige him to quit that position. The difference 
between a good and a bad militaiy position, is nothing when the tnwps are stars ing. 
Tlie same reasoning holds good respecting klonsoii's halt at Ranipoora, unless 
he intended to fight. As he had been reinforced, lie ought to have fallen back 
till he was certain of his sujqdies; and having waited till Ilolkor approached 
him, and particularly ns llolkar’s army was not then in great strength in iiiftin- 
try and guns, he ought to have vigorously attacked him before he retired. 
When his picquets were attacked on the Bannas, he ought to have supported 
them with his whole corps, leaving one battalion on the northern bank to take 
care of his baggage; and if he had done so, he probably would have gained a 
victoiy, would have saved his baggage, and regained his honour.” 

Other disasters, particularly the destruction of a small detachment in Bun- 
deleand and the repeat of Colonel Murray to Guzerat, occurred about the same 
tfane ii Colonel Monson’s affiur. Holkar instantly became terrible, murdering 
hii mutilating the natives, and marching with a vast reinforced 

army to ^ gates of DelhL Conmum fome prodigiously ^aggerated the reverses 
BritUi and the successes of Holkar, repreaenting our empire as all but 
overthrown and the Mahratta foeebootOr a rablimely triumphant. The effirats 
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were fearful. SensationB like electric ahocks ran through all India. SoBpe of our 
smaller allies openly revolted; some of the greater ones appeared to warer; the 
veiy sepoys were not all steady ; and the whole of society exhibited that con- 
vulsive quiver which, but for the instant combination of wisdom, promptitncfa^ 
and vigour on the part of the government, would have been the presage of 
revolution. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s presence in Calcutta at that crisis was of great 
value. His military counsels there, Lord Wellesley’s strong sharp wisdom in 
the general administration, and Lord Lake’s energetic operations in the field 
were the mcanb, under the Divine Providence, of saving our empire. But we 
are not writing the histoxy of the Holkar war, much less the history of India; 
we are writing only the life of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and must therefore restrict 
our notices to tlie chief doings of our hero. His first thought, on bearing of the 
retreat of Colonel Murray, was to go forthwith to Guzerat, and take his place; 
but he could not yet bo wanted from Calcutta. lie there made grave suggestions 
respecting the composition and equipments of the army of Lord Lake; he there 
albo, in eo-operation with the Governor-General, contrived measures for strengt]^ 
1111114 llie frontiers, in the possible event of a re-ascondency of the Mahrattas; 
.11 id he wrote thence lung luminous instructions for conducting matters, under 
the crisis, in Guzerat, Malwa, and the Deccan. His personal presence in his 
old quaiters was at length deemed indispensable, — ^first, thaf^ he might watch 
Scindi ill and tlio Rajah of Bcrar, in order to prevent them from joining Holkar, 
or to counterwork them if tli^ should join him, — and next that he might be at 
hand, in the event of any bad emergency, to put himself at the head of his old 
army. Accordingly, on the 9th of November, he was reinvested with the mili- 
tary and political powers which he had received on the 26th of June 1808, and 
resigned on tlie 24th of June 1804; uid on the 80th of November, he returned 
by way of Madras to Soringapatam. 

He soon learned, however, that^ on the 12th of October, Lieutenant-Cblftiud 
Wallace had captured Chandore, and thereby conquered all Holkaris terrifeofini 
in the Deccan, — ^that, about the same time. Colonel Murray had penetrated so 
far into Malwa from Guzerat as to be beyond aid or control, except from the dda 
of Hindostan, — ^that, in two battles on the 13th and 17th of November, Lord 
Lake had utterly defeated Holkar, and apparently destroyed all his bnpns/ an# 
that Scindiah and the Rajah of Borar, though showing abundant ^miptoasa of 
readiness to take advantage of any serious disaster which might happen to thus 
British flag, had seemingly been compelled, by correct views of the atapBsiBfaxy 
and delusive character of Holkai’a aucceaaes, to return to a proper seii||^ ^eyt 
obligations toward the British gorornment. In these ntfmmntnurirujjj^lij 
see occasion to proceed fiurtber ikM Seringapatana; the moos so a9i|i M 
attack of fever on the day pnrvioin %one fixed &r bui departme thence to 
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north, and found, on his recoveiy, that the whole empire was settling down into 
securitT. 

He had recently acted under a call to defend the empire, in disregard of his 
personal feelings; and as soon as that call abated, these feelings resumed their 
sway, or rather began to array themselves on the side of new forms of public 
duty. ** In regard to staying longer in India,” said he, ** the question is exactly 
whether the Court of Directors or the King’s ministerb have any claim upon me, 
strong enough to induce me to do anything so disagreeable to my feelings, leav- 
ing health out of the question, as to remain for a great length of time in this 
country. I have sen'ed the Company in important situations for many years, and 
have never received anything but injuiy from the Court of Directors; although 
1 am a singular instance of on officer who has starved under all the governments 
and in communication witli all the political presideiitb, and many civil authori- 
ties; and there is not an instance on record, or in any private correspondence, 
of disapprobation of any one of my acts, or a single complaint or even a s^miptom 
of ill tem])cr from any one of the political or civil authorities in communication 
with whom I have acted. The King^s ministers have a^ little claim upon me as 
the Court of Directors. I am not xevy ambitious; and I acknowledge that I 
never have been very sanguine in luy exjicctations that military services in India 
would be considered in the scale in which are considered similar services in other 
parts of the world. But 1 might ha\e e\])ccted to be placed on the stuff in 
India; and yet if it had not been for the lamented death of Cleneral Fraser, 
General Smith's arrival w<iuld have made me snj>emuiiiprnrv. This is perfectly 
well known to tlie army, and is the subject of u good deal of conversation. If 
my services were absolutely necessaiy for the soeurity of the Bntish empin*, or 
to insure its peace, 1 should not hesitate a moment about staying, even for years; 
hut these men, or the public, have no right to ask me to stay in India, merely 
because ray presence, in a particular quarter, may he attended hy convenience. 
But this is not the only point in which this question ought to be viewed. I 
have considered whether, in the situation of affiiirs in India at present, my 
arrival in England is not a desirable object^ Is it not necessary to take some 
steps to explain the causes of the late increase of the military establishments, and 
to endeavour to explode some erroneous notions which have been entertained 
and circulated upon this suljectT Are there not now a variety of subjects in dis- 
cussion, relating to this oduntr}’, upon which some verbal explanation is abso- 
Intdy neoessaiyf 1 conceive therefore, that in determining not to go into the 
Deccan, and to sail by the first opportunity for England, I consult the public 
interests not less than I do my own private convenience and wishes.** 

Sir Arthur wrote these sentiments on the 4th of January, 1805; and he 
qrant the following five or six weeks in nuddttg vigprous preparations fer leaving 
India. An outpouring of regret camp from the hearts of thousands whom he 
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loved, both soldieiv and civilians, when they learned his purpose; but this, how^ 
ever much it might grati^’ his feelings, could not alter his views. On the 10th 
of February, he left Seringapatam for Madras; and on the 24th, he res^jued his 
inhitary and political powers. He received addresses, on the subject of his 
leaving India, on the 27th of February, from the officers at the head-quarters of 
the division of the army lately under his command; on the 28th of February, 
from the officers of the 33d regiment, then stationed at Vellore; on the 4th of 
March, from the native inhabitants of Seringapatam; and on the 5th of March, 
£ 1*0111 the European inhabitants and military officers of Madras. All these ad- 
dresses, particularly those from his own regiment and from the people of Se- 
ringapatam, thrill with veneration for him; and his answers to them all were 
indicatixe of profound and permanent interest in the high character of the army 
and in the well-being of India. The civil and military officers of Madras, at 
the same time, gave him a grand cntertmnment at the Pantheon, and requested 
permission to liavc his picture that they might place it among the portraits of 
illustrious persons in their Exchange Room. 

He busied himself in the affairs of his late government and late command up 
U\ tlie last moment that his feet stood on Indian soil, writing to Mysore, Bom- 
bay, Pooiiah, Ahniednuggur, and other places with a detail, an earnestness, and 
a frequency as if all liis bygone responsibilities wore still upon bis head and 
heart. On the Gth of Mar(*h, lie appointed three of the officers whom he had 
most trusted to superintend some remaining prize affairs of the army of the 
Deccan ; and on tlie 9th, hoiaddressod to that army a valedictory general order, 
commending highly their scrx ices in garrison and in the field, expressing his 
regret at leaving them, and “ earnestly recommending to the officers never to 
lose bight of the groat principles of military service, to preserve the discipline of 
the troops, and to encourage, in their respective corps, the spirit and sentiments 
of gentlemen and of soldiers, as the most certain road to the achievement of 
ex’orything tliat is great in their profession.” 

On the 10th of March, Sir Arthur embarked at Madras in His Majesty^ 
ship Trident; and in September he arrived in England, Alison remarkiy— 
“ He was dissatisfied with the restrictions sometimes imposed upon him ly the 
government at home; and, prompted to return to Europe by that hi dden law 
which BO often makes the temporary vexations of men, selected by Ptovidenoe 
for special purposes, the means of turning them into their appointed path, he folt 
the influence of that mysterious yearning which, even in &e midst of bonoors 
and power, prompts the destined actors in great events to pant for hq |j ^y »* 
glories, and desire the trial of more formidable dangers.** 



CHAPTER IX. 


■CIAOT SZAMPLC8 OF SIR ARTHUR WBU.Kfll.RY*8 0PXR10N8 AND OOOASIONAL ACT8 IN INDIA — ^RRIEF 
NOnORS OF BOn OF HIB PRINCIPAL PUBLIC ABSOCIATBB IN THAT tOUNTBT — BUMMART TIBW OF 
MARQUIS WBLLBSLBT’B INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

We shall devote this chapter to a few select examples of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
opinions and occasional acts in India, and to some brief notices of liis principal 
public associates in that country. Tlic examples do not lie quite compactly to- 
gether, and have not any interest of a kind different from the preceding narrative; 
yet are so full and ripe in some of the most distinctive elements of Sir Arthur’s 
character that they must not be lost. 

Sir Arthur felt the utmost anxiety respecting the military disci})h’ne iuid 
moral order of detachments of his army, situated at distant posts, away from his 
own immediate supervision. Thus, writing to Colonel Murray, who had the 
chief command in Guzerat, he says, I have to recommend to your attention 
the discipline of the troops under your command, and a determined resistance to 
everything like an abuse in the service, which can tend to subtract from the 
efficiency of the corps in the field. There is a tendency in the sendee in this 
country to admit abuses beyond any other that I have met with. I cannot say 
wh^er this is to be attributed to former habits and example, or to the laxity 
which must attend all distant establishments. But of this i am very certain, 
that it is the first duty of a commanding officer to resist everything of the kind 
in a most determined manner. The want of discipline among troops is very bad, 
and renders them useless; but the want of efficiency, which is the result of the ap- 
plication to private purposes or profit of the persons jjaid by the public as troops, 
or as the necessary attendants or equipments of these troops, is worse, as it may 
exist with a certain degree and appearance of discipline; and Government may 
be misled by the notion that they have an army, whereas they have nothing but 
paper.” 

Again, writing to Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, subsequent to his putting 
that officer in command of the subsidiaiy force established at Poonah, he says, 
"1 cannot dose my letter without earnestly recommending to you the strictest 
attention, to the disdpline of the tnxqps, and to keep them and their ffillowers in 
order. In this distant station, as the troops can but seldpm come under the eye 
of the superior officers of the annj, It will require the most constant and regular 
attention to preserve their disdpliae and order; and it is certain, that in no part 
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cxf India will tliose qualitieb be required in a greater degree than in the detach*- 
inent serving witli his Highness the Peishwa. The licentiousness of the followers 
of the troops, particularly when those troops have been successful, is an evil of 
the greatest magnitude, and of quick growth. I therefore anxiously recommend 
ibe conduct of these people to your attention, and tliat you should suppress at 
once, by decided measures, any attempts which th^ may ^rnake to depart from 
the rules of good order, and to shake off the -restraint under which they have 
been hitherto held.” 

Sir Arthur’s rigour in punishing camp-robbeiy and murder was formerly 
noticed. His vexation at seeing these crimes encouraged by the laxity or con- 
nivance of the native governments was also noticed. But an instance may here 
be quoted to illustrate how his rigour maintained foil tension in spite of that 
vexation, or perhaps with the help of it. Writing to Colonel Wallace respect^ 
ing certain occurrences in the territories of the Peishwa — ‘^who had no au- 
thuritv , and if he had, would not exert it for the advantage of our troops” — he 
iia>s,--*< You inu<^t have no scruple in acting at once for the benefit and safety 
of voiir corps, whenever you ore folly convinced, from the evidence given to the 
]iei lOiis a])poiiited to inquire into the circumstances of any robbery/M|k|^ those 
attached to your cam]) have been plundered or ill-treated. In this ilislance, I 
have no doubt but that ('larribul and Manygee were both guilty of the murder. 
Accordingly I request that they may be hanged; and let the cause of their 
])Utns^hnient be published in the bazaar by beat of tomtom, or in any other mode 
by wliieli it may be aupjiosed that it will be rendered more public. The patel,” 
hereditary head-manager of the village, ** of Batculgaum, in the usual style of a 
Mahratta jiatel, kee])s a band of plunderers for his own profit and advantage. 
You will inform him that, if he does not pay for tlie hmrses, bullocks, and articles 
plundered, lie shall be hanged also. You will make him acquaint his village 
with this determination, and allow time for the answer to return; and yon v^l 
hang him it he does not pay the money at the tima fivaH upon.” 

Sir Arthur, as we formerly showed, was equally rigorous in punishing crimes 
committed by his troops against the inhabitants. Nor was he less firm in 
punishing, proportionally to its demerits, any act of malversation on foe part of 
any of his officers. Replying to a lieutenant who had once enjoyed his con- 
fidence, and had made an appeal to his generosity, he says, — “ I have received 
your letter, in which, among ofoor things, you reproach me with having with- 
drawn from you my confidence. A man must have been stout indeed in has 
confidence in any body who would oontinue to repose it, after having received 
such complaints as I have received against you. In respect to your mon^ oon- 
cems, I do not wish to inquire intp them, excepting to observe, a person 
trusted as you were ought to have lefinuned from such praefoses wheit yon held 
a public trust. It is not foe foot that you did Migar — — dn^ wifoout rte- 
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ceiving his salary. You received the allowance for the duty you did, and your 
own allowance for the duty done by another person in the field. I shall close 
upon this subject by telling you, that it is useless to go into long proofs of mat- 
ter entirely irrelevant to the charge brought against you. You have been ac- 
cused on oath, in a public trial, of having received, through your mooushee, 
1,200 rupees on corrqpt grounds. The moonshee positively received the money. 
He must be prosecuted in the phousdany,” the criminal court in Mysore, and 
convicted of a breach of trust and duty, otherwise you must resign your office 

of 7 — k 1 cannot go on with a man against whom there will be such a 

public imputation as there will be against you, if the moonshee should not be 
a>nvicted of having taken and applied this money to his own use.” 

Sir Arthur frowned also upon public indecorum in his officers, and upon 
any relaxation of authority which allowed such indecorum to pass unrepriinanded. 
Writing to the Secretaiy at Bombay, he says, 1 have had the honour of receiv- 
ing your letter upon the subject of the conduct of the military at Surat. When 
the residence of officers who have been accused of improper and notous conduct 
has been described, names have in some instances been stated, and in all a de- 
scription of their persons and of their mode of conveyance has been given, it is 
scarcely to be credited that the commanding officer had it not in his power to 
discover those who were accused. At all events, measures might and ought 
to have been adopted by the commanding officer to put an end to these disgrace- 
ful proceedings, which it api)can> he entirely neglected. lender these circum- 
stances, 1 take the liberty of recommending, first, that the commanding officer 
of Surat may be removed from his situation, — and secondly, that orders may l)c 
given to the civil magistrate to seize and send to Bombay for trial in the Court 
of the Recorder, any officer who may hcrcafitcr be accuserl of rioting in the 
streets or city of Surat.” 

Sir Arthur, as is proved by the whole tissue of our narrative, had very 
stringent ideas of the obligation of public duty in his owu case; and he could 
8caroely«be expected to have lax or lenient ideas of that obligation in the case of 
others. To the Collector of Ahmednuggur, who, on private grounds, had re- 
quested leave of absence, he wrote, — It is necessary for a man who fills a 
public situation, and who has great public interests in charge, to lay aside all 
private considerations, whether on his own account or that of other persons. 
1 imagine that you must feel on this subject as I do. 1 am very much distressed 
on account of the inconveniences which your family sufier in your absence from 
Madras; and equally so, that it is not in my power to relieve their distress, by 
alkming you to quit your situation. But under present circumstances it is not 
in my power to grant your request to go to Bladros, consistently with the duty 
which both you and 1 owe to the public as public men.” 

But while Sir Arthur fully " expected every man to do his duty,” he stonily 
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forbade all such overactings of it as tended only to display "a Utile brief 
authority.” To a major who, with a havUdar or native seijeant and twelve sepoya 
had been posted at the Rajah of Mysore’s town of Bangalore, to keep up the oom- 
inunication there between Madras and the advanced stations of the army of the 
Deccan, and to see that stores going forward by that communication were not 
delayed on the road, he wrote, — The way in which you have performed these 
duties is, first to take possession of die fort as a military post, which was never 
intended, and then to quit your situation (I conclude by perniissioii of the Gom- 
mander-in-Cbief, but without attending to my orders of March, ISOH) and to 
leave to the ba\ildar and the guard to carry into execution all your oppressive 
order*! regarding the military post, the result of which must be to degrade the 
government in the eyes of those over whom its authority must be extended. 
The consequence of those orders — which were not communicated to the amildar, 
csithough directed against him personaUy — ^was, that there was a dispute between 
that part of your garrison stationed at the gate and the amildar^s attendants, 
upon the occasion of his attempting to enter the fort. I hope I diall not be 
ac'cusod of insulting tlie havildai^s guard, when I say that thty owed their safety 
and th('ir lives at this moment to the moderation of the amildar, to whose con- 
duct ^ou liave been pleased to apply the term Mnfanious.* It is no part of my 
duty to defend the officers of the government of Mysore, or I should find it ait 
i‘asy task upon tlie jiresent occasion ; but it is so to confine thg attention of the 
»»ffieei‘ under mv command strictly to their duty. Accordingly, I have to direct 
that you will recall ^our orders regarding the gate at Bangalore; (indeed, unless 
the amildar should wish you to take charge of it, I do not see that you have any- 
thing to do with the gate;) and to confine your attention and the services of 
vour se}ioy8 entirely to the objects specified in” your instructions. 

Sii Arthur was not slow even to address expostulations, in a pungent repri- 
manding spirit, though in simple recommendational language, to officers holding 
the very highest command under his own, on subjects perfectly free fijom moral 
tur})itude or from military vice, and involving only error in judgment. Several 
instances of this occur in his correspondence with Colonel Murray. One of the 
mildest of these was quoted in a former chapter; and a sharper and more 
characteristic one may be quoted here: — am sorry to observe, from ihe 
perusal of a voluminous correspondence which you have had with the paymas- 
ter, and with the government of Bombay on the subject of the paymaster, that 
your disagreement with that public officer still continues. I notice this subject 
to you because I have been obliged to enter into details upon it in my oorre- 
spondence with the government of Bombay. I daresay that you have seen my 
letter, but if you should not, I apprize you that I think you ought not to have ' 
interfered respecting the contract with Serwady. That is a financial question, 
referrible entirely to the civil government, upon which we cannot form an opinion. 
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Mr. Duncan alone can decide whether the inconveniences of the contract balance 
the conveniences which have been derived from it, and you ought to have done 
no more than report the inconveniences resulting from it. As I think the ques- 
tion IS not for our consideration at all, and that, by interfering in it, we have 
taken upon ourselves an unnecessary responsibility to find funds for the pa 3 rment 
of the anny in Guserat, in which, if the war had continued, we should undoubt- 
edly have failed, I do not think it necessary to enter into any consideration of 
your reasoning upon the contract, although I am of opinion that you are mis- 
taken in parts of it. * * For my part I shall shortly resign my charge in 

this part of India, and excepting as far as my wishes may go, 1 shall bo indif- 
ferent to what passes. Rut 1 shall ever be sorry to hear that you misapply your 
talents by entering into these questions and disputes, and that you have thereby 
tired the government and put it under a necessity not to employ you.” 

A piece of discretion which Sir Arthur esteemed highly important — which 
he carefully practised himself and earnestly enjoined upon others — was secrecy 
in matters of public business. ** There is nothing more certain,” said he to 
Colonel Wallace, than that, of one hundred aflaii's, ninety-nine might be 
posted up at the market-cross, without injury to the jmblic intcrostb. Hut the 
misfortune is that where the public business is the subject of general oon\erba- 
tion, and is not kept secret, as a matter of course, upon every occasion, it is very 
difficult to keep it secret upon that occasion on which it is necebsary. There is 
an awkwardness in a secret which enables observing men— of uhich description, 
there are always plenty in an army — invariably to find it out ; and it may be 
depended upon that, whenever the public hubinobs ought tf) be kept secret, it 
always sufiers when it is exposed to public view. For this reason secrecy is 
always best, and those who have been long trusted with the conduct of public 
affairs are in the habit of never making public any husincbs of any description 
that it is not necessary that the public should know. The consc(|ucnce is that 
secrecy becomes natural to them, and as much a habit as it is to others to talk 
of public matters, and they have it in their power to keep things secret or not, 
as they may think proper. 1 mention this subject to you because, in fact, 1 
have been the means of throwing the public affairs into your hands, and 1 am 
anxious that you should conduct them as you ought. This is a matter which 
would never occur to yon, but it is essentially necessary. Remember that what 
I recommend to you is far removed from mystery. In fact, I recommend 
silence upon the public business upon all occasions, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of mystery upon any.” 

Sir Arthur felt strong aversion to the empltyment of his troops, particu- 
larly those who were acting as suhsidiarieB to the allie% in any small undignified 
mission, such as a matter of poBoe or of tax-gathering. Writing to Major 
Shawe in Januaiy 1804, he says, give up the notion of posting the troops 
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upon the Godavery, with great reluctance; because I want to have it undeiv 
stood, particularly at Hyderabad, that our troops are not to be the only support 
of the Government, that they are to oppose foreign invaders, and great rebels but 
are not to be the support of the little dirty ramildany (tax-gathering) exactions. 
It is, besides, very disadvantageous and unjust to the character of the British 
nation to make the British troops the means of carrying on all the violent and 
unjKipulor acts of these natiire governments, such as, for instance, the resumption 
of the jagliires (land grants) of the Mussulman chiefs in the Nixam’s conntiiea. 
It iiiakca oui* cause unpopular, which it ought not to be, and would not be; and 
in our present glorious rituation, it is ven' desirable that we should avoid this 
unjKipuljiritv 

Sir Arthur, in his multifarious transactions with the native authorities, prac- 
tised the ni(‘est and most inflexible regard to good faith. He took care, not 
onlv that agi’cements and promises were kept, but tliat the parties interested in 
them understood them to hv kept. He kept them in circumstances of the strong- 
est proviwution to break them, — and in some circumstances also where a right 
to them hnd citlier become very doubtful or been manifestly forfeited. A good 
e\.imj*h* of tliis occurred, in the case of the Peishwa, which we related in a 
lormer (*lin]itcr; but » much mure striking one happened at the partition of the 
territories conquered from the Kajah of Bcrar, when, in spite of bad temper, 
htid c(M>j)erution, and o\on downright hinderance on tlie part of the Nizam’s 
go\ eminent during the war, a large jKirtion was assigned to that government. 
Marquis AVellesle}, when roniurking on the terms of the treaty on that occasion, 
ohsened, “The stijiulutinns which will confer advantages on the Nizam are 
luirld> politic, and att'ord a splendid proof of the British faith.” Yet Sir Arthur 
did not uive greater ]iroportional prominence to good faith then than he did 
alv\a_\ n He e\er regarded it as the main-stay of his achievements in both the 
cabinet and the camp, — stronger far than either power of intellect or strength 
of arms. 11» fetiid, — “ I would sacrifice Gwalior or every portion of India ten 
times over, in order to jircserve ohr credit for scrupulous good faith, and the 
adiantages and honour we gained by the late war and the peace; and we must 
not fritter tlicra aw^ay in arguments drawn from overstrained principles of the laws 
of natioiib which are not understood in this country. What brought me throligh 
many difheulties in the war, and the negociataonB for peace? The British good 
faith, and nothing else.” 

Sir Arthur liad a profound impression of the evils of the freebooter system 
in India. He made himself much bettor acquainted with it than any influential 
man had ever been before. Some of the smaller native governments were par- 
takers in it; the larger native governments either directly connived at it or 
adopted no efiicient measures against it; the British residents at the Gonxts of 
the native allies had no opportunities of knowing it; and the Britirii govemon 

B 
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of IncKa had extremely inadequate notions of at once its character, its extent, 
and the proper means of destroying it. Bat Sir Arthur took advantage of his 
numerous positions in Mysore and the Deccan to investigate it to the core; and 
he found it to be of prodigious magnitude and tremendous power, — disputing 
with organized governments the possession of all India, often taking the place of 
those governments, or overwhelming them, — everywhere menacing them, — and 
always, more or less, interposing a strong barrier in the way of social progress 
He believed that, after the close of the Mahratta war, it was the strongest foe 
of our Indian empire. He believed it also to be the subtlest one. He believed, 
toOf that the dangers of it had been increased by the extension of our arms, our 
influence, and our ]irotection, first because this had augmented tlie numbers of 
freebooters, in chasing away idlers from the villagc.‘s, and in breaking up the 
armies of the Mahrattas, and next because it horl narrowcMl the sphere of their 
operations, and proportionally rendered them daring and desperate. 

Sir Arthur sent from his cam]), to Calcutta, in the sj)ring of 1804, an out- 
line of what he knew and thought about the system; and he added, — “The 
Gfovemor-General has never had this ])ictuTe before him. No man has ever 
had so many opportunities of contemplating the subject in all its parts as I have; 
and possibly no man has ever adverted to it. The remedy is clear, namely, to 
force the allies to keep up their militaiy’ establishments. This is the first aU*j). 
1 would then give them no assistance in carrying on their internal gov(>mincnt, 
excepting to oppose foniiidable rebellions. After this is done, by degrees a 
regulation may be introduced which I recommended in 1800 in Mysore, namely, 
that no horse be kept that is not registered, and that no horseman should he 
allowed to travel through the country without a ])assport from the government. 
In this manner, the breed will, by degrees, Im* diminished.'' Sir -\rthur also 
wrote notices on the subject in other letters to (’alrutta. He, in fact, gave ])ro- 
minenoe to it in evenr suitable part of his correspondence, and may be sup])osed to 
have done so likewise in his conversation. He* also, during his sojourn in Cal- 
cutta, wrote a formal memorandum ujmhi it, for the express use of the govern- 
ment. The light he threw upon it w'hs dazzling; and the remedies which he 
recommended for it seemed as urgent as they were arduous. 

The immediate effects of his labours wen* not considerable; hut the ultimate 
ones were grand. Had Marquis Wellesl^ continued a year or two longer at 
the head of Indian affairs, had he not been, at that time, actually winding up 
his connexion with them, or had he not felt hindered by the narrow, repressive 
economy of the Directors from undertaking any new enterprise, he perha])8 
would have risen at once, and swept the freebooter system fh>m the land. Sir 
Arthur’s representationB on the subject were, at the moment, hushed and 
cradled; but they could not die; they only acquired strength with years, till at 
length, in 1816, under the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, they 
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directed the policy aud triumphed in the events of what has commcmlj beeti 
called the second Mahratta war, but what was in fust a terminating war against 
the freebooter i^stem, when all corps and armies of marauders were finally dis- 
persed, multitudes of the men immediately afterwards mingling with the rest 
of the population, and beginning to make amends ibr past atrocities by assisting 
to restore agriculture and trade. 

A great conflict of civil interests followed the rupture among the Mahratta 
sovereigns, and was widened and deepened by the changes of allegiance and the 
partitions of territory consequent on the war with Scindiah and the Rajah cd 
Berar. Our hero had no proper concern with this, in liis official capacity, either 
milituiy or })olitical ; yet he was induced to preside over it, partly on account of 
the earnest apjieab which arose from all quarters to his judgment, and partly 
that he might give a summaiy decision on eveiy'thing which involved the 
generosity or the good faith of the British government. ** And never,** remarks 
the Hev. Mr. Wright, w'as sterling justice more conspicuous in the decisions of 
a legislator than in those of the victor of Assye. Perhaps one of the most 
ainialile and admirable verdicts among*4t the vast number of cases at that time 
submitted to his judgment was the * awarding of pensions to the sirdars who 
accompanied Ainrut Kuo to the camji.* Aflber arguing, on the soundest moral 
principles, the cause before him, the General decides that the sirdars are 
right in relying on British honour for reiiiuiieration, as well as on British grati- 
tudi for the many useful Her\ic»"s they performed, and for which they were 
])romisod com]iensatiun. But had the decision of their cause rested upon its 
leal merits, unfettered by any promise, the verdict, if a conclusion may be 
drawn from the last paragraph of the General*s letter, would have been very 
different. ^ It is nut jiossible to reward these people, excepting by pensions. 
They are so depraved in their habits, their notions of justice and government 
are so erroneous, and they are so little to be depended upon, excepting to follow 
their own interests, that they cannot be employed in any manner in the Com- 
pany’s service.’ ” 

Sir Arthpr Wellesley, throughout his Indian campaigns, appears to have 
been as ftank, friendly, and fratenial among his associates as the necessary re- 
straints of military command would permit. He was not more quick to reprove 
the indiscreet, or to punish the depraved, than to forgive the penitent, to tolerate 
or screen the inexperienced, to reward the meritorious, and to manifort hearty 
constant kindness to the gentlemanly and the brave. He seems, in putioalar, 
to have had a fast friendship with his intimate companion-in-arms, Colonel 
Stevenson ; and in the course of his letters to him, after the Colonel sailed for 
England, he both evinced the warm brotherliness of that friendship, and inci- 
dentally furnished an instance of how much better he loved to tolerate than to 
punish. “I had recommended to the Govemor-Oeneral,** wrote he to tlie 
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Colond, you should have additional prize-money, and 1 think that he will 
attend to my recommendation in this instance. However, this is between our- 
selves. My idea respecting your entering the King’s service was this, that you 
should get your rank in England, and a regiment in what is called the army of 
reserve. If you should succeed in that object, you might then resign your regi- 
ment or brigade of cavalry in this eountiy, but not your pension on retirement. 
If yon should not succeed, you ought not to give up your regiment of brigade 
here without having a farther provision. These are my opinums. You will sue 
how affiiiis stand when you get home, and can arrange accordingly. 1 am 
anxious, first, that the public should continue to enjoy the benefit of your ser- 
vices, in a country of wliicli the climate may be more favourabh* to your health, 
and next, that you should have the satisfaction of serving in a war which goes 
to the existence of Great Britain as a nation. But you must not lose your in- 
come by it.” Again : — “ 1 airanged that you should have one thousand shnrt^s 
instead of six hundre<l of the prize money; and I prevailed upon the Governor- 
General to give you six months* gratuity of ^our allowance as coininunding the 
subsidiary force, an well as of y our batia ; sci that you sc’c 1 have not lu elected 

your interests or your wishe**. You will have lieard of Captain 's dingrace. 

I really had a regard for him, and considered my own crcilit as well as jours, 
involved in his character; and therefore, I did o\er\'thing in iiij ]Mnver tti screen 
him from an inquiry. Ho\se\er, the complaints against him were of a nature 
so serious, and as thej had been laid before tlie Nizam's ‘durbar, 1 could <lo 
nothing but make tlie inquiry; and tlie result has l>een the disco\er\ of a scene 
of disgraceful fraud, such as I l)elie> e has never before been practised.” 

Nor was Sir Arthur Wellesley less forward or lest* fer\ent in (*\pix*ssing gra- 
titude for favours conferred ujarn liimself. For c.xanqde, writing to Lieutenant- 
General Stuart, tlic commoiidcr-in-cbief in the ])resid**ncy of Matlivis, wlio bad 
a high appreciation of Sir Arthur’s charac’ter, and had )>ut him on the niilitaiy 
staff of Madras, and, as we formerly saw, lutd, on an important occasion, sacri- 
ficed his own pros}H*ct8 of caniing high iniliUrj’ reputation in order to jiroinote 
those of Sir Arthur — ^writing to him our hero says, — “ 1 must ^first take the 
liberty of expressing my acknowledgments for the handsome Tiiaiiiier in w hicli 
you have been pleased to notice my sendees in your deApatches to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, and to his Majesty's Ministers. In tlu* course of 
the operations intrusted to me, 1 certainly had difficulties to tmeounter which 
an inseparable firom all military service in this country; but 1 enjoyed an 
advantage which but few' have had in a similar situation. I served under the 
immediate onlers of an officer who was fully aware of tlie nature of the o|)em- 
tioDs to be performed, and who, after considering all that was to be done, gave 
me his full confidence and support, in canying into axocution the measures 
which the exigency of tlie service might reqnin. Under these circumstances, 
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1 was uDabled to undertake anything with confidence; and if I *Med, I was 
certain it would be considered with indulgence. 1 declare that I cannot reflect 
upon the events of the last year, without feding for you the strongest senti- 
me'nts of gratitude, respect, and attachment; and to have received those marks 
of approbation has given me more real satisfaction, than all that I have* re- 
ceived from other quarters.” 

Our hero’s earliest great friend in India, next to his own brother, was Gen- 
eral Harris. He appears to us to have •wed much more to that officer than 
any of his biographers have surmised, or perhaps than he himself, at least till a 
number of yearei afterwards, supposed. General Harris was not only the hero 
of the Mysore conquest, but the stnr gva non in all the maiu preparations for 
it ; he had at once won the pi’tifound cx>nfidence of Lord Momington, on the 
latter’s airival in India ; and lie seems rapidly to have penetrated Sir Arthur 
(tlieii Liciitenaiit-(l!olonel) Wellesley’s oharacter; or, at all events, he trusted 
liiiii, ]iatroiiised him, ]iraised liim, and pushed him intf> prominence almost as 
warmly as if he had foreseen the splendid career he was to run, — so warmly, 
indeed, as to provoke a fermoiit of envy in the camp, reproaches of favouritism 
ag.ii i^t himself, and spit(‘ful charges of presumption against our hero. He 
u jlK, honever, \nas acting on high conscience, out of pure regard to public 
dut\, — conducting the unr, not from dominant love of command or of reward 
or o( inilitnr> glorv, hut he< ause he had been reluctantly yet entirely convimiidd 
of tlu ncc4 ssitv <ti it, and was houinl in virtue of his office, as Commander-in- 
chief m Madras, to spi>iid Ids utmost skill upon it; and he therefore framed 
w hatin er measim^s and made u hatever a])pointments he deemed most efficient, 
ill iittm* unconcern about the opinions which might be formed respecting them 
by the envious. His higli character, quite surely as his fncndly offices, nnust 
have c\*'rtcd a strong influence upon Colonel Wellesley; and that influAnce 
was all the more valuable that the Colonel, throughout Ihe Mysore war, was 
taking on tin finish and carrying out the salitmt points of his own permanent 
military character. 

One bigiial favour which General Harris conferred on him was permission 
to attempt a great exploit on his own responsibility at Malavelly. For when 
(’olonel Wellesley, on that ivccabion, thought of assailing the right wing of Tip- 
jKio’s army, he had neither authority nor suggestion lW>ni the General to do so; 
but, judging of himself that an attack there would be victorious, he sent a mes- 
sage to the General to say that, if not forbidden in eight minutes, ho would 
make it ; and at tlie end of the eight minutes, he stood unforbidden, and tbeh. 
rushed on to victoxy. This achievement no doubt contributed something to the 
cool bravely with which he afterwards walked into the field of Assye. He felt 
chagrin that General Harris did not mention, in the official despatch, the pre- 
currant circumstances of the achievement; but aGknow]e4(l|C||^||l||^^ that 
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the General had exercised a sound discretion in suppressing them. General 
Harris’s greatest &your to him, however— <or rather that which provoked most 
spleen and most public discussion — ^was the appointing of him to the govemoiv 
ship of Seringapatam. Yet this, though eventually of high moment to Wel- 
lesley and to the world, for the powerful effect it had in developing his energies, 
was done, in the first instance at least, not at all in the way of favour, but 
simply in the order of the roster. The Governor-General too, in answer to a 
note on the subject, written by Gfneral Harris, about eight weeks after the 
occurrence, said, — “ With respect to the language which you say people have 
hdd of my brother's appointment to command in t^ringapatam, you know tliat 
I never recommended my brother to you, and of course never even suggested 
how or where he should be employed, and I believe you know also tliat you 
would not have pleased me by placing him in any situation in which his ap- 
pointment could be injurious to the public service. My opinion, or rather know, 
ledge and experience, of his discretion, judgment, temper, and integrity, are such, 
that if you had not placed him in Seringapatam, I would have done so of my 
own authority, because I think him in cvciy ])oint of view' the most proper for 
that service.” This backing of General Harris in the affair of (kdonel VVc‘llefilev 
Alison C4ills a blot” on the Governor-General’s administration ; but if a blot 
at all, it was a blot of glory on a ground r)f azure, like a brilliant star on the 
cerulean concave. 

General Harris, at the time of the Mysore cam^iaign, w'us in the 54th year 
of his age, and had been two years Commander-in-chief at Madras, with a M>at 
in the Council. He had previously run a long course of hard service in 
America, in the West Indies, and in the first war with Tippoo. He had riscui 
slowfy in promotion, fram grade to grade, hy the men* forfc of strong merit and 
great exertions. He naturally {losscssed a love of retirement,’' and had fur 
several years ■“ sighed for the friendly h«irth,” “ with land enough to give him 
employment;” and at the completion of the Mysore conquest, he withdix*w from 
military life. Lord Mornington appreciated very highly his services against 
Tippoo, and informed him by letter that he intended to propose his elevation to 
the peerage. General Harris, in reply, said, — *‘My dear Lunl, you are far ex- 
ceeding my humble wishes, and 1 really think those of Mrs. Harris, or rather 
yon would do so if you preferred the request to his Majesty to grant to me the 
dignity* of a Baron of Great Britain.” And as to the selection of a title, he 
added, " An humble clergyman’s eon, ^rowm very early in life into the army, 
entirely a soldier of fintune, with eearoely any assistance save his own exertions, 
is little likely to have any hereditaiy place he would choose to commemorate; 
and Hi my instance, the fifth regiment was near aix and twenty years my con- 
stant home.” The ruling minda in Britain, at that time, however, thought veiy 
dilferentl;^1V<jai)f'Leid Mornington. Whether firom blindness to the real state of 
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India, or from collusion with the enviers in Goneral Harris’s camp, or from some 
other cause, we know not; but certain it is that th^ treated most of the meri- 
torious actors in the Mysore conquest, mcluding General Harris hims^ and 
Colonel Wellesley, with the most pointed neglect. The General, on his return 
to Britain, was not even presented to the Sling by the Minister; his claim to the 
prize money was, with the countenance of the Government, a long time con- 
tested; and not till 1815, under other counselB and in totally altered circum- 
stances, was he raised to the peerage, unden the title of Lord Harris, and other* 
wise rewarded for his signal services, direct and indirect, in the Mysore war. 
Ho died in 1821), at the same age eventually attained by our hero; and till then, 
from the time of his leaving the army, he lived in strict but dignified retirement, 
beloved and respected by his tenantry and neighbours for his simple manners, 
kind heart, and clear understanding. 

Another distinguished contemporary of our hero in India, who eserted con- 
siderable influence upon him,' though in a very different manner firom General 
Harris, was General (afterwards Sir David) Baird. He entered the army in 
1772, went to Madras in 1780, served against Hyder Ali, lay three and a half 
years a prisoner in Seringapatam, left India, and in Januaiy 1799 went to it 
again, having just been raised to the rank of Major-General and to a''plaoe on 
th(‘ staff. He walked at once into the army which was then undergoing pre* 
paration for the Mysore campaign; and, during the greater, port of the next 
tlirc*e ioid a half years, lie was — ^not properly the associate — ^bnt in some way or 
other the hot competitor of our hero. In fact, he pitted himself against Colonel 
Wellesley; and, though a very honourable man and a remarkably gallant soldier, 
was, nevertheless, the centre of the onvyiiigs and bickerings which disgraced the 
conquering operations in Mysore. If any readers have a fanc^ to investigate 
the quarrel which lie raised, they may see his side of it in Hook’s Life of Baird, 
and the other side in Lusliington’s Life of Harris. It seems to us far beneath 
notice except for the influence, evidently a beneficial and a strong one, which it 
exerted upon Wellesley’s character. Baird, on being appoint^ to supersede 
Wellesley in the command of the exp^tion to Egypt, appeared for a to 
have forgot it, behaving to our hero in a warmly handsome manner, which elicited 
from him the glowing reciprocations of friendship recorded in our fourth cbiqiter; 
but, in tnith, he was then only smiling in the ascendant; and when afterwards 
put again to the test, he resumed all the heat of his original rivalry. TLw»g , on 
his return from Egypt, attached to a large division of die army forming agrintt 
the Mahrattas, he expected the command of the advance into the Deoean; and,oit. 
this being conferred upon General WeHesley, he resigned his post, and left 
India, his eulogists say, « in disgust,” He subseqilently, however, paifiBined 
high service in various quarters, particularly at the Cape of Good Hope and at 
Corunna; and was rewarded with a baronetcy and the th ^V « of parliament. 
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He died in 1829, in the 74th year of his a^. He was a brave and experienced 
officer, but, unfortunately for himself, of a warm and impetuous temper, which 
c>ould scarcely brook submission to any superior. This involved him in several 
quarrels, and retarded that promotion which was justly due to his distinguished 
services and acknowledged skill.” 

Another eminent oontemporaiy of our hero in India, and at the same time 
his irequent associate and his fast friend, was Major (afterwards Major-General 
Sir John) Malcolm. He possosscMl great talents and attained high distinction, at 
once as a soldier, as a diplomatist, and as a historian ; nnd in all his exploits, in 
all these capacities, he was the servant of our Indian empire. lie first went to, 
India in 1783, when only thirteen yearn of age; and, though frequently and 
variously absent ftom it, he did not finally leave it till 1K30. His eiirliest })ubli(‘ 
prominence occurred in 1796, as secretary to the Madras Coiiimander-in-cliief; 
liLs most celebrated services were performed in 1K17, as Brigiidier-General in 
the second Muhmtta w'ar; his most elahoraU* exertions wei'e done at various 
periods and in A'arious ways, as an ambassador and ns an author; and his 
latest official duties in India were dune from 1827 till 1830 as Governor of 
Bombay. But his general public actions, for at oiic(‘ power, \ersatility and 
variety, wen* never more brilliant than during the period of lii** ci»-opc*ration 
with Wellesley, while he himself was Captain and Major, and whih* Wellesley 
was Lieutenant-Colonel and Major-General, lie negotiated in the transactions 
at Hyderabad precursoiy to the Mysore war; he connnandetl tin* infantr) in the 
Nizam's contingent during that war; he was secivtury, ah mg with Miinro, to 
the political cominKsion for settling the Mysore conquest; he was andiassador 
to Persia, and afterwards a negociator at Bombay on the sniqcct of his cinba.ssy, 
in 1801; lie became President of Mysoiv in February, J8()3, ainl thence, in a 
)K>litical capacity, accomjianied the advance army under ( irenerni Wellesley to 
Poonuh; and, as we saw' in our seventh chapter, he went, in tlanuar\ 1804, on 
an imiKutant public mission from the camp of General Wellesley to the camp 
of Scindiah. We need not enumerate his siibseijiiont services ; though w'c must 
state that, in 1821, on ficcasion of his learing India on a visit to Kngland, a 
general order issued at Madras jiaid him the following well-meritc<1 compli- 
ment: — His career has been unexampled; for no other servant of the Honour- 
able Company has ever, during so long a {leriod, been so constantly employed 
in the conduct of such various and im|ioitant military and poUtical duties. His 
great talents were too well known to admit of their being cuiifuied to the mere 
Jimited range of service under his own presidency. Tlie exercise of them in 
diffiarent situations has connected him with every presidency, and rendered him 
less the servant of any one of them than of the Indian empire at large.” Sir 
John died in 1833. 

Another distinguished associate of General Wellesley was Lieutenant- 
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Colonel (afterward Major-General Sir Barry) Close. He also went to India 
-when Teiy young, and waa altogether forty-two years in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. He long, with great credit and high military reputation, held 
the office of adjutant-general of the army of Madras. He performed high deeda 
at the siege of Seiingapatam ; and he thence became intimately connected with 
our hero, serving as British resident first at the court of Mysore and next at the 
court of Poonah, and receiving in that capacity from General Wellesley long 
confidential letters, all more or less redolent of private friendship, and so numer- 
ous as to occupy no mean portion of the three first volumes of the Wellington 
Despatches. “The character of Sir Bany Close,” we are told, ‘‘was veiy 
marked. His manner and expression were as mild and unassuming as his pur- 
])Oae was firm, and hi& judgment decided. He had a shade of reserve about 
him that only gave way to habits of long and intimate friendship. His advice 
to others was never intruded, but it was never refused; and when sparingly 
given, it proceeded loss from caution than a conviction in his own mind that a 
fuller cuiiimunicution of his sentiments would have boon attended with no real 
b nefit. The heart of this able man was as warm as his principles were* pure 
iiv' his head nnclonded. In that country in which he passed the greater part 
of liis life, he was regarded with feelings of the sinccrest affection by many, — 
with those of respect and esteem by all. These feelings are not confined to 
his eountrjinen, for his name was, if possible, more beloved and revered by the 
nati\t than the European subjects of Great Britain in India.” 

Another distinguislied contemporary of General Wellesley in India waa Mr. 
Wehhe. He acted first as chief secretary at Madras, and next as British resi- 
dent at the court of Mysore ; and at the conclusion of the war, was appointed 
for a time to the coiu't of the Rajah of Berar, and was afterwards sent to the 
camp ol Scindiah, where he died. General Wellesley pronounced him “one of 
the ablest and honestest men he ever knew;” and Marquis Wellesley designated 
a public proj osal to erect a monument to him at Madras, “ a just and honour- 
able tribute to s irtues and talents never surpaRsed,” and said that “ the example 
of Mr. Webbe’s public services should be held forth to the imitation of every Bri- 
tish officer, both cisil and militaiy, in India.” The Marquis intimated, at the 
same time, diat he intended, at his private expense, to erect an obelisk to Mr. 
Webbe’s memory -within view of the palace at Barrackpoor. Mr. Webbe rivalled 
the brilliant abilities of Major Malcolm as a diplomatist, and perhaps was not in- 
ferior to him in military courage. He likewise possessed a dear, intiinate, acru- 
tinous knowledge of the condition of the Madraa presidency, both intannsic and 
extrinsic, together -with all its resources for government and fijr war. Yet -W-faen 
he learned, a short time after Lord Momington’s arrival in India, that the latt er 
meditated hostilities against Mysore, he was struck with terroir and diamay. “ I 
can anticipate nothing,” said he, “ but a return of shocking disaAteit ftom a pro- 
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mature attodt upon Tippoo in our preaent diaabled condition, and the impeach- 
ment of Lord Momington for his temerity.** And in a veiy able memorandum, 
drawn up at the request of General Harris, be exhibited obstacles and difficul- 
ties in the way of the proposed hostilities which all ordinary minds, and even 
some extraordinary ones, would have concurred with him in pronouncing insur- 
mountable; and he added, war is inevitable, I fear our situation is bad 
beirond the hope of remedy.** Nor was Mr. Webhe singular in this feeling. All 
the officials at Madras, including General Harris himself more or less shared 
it ; and Mr. Webbe was pre-eminent in it only because he had a pre-eminent 
knowledge of the countT}\ Lord Momington, nevertheless, as was related in 
our second chapter, went unhesitatingly on with his hostile preparations. 
Though a stranger in India, he knew it fer better than even Mr. Webbe. He 
beheld it from a position of genius in the clouds, saw it all connec'tedly and 
instantaneously in bird's-eye view, and felt a thrill of conviction that he 
could come down upon it, like the eagle upon its prey, and clutch it for his 
own. 

The Governor-General, indeed, wm General Wellesley’s greatest contem- 
poraiy in India. He was so, not merely bj’ position, but hy knowledge of the 
countiy, by genius, by practical wisdom, by eiierg)", by coinpivhi*nsive action, 
and by grand achievement ; and had he not been brother to our hero at all, had 
he even not known him till they met in Calcutta, he prtihabl} would have j>one- 
trated his character, and raised him into exalted promiiieiicc, siinph in \ irtue of 
another large element in his own greatness, — a prodigious sugucit} in stdecting 
the fittest instmments to peribrm his will. He knew the very animus of India, 
so as to be able to adopt measures for moving and mastering it, just as a skilful 
orator arranges his tnipes and illustrations for entraiiciiig an audience. “ His 
predilection from the first moment of his entering active life, was so strongly 
evinced for orimital affairs that Nature ajqK'ared to have ex])ressly formed him 
for the command of the East. At an age when must of his contemporaries were 
acquainted with the affairs of India only through the uneertain niediuin of dis- 
tant report, or the casual hints of private conversation, he was fully master of 
the pcditics of Hindustan, and hod dreadj' formed those clear and luminous 
views of the condition and situation of our power there, which enabled him, from 
the voy outset of his career, to direct with so steady a hand the complicated 
maaes of Indian diplomacy. He had fer several years been an active member 
of the Board of Control, then under the able direction of Lord Melville, and bad 
aoqnirBd, fimm his remarkable proficiency in the subject, a laige share in the 
oonfidieiice of government. But it was not in any of the public offices, it was 
not ftmn the inspiration of Leadenhall Street, that he drew the enlarged and 
statesmanlike views which from the first characterized his Eastern adminiatra- 
tion. It was in the solitude of study that the knowledge was obtained; it was 
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from tbe Bugea and historiana of antiquity that the spirit was inhaled; it was in 
the fire of his own genius that the light was found.” 

He had ample need for all his knowledge, all his genius, and all his energy. 
Had the oountiy continued in peace, as he had good reason to expect it would 
when he left home, he might have found his office eminently easy and pleasant. 
But on discovering that hostilities were unavoidable^ that the only question 
respecting them was whether to attack or to be attacked, he instantly came 
under a pressure of responsibility which, in the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment, would have crushed to distraction any mind a degree or two leas pfted 
than his own. He saw at once that the safe course was to attack, — ^that the 
other course would be debtructioii. But he was confronted by that terrible 
deficiency in muniments and money whhdi struck Mr. Webbe and all the other 
officialh at Madras with oonsteniation. He knew also that a war in India at 
that period would probably be denounced in hot terms by almost all cla s ses in 
Britain, who, justly enough, tliought that our national prowess was likety to be 
tasked to the uttermost by the animosity of Buoniqtarte. And, what was far 
worse, he was under the control of a sovereign Company who had ruled thmr 
t(M ritories through his predecessors, and would be not at all unlikely to ruhf 
them through himself, in a timid, sordid, mercenary spirit, utterly incompatible 
with either the expenditure or the enterprise of extensive hoBtilities. At the 
moment, indeed, tlie chief minister of the Company, Mr. Pundaa, afterwards 
ViM’ouiit Melville, the President of their Board of Control, had huge ideas, cast 
in the same type Lord Moniington’s; but the very enactment which had 
called that Board into existence, which had effected great improvements in the 
government of India, and which, after a strong struggle, had become law to 
recently as 1784, declared that ‘^tu pursue schemes of conquest or extmiskni of 
doriiiiijoii ill India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the 
policy of the nation.” Lord Momington was tlius firmly forbidden to extend 
our Indian empire; yet scarcely hod he begun to govern it when he found that 
he could not possibly defend it without extending it; so that on the one hand 
he was obliged to maintain himself with a military force simply sufficieiit for 
purposes of defence, and on the otlier hand felt compelled both to achieve con- 
quests and to conceal them. He held a commission which he could not, any 
means, execute without exceeding it^ and he incurred risk of being oondmnned 
almost as much in the event of success as in the event of fiulure. “ The man,** 
said a writer afterwards, in the Friend of India, speaking of Marquk Wdlesley, 
— ** The man who has gone to India with the design of extending thera the con- 
quests of Britain, has been obliged to conceal his intentions with almoit as much 
care as though he meditated <Mgns against his own ocnuitiy ; and the «»—» who 
has most successfully foii|fot his ccmntiy*s battles in the plaiiit of \tm» 

seldom been quite ^ firinn the apprehension that his charoctar and fortune, if 
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not his life, might be the forfeit he would have to pay fer thus daring to defend 
the dominions of his native country.” 

As regarded the public and the authorities at homoi then, the Governor- 
General, in adopting his bold, comprehensive, conquering policy, could only 
hope that success and lime would vindicate his conduct. And even as regarded 
the hostile nations and armies of India, when he resolved to undertake tlie war 
against Tippoo, the war of the Deccan, the campaigns of Hindostan, and some 
other enterprises which it lias not come within the design of our work to notice, 
he was actuated by bravery and skill of the same high ordiT — different in scope, 
indeed, but essentially as lofty — as those which produced the victory of Assye 
and the triumphs of the Spanish peninsula. He at once discerned,’* remarks 
Alison, that the British sway in India was founded entirely on opinion, — that 
twenty or thirty thousand Europeans scattered among a liuiidred millions of 
Asiatics, must have acquired their supremacy by fascinating the mind, — that 
this moral sway could be maintained only by fidelity to engagements and fear- 
lessness in conduct, — and that, in such circumstances, the most ]>rudeiit course 
was generally the most audacious. Disregarding, therefore, entirely tliat tem- 
porising policy which the government at home had taken sucli pains to impress 
upon its Asiatic viceroys, wliich Cornwallis had triumphed o\ er only by disre- 
garding, and Sir John Shore had ob^'ed only to destroy, he rcsohed, at all 
hazards, to maintain the British faith inriolate, to strike terror into his enemies 
by the vigour of his measures, and to secure victoiy by never despairing and 
being always worthy of it. But vigour and resolution are not alone capable of 
achieving success, though they arc generally essential towards it : \\ isduiii in 
combination, foresight in council, prudence in ]>reparatinn, are also indis]>cnsable ; 
and it was in the union of these invaluable qualities with the courage of the hero 
and the heart of tlie patriot, that Alarqnis 'Wellesley was unrivalled. Boldly 
assuming the lead, he kept it without difficulty, because he was felt to be the 
first; ardently devoted to liis cuuntiy, he inspired a puition of the sacred fire 
into all his followers; discerning in the estiiiiution of character, he selected from 
the many men in his service the most gifted; penetrated with the most lofty as 
weU as the soundest views, he communicated his own statesmanlike jiriiiciples 
both to the direction of the councils and the guidance of the armies of India. 
In vigour of resolution, moral courage, diplomatic ability, and military combina- 
tion, he was the first of British statesmen, even in the days of Pitt and Fox. 
Never, perhaps, in so short a time, was such a change produced on the character 
of public administration, the vigour of national councils, or the success of national 
anD% as by his Eastern rule. He found them vacillating, he left them decided; 
he feand the public service weakened by corruption, he left it teeming with 
energy; he found the East Lidia Company striving only to defend their pos- 
sessions on the coas^ he left them seated on the throne of Aurengxebe.” 
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He was hindered, indeed, by the counteracting economy of the Company*# 
Board of Directors, and by the consequent resignation of his trust, from giving 
completeness to his designs, and from erecting around them all the means of 
stability which he esteemed requisite,— ^Ise our Indian Empire would have ac- 
quired at once all the glories which shone over it at the end of the next twenty 
yean, and would have been saved the necessity and the horrors of the second 
Mahratta war. But the resulting advantages from what he achieved and the re- 
sulting evils from what he left undone, combined to afford incontestable evidence 
of the soundness of his policy, and at length forced upon the minds of even his 
hottest political opponents a conviction that his administration was good to the 
full extent to which his own principles had worked it, and bad only in so far as 
these principles had been overmastered and marred. Marquis Wellesley left 
India in August, 1805, just four months after his brother. Sir Arthur. The 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, on the eve of his departure, addressed him in 
language liich has come to be regarded by all competent judges as the just exi- 
pressiun of the character he displayed and the deeds he accomplished. " The 
esents of the lust seven years,** said tliey, *‘have marked the period of your 
gov t rnnient as the most important epoch in the history of European power in 
India. Youi discernment in seeing the exigencies of the country and of the 
times in which you were called upon to act; the promptitude and determination 
with which you have seized upon the opportunities^ of acting;^ your just concep- 
tion and inasterl} use of our intrinsic strength, have eminently contributed, in 
conjunction wdtli th(‘ zeal, the discipline, and the courage of our armies, to 
decide upon these great events, and to establish from one extremity of this empire 
to the other the ascendency of the British name and dominion.** 
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omm vmnPHMt fSAii motv auuuht tbaow wmioh ooMnmimD w nn voBHAnoii of iib 
A imn iraLUHi.aT*f cBABAcrm— hia bablt nimvBiiTi of the nomcH REy<H.Dn<m amo of 

WAFOIPATIOM— FOTIOEA OF lOMM OF HIS PHIFOIPAI. HAHLT OOFTHHPOHABIU IF THE 
HUim mUAMHFT AHO IF THE MATT 

^jl r % Arthur WeHed^, at the time of hts return to Britain from India, was very 
^ advanced in the permanent formation of his character. The influences which 
produced and modified his habits after that period were of small account com- 
pared to the influences which produced and modifled them before it. How 
modi he was affected at any time by the most powerfiil of all agencies upon 
human character — the only agency which can render it tnil^ good at the core, 
the agen^ of revealed truth as oonectly understood from the sacred scriptures 
— diere is Kttle direct evidence to show; but that little, taken in connection with 
a great maas of indirect evidence, appears to indicate that this blessed agency 
worked for more extensively in him than the rigid dasses of tlie British com- 
munity commonly suppoae. Moat of the main influences which moulded him, 
as a sddier and a statesman, fiom the time of his boyhood till the time of his 
leaving India, have been traced in the course of our narrative; but others, such 
as die school of iiditics in which he was reared, the prevailing style of British 
atatesmanship, the phenomena and sequences of the French revolution, the 
■rhfMMMi mid campaigns of Buonaparte, and the spirit and acliievementa of the 
Briddi navy, have yet to be noticed. Some of these, in as far as they aflected 
biB future character, came to an end either before he left India or soon after, and 
may appiropriatdy form the anbject of our present chapter. The rest continued 
to opaiate during many uibaaqiient yean, and must be allowed to devdup them- 
sdves in the progr ow of our atoiy. 

What we shall diiefly notice in this chapter are the influences which bore on 
Sir Ardiur WdMey’s diaiurter fium the adiod of politics to which he belonged, 
the a^ of Britaph daWmanahip daring the early yean of his active life, and 
the animus of the BriCfah navy up to the time when H obtained oomplele 
rnmlMy of the taae. Baft we dudl not undertake the raetaphyrical taak of at* 
ftinpdng to tnoe thorn iuHum ai i Bl wrily . We sfcriU oiify notice some of the 
muiuQ ft nheitolhoy ff initi i gudiiMihof to In which they oper^ 

aftod, foeighm OQg to i riimim W wm thrir ftntkn far themseLves. In 
other tiOPd% wa thidi metwiy OMhe Wif n Mil l iiM i of somo pubiiB men vdioie con- 
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pmra DEiroKouTioir of turn blaye hum* 

duct made broad mouldiiig impimricmi <m our character; and ihua adding 
indicating some gfaat |HMntB in his own mental pragBesii^ wc shall U the same 
time exhibit a few of the most disdagu&died of his eaify British oontompocariOS. 
Our present chapter will appear more di^nsriao Bum tmy preoediitg one; 
it will nevertheless throw much difihsed light upon both die previous and the 
subsequent parts of our narrative. 

Our hero’s greatest early political contemporaryy and the man who exerted 
the strongest public Mflnenoe on the formation of the political elements of^hia 
character, was William Pitt. That brilliant stateaman waa born in May, 1799. 
His fether, the famous Earl of Chatham, todc special personal pains, fer a serips 
of years, on hi^ edncation, persuaded, as he was in the hahit of sayings that 
“ William woufd one day increase the gloiy of the name of ” In January, 
1781, y<iung Pitt entered parliament for the borough of Appleby; and, in spite 
of his extieme youth, partly from the prestige of his fether's name, but modi 
more from the vast force of his own eloquence and talents, he at once took the 
]>laci of a leader of the old nvhig part>, to which his father had belongied. Next 
year, though then only twenty-three years of age, he became chancellor of the 
(xcliequer. \ few months later, he was offered the premiership itsei^ but 
jirudently declined it. In 1784, a hen the coalitinn ministry of North and Fox 
was wrecked upon a stupendously bold bill for altering the government of Indi% 
yet without losing a high ascendency of strength in parliament, Pitt waa again 
nflfer(>d the prennetship, accepted it, made stem battle against the coaliriou, and 
completely triumphed over them : and from that time till his death, a period of 
about twenty-two yean, he maintained with little interruption the undisputed 
eominaiid of government. His intrepidity and genius could not fell to exert a 
stimulating effect upon the rising young men of his day; especially when, as hi 
the cast of Arthur Wellesley, his political principles were at the same linie 
.ultnired 

One fine thing in Pitt, which looks doubly beautiful when teen leaoqfeijg 
through the long subsequent struggle of parties, was his fervid denunciatioB of 
the slave trade. In 1 792, when the immortal Wilberforoe moved riie abolition 
of that monster-wickedness, and when Dundas, then se cretary of state, moved 
an amendment more favourable to the planters than to the riavoe^ Pitt, in a 
luminous burning speech, opposed the amendment, and ooiyured the kgiilatitto 
not to postpone fer an hour a complete abedition. " Reflect,** said hs^ "qpi Ae 
eight} thousand persons annually tom ftom their native land, — on the eawnee ti ona 
which are broken, ^-on the friendships, attachments, rclationsli^N ifeat araf hni^ 
asunder! There is aomethlng in the honor of this tnrib thift ftnqMMMa lAl tip# 
bounds of imagination. How shall we repebr the ittMitefi we^ltwe hrodi^ 
upon that continentl / knowing the miserlaa we hm^(M|learil,4it 
now to put a stop to hw gwdy tggtmntti .ieeiSl»Sllll|lliilti)ili i|? 
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Again , — ^ I do not understand complimenting away the lives of so many human 
beings. I do not understand the principle on which a few individuals are to be 
complimented, and their minds set at rest, at the expense and total sacrifice of 
the ^terest, the security, the happiness of a whole quarter of the worlc*, which, 
from our foul practices, has, for a vast length of time, been a scene of miseiy 
and horror. I say, because I feel, that every hour you continue this trade you 
are guilty of an ofience beyond your power to atone for ; and by your indul- 
gence to the planters thousands of human beings are to be miserable for ever. 
I feel its infeiny so heavily, I am so clearly convinced of its impolicy, that 1 am 
ashamed 1 have not been able to prevail upon the house to abandon it altoge- 
ther at an instant, — to pronounce with one voice immediate and total abolition. 
There is no excuse for us seeing this infernal traffic as we do.* It is the very 
death of justice to utter a syllable in support of it. 1 know I state this subject 
with warmth, I feel it is impossible for me not to do so; or if it nere, 1 should 
detest myself for the exercise of moderation.” 

A prominent circumstance in Pitt’s history was the stand he made against 
the French Revolution. At first, indeed, he was rather favourable to it, — hope- 
ful that it might only sweep away abuses, and leave the world at peace; and 
even when he began to see that it was the enemy of social urdei*, and was 
rushing into combat wth all upholders of sound government, he did not, like 
Burke, rise up against it instantly and vehementh, but “was dragged into the 
contest with as much reluctance as a man of conscientious principles into a 
duel.” But when once into hostility with it, he fought with all the fervour of 
his fiery nature, with all the strength of his high ]M>sition, and with all the tena- 
city of a total, unyielding, deadly antagonism. lie advocated neutrahtv till the 
murder of the French king; and then he jiroclaimcd war to the knife. Mo\ing 
the address on the ro^al sjieech on the 1st of Fehntarv, ITO.'h he ilennuiic«'(l the 
execution of Louis XVI. as “an art of outrage to e'en principle of religion, 
justice, and humanity, — an act which, in this countrv', and tlinmghout Europe, 
had excited but one general sentiment of indignation and nhhorreiice, and could 
not fail to excite the same sentiments in eveiy civilized nation.” And, eontiiined 
he, “Tiip whole of the language, institutions, and conduct of the revolutionists 
had been directed to the total subveiwi*»n of eveiy gov eminent. To monarohy 
particularly they had testified the most decided aversion; and so violent was 
their enmity, that th^ could be satisfied with nothing less than its entire exter- 
mination. The bloody sentence, which the hand of the assassin had lately car- 
ried into execution against their own monarch, woh passed against the sovereigns 
df all countries! Wt'ne not these principles intended to be applied in their eflbcts 
to this government? No sodety in this country, howev^er small in number, 
however oooteniptible, however even questionable in existence, hod sent addresses 
to aewmbly, in which they had expressed sentiments of sedition and tfea- 
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son, which had not been receive^ * de^^ree even of theatrical eattravagaiiOB, 
and cherished with all the entlnuiaBm of congenial feding. Need he than aak 
if England was not aimed at in this conduct, and if it alone was to be exempted 
from the consequences of a system, the profession of whidi was anaibhy, aiul 
which seemed to aspire to establish nniversal dominion upon the ruin of eveiy 
governinentf” 

Arthur Wellesley was not inferior to Pitt in expressing these sentiments; 
and perhaps rather preceded than followed him in adopting them. He was then 
in his short course of service in the Irish parliament; and a veiy scarce publi- 
cation, the l*arliamentary Debates of the Irish House of Commons, records as 
follows: — **Jaiiiiaiy 10, 1798. The Hon. Mr. Wesley seconded tho motion (for 
an address in reply to a speech from the throne). He said that at a time when 
opinions were spreading throughout Europe inimical to kingly government, it 
behoved us, in a particular manner, to lay before our gracious Sovereign our 
determination to supjiort and maintain tho constitution. He took notice that, 
under the present reign, this country had risen to a state of unexampled pros- 
])('«‘ity. lie said that the augmentation of the forces, as mentioned in the 
spt jcli, had from the circutiistances of the times become necessary. He repro- 
bated in \Qiy severe tonus the eonduet of the French towards their king, and 
their invasion of the territories of sovereign princes, and their irruption into tiie 
Austrian Netliorlaiids. He applauded the conduct of the administration of this 
c<iutitiy toi issuing the ])roelamation of the 8th of November; and he con- 
demned the attempt of a set of men, styling themselves national guards, and 
appearing in military' array, — a set of men unknown in the coiutiy, except by 
their attempts to overthrow the government.” 

Another salient point in Pitt's career was his high opposition to the political 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics. He speidally pledged this opposition in the 
course of the proceedings fur effecting tlie legislative union between Great l^n- 
tain and Inland, — a measure which he greatly desired, and which his esan 
exertions were* mainly instrumental in acliieving; and when he found, after the 
union took place, that any attempt he might make in fovour.of Catholic emani^ 
eijiation woulil be abortive, — ^that it would be resisted, and was in fact proMbited^ 
by the King, — ^he first made a strong appeal on the subject to his Miyesty, and 
then, on receiving an equally strong repulse, resigned bis piemierahq)* 

Arthur Wellesl^ wras then in India; and whether he sympathiaedl, In any 
degree, with this move of Pitt we cannot telL The probability ia the*- Jw did 
not. But, at any rate, in 1798, when he sat in the Irish parliament, he eapnanved 
milder opinions respecting the Catholic disohilitieB than those antajteued fty 
the majority of anti-einancipationiBts. On the 10th of January in that yngf^ an 
the same ooeasioQ ^ which he uttered his santunents reqieoting Ihn.jfntpiiili 
revohition, he saklr n«ard to what had been recomineiided TKiWultniit 

T 
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from the throne respecting our Catholic fellow-subjects (fer improving their 
condition, and promoting a good understanding between them and Protestants) 
he could not repress expressing his approbation on that head. He had no doubt 
of the loyalty of the Catholics of this countiy; and he trusted that when the 
question should be brought ferward respecting that description of men, we would 
lay aside all animositieB, and act with moderation and dignity, and not with the 
fury and violence of partisanb.'* And about seven weeks afterwards, in support 
of a bill for granting the franchibc to Boman ('atholic forty shilling freeholders, 
and in opposition to an amendment for empowering Roman C'athulics to sit and 
vote in the House of Commons, he said, ** He had no objection to giving the 
Roman (''atholics the benefits of the constitution ; and in his opinion the bill 
conferred them in an ample degree; but tlie motion of the honourable gentlemata 
seemed calculated to promote disunion. With the bill, as it standb, the Pro- 
testants are satisfied, and the Roman Catholics contented. Why, then, agitate* 
a question which may disturb both? A gentleman has said that admitting the 
forty shilling freeholders of the Roman ("atliolic persuasion to vote at elections 
will annihilate tlie Protestant establishment in Ireland; and he has founded this 
obsertion upon a supposition that the Roman Catholic'h will, in y oting, be din*cted 
by their priests. But have not K(»man (.'atholit^, like* Prf)testants, various in- 
terests and various passions by which they are sw'ayed, — the influence of their 
landlords, their good or bad opinion of the candidates, their own interests, and a 
thousand other motives? It ap^ieared to him that they W'ould not vote in a 
body, or as liad been supposed, if the bill should pass in its present form : but if 
the motion of the honourable gentleman should lie adopted, then indeed they 
would undoubtedly unite in support of Roman C^itholic candidates.’* 

Pitt, though out of office during two years, vSupf)orted most of the measures of 
Addington, his suocebsor; and at the renew'al of the w'ar in 1803, he made a 
successful move to expel Addington, and resumed his seat on the treasniy-beneh. 
He soon found opposition to Buonaparte more difficult tlian before, more ex- 
hausting to both his owm energies and the ei>untiy'’s resources, more severely 
tasking to all his pow'ers of diplomacy and all his means of physical resistance; 
and in 1803, almost contemporaneously with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s arrival from 
India, he concluded with the continental states against France a third coalition, 
which, in consequence of Buonaparte’s rapid and brilliant career of victoiy, 
proved moro disastrous than even that first coalition in whose wars in the Low 
Goontiy our hero first drew his sword. Pitt then broke suddenly down in both 
hopes and health, and'he died on the tSd of January 1806, exclaiming with his 
last ymctSf my oountiy, heaveBl" He had multitudes of admirers, but 

not many dose friends. He lived for the public, spentiiis strength in the fime 
of the woeM, and moulded the characters of millions of men from his lofty phrt- 
fonn of actioD with the same force and ease with which many other master- 
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minds mould the characters of a small circle of individuals around the hearth. 
He was personally a man of unimpeachable excellence; and he acquired his 
power by no meanness, and used it with perfect integrity. He had no prodiga- 
lity, no avariciousness, no parsknoniousness, not even a duly prudent regard to 
his private fertune; ^^and the man who had so long held the treasury of Europe 
and the Indies was indebted to the gratitude of the nation for a vote of forty 
thousand pounds to pay the debts which he owed at the time of his death.” 
Even Mr. Fox, his great political opponent, heartily concurred in this vote, re- 
marking, — When 1 see a minister w'ho has been in office above twenty years, 
with the iiill command of places and public money, without any peculiar ex- 
travagance or waste, except what might be expected from the multiplicity of 
duties to which his attention was directed, exerting his influence neither to 
enrich himself nor those with whom he is connected, it is impossible not to con- 
clude that ho has acted with a high degree of integrity and moderation.” 

Pitt, though so long at the holm of the British government, though still longer 
at the head of one of the most powerful (mlitical parties of modem times, though 
ro<«))cctod for skill and consistencv by all candid politii'al antagonists, and though 
oaniiiig a posthumous fame of greater breadth and permanency than fells to the 
lot of most distinguished political leaders, yet is pronounced by cool critics of all 
classes, who dispassionately review his history, to have perpetrated some very 
serious public errors. Neveriheless, the candid opponents of his peculiar creed 
palliate these, and admire him in Ipite of them. “ The difficulties of his sitaa- 
tioii,” observes one antagonist critic, were of a nature wholly unparalleled in 
history. A person of great steadiness might well have faltered in his course 
tlirough such a sea of troubles; and the resources of a veiy fertile mind mq^fat 
have easily been exhausted by the strange and novel exigencies of the msis. 
Nor have we a right 8everel;y to blame him who met this demand, rather by 
extraordinary devices than happy ones. A minister may well be deemed able 
whom we must allow to have been equal to such novel emergencies; and much 
of greatness may be attached to the name of Mr. Pitt, while we are oompdled 
wholly to reject the extravagant praises whidi his followers have lavished upon 
him. In the policy which he pursued during the more ordinary times which 
preceded the Revolution, fer less appears to censure, and, with the exception of 
the Russian armament and negociation, his conduct in relation to foreign powers 
was firm, consistent, and prosperous. The able and sucoessfol measures sdofiked 
in the affairs of Holland gained the unqualified approbation of all ppitfes; and 
the French commercial treaty was never impeached with any effect.” 

Pitt’s most costly error, and at the same time that which cane most p ower- 
fhlly to affect the fortunes and to evoke the genius of Sir Arthur WeUeaky, ifmt 
his mode of wielding the physical forces of Britain against France. He retained, 
and may be said to have sanctioned, that supine, cambteii% inelBcisnl 
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of the amy which we noticed in our first chapter. He spent our main strength, 
during twelve years of war, in making colonial acquisitions, — ^with the effect, 
indeed, of wresting from France all her maritime possessions, and of raising the 
commerce of Britain to the most exalted prosperity, — ^but at the cost of adding- 
upwards of three hundred millions to the national debt, and without putting any 
arrest on the enemy’s career of continental conquest. He did not send a British 
army as a principal force in the contest, but trusted mainly to the subsidizing of 
continental armies, who possessed little energy and were not much under liis 
control. He totally lost the opportunity of striking a blow at the heart o 
France, both at the commencement of her outrages, and at the time when she 
sank into inaction prcA ious to the rise of Buonaparte, — a blow which, at cither 
of these periods, could have been easily desilt, and wfmld, in all human proba- 
bility, have prevented all the oppressions and desolations and hostilities which 
followed. And, in so far as he did employ the armed fori'es of Britain on the 
continent, he did not concentrate them into any one great line of notion, but 
frittered them down into little exf>editions, operating at various jtoints on the 
circumference of a vast cirele of territory, or making niomentarj', feeble, unjtro- 
duetive descents upon some vulnerable part of a fnmtier. 

This scattered, wastefiil, pithless i^’steni of antagonism was pursued by Pitt 
to the last, and was bequeathed by him to his successors, and came at length to 
be rectified only by the surpassing skill and indomitable perseverance of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. It was in the full blush of its wf>rthless popiilai'ity at the 
time of Sir Arthur’s return from India; and his Times' biogra]>her desenbt*s it 
well, in the following brief terms, as it existed at that time; — “ Our speelfic duty 
in those alliances (the £uro|M‘an coalitions against France) were usualiv limited 
to the supply of ships and money. We swept the ocean wntli uiir fleet, and we 
subsidized the great jiowers whfise forces were actually in the field. As to the 
Briti^ army itself, that had been hitherto reckoned among the contingents of 
seound and third rate states, which might be united perhaps for a convenient 
diversion, but which could make no pretension to service in the great Kuropean 
line of battle. At the beginning of the war, these demonstrations hud usually 
been made on the coasts of Fnuici*; but they were now principally directed 
against the northom and southern extremities of the continent, and for these 
reasons, — the dominion, actual or confessed, of Napoleon, against which the con- 
test was undertaken, embieced all the ports of Europe, fri»m the Texel to Genoa, 
whOe his battle-array extended along the length of the Rhine. The masses, 
therefbre, of the Austrian and Russian hosts were moved directly against France 
from the east ; and to the minor allies was left the charge of jNinetrating either 
ufmsBtls from Naples or downwards from Swedish Pomsiania to the ihealto ^ 
aedoQ. Sometimes detachments from Gibrahur and Malta disembarked on the 
shores of Italy in coqiunction with Rumians from Corfb and Neipolitans from 
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Calabria, and sometimea we landed in Hanover to create a joint-atock army with 
Swedes, Norwegiana, and Finlanders.” 

Pitt’s influence, however, was flu* from being alone or unmodified in pro- 
ducing that state of British society, civil and military, wliich moulded Arthur 
Wellesley’s character, and called him into spedal action. Pitt was not an au- 
tocrat, ruling aimply according to his own will. He was only one of many great 
senators, all of whom exerted powerful influence on the country either conjointly 
or antagonistically 'v^ith himself, while several were quite his equals in intellec- 
tual eminence, and not much inferim* to him in political strength. They were a 
gorgeous galaxy in the political heavens. No era of British statesmanship has 
made a grander display of those senatorial glories which rivet the eyes of the 
nation, and fascinate the hearts of young men, than the era of Pitt’s chancellor- 
ship and premiership. Evoiy man of mark, in every clime, in every age, in all 
lands, whose affairs are swayed by {lopular assemblies, takes on deep impressions, 
throughout his later ho^'hood and his early manhood, from the public conduct of 
his country's senators; and had Ailhur Wellesley, from his diirteentli to his 
thirtieth year, been incoiiqiarubly less an excogitator than he was — ^had he even 
posM ssed none of the emhiyo-powcrs of tlie reformer of armies, the remodeller 
of nations, the greatest conqueror's conqueror, and the pacificator of the world — 
had he been nothing more than an ordinary sprightly youth, the eiilivener of a 
d(‘hating society or of* a small }iolitical club, he could not haye failed to draw 
many in insjiiratioii from the reports wliich continually reached him of the 
crashing scenes and corruscating discussions in the British House of Commons. 
Our readers, therefore, will not tliiuk it an impertinence if we present to them 
an outline of tliese scenes fhim the graphic pen of Croly; — 

England had never before seen sudi a phalanx armed against a minister. 
A crowd uf men of the highest natural talents, of the most practised ability, and 
of the first public weight in birth, fortune, and popularity, were nighdy amyed 
against the .idministration, sustained by the solitary eloquence of the young 
chancellor of the exchequer. Yet Pitt w’as not careless of followers. He was 
more than once even cliarged with sedulously gathering round him a boat of 
Hubaltem politicians, whom he might throw forward as skirmishen, — or sacri- 
fices, which they generally were. Powia, describing the ‘ forces led by the ri^it 
honourable gentleman on the treasury bench,’ said, * the first detachment may 
be called his body-guard, who shoot their little arrows against thoae who vriFqae 
allegiance to their chief.’ This li^t infimtiy were of conne soon aeattarad whan 
the main battle joined. But Pitt, a son of the aristocracy, was an arialocnt In 
all his nature^ and he loved to see young men of fiunily around hhn. Othiyt 
were chosen for their activity, if not for their force, sod some, podbaUj, flnm 
personal liking. In the latw period of hia career, hia train wraa nwriM fcgr n 
more influential and promiaii^i; race of political wonhippen, amoi^wlieBi waiw 
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Lord Monmitglon, Byder, and Wilberforee. The miniitei's chief agents in the 
House qf CoBunoiu^ wen QrenviUe and Duadas, Yet, among those men of 
bhih or hnsuioM, what mil could be fimnd to the popular leaden op die oppo- 
site ade of the houae^« 4 Q Burke^ Sheridan, drey, Windham, or to Fox, that 

*Frhice and ehief of max^ ihioned powm, 

Who led the embattled aeraphlm to war?* 

Without adt^ng the bitter remark of the Duke de Montausier to Louis the 
Fourteenth, in speaking of Versailles , — * Vous avea beau faire, sire, vous n*eii 
ferea jamais qu*un favori sans mdrite,’ it was impossible to deny their inferiority 
on all the great points of public impression. A debate in that day was one of 
the highest intellectual treats. There was alwa3r8 some new and vigorous fea- 
ture in the display on both sides; some striking effort of imagination or masterly 
reasoning, or of that fine sophistry, in which, as was said of the vices of the 
French noblesse, half of *the evil was atoned by the elegance. The ministe- 
rialists sarcastically pronounced that, in ever^*^ debate, Burke wiid something 
which no one else ever said, Sheridan said something that no one else ought to 
say, and Fox something that no one else would dare to say. Bu)r the world, 
feirer in its decision, did justice to their extraordinaiy' powers, and found in the 
Ajiatic amplitude and splendour of Burke, in Sheridan's alternate subtlety and 
strength, reminding it at one time of Attic dexterity, and another of the uncul- 
cnlating boldnesB of barbarism, and in Fox’s matchless English self-possession, 
unaided vigour, and overflowing sensibility, a perpetual source of admiration. 

** Bnt it was in the intercourse of social life that the superiority of opposition 
was moot incontestable. Pitt’s life was in the senate. His true place of exist- 
ence was on the benches of that ministry which he conducted with such unpaid 
alleled ahUity and success. He was, in the fullest sense of the phrase, a public 
man; and his indulgences in the few honrs which he could spare from the bnsi- 
nem of office, were more like the necessary restoratives of a frame already sliat- 
torad, than the easy gratificatioDs of a man of society ; and on this prindplo wo 
on mfidy ocoonitt ibr the common charge of Pitt’s propensity to wine. He 
fimnd it esmntial, to relieve a mind and body exhausted hy the perpetual pres- 
anre of effirin: wine was his medicine; and it was drunk in total solitude, or 
with a flew friends firami whom the ndnister had no concealment. Over his wine 
the speedies far the wan oAn concerted; and when the dinner was done 
the taUe connoil faecke up only to finish the night in the home. But with Foa, 
•B wns the hngbt ride of the pietiiin. His.extniasdmaiy powogs defied disripo- 
tion. No pnhlM nm of Bnghuid am mhtgM sosmnoh pstwMl pmrait of 
emj fSbiaig m the fim of indiilgmwB with so mMi perUa rns ms iy mMty* 
Fm the dinner he went to the j eb el% frnn the dehole to the gwri n g rio h fe, 
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and retuniad to his bed by d«y4^|^ freighted indfli pM>ia>iiiii*>itiMy mpplause, 
plundered of Ida last di^KMoblf guinea, and fisvend iritii lAeeplesaneil oM ogha- 
tion|— 40 go threo^ the same reimd widdn Ihe nest twenty^ He 

kept no house; but he had the houses of all his psaty «t his diqfKMHi, and '^tJh 
party were the most qfiulent and sumptuous of the notuKtj. Cato and Antony 
were not more unlike, than the public severity cf Pht, and the native apd sp1an»> 
did dissoluteness of Fox. They were unlike in all things. Even in such slight 
peculiarities as their manner of walking into the House of Commons, thO ctm- 
trabt was visible. From the door Htfs countenance was that of a man who feh 
that he was coming into his high place of business. * He advanced tq[» the floor 
with a quick firm step, with the head erect, and thrown bade, loddng to neither 
the right nor the left, nor favouring with a glance or a nod auy of the indivi- 
(hials seated on either side, among whom many of the highest would have been 
gratified by such a mark of recognition.* Fox's entrance was lounging or statdy, 
ns It might happen, but always good-humoured. He had some pleasantry to 
exchange viith every body, and until the moment when he rose to speak, Oonti- 
iiuc(* l^y talking with his friends. 

** Of all the great speakers of a day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the 
must conspicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his first introduction into flie 
house, was manly and striking; bis countenance singularly c^Epressive, wbflB 
excited by debate; his eye large, black, and intellectual; and bis voice one ef 
the richest, most flexible, and most sono^us, that ever came firam bnman 19|lri( 
Pitt’s was powerful, but monotonous; and its measured tone often wearied flle 
ear Fox’s was all eonfusiun in the commencement of bis speech; and it 
quiied some tension of ear throughout to catch his words. Burice’s was lopd 
and bold, but unmusical; and his contempt for order in his sentenoei^ and the 
abruptness of his grand and swelling conceptions, that seemed to roll throu|^ 
his mind like billows before a gale, often made the defects of his delivery Answ 
striking. Bui Sheridan, in maipier, gesture, and voice^ bad every qnslfty thMk 
could give effect to eloquence. Pitt and Fox were listened to with p roi bin id tl(^ 
spoct, and in silence, broken only by occasional cheers; but firom the mooMUidf 
Sheridan’s rising, there was an expectation of pleasure which to his kit dljlp* 
was seldom disappointed. A low murmur of eagerness ran round the kwiet 
every word was watched for, and his first pleasantry set the whok iHriitfliliflri 
in a roar. Sheridan was aware of this; and haa been heard to si^, <tkto if d 
jester would never be an orator, yet no speaker could espect to be hi ^ 

foil house, without a jest; and that he always mads the esperkutofe gstA 
bad, OB a kii|^ gave him the country gentkmAi to a muC TH ItinktiOin 
was ilwi^ feAWdahk; and though Ktl’s niefei at ffeyrioel 
Bhitoift*%>m man, yet Sheridan was the 
desired to oome into odiliswn, and with wiwin the ool|tlfe|th 
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was of the most fietftd natunit Pitt's sarcasm on him as a theatrical manager 
and Sheridan's serere yet ful^ justified retort, are too well known to he now 
Repeated; hut there were a thousand instances of that * keen encounter of their 
wits,* in which person was more involved than party. 

** Burke was created for parliament. His mind was bom with a determina- 
tion to things of grandeur and difficulty. 


Spumanteinque dAri, pecora inter inertia, voti» 

Optat aprum, ant fiilTum descendere monte leonem. 

Nothing in the onlinary profesaions, nothing in the trials or triumphs of private 
lifo, could have satisfied the noble hanger and thirst of his spirit of exertion. 
This quality was so predominant, that to it a large piuportion of his original 
failures, and of his unfitness for general public business, which (*liicfly belongs to 
detail, is to be traced through life. No Hercules could wear the irresistible 
weapons and the lion's skin with more natural supremm'v: but none could make 
more miserable work with tlie distaff. Burke's magnitude of gras}) and towering 
conception were so much a part of his nature, that he could never forego their 
exercise, however unsiiited to the occasion. Let the ohjuct h(> as ^^riviul os it 
might, his first instinct svas to turn it into all shapes of lofty speculation, and tr\ 
how far it could be inouldefl and niagitified into the .semblance of greutne.ss. If 
lie had no large national interest to summon him, he winged his tein])est against 
a turnpike bill, or flung away upon tlie petty qiiaiTcls and obscure ]>eculations 
of the underlings of office, colours and forms that might has e emblazoned the 
fall of a dynasty. 

“ Erskine, like many other characters of peculiar liveliness, had a morbid 
sensibility to the circumstances of the moment, \ilnch sometimes strangely en- 
feebled his presence of mind. Any appearance of neglect in his audience, a 
cough, a yawn, or a whis|K*r, even among the mixed multitude of the courts, and 
strong as he was there, has been known to dishearten him visibly. Tin's trait 
was so notorious, tliat a solicitor, whose only merit w'os a remarkably vacant 
face, was said to bf* often planted n|iposite to Erskine by the adverse party, to 
yawn when the advocate began. The cause of his first failure in the house, was 
not unlike this ciiriou.s mode of disconcorting an orator. He had been brought 
forward to support the^falling fortnnos of Fox, then struggling under the weight 
nf the coalition. The India Bill hod hea])ecl the king’s almost open hostility on 
the accumulation of public wrath and grievance which the ministers had witli 
such luckless industiy been employed during the year in raising for their osm 
rnin. Fox looked abroad for help; and Gordon, the member for Portsmoiith} 
was displaced fimm his boroagb» Erskine was brought into the houMl^ with 
Dp riight triimipb of his party, and pmkaps some degree of anxiety on the oppo- 
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site aide. On the night of his fint ^»eech, $itt, evidentlj intendiiig ho reply, 
Bat with pen and paper, in hie hand, piepaied to catch the aigonente of |his 
formidable adreraaiy. He wrote a word or two; Erakine proceeded; but with 
every additbnal sentence Pitt's attention to the paper relaxed; his look faecanip 
more careless; and he obviously began to think the orator less and less worthy 
of his attention. At length, while every eye in the house was fixed upon hisn, 
he, with a contemptuous smile, dashed the pen through the paper, and flung 
them on the floor. Erskine never recovered from this expression of disdain; his 
voice faltered, ho struggled through the remainder of his speech, and sank into 
his seat dispuited and shorn of his fame. But a mind of the saliency and variety 
of Erskine’s, must have distinguished itself wherever it was determined on dis- 
tinction; and it is impossible to believe, that the master of the grave, deeply- 
reasoned, and glowing eloquence of this great pleader, should not have been able 
to bring his gifts with him from Westminster-haU to the higher altar of parlia- 
ment. There were times when his efibrts in the house reminded it of his finest 
effusions at the bar. But those were rare. He obviously felt that his place was 
not in the legislature, — ^that no man can wisely hope for more than one kind of 
emiTience; and except upon some party emergency, he seldom spoke, tfnd pro- 
bably never with much expectation of public effect. His later years lowered his 
name. By his retirement from active life, he lost the habits forced upon him 
by professional and public rank; and wandered through society, to the close 
of his days, a pleasant idler; still the gentleman and the man of easy wH^ 
but leaving society to wonder what had become of the great orator, in what cor- 
ner of the brain of this perpetual punster and story-teller, this man of carelesa 
conduct and rambling conversation, had shrank the glorious faculty, that in 
better days flashed with such force and brightness; what cloud had absorbed the 
lightnings that had once alike penetrated and illumed the heart of the British 
nation.’' 

But if ail} one, too insusceptible himself to be much affected by the "TittI 
lectiial gladiatorship of public men, should think it improbable that Axthar 
Wellesley’s character was materially influenced by the contests of Britiah states- 
men, he at least cannot think the same thing respecting the achievements of 
Britain’s naval heroes. That was a time when all men, in all dimes, leained 
how Britannia rules the waves.” Young Wellesley, beyond dl doubt, loolnd 
with more than vulgar wonder, looked with the eagle eye of a coming oonqueior, 
upon those « wooden walls” of his conntiy which even the most stupid of her 
enemies were regarding with aatoniahment. Constituted as his mind was, and 
earnestly acquainting himsdf with every part of the art of war, he coidd not hut 
fitel intense intesest, fi>r their own sake, in our navy’s ,armaiiiieBti^ discipline, 
tactics, and triumphs; and when he compared them with the heavy equipments, 
the rambling aima, and tiie inefiteient aervioe of our anny, he ipnst have been 

V 
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irresutiUp to iqtwtijgiib tho spirit of diem, in order to aeoertein 

exoe% wkat enfUiiied.libe fafftrety fj£ our naval heroes, and secured to them so 
nnifbrmly the chaplet of viotoiy. If, therefore, we were to write our navy's his- 
tory through all its contests witli France and her allies till it became perfoctly 
triumphant, we would only show a continual furbishing of the sword which dove 
down Napoleon at Waterloo; but out of regard to the double duty of keeping 
within small limits and noticing principal contemporaries, we shall only make 
mention of the chief acts of three of our greatest naval heroes, Jervis, Nelson, 
and CoUingWood. 

John Jervis was born in 1736 and lived till 1823. He rose to the rank of 
admiral, to the office of first lord of the admiralty, and to the dignities of knight- 
hood and nobility, — the latteii under the title of Earl St. Vincent. He entered 
the navy in 1749, went first into action in 1759, made notable achievements in 
1778 and 1782, and discharged a series of public duties, through a long period 
of both war and peace, down to the 85th year of his age: but performed his 
grandest exploit and earned his chief fame in a sea-fight, in February 1797, off 
Cape St. Vincent, whence he took his title of nobility. He was then commander 
in the Mediterranean station, and had with him fifteen ships of the line, most of 
them of inferior size. A Spanish fleet of twcnty-se\ en ships — eighteen of which 
were seventy-fours, two eighty-fours, six three-deckers, and one a four-decker — 
was lying at Cadiz, waiting an op{H)rtuiiity to join the French fleet. It was closely 
watched by «Jervis, and long sought to slip out unobserved, but could not. It at 
last got out on the 4th of Fehniaiy', and was instantly pursued by tlie British 
fleet. On the 5th the Spaniards passed Gibraltar, and left; three line of battle 
ships in the bay. A few days after, they were disced ered by one of the British 
frigates; and on the night of the l,3tb, the twf> ftt^ets were so close to each other 
that their signal guns were mutually heard. On the morning of the 14th, the 
whole of the Spanish fleet was visible to the British oft ('*ane St. Vincent. Some 
of their ships appearing to be separated from tlie main body, , Jervis immediately 
eonoeived the idea of cutting them off. He accordingly formed his squadron in 
line of battle ahead and astern, and, pushing through the enemy with a press of 
sai', oompletely attained his oltjeet. By this manueuvre his immediate opponents 
were reduced to eighteen tail of the line. AUmt noon the Spanish admiral 
attempted to wear round, and join bis ships to leeward, but being frnstrated, he 
endeavtmred to sheer off. His retreat was, however, eifeetnally prevented by 
the tactics of Jervis, and the daring gallantry of his subonlinates, amongst whom 
were Troubridge, Parker, Nelson, and Collingwood. The enemy being thns 
forced to a close action, suflered a signal defeat, losing four of their ships, and 
an immense niunber ef their men. For this sjden^ viator^ AdmM Jarvis 
received the thanks of both booses, and was promoted to the peerage. On inea»> 
iug the rotes, Eari Spencer said,-^" Sir John Jervis's unremitting exertion^ iri> 
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indefatigBble acdvity, and liia judicbite nuuuigtvaait^ aA ill' as lil^ 

glorious event with which they have been crowned is unp^nlMd.'^^ feOb SBki- 
dttct tiuoughout the whole has been such as to stamp him one of the ghHttest 
commandeoB this country ever produced ; while the superior force with which 
had to contend marks the victory as an exploit unprecedented in the history (ft 
this country. I believe it is unparallel^ and I am sure it can never be sur- 
passed.” 

Lord St. Vincent was scarcely more distinguished as a commander than as 
a disciplinarian. A terrific mutiny shook great part of the British navy in 1797, 
and struck more alarm into the heart of the British nation than almost any 
other event throughout the European war. It appeared in the Channel fleet, 
and was there suppressed by very grand negociation. It appeared in the fleet 
at the Nore, and was there suppressed by a series of elaborate proceedings, vari- 
ously civil, military, and naval. It appeared in the fleet off Cadiz, and was 
there suppressed by the simple tact of I^ord St. Vincent. Had an admiral leas 
Ann and energetic been at the head of the fleet off Cadiz,” remarks AHson, the 
mutiny would, in all probability, have been attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. It extended through nearly all the ships in the fleet. In the 
Romulus it first appeared, and the captain only succeeded in appeasing it Ihr 
the time by a promise that the vessel should on a certain day proceed to Eng- 
land St. Vincent ratified it, but the day beA)re the ship sailed, he drafted 
eveiy man out <if her, and sent her home with another crew. But it w'as on the 
arrixal of Sir Roger Cnrtis\s squadron, which joined the fleet from the Channel 
in September 1 797, that the mutiny became most alarming. It broke out with 
groat violence on board tbc Marlborough, Lion, and Centaur, part of Sir 
Roger’s squadron, which had with great difficulty been kept in a state of sub- 
ordination during the voyage from Spithcad. A court-martial was forthwith 
assembled on board the flag-ship, and one of the principal ringleaders having 
been senttneed to be hanged, St. Vincent, according to bis invariable practice, 
ordered him * to be executed by the crew of the Marlborough alone, no part 
of the boats’ crews from other ships assisting on the occasion.* The commander 
of the Marlborough, Captain Ellison, represented that the crew of his vessel 
would not ob^ the order, and requested the aid of other boats' crews as uinal 
on such occasions. But St. Vincent sternly replied, * Captain Ellison, you Me 
an old officer, have snfiered severely in the service, and lost an arm in aetioi, 
but that man shall be hanged at eight o’clock to-morrow momm|^ and fay his 
own ship’s oompany, for not another hand from any other riiip in the fleet diall 
toBch the rope.’ He took, however, the most efiectual measures to support Cap- 
tain Ellisgft in ilit. discharge of this tiying dnty. All the launoliM in the fleet, 
aimed with heavy carronades and twelve rounds of ball caitridgis, were orderod 
to he in attendance, manned by trusty crews and gunners, under the 
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to pwtod dflie to tho (U|^ fito into be^ ind oontinne to Bn tiD aBanitiny m 
reostenee dioold oeaa$; and if it should become absoliitely necessai^, to siiik 
^ ship in the face of the fleet’ At seven, next morning, all the launches, thus 
onned, proceeded to the Marlborodl^h, and took a position within pistol-shot of 
that vessel^ athwart, her boWs: their guns were then loaded. At half-past seven, 
on a ai^pial from the admirai’s ship, all the hands on board the fleet were turned 
up to witness the punishment^ and at a quarter before eighty a powerfully armed 
boat quitted the flag-sliip, bearing the prisoner to be executed bj his own crew . 

It S p e e dily neared the Marlborough; the men was taken up, placed on the cat- 
head, and the halter put about his neck. A" awful silence of a tow minutes 
ensnod; every eye in the fleet was bent in intense anxiety on tlie prisoner: the 
crisis was come; discipline or mutiny in a few seconds would prevail. The 
watch-bells of the fleet at length struck right; a gun at the same mouient was 
diacharged from the flag-ship, and instantly the man was hoisted in tlie air. 
He aoon dropped again, however, for the men at tlie rope had unintentionally 
let it alip. The anxiety throughout the fleet now became unbeaniblc, for it was 
thqu^t tbe crew bad resisted the order. Presently, however, he was hauled up 
to tme of the yard-arms with a run. Lord Bt. Vincent for tlie first time turning 
aaidfi his eye, said, * The law is satisfied, discipline has been preserved.’ This 

the criris of the mutiny. Its spirit was indeed far from bring extinguished, 
gpd dangerous disturbances afterwards broke out on board particular vessels; 
hot lliere was no disposition evinced again to contest tlie power of the law.” 

Horatio Nelson was born in 1758, and died at the battle of Trafalgar in 
October, 1805. He went to aea in bn twelfth year, obtained bis first naval 
oouimand in 1778, and began a series of hot services immediately after the com- 
menoement of the war with France. He rose to the raidc of \ictMidmiral, 
attained a place in the peerage under the title of Visoonnt Nelson, and won for his 
heirs in his lost action an earldom and a princely grant of public money. Com- 
mon oonaent, both of his oontemponriea and of the succeeding generation, has 
pmionioedbfm tbe greatest hero of the aeas, — ^not only the greateat in hia own 
$gB, bnt the gmtatt that ever fived. Nelson was in the navy what Wellington 
|ra» m lito anny, wHh this d iffc—w i that he fbught far fewer battleB and ran a 
toncii ihHtpr and tm varied eiMr; but they stand at the heed of xespectively 
fUrtii eommendem end nflittoy onwmtotdert in tbe roll of BtUrii fiune. It » 
doBbtfal whether theee heruee eeto met A pepnhr eneodoto aaye AM they did 
toiwti 1 4 W rimy met to qnn(V"^*riih^ maerifig took pleoein a amall anto> 
roton a| the Cabaual «Aee^ m Vmridmg Sto ari , wliila boA wena Wring' to eat 
rito of Stator^tbat Weffington (than Sir Arthur Wrilesley) kptor 
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NebMin from the pottndto of him,— that Ifelaon did not know Sw Ajrthdr, hapt 
was so atmdL with his conversation that he stepped out of the foom to inqnine 
who he was. If this anecdote be correct, the meetmg must have oocsixied only 
a ^w'weeks before Nelson’s death. Sir Arthur arrived in England from India 
in September, 1805, but on what day of that month we have not been able to 
ascertain ; Nelson embarked at Portsmouth on the 14th day of that month, to 
join the fleet off the coast of Spain; so that if the heroes met at all, they mast 
have met during a brief and hurried juncture between the one’s arrival and the 
other’s departure. 

Nelson, by his unparalleled bravery and audacity, contributed mainly to 
Jervis’s victory off Gape St. Vincent. Disobeying the admiral’s signals, he 
bore gallantly down upon seven of the enemy’s fleet. On being asked if he had 
reckoned them, he replied, No; it will be time enough to do that when they 
have struck.” After having attacked the Santissima Trinidada one hundred 
and tliirty-six guns, he passed on to the San Nicholas of eighty guns, and, com- 
pelling her to surrender, proceeded from her deck to board the San Josef of one 
hundred and twelve guns, wliich speedily submitted. For his briUiant services 
on this occasion, he was made a knight of the Bath, reaiwuhniral of the Blue, 
and appointed to die chief command of the inner squadron at the blodcade of 
Cadiz. There he was attacked one night in his barge, by a Spanish buipoh, 
i\hich, however, although her crew amounted to double the number of hia own, 
he preceded in taking. In the following July he commanded the expedition 
sent against Santa Cru/ ; and while heading a midnight attack on the mole, he 
received a shot in his elbow which compelled him to return to his ship, and 
afterwards occasioned him the loss of his arm. 

In 1798, he hoisted liib flag on board the Vanguard, and was detadied by 
Earl St. Vincent to watch the French fleet in Toulon. They put out to sea 
while he was under sevore stress of weatlier; so that he had to go in search of 
them, he knew not whither. During the whole cruise, whenever the weather 
and circumstances would permit, he took his captains on board the VangBiiri, 
and there fully developed to them his ideas of the different and best modes of 
attack, and such plans as he proposed to execute upon fidling in with the enemy, 
whatever their position or situation might be. With the masterly idess of ^ihstf 
admiral, therefore, on the subject of naval tactics, every one of the eapFlRii of 
liis squadron became most thoroughly acquainted; and upon surveyii^ tha 
ation of the enemy, they knew with predsiaii what were his ideas and hrtanliiSBi^ 
without the aid of any further instmetionB, by which means bjbMse 

almost imAeceasaiy, mneb time was saved, and the atlentioii of emiy etptaig 
could almost iiQdistractn% be paid to the oonduot of his smn paaftimdar tUfu 
In thw\pvent of frOUng in with Oie French flnet at sea^ Ruril'lia 
beat impression upon any part of it which might appear the most v*nbwr|}d% lOr 
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the most eligible for attack, Ndaon divided his force into three sub-aqaadrona, 
two of which were to attack the ahipa of war, while the third waa to puraue the 
tranaporta, and to aink and deatroj aa many aa it coaid. Though the deatina- 
tion of the French armament waa involved in doubt and uncertainty, yot he 
atrongly thought that, as it waa commanded by the man whom the French had 
dignified with the title of the * Conqueror of Italy,’ and as he had with him a 
veiy large body of troops, an expedition had been planned, which the land-force 
might execute without the aid of their fleet, should the transports be permitted 
to make their escape, and reach in safety their place of rendezvous. It therefore 
became a material consideration with Kelson, so to arrange his force as at once 
to oigage the whole attention of their ships of war, and at the same time 
materially to annoy and injure their convoy. It is unnecessar}' to explain his 
projected mode of attack at anchor, as that was minutely and precisely executed 
in the action which soon followed. 

Kelson discovered the French fleet on the 1st of August 1798. The Alex- 
ander and Swifisure had been detached ahead on the preceding evening to 
reconnoitre the ports of Alexandria, while the main body of the squadron kept 
in the offing. The enemy’s fleet was fint discovered by the Zealous, Captain 
Hood, who immediately communicated by signal the number of ships, (sixteen, 
lying at anchor in line-of-battle, in a bay u]>on the lorltoanl bow, which was 
afterwards found to be Aboukir bay. The admiral hauled his wind that instant, 
a movement which was immediately observed and followed by the whole squad- 
ron; and at the same time he recalled the Alexander and Swiftsure. The wind 
waa at this time north-north-west, and blew what seamen coll a top-gallant 
breeze. The admiral then made the signal to prepare* for battle, and intimated 
that it was his intention to attack the enemy’s van and centre* as t]}ey lay at 
anchor. A bower cable of each ship w'as immediately got out abaft, and bent 
forward. ** We continued,” says an eye-witness, carrying sail, and standing 
in for the enemy’s fleet in a close line of battle. As tlie officers of our squadron 
ware totally unacquainted with Aboukir bay, each ship kept sounding as she 
stood in. The enemy appeared to be moored in a strong and compact line of 
battle, close in with the shore, — ^their line describing an obtuse angle in its form, 
flanked by numerous gum-boats, four fngates, and a battery of guns and mortars 
on on island in their van. This situation of the enemy seemed to secure to 
ftiem the moat decided advantages, oa they had nothing to attend to but their 
artilleiy, in their superior skill in the use of which the French so much pride 
themselves, and to which indeed their ^lendid series of land-victories was in 
general chiefly to be imputed. Hie position of the enemy presented the most 
fonnidable bbstadea; but the admiral viewed these with the eye of a seaman 
determined oo attack; and it instantly sCniok his eager and penetrating mind, 
that where then was room flir an enemy’s ship to swings then was room for one 
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df <mn to anchor. No further signal was neoeasaiy than those which had 
already been made. The admiral*s designs were as fully known to his whole 
sqi|adroir, as was his determinalaon to conquer or perisli in the attempt 

"The Goliath and Zealous had the honour to lead inside, and to receive the 
first fire from the van-ships of the enemy, as well as from the batteries and gun- 
boats with which their van was strengthened. These two ships, with the Orion, 
Audacious, and Theseus, took their stations inside the enemy’s line, and were 
immediately in close action. The Vanguard anchored the first on the outer 
side of the enemy, and was opposed within half-pistol shot to Le Spartiate, the 
third in the enemy’s line. In standing in, our leading ships were unavoidably 
obliged to receive into their bows the whole fire of the broadsides of the French 
line, uiitU they could take their respective stations; and it is but justice to ob- 
serve, that the enemy received us with great firmness and deliberation, no colours 
having been hoisted on either side, nor a gun fired, till our van-ships were within 
half-gun shot. At this time the necessary number of our men were employed 
aloft in furling sails, and on deck in hauling the braces, Ac., preparatoiy to our 
casting anchor. As soon as this took place, a most animated fire was opened 
from the Yaiicni^Td, which ship covered the approach of those in the rear, which 
were followdng in a close line. The Minotaur, Defence, Bellerophon, Majestic, 
Swift'ture, and Alexander, came up in succession, and passing within hail of the 
Vanguaixl, took their respective stations opposed to the enemy’s line. All our 
ships anchored by tlie stern, by which means the British line became inverted 
from van to rear. 

" The action commenced at sunset, which was at thirty-one minutes past six 
p. M., with an ardour and vigour which it is impossible to describe. At about 
seven oVluck total darkness had come on ; but the whole hemisphere was, with 
interv'als, illuminated bj the fire of the hostile fleets. Our ships, when dark- 
ness came on, had all hoisted their distinguishing lights, by a signal from the 
admiral. The van-ship of the enemy, Le Guerrier, was dismasted in less than 
twelve minutes; and in ten minutes after, the second ship, Le Conquerant, and 
the third, Le Spartiate, veiy nearly at the same moment were also dismasted. 
L’Aquillon and Le Souverain People, the fourth and fifth ships of the enemy's 
line, were taken posBossion of by the British at half-past eight in the evening. 
Captain Beny at that hour sent Lieutenant Galway, of the Vanguard, with a 
party of marines, to take possession of Le Spartiate^ and that officer returned by 
the boat the French captain’s sword, which Captain Beny immediatdy delivered 
to the admiral, who was then below, in consequence of a severe wound which he 
had received in the head during the heat of the attack. At this time it appeund 
that victory had already declared itself in onr fkvour; far althon^ L’Orieiit, 
LTIeureuz, and Tonnant, were not taken possession of, th^ wm e on s idto ed sa 
completely in our power. 
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ten minutes after nine, a fire was obsenred on board L’Orient, the 
French admiral’s ship, which seemed to proceed from the after-part of the cabin, 
and which increased with great rapidity, presently involving the whole of the 
after-part of the ship in flames. This circumstance Captain Beny immediately 
communicated to the admiral, who, though suffering severely from his wound, 
came upon deck, where the first consideration that struck his mind was concern 
for the danger of so many lives; to save as many as possible of whom, he ordered 
Captain Berry to make every practicable exertion. A boat, the only one that 
could swim, was instantly despatched ftom the Vangnard, and other ships that 
were in a condition to do so immediately followed the example; by which means, 
from the best possible information, the lives of above seventy Frenchmen were 
saved. The light thrown by the fire of L’Orient upon the sun'ounding objects 
enabled us to perceive with more certainty the situation of the two fleets, the 
colours of both being clearly distinguishable. The cannonading w'as still par- 
tialT} kept up to leeward of the centre till about ten o’clock, when L’Orieiit blew 
up V ith a most tremendous explosion. An awful pause and death-like silence 
for about three minutes ensued, when tlie wreck of the masts, >urds, &e., &c., 
which had been carried to a vast height, fell down into the water and on board 
the surrounding ships. After this awful scene, the firing recommenced with the 
ships to leeward of the centre till twenty minutes past ten, when there was a 
total cessation of firing for about ten minutes; after which it was rex i\ed till 
about three in the morning, xvhen it again ceased. After the victory had been 
secured in the van, such British ships as were in condition to move had gone 
down upon tho ftesh ships of the enemy. At five minutes past five in the 
morning the two rear ships of the enenn, Le Guilliaume Tell and the Gene- 
reux, were the only French ships of the line that had their colours filing.” 

In March 1801, Nelson sailed for the Baltic, as second in coiiiinaiid under 
Sir Hyde Parker; and on the 2d of April, he conducted the attack on the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen. Nothing could be more formidable than the means 
of defence which tlic Danes had collected, or more gallant than the style in 
which they employed them; but the ardour of British seamen, guided by tho 
skill and determined courage of Nelson, overcame all opposition. In the heat 
of the engagement. Nelson if reported to ha\e exclaimed: is warm work; 

this day will be the last to nuuiy of us; hut I would not be elsewhere for thou- 
sands!” And at the close of the engagement, seeing that his boats were fired 
upon when they went to take po s se ss ion of the prizes, he wrote a note to the 
crown-prince, stating, *^that he wras commanded to spare Denmark, — that the line 
of defence which covered her shores had struck to his flag; but that if the firing 
was continued on the part of Denmark, he must fire the prizes, and the crews 
must inevitably perish.” A wafisr being brought, he called for sealing-wax; hut 
a ball struck off the head of the boy who was bringing the candle. Nelson 
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ordered another to be brought, and sealed the note with the accustomed fonnali* 
ties, observing that to diow confusion and want of calmiuMMi, even in triflee, at 
such a crisis, might be followed by injuiious results. An answer conaentiog to 
a truce was returned; and, ou the 9th of April, he landed to condude the 
terms. On one point neither party would yield, and a Bane talked of renewing 
hostilities. We are ready at a moment — ^ready to bombard this very night,” 
said Nelson; and, as he passed through the state-rooms, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject with the crown-prince, he observed to the officer on whose 
arm he was leaning, ** Though I have only one eye, 1 can see that all this will 
bum well.” 

Ilis next and last great action was Trafalgar. A combined French and 
Spanish fleet uas l 3 ring at Cadis. A British fleet was hovering in the vicinity 
to attack it when it came out. Gollingwood was next in command to Nelson; 
and on tlie 22d of October, 1805, he wrote the following official account of the 
engagement: — ^^On the 19th instant, it was communicated to the commander- 
in-chief from the ships watching the motions of the enemy in Cadiz, that the 
combined fleet had put to sea. As they sailed with light winds westerly, his 
lordship concluded their destination was the Mediterranean, and immediately 
made all sail for the Straits* entrance, witli the British squadron, consistiag of 
twenty-seven ships, three of them sixty-four’s, where his lordship was informed 
by Captain Blackwood, (whose vigilance in watching, and giving notice of the 
enemy’s movements, has been highly meritorious,) that they had not yet passed 
the Straits. On Monday the 21st instant at day-light, when Cape Trafolgar 
boro east ly south about seven leagues, the enemy was discovered six ov seven 
miles to the eastward, the wind about west, and very light. The commander* 
in-chief immediately made the signal for the fleet to bear up in two cclumin^ as 
they are formed in order of sailing, — a mode of attack his lordship had previously 
directed, to avoid the inconvenience and delay in forming a line of battle in the 
usual manner. The enemy’s line consisted of thirty-three ships, (of wUeh 
eighteen were French, and fifteen Spanish,) commanded in chief by Admirsl 
Villeneuve. The Spaniards, under the direction of Oravina, wore with their 
heads to the northward, and formed their line of battle with great closeness and 
correctness. But as th^ mode of attack was unusual, so the structure of their 
line was new; it formed a crescent convexing to leeward, so that in leading down 
to their centre, 1 had both their van and rear abaft the beam. Before the fire 
opened, eveiy alternate ship was about a cable’s length to windward of her 
second aphead and a-stem, forming a kind of double Hne; and appeared, when 
on their beam, to leave a veiy little interval between them; and this wxthoat 
crowding their ships. Admiral Yillenenve was in the Bucentaure m the centre, 
and the Prince of Astarias bore Gravina’s flag in the rear; but the French and 
Spanish ships were suxed without any aj^arent regard to order of 

X 
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squadron. the mode of our attack had been previously determined on, and 
commumcated to die flag-officers and captains, few signals were necessary, and 
none were made, except to direct close order as the lines bore down. The com- 
mander-in-chicf in the Victory led the weatheivcolumn, and the Boyal Sovereign, 
which bore my flag, the lee. The action began at twelve o’clock, by the leading 
ships of the columns breaking through the enemy’s line, — the commander-in- 
chief about the tenth ship from the van, — the second in command about the 
twelfth frum the rear, — leaving the van of the enemy unoccupied ; the succeed- 
ing ships breaking through, in all parts, asteni of their leaders, and engaging the 
enemy at the muzzles of their guns. The conflict was severe. The enemy’s 
ships were fought with a gallantry highly honourable to their officers. But the 
attack on them was iiresistible; and it pleased the Almighty Disposer of all 
events to grant his hlajosty’s arms a complete and glorious victory. About 
three f. m. many of the enemy’s ships having struck tlieir colours, their line 
gave way. Admiral Gravino, with ten ships joining their frigates to leeward, 
stood towards Cadiz. The five headmost ships in their van tacked, and stand- 
ing to the southward, to wdndward of the British line, were engaged, and the 
stemmost of them taken. The others w'ent oft', leaving to his majesty’s squadron 
nineteen ships of the line, of which two are first-rates.” 

Nelson was very deeply impressed vrith the idea that this action w'as to be 
his last. After all the necessaiy preparations for battle were completed, he re- 
tired to his cabin and prepared a sort of testamcntaiy document. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st, he put on the stars of all the difierent orders with which he had 
been invested; and on his secretary and chaplain remonstrating w ith him on the 
additional danger to wdiich his life would be exposed if he ap]>cRi'ed on deck with 
these insignia visible u])un him, he replied: ^^In honour I gained them; and in 
honour I will die with tlicm.” When Captain Blackwood took leave of him to 
proceed on board his own ship, Nelson shof)k him b}* the hand, saying, God 
bless you, Blackwood; 1 shall never sec ^ou again.” At a little after twelve, 
his flag-ship, the Victory', opened her fire from both sides, and ran on the Re- 
doubtable, from the main-top of which Nelson soon after received a musket-ball 
in the left breast, and fell. Two of his crew having lifted him, he exclaimed, 
*<They have done for me at last; my back-bone is shot tlirough.” Yet such 
was the presence of mind he still retained in his mortal agony tliat, as they were 
canying him down the ladder, he ordered the tiller-nipes, which had been shot 
away, to be replaced, and covered, with his handkerchief, his face and stars that 
the sight of him might not damp the spirits of the crew. On being told that 
the surgeon was about to examine his wound, he said, ** It is of no use: he can 
do nodiing for me, he had better attend to others.” He eagerly inquired from 
time to time how the day was going; and, mi learning that fourteen or fifteen of 
the enemy had stmek, he gave directions that, at the close of the action, the 
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fleet ahould be brought to anchor. A hint was then dropped about 
ing the command on Gollingwood; but he promptly declared he hbnMJf 
would command till he fell asleep in death. He afterwards kept on repeatui||^ 
<«'Thank God, I have done my dutyl” And after having heaj^ the last guns 
which were fired, he expired without a groan at a quarter past four o*clp<^ in 
the afternoon. 

Cuthbert Gollingwood was bom in 1750, and died in 1810. He entered the 
navy in 1761, and ran a course of very varied and very arduous service, often 
in company with Nelson, and generally next to him on the ladder of promotion. 
He eminently distinguished himself on many great occasions, but most of all at 
the battle of Trafalgar; and then he was raised to the peerage under the title 
of Baron Gollingwood, and appointed Nelson’s successor in the command-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. In approaching the enemy’s line of battle off TrafiUgar, 
his ship was at the head of his own column, and considerably in advance of the 
head of Nelson’s column. The order,” says his biographer, ** was given to rig 
out and hoist away, and in one instant the ship was under a crowd of sail, and 
went rapidly ahead. The admiral then directed the ofiicors to see that all the 
men lay down on the decks, and vrere kept quiet. At this time the Fougueuz, 
the ship astern of the Santa Anna, hod closed up, with the intention of prevent- 
ing the Royal Sovereign from going through the line; and when admiral Gol- 
lingwood observed it, he desired Gaptain Rotheram to steer immediately for the 
Frenchman, and carry away his bowsprit. To avoid this, the Fougueux backed 
her main top-&ail, and suffered the Royal Sovereign to pass, at the same time 
beginning her fire; when the admiral ordered a gun to be occasionally fired at 
her, to cover his ship with smoke. The nearest of the English ship! was now 
distant about a mile from the Royal Sovereign; and it was at thie time, while 
she w as pressing alone into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson 
said to Caj)tain Blackwood, ^ Sec how that noble fellow, Gollingwood, takes his 
ship into nctiun. How 1 envy him I’ On the other hand. Admiral Gollingwood, 
well kno%%ing his commander and friend, observed, * What would Nelson give to 
be here I’ And it was then, too, that Admiral Villeneuve, struck with the daring 
manner in which the leading ships of the English squadrons came down, de^aired 
of the issue of the contest. In passing the Santa Anna, tlie Royal Sovereign 
gave her a broadside and a half into lier stem, tearing it down, and ki ll ing and 
wounding four hundred of her men; then with her helm hard a-starboard, die 
ranged up alongside so closely, that the lower yards of the two vessels were locked 
together. The Spanish admiral, having seen that it was the intention of the 
Royal Sovereign to engage to leeward, had collected all his strength on the staiv 
board; and such was the weight of the Santa Anna’s metal, that her first broad- 
side made the Sovereign heel two streaks out of the water. Her stndding-aaili 
and ludliaids were now shot away; and as a top-gallant studding-sail was hang- 
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ing over the gangway hamznocki. Admiral CoUingwood called out to Lieotonant 
Clavell to cone and help him to take it in, observing that they should want it 
again some other day. These two officers accordingly rolled it carefully up, and 
placed it in the boat. The Royal Sovereigii's ccunbat with the Santa Anna 
was tremendous, — fierce on the one side, furious on the other, and strongly 
terrible on both; but at length tlie Santa Anna sank rapidly in energy, and 
seemed on the vei^ of being obliged to strike before another British ship than 
CoUingwood's own had gut into close action; and she was saved from so signal a 
disgrace only by four other ships of the combined fleet coming to her aid, and 
grouping round the Royal Sovereign. Collingwood's ship had thus to struggle 
against five; and so vehemently was she fought by them that their balls fre- 
quently struck one onotlier above her deck; yet she unflinchingly maintained 
her original combat with the Santa Anna, and, after a period of two hours, in 
spite of all the efforts of the ottier four, compelled that huge ship to strike. 
During the latUn* part of the action, CoUingwood sent his men off tlie poop, in 
order that they might not be unnecessarily exposed; yet he himself long after 
remained there. 

“ As a naval officer, skilled in the practical part of his profession,” says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, ** Lord Culling\i^ ood, mc believe, had few equals. 
He was a strict diacipliuariun, and kept his shi]> in the highest ordei without 
severity. To corporal punishments he had rarely occasion to resort; and, when- 
ever that happened, it is stated, he was for many hours afterwards melancholy 
and silent, sometimes not sjMsaking a word again for the remainder of the day. 
He never omitted assembling the crew on Sundays for divine worship; but he had 
no opinion of those saintly gentlemen, who w'ere more attentive to praying than 
to toe comfort or discipline of the crew. ‘ 1 cannot/ he is said to have observed, 
< I cannot for the life of me, comprehend the religion of an officer who can pray 
all one day, and flog his men all the next.’ When Lord St. Vincent repressed, 
in toe Mediterranean fleet, the spirit of mutiny which had unhappily prevailed at 
the ports of England, he was so convinced of the excellence of that prompt and 
decisive system which Captain ColUugwood pursued, that it was his frequeut 
practice to draft the most ungovernable spirits into the ExceUent. * Send them 
to CoUingwood,’ he used to say, * and he wUl bring them to order.’ On one 
occasion, a seaman was sent from the Romulus, who had pointed one of the finne- 
petle gun% tootted to the muzzlo,'8t toe quarter-deck, and standing by H with 
% fHirh, diedazad. toa* he would fire at the officers, unless be received a promise 

§ no punisbnMiKt should be inflicted upon him. On hu arrival on board toe 
iUent, Captain CoUingwood, in the presence of many of the nilors, said to 
with great sternness of manner, *1 know your diaiacter weU; but beware 
you attempt to excite insubordination in this ship; for I have sneh con- 
fidence in my men, tliat 1 am certain 1 shall in an hour of every thing you 
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are doing. If you behave well in future) I will treat you like the rest, nor notfoe 
here what happened in another ship; but if you endeavoor to excite mutiny) 
mark me well, I will instantly head you up in a cask, and throw yon into the 
sea.' Under the treatment which he met with in the Excellent, this man b^ 
came a good and obedient sailor, and never afterwards gave any cause of com- 
plaint. Lord Gollingwood's abhorrence of corporal punishment, and his convic- 
tion of its utter worthlessness, as the means of discipline, grew stronger with his 
experience, so that a whole year would sometimes pass over without a single man 
being flogged in his ship. When a midshipman made a complaint, he would 
order the man for punishment the next day; and, in the interval, calling the boy 
down to him, would say, 'In all probability the fault was yours; but whether it 
were or not, 1 am sure it would go to your heart to see a man old enough to be 
your father disgi'aced and punished on your account; and it will, therefore, give 
me a good opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought out, you ask for 
liis pardon.’ When this recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was 
complied with, and the lad interceded for the prisoner. Captain Gollingwood 
would make great apparent difficulty in yielding, but at length would say, ' This 
)Oung gentleman has pleaded so humanely for you, that in the hope that you 
vill feel a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, 1 will for this time overlook 
your offence.’ Lord Gollingwood always kept the men strictly to their duly, 
and when they were sick, ho visited them daily, even when an admiral, and sup- 
]died them from his own table; but by his attention to discipline, deanliness, 
and above all, keeping the decks and their clothes dry, and the ship well venti- 
lated, he liad rarely more tlian five or six men on the sick-list, in a crew of eight 
liundred. 'The attention,’ says his biographer, 'which Lord Gollingwood paid 
to the health of his men has been already mentioned; but it may be added here, 
that in the latter years of his life he had carried his system of arrangement and 
care to such a degree of perfection, that perhaps no society in the world, of equal 
extent, was so healthy as the crew of his flag-ship. She had usually eight hun- 
dred men; was, on one occasioii, more than one year and a half without going 
into port, and during the whole of that time never had more than six, and gen- 
erally only four, on her sick list. This result was "occasioned by his attention 
to dryness, (for he rarely permitted washing between decks,) to the frequent 
ventilation of the hammocks and clothes on the booms, to the creating as much 
drcnlation of air below as possible, to the diet and amusement of the ma) but, 
above all) by the contented spirits of the sailors, who loved their CKMonuBite'lMi 
their protector and friend, well assured that at his hands they would 'ever Kcehjl 
justice and kindness, and that of their comforts he was more joalouB than oj 
his own,* ” * 
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llOlEDiATELT after Lis return to Britain, Sir Arthur Wellesley was placed on the 
staff. About two months after, on the 4th of November, he sailed from the Downs, 
in command of a brigade, for the Weser. This brigade was part of an armament 
of 18,000 men, appointed to succour Hanover, and to make a diversion in favour 
of the Prussians. The force was commanded by Lord Cathcart, but sailed under 
the temporary orders of General Don. It landed at Bremen, amid the shouts of 
the citizens, and took up quarters there and in Hanover, and was joined on the 
17th of December by Lord Catlicart. But, on intelligence reaching En^and of 
'General Mack*8 defeat at Ulm, and of the disastrous overthrow at Austerlitz, a 
resolution was taken to recall the armament and to leave Hanover to its fate. 
The thirteen thousand troops, therefore, re-embarked without striking a blow or 
making one efficient move. They landed at Yarmouth in February', 1806; and 
were distributed along the coast, both for convenience of future embarkation, and 
for the defence of the country against any sudden invasion. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was now appointed to the command of a brigade of 
infiuitiy, stationed at Hastings, in the Sussex district. He here looks to the eye 
of a haughty or an inconsiderate observer to have descended far from his recent 
lofty station in India; but he himself felt that he w^as only in a liollow of that 
direct road of duty which, more or less in the case of every straight-forward man, 
always undulates over hill and dale; and he paid as scrupulous attention to the 
discipline, manoeuvering, and minute affairs of his small quiescent force as if it 
had been a magnificent acting army. An intimate friend of his at Hastings 
asked him, in surprise, how he, who had conducted great campaigns, and had 
received the thanks of parliament for his victories, could submit to be reduced 
to tiie command of a brigade of infontiy. ** For this reason,** he replied ; I am 
nknmukwaUah, as we say in the East; that is, 1 have ate of the Kin^fs salt, and 
therefore I concave it to be my duty to serve with unhesitating zeal and cheer- 
idness when and wherever the King or his government may think proper to 
«niph»y me.** 

On the doth of Jannaiy, 1806 , Sir Arthur Welleal^ obtained the full 
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colonelcy of the 33d re^menti of which he had been ljieutenaat'0>load up* 
wards of twelve years. This regiment, as we formerly saw, enjoyed his hi^ 
confidence in India; and since his death, it has obtained the name of the Duke 
of Wellington's Own. The former Colonel of it was Marquis Cornwallis. That 
nobleman, at the time when young Wellesley became Lieutenant-Colonel, was 
too clear-sighted not to see his merit; yet, for several years, he eyed him with 
curious edifying caution. Writing in June, 1796, to the then Governor-General 
of India, Sir John Shore, (soon afterwards Lord Teignmouth,) he guardedly 
said, Dear Sir, I beg leave to introduce to you Colonel Wesley, who is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of my regiment. He is a sensible man and a good officer, and 
will, 1 have no doubt, conduct himself in a manner to merit your approbation.” 
Sir John Shore, however, had a sharper penetration and a more kindling heart 
toward the young Lieutenant-Colonel; for, immediately on the latter retiring at 
the close of their first intei^’icw. Sir John, turning quickly round to his aidea-de- 
camp, remarked, If that officer should have ever an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing liiinsclf^ he will do it, and greatly.” Marquis Cornwallis succeeded Marquis 
Wellesley in the governor-generalship of India,— on the fond idea that, from 
his former ex}>erieuce in that high office, he a as the likeliest person to retrieve 
our Indian empire from the imaginary excess of conquest in which it had be- 
come entangled; but ho arrived in India in declining health, and, on the 5th 
of October, 1805, in the midst of ncgociations with Holkar and Scindiab, he 
died in the vicinity 4if Benares. 

On the 10th of April, 1806, Sir Arthur Wellesley married the Honourable 
kliss Catherine Pokenham, third daughter of Edward Michael, second Earl of 
Ijtingfurd. A remote ancestor of the lady was William de Pakenham^ a judge in 
the reign of Edward I. ; and a mure immediate one was Sir Edward Pakenham, 
who Hciit to Ireland with his cousin. Sir Henry Sydney, when the latter was 
made Lord-Lieutenent of the kingdom. Sir A,rthur Wellesley engaged himself 
to the lad^ before he ^ent to India. She then uas eminently handsome, but 
atlcrwards became disfigured by small-pox; and, aware of having lost charms 
u hich many a man would not like to see wanting in his wife, she wrote to Sir 
Arthur an offer to relieve him from his engagement. But he was too n(^le- 
niinded to accept the offer; he built his hopes of felicity on too solid qualities to 
regard her disaster with any other feeling than affectionate sympathy. Yet 
their union proved not a happy one. The ftuits of it were two sons,— Arthur, tite 
present Duke of Wellington, bom on the 3d of February, 1807, in Harley 
Street, London, — and Lord Charles Wellesley, bom on the 16th of January, 
1808, at the Chief-Secretary's lodge, in Pliomix Pork, Dublin. 

Early in 1806, Sir Arthur Wellesley obtained a seat in the British pariiamenl 
for the borough of Bye. His presence' there proved highly useful in the 
of India, and specially serviceable in the defence of Marquis WeResley. lir. 
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PaaB, the member for Weatminater, was devoting his parliamentary powers, liia 
personal strength, his assiduity, and seemingly his veiy life to the persecution of 
the hfarquia. He had risen by bis own exertions from an obscure origin in one 
of the towns of Scotland, had acquired wealth and consequence in India, and 
had recently returned to Britain with a vortex of mistaken feeling in his breast, 
which sucked down all common reason as strongly as a monomania. Toward 
the close of the session of parliament in 1805, and again early in the session in 
1806, he made btdd preliminary movements toward a very grave impeachment 
of Marquia Wellesley. Nearly the whole house were so tired of Indian discus- 
sions, and had so fresh and disagreeable a recollection of the trial of Mr. Hastings 
on a similar impeachment, that they showed strong disinclination to listen to 
Mr. Pauli. The friends, admirers, and partisans of Marquis Wellesley, also, 
eomprising a large portion of the house, stepped eagerly forward in his defence, 
and etpressed often and earnestly their opinion, that his conduct not only was 
nndesen'ing of censure, but merited the warmest gratitude of his comitry. Even 
Mr. Fox and most of tlio strong party who acted with him, though they had 
formerly reprobated the Marquis’s system of war and conquest in India, yet be- 
lieved him to be perfectly uniinpoachable, and openly treated attacks upon his 
character as a public impertinence. The very directors of the India Company, 
aith some exceptions, ascribed what they regarded as the terrible evils of the 
Marquis’s administration entirely to his overt policy, and not in the slightest de- 
gree to any private mal-practice, and deprecated all attempts to put him on trial 
lest they should terminate in trium})h to him and confusion to themselves. Yet 
in spite of all this opposition, in spite of almost total want of support, in spite 
even of such ignorance of the proper forms of procedure as involved him in 
ridicule and scorn, Mr. Pauli went resolutely forward with his charges, display- 
ing a firmness and a bravery which, but for his bad temper and his worse cause, 
might have been worthy of a mart^rr. 

Mr. Pauli’s first charge was that Marquis Wellesley had appropriated one 
million and a half sterling to purposes not sanctioned by tlie East India Com- 
pany,— that he had lavished £25,000 of public money per annum upon ostenta- 
tkMM display, which should have been defrayed from his own private resources, 
—and that he had increased the debt of the East India Company from little 
more than eleven mUlions sterling to thirty-one millions. Tliis charge Mr. 
Fiuill laid formally on the table, after Sir Arthur Wellesley had become a 
member of the houses and after be himself bad sounded long and loud notes of 
prsperaition ; yet he neither had obtained one line of written evidence to support 
it, nor had been so provident as to engage a member to second his motion far 
taking it into consideration. The house sat in silent suspense for some time 
after lie ceased to spedc, till at length Sir William Geaxy rose and seconded his 
motioa, simply from a desire, as he stated, that so serious a charge shcnld net 
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drofp without some inve8ti|ii^tioD. A debate followed on the proper >ooiirse to be 
taken in the eictraordinaiy predicament of dealing with a ciiminal aocusation, 
qnshpported by a particle of evidence. Mr. Fox, in particular, let looae hif fhxy 
on the afiair,”and menaced, rather than advised, Mr. Pauli to procure docunienta 
with all possible speed in support of his motion. Sir Arthur Wellesley, << though 
he did not object to the motion, could not refrain from saying a few worda on 
the manner in which the noble Marquis had been assailed. The house would 
recollect that, by their own votes of thanks, they had proclaimed those very acts 
of the Marquis as sendees which were now denounced as crimes. He had pei^ 
sonally sharcMl in many of the Marquis*s proceedings; and he could say, from his 
own knowledge, that some of the things charged against him were misrepre- 
sented, and others wholly fictitious. An honourable member, an Indian direc- 
tor, had said that he had in his pocket a paper which would substantiate good 
part of the charge; yet he confined himself to mere assertion. Let him produce 
hib paper, and he (Sir Arthur Wellesley) was ready to meet it. He could easily 
perceive the delicacy of the situation into which the house was put by the assail- 
ant of the Marquis, and how it might be a question with them whether they 
could in justice receive a charge which was unsupported by any evidence. He 
therefore concurred with Mr. Fox in urging the mover to make all speed in 
obtaining documents. He did not wish to press the house to any precipitate 
judgment, but he hoped they would considei the feelings of his noble relative, 
and adopt such a decision as would lead to a prompt and final disemssion of the 
w'hole case.” 

Mr. Pauli was still more hotly beset by Mr. Sheridan and other men of 
might, and saw cause to withdraw his motion. But he instantly went in search 
of documents, and though he found only eleven out of ninety-nine whicdi he sup- 
posed to be available, and though all these eleven related to other matters than 
those in the charge which he had made, he came forward again only six days 
afterwards, with a renewal of that chsuge, begging the house to tnkp it up and 
discuss it without waiting for more papers. Sir Arthur Wellesley said “ that 
the practice of parliament had already been shown to be that a charge should 
generally, if not always, be preceded by evidence. The charge against Lord 
Wellesley was for squandering the money of the East India Company in unne- 
cessary purposes of personal splendour; while the only papers produced in aup* 
port of it related entirely to another charge of which the mover bad as yet grvOn 
no notice. As to the taking of money from the Canton treasury, and other 
alleged special delinquencies, mentioned by the mover, these acts had Veen 
formally approved by the Court of Directors, and were fully vindicated by a 
propor^nate inorease of assets both at home and abroad.*’ Sir Arlhtir 
adverted to an attempt which had been made to depreciate his testimony, on tiie 
ground that he himself was largely implicated in many parts of the Mai^ttis^s 
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alleged delin^iieiicy. this,” said he, "1 have a short but decisive reply; 

What 1 did in India, I did in obedience to the orders 1 received. But I seek 
no shelter firom any responsibility that can attach to me. The manner of my 
obedience and its immediate result 1 am ready to answer either to this house 
or to any other tribunal in the realm.” 

Mr. Pauli, seeing that the sense of the house was against him, withdrew his 
motion. But in a few daj's, he renewed it in a new form, and was again met 
by 1^ Arthur Wellesley. Indeed, during the following month, he assailed 
Marquis Wellesley no fewer than four times; and on the last of these occasions, 
he tabled against him a new and very aggravated charge, to the effect that the 
Marquis had practised fraud, hypocrisy, oppression, and violence toward the 
nabob of Oude, — that he had been wholly unmindful of the solemn engagements 
of duly to the East India Company, to his sovereign, and to his country, — that 
he had daringly contemned the parliament, the king, and the laws, and dis- 
honoured the British nation and name. A member repelled this wild charge 
on the equally wild ground that it assumed the sovereigns of India to possess the 
same sort of rights as the sovereigns of Europe; and he urged that there was no 
law in the East but the sword, and that Indian princes, being accustomed 
among themselves to adjust all matters of territory by the A\ill of the strongest, 
were not entitled to the benefit of those rules of justice which are obsened among 
European sovereigns. Sir Arthur 'Wellesley indignantly repudiated tliis un- 
principled aigument, and disdainfully rejected, on the part of his brother, so 
profligate a defence, declaring that he knew no distinction of equity between an 
Asiatic prince and an European one, and pledging himself to show that Lord 
Wellesl^ had never either invaded a right or violated a treaty . 

Mr. Pauli now waxed veiy bold and very unbending. lie dared flatly to 
accuse Marquis Wellesley of murder. He rose, in two or three days, to intimate 
his intention of tabling a third formal charge. On being urged by Lord Temple 
to fix a specific day for the consideration of the two charges already tabled, he 
said that *‘in this matter, he was resolved to consult his own ideas.” He even 
resisted an attempt made by others to fix an early day, and roundly intimated 
a design, after the model of the trial of Mr. Hastings, to protract the proceedings, 
if he riumld think necesaaiy, through a series of years. He was actually be- 
ginning to acquire consequence and support from his very audacity. Many 
ordinary members were at last patiently listening to him; a few influential ones 
wen beginning to aid him; and one noble member, Lord A. Hamilton, rashly 
daciared bis bdief that ^ every tittle of the charges was warranted by the docu- 
ments already brought ferward.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was discomposed as little bv the omtinuanoe and the 
increase of the storm as by its first blast. He told the accusers where they 
would find certain papers which they declared to contain important evidsnea, 
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Imt had vainly searched for. He expressed astonishment that a member of the 
house should say that charges were sustained by documents whieb the very 
gpndeman himself who had produced them confessed to be wholly* inadequate. 
** WYth respect to the charge of murder,” he said, ** it was one of too foul and 
atrocious a nature to be suiiered to go forth unexplained, or remain as a stain 
upon the character of his noble relation, without placing the circumstances 
upon which it was founded in a proper point of view. There were certain 
officers called zemindars and rajahs, resident in that part of the nabob’s territory 
which was ceded to the Company in 1801, and rendered liable to pay certain 
tributes, in the way of land-tax upoq that territory, annually to the Company. 
The first yearns tribute they did pay, he believed, regularly; and the regulations 
of the Company, which were the laws of the country, were promulgated and 
established in that territory. But upon the second payment being required, in- 
stead of complying with the law, they combined to resist it. They assembled 
together their armed forces, under the chief command of an officer named Aroas 
AH Khan ; they retired to their forts; they set the laws at defiance; they refosed 
lo pay any tribute; and it was found necessary by the GovemoivGfonera], in 
support of the laws, to reduce these men by force. So formidable were they, 
that it required the uvhole of the Bengal army, with the Commander-in-chief at 
their head, to effect this service. They were attacked in their forts; and in the 
course of their obstinate resistance, some persons fell, some blood was spilt. 
And this was what the mover of the charges imputed to the noble Marquis as a 
murder. It was an act of public power, done in support of the laws of the 
country, like what would have been done against any class of British subjects, 
in similar resistance to the laws passed by that house: and the house would 
judge how far it was just to describe such a measure by the epithet of miudcff.” 

Mr. Pauli, nothing daunted by successive repulses and refutations, continued 
his wretched exertions till the end of the session of 1806, and was constantly 
met by bir Arthur Wclle^iley with clear clinching explanations of the Mazquis’s 
public conduct in IncHa. He no donbt^ had he been able, would have tried ^ 
prolong the persecution for years ; but he was disarmed of his powrers Iqr the 
dissolution of parliament and the contempt of his constituents. He labmiied 
hard to retain his seat, but could not succeed. He quarrelled with hia best 
friend, Sir Francis Burdett, and dragged blin to a duel, in which both were 
wounded. He soon affer foil into commercial disappointments and mental 
sufferings ; and in April, 1808, while in a state of delirium, and after having 
already lost a large portion of his ill-earned popularity, he died by his own hand. 

The charges against Marquis Wellesley, notwithstanding the papers which 
Mr. Banll had produced to substantiate them and the members he had prevailiMl 
upon to support them, were allowed to sleep during 1807. But in Fehnuuy, 
1808, a motion was made by Lord Folkestone that the papers respec t ing them 
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ahoold be taken into consideratieo, and the question was debated whether the 
house should at once decide upon the charts, or whether a committee should 
be appointed to examine the papers and to report upon their contents. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, on this occasion, asked again, what he had always asked, 
what was the only thing ever asked on behalf of the noble Marquis, that the 
case should be brought to as speedy a decision as a regard to justice and fair 
inquiiy would allow. The propriety of this had been enforced by the highest 
authorities on all sides of the house, and among others by the recently 
deceased Mr. Fox, whose opinion would weigh very much with his followers. 
He did not suppose that every member had read the papers word for word ; 
but he was satisfied that there veore vciy iew'^ who had not read them sufficiently 
to be enabled to give a conscientious vote. He therefore urged an immediate 
decision.” The house, however, adjourned the case till the 9th of March, and 
again till the 17 th of March; and, after interesting debates on both of these nights, 
they dismissed tlie charges. Nor only thii>, but, by a majority of 151 in a house 
of 200, they declared that ^^!Marquis Wellesley, in his arrangements in the 
province of Oude, was actuated by an anient zeal for the sen ice of his coiintiy, 
and an anxious desire to promote the safety, interests, and prosperity of the 
British empire in India.” l.rord A. Hamilton, Mr. PaulPs most active c ;adjutor, 
seconded by Sir T. Turton, aiVerw'ards attempted to renew the attack in another 
shape. But the result was a second vote of the house, more d(H*isive than even 
the preceding, giving thanks jointly to Marquis Wellesley and Lord Clive, and 
dedaring them jointl} the high heiiefaetors of India. The most pertinacious 
hostility could thenceforth do no more ; and the noble Mnrejuis was ever after- 
wards allowed the full and (]uiet ]iosscssioii of his well-earned fame. 

Sir Artliur Wellesley did an im])ortant service in parliament by throwing 
light on the financial afikirs of India. This occurred on the 10th of July, ISOfi. 
The house had resolved itself into a committee upon the Indian budget. Lord 
MDorpeth had made an elaborate statement of the Indian revenues, Mr. John- 
||pne, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Francis hud made long speeches on the 
pditics of India as connected with its finance, when Sir Arthur arose to 
make such a luminous display of Indian aflairs as showed them to be all more 
or less in ignorance or in error, and proved himself to be a statesman and a 
finai|eier of the highest order. " For several hours, the hem of Assye, bred 
finmi almost infancy in the inilitaiy ranks, whoso voice was hardly reengnised 
within the intellectual citadel of his conntiy, continued to instruct, astonish, and 
enii^ton bis hearers by the profound knowledge which he displayed upon our 
Eastern relations, by bis sound viewrs of polity, and by the decided genius which 
he evinced for civil as well as military affairs.” Ho commenced ly making a 
series of expositions of polirical tra n s a cti o ns, both before and after he left India, 
'^cKhiltttiDg these in lights and influences widely diilerent from ilioie in whieh 
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they had been shown by pievioiifl speakers. Hid proceeded to prove lhal Lord 
Morpeth's financial statement, though formally right, was practically wrong, — 
that, though its conclusions were true, its premises were fals^ — that, by striUng 
the average expenditure of the Indian government on years of war, it exhibited 
that average correctly enough in a historical way for these bygone years, but 
exhibited it altogether erroneously in a financial view for years to come. He 
then went on to show, first, the real situation in which the finances of India 
would he in time of peace; secondly, the real state of the Indian debt at 
the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration and in April, 18()(i; and thirdly, 
the comparative state of the debt and the assets, and the manner in which the 
debt had been contracted. And, as the general result, said he, — << The total 
increase of revenue during Lord Wellesley's administration in different patts 
of India is £6,G08,239, — the revenues having been in 1798, £8,059,880, and 
those estimated by me for the future £14,668,119. Tlie general cominerc«» 
of the countiy is improved equally with the revenue. It appears by the 
public documents before this house tliat the commerce of India is now 
abb' to supply the China market so effectually as nearly to predude the 
necessity of sending bullion to China, and large sums in specie are now 
imported into India from that country. After the view which I have taken of 
the general situation of the East India Ctimpany in India, 1 hope that it will 
be found that their debt, although large, and certainly pressing in a very great 
dt'gree u])oii their pros)K3rity, and ujion the attention of those who have the 
management of their afiairs, is not of a magnitude to create any danger; that it 
appears that there are mo^s of reducing it, at no very great distance of time, to 
a iiiudcrate amount; and that, under the auspices of the noble Lord (Morpeth), 
by a just attention to the system of economy which he has recommended, and 
by reverting to the system and scale of establishments fixed in 1802-3, with 
such augmentation as the change of affairs has rendered necessary, and as I 
have already described, th4 resources of that great empire will he found to afihrd 
ample means of restoring the finances.” 

A plan was,- about this time, concocted by the king’s ministers, to employ 
negro troops in the room of British soldiers in the East Indies, and sepoys io 
the room of British soldiers in the West Indies. This plan could not have been 
carried into execution without much difficulty, and, in so far as practicable^ 
would have been followed by disastrous consequences. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
contributed his masterly ideas of strategy aud his intimate knowledge of Iridtan 
affairs to demonstrate its absurdity. He also remonstrated agamst it and 
pleaded against it with the earnestness both of a great patriot proteding the 
interests of his country, and of a great commander jealous for the effidency of 
the army; and he accompanied his statements regarding it with such a ^h 
estimate of the British soldier and such large confidence towards the sepoy as 
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ahow^ that, however mneh he might think of hia victoriea in India, he ever 
thought of them only in connexion with the devotion and braveiy of the 
troopa who achieved them. The plan, in consequence^ waa abandoned. 

Sir Arthur, about the same time, took part in a discussion in parliament 
on augmenting the pay of the army: and he remarked, on that occasion, ** that 
the pay of subalterns in the guards was too small, and that the lowest sum on 
which, he considered, an ensign could subsist was 5s. 2d. per day.” He likewise, 
some time after, gave a warm response to a royal message respecting an annuity 
of £2,000 a-year, to the family of Lord Lake, to commence from the date of the 
battle of Delhi. He appeared totally to forget that Lord Lake had been his 
greatest competitor for both fame and reward, — that his lordship had obtained 
superior honour before, and was now pushed into notice again, — that he himself 
had received small guerdon, and suffered much neglect; but recollecting only 
the high merits of Lord Lake and the w*ant8 of his family, he stood up for him 
like an intercessor, contended that his family’s property was totally incompetent 
to maintain them in their proper position in society, and pleaded that they might 
receive such an allow-ance from the public treasury as should be mutually hon- 
ouring to the nation and to them. 

In 1807, at the commencement of the Portland administration when the 
Duke of Richmond became Lord-Lieutenant of In>1aiid, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was appointed chief secretar)’' of that country. This apiiointment — ^the more so 
that it w’as followed by his elevation to the rank of a privy-counsellor — ^gave full 
proof that he was already appreciated, by men of the most competent judgment, 
as at once an eminent statesman, a vciy versatile genius, and a most laborious 
public official. The chief secretaryship of Ireland has ever, since the legislative 
union, been a signally responsible post, — tantamount, in the nature and amount 
of its duties, to a premiership, and serving as the be»t possible introduction to 
the exercise of the highest poucr in the United Kingdom. Lord (irenville, 
Lord Castlercagh, and Sir Robert Peel all held it; and not any of them entered 
it in more critical circumstances, or uitli prospects of heavier duty, than Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. Tliey, too, passed into it from homogeneous pursuits, nearly 
as a schoolboy passes from Sallust into Virgil; while he passed into it by 
almost a reversal of habits, — ^from India to Ireland, from the battle-field to the 
cabinet, from negoeiadons with savages to transactions with savans, from the 
commanding of trained sepoys to the controlling of a free pcasantiy,-— veiy much 
as if a Calcutta stripling w*ere to pass from the elementary study of Hindostanee 
to a xhetorical analysing of Shakspeare. The labour and the difficulties of the 
office, also, were enormous, both from the number and diversity of the duties to 
he done, and from tho confliedng interests and the fierce partisanships of die 
community to be governed; and these were imminent at that period, for the 
•evend reasons that the legislative union was recent, that some foully enneupt 
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practicea which had helped to aocompliah it had just come to the 

hopes held out to the Boman Catholics of the removal of their diaahill- 

ties had been blighted, and that the spirit of rebellion against Britain and'cf ' 
sympalftiy with France continued, in spite of all repressions, or' perhaps partly 
in consequence of them, to thrill and throb through the heart of a millinn ^ 
more of the Irish people. Sir Arthur, nevertheless, was confidently chosen to 
this great trust, and confidently undertook it. Perhaps both the ministers and 
himself adverted, at the time, far more to his governorship of Mysore than to 
his diplomacies nr his victories. 

Sir Arthur accepted the chief secretaryship on Uie condition that it should 
not impede or interfere with his military promotion or pursuits. He imme- 
diately i*epaired to Dublin, and at once plunged as heartily into the affairs of 
that capital, and of tlie kingdom, as ii‘ they alone had engaged his attention firam 
the days of his boyhood. Many of his old fnends, who had intimately known 
him during his former residence in Dublin, received him back with delight. He 
had the same unassuming demeanour, the same ihmkness, the same readiness to 
sen'e a friend or conciliate a foe, as when he was a simple aide-de-camp. He 
differed from his former self, not one jot in personal consequence, but only in 
keener astuteness and in high experience. He was still in all material points 
Arthur Wellesley, but it was Artliur Wellesley judiciously improved.*' 

Sir Arthur’s first considerable measure, in his new office, was the introduction 
of the insurrection bill. This indicated both his determination to rule with vigour, 
and his preference of duty to popularity. The bill was similar to one which had 
been enacted near tlie outbreak of the rebellion; but it provided, in addition, for 
the compulsory registering of arms, and for the searching of the houses of sus- 
pected persons. Its object was to arm the executive with full power to extiipato 
the rife, rank, far-spread roots of sedition. It was exactly the kind of measure, 
if badly contrived or blunderingly executed, to exasperate the nation. Yet so 
wisely did Sir Arthur manage it from first to last, that only few and feeble voices 
were at any time lifted against it, while general acclamation soon pronounced it 
impartial and beneficial. 

Another measure of the new chief secretary, conceived in the same spirityind^ 
fraught with similar consequences, was the abolition of the old watch of the ity 
of Dublin, and the establisliment of a regular, well-organized, energetic body ef 
metropolitan police. The old watch was ^ a nuisance and a disgrace to the me» 
tropedis,” calculated to afford protection to none but malefactors;” yet, lik*i all 
other old things which have entwined themselves round the heart of a community, 
it was endured or loved by the very persons whom it injured, while the project^ 
system, all unknown, was deemed by thousands a terrible novel^, which would 
certainly mar their meixy-makings, and might perhaps destrey their freedonu 
Sir Arthur speedily found himself auudit the hubbub which assails aveiy gioat 
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reibnner; but I 14 went resolutely on; and fi»m a short time afterwards till the 
day of his death, he was gratefully and proudly regarded by all honest Dublin- 
ensians os the bene&ctor of their dty. 

In July 1807, Sir Arthur was appointed to take part in an expedition against 
Denmark. The blow to be struck was intended solely for Buonaparte, but un- 
happily fell, in the first instance, on an inofiending nation. Buonaparte had 
just allied himself to Bussia, and was believed, on evidence of secret inteUi- 
gence, to be about to seize the fleets of Denmark and Portugal, in order to join 
them with those of France and Russia in a grand attack on Britain. Denmark 
wu perfectly neutral ; yet though possessing a strong fleet, had no means of 
•^jmting a land attack of Buonaparte, and was supposed to feel more friendly to 
him than hostile. Britain resolved fc»r once to stagger him by one of his own 
strokes of policy, — to anticipate his secret movement against Copenhagen by a 
sudden seizure of the Danish fleet. But it is ever to be regretted tliat, in doing 
this, she appeared to break, perhaps did really and thoroughly break, the laws of 
nations. Denmark was at peace with us, and continued so till, without a mo- 
ment's warning, our armament appeared before her capital. The procedure, 
houever, was pleaded as a political necessity, — as the only means which could 
be devised for preventing an ovciwdielming combination of the na\ies of Conti- 
nental Europe against our countiy. It uas also held in countenance by a long 
complicated series of evil doings on the continent; though of course, it derived 
no sanction from these, lor the plain reason tliat an evil thing cannot be sanc- 
tioned at all, and still less by other evil things. But, es])ecially, the expedition 
against Denmark, though outwardly hostile, as greatly mitigated by being in- 
wardly and essentially friendly. Britain wished no harm to Denmark, regretted 
to ipve her trouble, asked only to receive her fleet in jdedge till the menace from 
Buonaparte should pass over, and offered every fair and reasonable compensation 
for whatever inconvenience the U*mporaiy i-eniovul of it might occasion. The 
expedition, therefore, was accompanied with instructions to make cveiy possible 
^ effort to accomplish its object by iiegociation, witliout any appeal to arms, and, 
at the same time, was equipped in such great strengtli as to afford Denmark an 
ampfe apology, in the eyes of France and Russia, for yielding to its demands. 

Gambler commanded the fleet of the expedition, and Lord Catlicart 
cammanded the army. Sir Arthur Wellesl^jTBceived a command under Lord 
Cathcart, and was also relied on to take a lynJ^ng part in the proposed negocio- 
tuins. The command necessarily shared tlio ambiguous character of the whole 
expedition; and the proposed negociation threatened to be surpassingly delicate 
and aminently critical. Sir Arthur was manifest^ honoured highly and trusted 
much by the British ministiy, in being called away from his Irish chief secretaiy- 
ship to so urgent a post; nor did he less display a heroic devotioa to public duly 
in obeying die call, thereby renouncing services most sorely honoinabK Ibr a 
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transient punoit which seemed to present scarody more incenlives to enterprise 
tlian perils to reputation. 

The expedition comprised twenty-seven ships of the line, sixty-three ■»«all*a» 
vessels, and about twenty thousand troops. Fart of it happened to he in a state 
of readiness for any descent on the Continent; and the rest was assembled **^^1 
equipped with surprising speed. The whole set sail before any hint of it reached 
Buonaparte, and was more than midway across the German ocean before its 
destination was known to any persons connected with it except the superior 
officers. It arrived ofi‘ the Danish coast on the third of August. A detachment 
of it was sent into the Groat Belt, to cut off all communication between Zealand 
and the Danish territories to the west; and the main body passed up the Souitd 
and cast anchor before the harbour of Copenhagen. A proclamation was issued 
by the British commanders, to assuage the alarm of the natives, and to invite 
their confidence. We come to your shores, inhabitants of Zealand,” said they, 
not as enemies, but in self-defence, to prevent those who have so long disturbed 
the jieace of Europe, from comitelling tlie force of your navy to be employed 
against us. We ask deposit; we have not looked to capture. So for from it, 
tile most solemn pledge has been offered to your government, and it is hereby 
renewed, in the name and by the express commands of the King, our master, 
that if our demand is acceded to, every ship belonging to the Danish navy shall, 
at tlie conclusion of a general peace, be restored to her, in the same condition 
and state* of equipment as when received under tlie protection of the British flag. 
It is in the power of your government, by a word, to sheath our swords, most 
reluctantly drawn against you. You will be treated on the footing of the most 
friendly powers; projierty of all sorts wrill bo respected and preserved; the most 
severe discipline enforced; every article required paid for at a foir price. But 
if these ofiers arc rejected, and the machinations of France render yon deaf to 
the voice of reason and the call of friendship, the innocent blood that irill be 
shed, and the horrors of a besieged and bombarded capital, must foil on your 
own heads, and those of your cruel advisers.” Negociations had been cx>m- 
menced, by means of a select British envoy, at the first moment that he could bund 
from the fleet, when it approached the Danish coast; and they were aftersands 
renewed and urged with all possible assiduity and judgment. But they proved 
of no avail. The Crown-Prince was inexorable. He despised alike entreatifM, 
expostulations, and tliroats. He scorned to yield to the British demands; hut 
determined firmly to resist them, at whatever peril to his capital and his persen. 
The British commanders, therefore, under the peremptory instructions which 
they had received, folt compelled to treat him as a foe. 

On the 16 th of August, and on tlie three following dayv, the troops disem^ 
barked without resistance at Wiabeck and Kioge. But, in oonsequente of the 
unsuitableiiess of the weather for landing their heavy artilleiy, they were not 
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•ble^ for leiMil to oommenoe <^>ermtioiifl against Ooponluigen. Could thej* 
have at once taken all their mtiniments ashore, they might haTe speedily acoom- 
pliriied their olject, and at the same time spared Denmark enormous sufiering. 
The ooimtxy was totally unprepared to oppose them. The fleet was unequipped, 
the vamparts of the city were unarmed, and most of the regular troops were 
absent in the w cst om provinces. Both government and people, however, were 
in a whirl of patriotism and bravery, absorbing for the time all other passions in 
a common rage against the invaders; and the rulers took diligent advantage of 
the dday in landing the siege equipage, to assemble and arm a strong militia 
Ibroe. The British troops, therefore, had at last to force their way through con- 
apdetable opposition to the gates of Copenhagen. And during their progress 
Ihither, Sir Arthur Wellesley’s division drove the Danes from a strong redoubt, 
and turned its works against themselves. 

The chief organizement of the Danish force took place in the rear of the 
British army, under the conduct of General Karstenkiold, on the hill of Kioge. 
Sir Arthur WeUesley foresaw this “gathering,” — which comprised about twelve 
riionsand militia and a small number of regular soldiers; and he was detached, 
at the head of about ten thousand British troops of all arms, to disperse it. 
Writing to Lord Cathcart, from Kioge, on the 29th of August, he gives the 
following account of his proceedings: — “According to the intention which I 
announced to your Lordship on the evening of the 27th, T moved to Roeskild 
Kroe, and placed Colonel Kedeu at Ballensbrek; and General Linsengen marched 
yesterday morning to Roeskild. By these diflerent movements, his force became 
the right instead of the left. Having had reason to believe that the enemy still 
xemained at IHoge, I determined to attack him this day. I settled with (jeneral 
Linsengen, that he should cross the Kioge rivulet at Little Sallee, and turn the 
enemy’s left flank, while I should move along the sea road towards Kioge and 
attadthim in finnt. Both divisions broke up this morning, and marched ac- 
eording to the plan concerted. Upon my approach to Kioge, I flmnd the enemy 
in force on the north aide of the town and rivulet, and they commmioed a can- 
nonade upon the patrols of hussars in my front. They had three or four regular 
battnlione formed in one line, with cavalry on both flanks, and apparently a large 
body beyond tlie town and rivulet. At the ftme agreed upon with General 
Limengen, I formed my infantry in one line, with the left to the sea, having 
the two eqnadrons of hnsears upon the right. There had been some appearance 
of n movement by the enemy on their left; and I had not had any communica- 
tfam with General Lmsengen, and was not certain that be had passed the rivulet. 
I riierefore thought it proper to make the attack in an eohellon of battalions 
fimn the left; the whole oovered by the lit battalion dSth regiment, and by the 
fire of our artflleiy. It fidl to the lot of the OSd reghnent to lead this attack, 
and they pecfhmiad thair part in the meat eKemplaiy manner, and wave eqaany 
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well supported by the 52d and 8d. The enemy soon xetiifd to an aiiMidi- 
ment which they had fimncd in front of a camp cm the noorth s id e ot ami 

th<^ made a disposition of their cavaliy i^n the sands, to dtarne the 92d m 
flan^ while they should attack this entrenchment. This dja pc ritio n obliged IM 
to move Colonel Beden’s hussars from the right to the left flank, and to tbitow 
the 43d into a second line; and then the 92d carried the entrenchment^ and 
forced the enemy to retreat into the town in disorder. They were followed 
immediatoly in the most gallant style by Colonel Beden and his hussars, and by 
the 1st battalion 95th regiment, and afterwards by the whole of the infruitry 
my corps, l^pon crossing the rivulet, we found General Linsengen’s corps 
upon our right flank, and tlie whole joined in the pursuit of the enemy. Mi^ 
General Ozhoken, the second in command, who had joined the army with frmr 
battalions last night from the southern island, attempted to stand in the village 
of Hersolge; but he was attacked briskly by the hussars, with detachments of 
which were Captain Blaquiere and Captain Cotton of the stafl^ and by a small 
detachment of the 1st of 95th; and he was compelled to surrender, with Count 
Wedel Jarlsburgh, several other officers, and four hundred men. The loss of 
the enemy has been very great. Many have fallen, and there are nearly nxtj 
officers and one thousand one hundred men prisoners. In their flight th^ have 
thrown away their arms and clothing; and many stands of the former have 
fallen into our hands.” Ten pieces of cannon and large stores of ammunitian 
also were taken. 

After making arrangements for the care of the wounded, Sir Arthur went 
from the battle-field of Kioge into the interior of Zealand, to subdue any parties 
who might be still in arms, and to hold the whole island under conquest. The 
inhabitants were fiiaming with rage, but became less exasperated when th^ 
saw how strictly he held liis army under discipline, and how rigidly he enflxiced 
respect to the people’s property and feelings. He needed to be wily about tan 
days amongst them; yet, in spite of the keen acerbity of the drcnmstanoe^ bu 
made a general impression favourable to the British arms. This small cam- 
paign and the battle of Kioge were, with the exception of the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, the only considerable events of the war. And how veiy trivial 
and unhononring were they, cofhpared with the campaign of frie Decoaa and 
the battle of Assyel Yet multitudes of the best-informed Frenchmen, psothapa 
the majority of them, induding even Thiers the historian, suppose our hern to 
have made his military debut, or at least to have first moved into iaineii In 
Zealand! 

The bombardment of the city began and ended while Sir Arthur was in the 
interior of the island. It was one of the most horrible events of naodem timeii 
Sir Artkor, of oonrs^ must have taken part in it had he not been otherwise eim* 
jdoyed, and he no doubt was constructively concerned in it, simply by Ua kM* 
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ing a command in the expedition. ' We reflect, however, with no little plea- 
sure upon the fimt,** to adopt the words of Major Sherer, ** that, during the whole 
of the arduous war conducted by Sir Arthur in the Peninsula, no city 
was ever laid in ruins by bombardment; and important as in any one par- 
ticular instance was the speedy reduction of the fortress besieged by him, 
he would not resort to that extreme measure, but preferred all the incon- 
venience and anxiety of a delay, which greatly interfered with both the 
plan and the prosecution of his projected operations. We are not supposing 
that the bombardment of Copenhagen was avoidable by Lords Cathcart 
and Gambier. Without it, the success of their attempt had been doubtful; 
and they only acted in obedience to the orders of a government, which must 
have calmly considered that painful step, and commanded it. Bombardments 
should, in these days, by a compact among civilized nations, be for ever abolished. 
We shudder as wc read of women and children, old men and infants, slain by 
the sword, and exclaim loudly against the barbarities of ancient warfare. The 
allowed practice of bombardment realizes the same cruelties; for, though the 
soldier does not exactly sec hi& victimf^ and flesh his sword, yet, as through the 
long and wakeful night he serves in the batteries, w'hicb throw shells among 
human habitations, he knows well what a scene of blood and lamentation lies 
b^ond the wall, lofty to hide, but vain to protect the miserable sufferers.” 

On the 1st of September, all the works for lK>mbarding Copenhagen were 
completed. Tho same terms which had been offered in the previous nogocia- 
tions and proclamation were then offered once more to the authorities, but were 
peremptorily rejected. On the 2d, the batteries and boml>-vessels opened, and 
soon some parts of the city were in flames. On the 3(1, the bombarding was 
slackened to allow tlie authorities an opportunity to capitulate, but without any 
effect. The commanders of the siege continued obstinate; and the citizens 
boro heroically the horrors of the fieiy tempest, and \ ied with one anotlier in 
exertions to abate them. On the 4th, the bombarding was renewed with in- 
creasing fury. On the 5th, the whole city seemed to be on fire, eighteen hun- 
dred houses had been destroyed, entire streets lay prostrate in smoking rubbish, 
and fifteen hundred of the citizens had perished. The authorities could hold out 
no longer; th^ displayed the w^hite flag; and, dfter a brief delay, they procured 
an annistice, and held themselves ready to treat. Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
hastily summoned from his command in the interior to unite with Sir Home 
Popham, Captain of the fleet, and Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, Deputy Quarter 
Master General of the army, to conduct the negociations. He insisted on going 
iuiniediately to business, drew up articles of capitulation on the night of the 6th, 
and got them concluded and signed against noon of the 7th; so that in an 
incredibly diort time, city, citadel, dockyard, arsenal, and fleet were in onr 
possession. 
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Great regard waa shown by the ^^ntish to the ontnged feelingi of the 
citizens; and many zealous efforts were made to mitigate the ralmnirieg whioh 
had been inflicted. Three of the city gates were left under the ccmtrol of the 
native city guard; quarters were taken for our troops only within the dtadely 
and not in any of the private houses or public offices ; the property of the dti'^ 
zens was thoroughly respected; arduous assistance was rendered to extinguish 
fires and put a stop to destruction; aid was given in housing and accommodat- 
ing the wounded; and an ofier was made of a public supply of provisions and 
other necessaries from the British Stores. But the Danes would not be conci- 
liated. They either sullenly permitted or coldly declined all proffered services. 
Their uppermost wish seemed to be to get rid of their devastating visitors with 
all possible speed. And no wonder that they felt so bitterly. Let one instance 
of a poor family illustrate how dismally many of them must have suffered. A 
citizen, who lived near the walls, and had a son and three daughters, was stortied 
at the beginning of the bombardment by the fall of missiles on his dwelling, 
and led his family hurriedly forth in search of some place of security. A shell 
burst near them on the street, killing one of the daughters on the spot, and so 
set erely wounding the other two that they died in a few hours. The bereaved 
parent ran frantically to the ramparts, luid was followed thither by his son, who 
soon fell dead by shot at his side. The old man then sank down in agony, 
made afterwards on effort to gatlier the corpses of his children together, and 
was found breathing his last bebidc them when the British troops entered the 
city. 

Six weeks were allowed the Danes, by the articles of capitulation, to put 
their navy and their naval muniments into fit condition to be taken away by the 
victors. But long before the expiiy of that time, the whole vast prize was ready. 
It comprised sixteen ships of the lino, fifteen frigates, six armed brigs, twen^- 
five gun-boats, and such quantities of naval stores as, besides loading the men- 
ot-war, filled ninety-two transports. All these, with some trivial exceptions, were 
promptly and safely brought to Britain. The mere artillery in them amounted 
to 3,500 pieces; and the prize-money due to the troops of the expedition was 
estimated by Admiral Gambier at £960,000. Never before had sneh a captuve 
been seen in British harbours; fbr though, in the recent instonbe of Trafidgar, 
HO many as twenty ships of the line had been taken in battle, yet only fimr of 
them escaped subsequent destruction by foundering or otherwise, so as to be 
brought home to Britain. 

On the 28th of January, 1808, Lord Castlereagh moved the thanks of the 
House of Commons, and Lord Hawkesbury those of the House of Lords, to liie 
commanders, both chief and subordinate, of the victorious expedition. A long 
and animated debate followed, between some of the most eminent ministeiialiste 
and some of the chief oppositionists, on the character and tendencies of the con- 
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qnesL ** Sdf«{>rewryation,** said the minigterialiats^ " is the first law of nature, 
and that law loudly called for the adoption of this vigorous step, which has at 
least oompletdy paralysed the dengns of the confederates in the north seas. Here 
was an instrument of war within the grasp of our inveterate enemy. We inteiv 
posed and seixed it, as he was stretching out his hand for the same purpose; and 
that act of energy and wisdom has the hard epithets of rapine and impiety 
ascribed to it I The bloodshed and devastation which occurred in the execution 
of this neoessaiy act, are indeed deeply to be deplored; but the Danes had 
themselTeB to Uame for those calamities, by refusing to deliver up their fleet in 
deposit till the conclusion of the war, as originally and rightly proposed by the 
British'govemment. The expedition had been originally destined for co-opera- 
tion with the Russians and Prussians; but upon the peace of Tilsit, with a 
promptitude and energy worthy of the highest commendation, ministers at once 
gave it a different destination. And though this bold step may now be unani- 
mously blamed on the Continent by writers who take their opinions on every 
subject from the beck of one or other of the imperial despots who rule its em- 
pires, it will one day be applauded by an impartial posterity as the salvation of the 
British empire.** But said the oppositionists, — Better, far better, would it have 
been to have had to combat the Danish fleet manned by disaffected seamen, and 
fitted out by a reluctant government, than to have, as now, tlie fleets of b ranee and 
Russia to fight, manned by the indignant and exasperated sailors of the north. 
With what countenance can we now reproach the French Emperor with his 
attack on Egypt, his subjugation of Switzerland, his overthrow of Portugal ? 
We have ourselves furnished his justification ; we have for ever shut ourselves 
out firom the moat powerful argument which we could ever have used to effect 
the powerful liberation of mankind. Will no recollection of our violence in 
Denmark lie heavy on our spirits when called upon to resist the violence of the 
enemy retaliating upon us f Will not the hostile myriads on the opposite shore 
be animated with firesh ardour and confidence now that they ore no longer 
following the banners of a desolating conqueror, but revisiting upon us the 
a ggr essiona of our own fleets and armies ? When we reflect on the little we 
have gained, and the much we have lost by this aggression, it clearly appears 
to have been not less impolitic and inexpedient than iniquitous and unjust.*’ 

The character of the expedition itself, however, was admitted on all hands 
to be a perfectly distinct queation irom that of the manner of conducting it. 
Mr. Wyndham, one of the principal oppositionists, for example, " confessed that 
the moderatbn and temper with which the anny and navy conducted them- 
le&vea served to mitigate the harahness of the enterprize on which they were 
empkjed. It was right,** he said, keep the meriu of the army and navy 
diarinct firom the merits or demerits of the ministmi* end to separate the oon- 
mkntSm of the orders from that of the execution.** And Lord Caatlereagh 
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ronwrlcBd whatover diffiBrence of opinion mi^ht eidst as to tha polilaoal 

ckaractar of ihe e3q)editiony but one sentiment could pervade the pariiamaiit 
as to the mode in which the commands of his Majesty had been carried into 
efiedf as regarded either the bravery or the humanity which characterised the 
conduct of the individuals connected with both services.” 

The thanks of the Commons were voted by a majority of 253 to 108, and 
those of the Lords by a majority of 105 to 48. The Speaker of the Commons, 
on the Ist of February, communicated the thanks personally to those officers of 
the expedition, four in number, who were members of the house ; and in the 
following terms he particularized our hero, — But I should indeed be wanting to 
tlie iiill expression of those sentiments which animate this house and the whole 
country, if 1 forbore to notice that we are on this day croiftning with our thanks 
one gallant officer, lung sin^ known to the gratitude of this house, who has 
long trodden the paths of glory, whose genius and valour have already extended 
our fame and empire, whose sword has been the terror of our distant enemies, 
and will not now be drawn in vain to defend the seat of empire itself, and the 
throne of his king. 1 am, Sir Arthur Wellesley, charged to deliver the thanka 
of this house to you, and I do accordingly thank you, in the name of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, for your zeal, intrepidity, and exertion displayed 
in the various operations which were necessary for conducting the siege and 
effecting the surrender of the navy and arsenal of Copenhagen.” Sir Arthuz^B 
rcpl^ was in his old brave style, full of consideration for those who did him 
honour, but containing not a word about his own exploits. 



CHAPTER XII. 


•IR ARIHim WELLKBLBT’b HBHUMlTlUll Olf THE IRISH SKCRKTUtTBHlP— THE ORIGIN OV THE PEKIN- 
BULAR WABr-THB XNBDRRECTIOM TllROt GUOUT THE PENINSULA AOAINBT THE FRENCH— THE HRI- 
TIBH BZPBOmON TO VOBTUGIL — BIR ARTHUR NTELLEBLEvV APPOINTMENT TO THE OOMMANO OF 
THAT EXPHOmON. 


Slb Arthur Wellesley, immediately after his return truin Copenhagen, resumed 
the duties of the chief secretaryship of Ireland. These, at that time, were pecu- 
liarly arduous; and they engaged, for some months, the whole of his prodigious 
energies. lie performed them with his wonted zeal, versatility, and wisdom, in 
Dublin and in London, in tlie executive and in the legislature, on all sorts of 
subjects, in eveiy variety of way, and in co-operation or coininunit'ation with all 
classes of men. His difficulties from conflicting interests, from antagonising 
parties, from fierce feuds, from factious disturbances, and from th^ number, 
urgency, and competition of daily demands on his attention were enormous; but 
he surmounted them all. No oilier diief Irisli secretaiy', or indeed liigh Irish 
functionary of any kind, from the legislative union till tlie present hour, has 
escaped severe imputations from some party or other ; and scarcely might Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, already immersed for years in militoiy pursuits, and just 
about to commouce the grandest career of strategy and victory which ever any 
hero ran, be expected to escape tliciii. Yet Sir ilonuh Jiarrington, that prince 
of Irish gossips, says, “ On Sir Arthur s retuni, he recommenced liis duty of 
secretaiy; and during his residence in Ireland in that capacity, 1 did not hear 
one complaint against any part of his conduct, cither as a public or a private 
man.” 

Some of the chief secretary's acts, such as those rcsjiecting sugar distillation, 
Irish first fruits, the mutiny bill, the post-office expresses, and the enlargement 
of the Irish pos^office, were scarcely fitted to enkindle jealousy in any quarter, 
and simply evinced the diligence of his application to business. But others, such 
as his appointment of hir. Giffard, a keen anti-cmancii«tionist, to tlie lucrative 
office of accountant-general, — ^his opposition to a motion by Sir John Newport 
for inff ffuRRlng the grant given by Government to the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth, — ^his support of a measure for the munificent maintenance of 
Pkolertant Charter-schoolB in Ireland, — and his inirodaction of a bill for 
enforcing the residence of the Irish clergy on their benefices, and for erecting 
new churches and glebe-houses in Ireland, presented for a moment a party 
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appearance, or actually drew upon him hot and hasty accusations of iigustioe, 
yet served in the end, or even very speedily, to elicit from such explana- 
tions or assurances as perfectly silenced his accusers. 

The strongest case of this kind was the appointing of Dr. Duigenan to be a 
privy councillor. That gentleman had been a Roman Catholic, had embraced 
Protestantism, had risen to fame as a civil lawyer, and had obtained the dignity 
of judge of the prerogative court, but, at the same time, had acquired and long 
exercised the habit of warmly denouncing Roman Catholicity, — ^in fact was one 
of the most prominent and severe antagonists of that creed in Ireland. The 
leading Irish Romanists, therefore, regarded his eleA'ation to the privy council- 
lorship as a public insult, and procured a parliamentary inquiry to be made into 
the circumstances which produced it. Sir Arthur Wellesley said to the house 
that Dr. Duigenan had been made a privy councillor, not for any private rea- 
son, or for any party reason, hut simply because he was judge of the prerogative 
court, — tliat eveiy previous holder of tliat office, with one exception, had been 
made a privy councillor, — that the judge of the prerogative court was an indis- 
pensable adviser of the Government in many matters of ecclesiastical busilies^ 
such as the providing of gleho-houses and the uniting or disuniting of lien^ 
ficcs, — and that, not Dr. Duigenan personally, still less Dr. Duigenan as a ‘tiieo- 
logian or a controversialist, but only Dr. Duigenan as judge of the prerdgttive 
court, was consulted in the council. Sir Arthur admitted that the leamedl'jvidge 
might have been too hot a i^irtisan of the Established Church, but could not 
see why that circumstance should hinder the Goveminent from enjoying his ser- 
\ices within his own proper sphere. “Excessive zeal,” he remarked, “often 
gave rise to indiscreet language on both sides of the house itself; and eveiy 
exam]}1e of it ought to warn all parties to be tolerant. His own opinion was, 
tliat without distinction of religion, every man ought to he called upon to do 
service to the state, when he was particularly qualified to serve it ; and on that 
ground the learned gentleman was, with perfect proprie^, appointed to a seat 
in the privy council.” 

Sir Arthur used the same marvellous diligence in Ireland as in India to 
acquire a minute knowledge of eveiything in the country which bore upon his 
public duty, and of eveiything there which that duty could affect. But in this 
case ho had the highly superior advantages of a previous acquaintance with the 
country, of a comparatively narrow range for inquiry, and of the best posnble 
^ facilities for obtaining information. Very soon therefore all the interests and aU 
the peculiarities of all the districts of the country, territorial, social, and political, 
were as fully known to him as if they had lain under his eye delineated <m a 
map. We shall give only one example of this, which, though it may appear 
simple enough to unreflecting readers, will be well appreciated by thoae who 
know, firom any personal effort, how extremely difficult it is to lode through Ihe 
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deceptive fh>th of Irish distnihaiices to the real liquid heneatii. Writing to 
Brigadier-General Lee, on occasion of that officer being appointed to a local 
military command in the county of Limerick, he says, In the first place, I 
must point out to you that the situation of a general officer commanding in a 
district in Ireland is very much of the nature of a deputy governor of a county or 
a province. He becomes necessarily charged with the preservation of the peace 
of the district placed under his command; and tlie Government must confide 
in his reports and opinions for the adoption of many measures relating solely to 
the civil administration of the country. From these circumstances it is obvious 
that it is the duty of every general officer, to make himself acquainted with the 
local circumstances of his district, and with the characters of the different indivi- 
duals residing within it, in order that he may decide for himself, according to the 
best of his judgment and information, and that he may not be misled by others. 
This duty will be still more obvious by a consideration of certain circumstances 
which exist in nearly all parts of Ireland. It frequently happens that disturbances 
exist only in a very small degree, and probably only partially, and that the civil 
poww is fully adequate to get the better of them; at the same time, the desire to 
let a building to Government for a barrack, the desire to have troops in the 
county, either on account of the increased consumption ^hi(>h they occ^'aion of 
the neoessaries of life, or because of the increased security which they would give 
to that particular part of the country, would occasion a general rise in the value 
and the rent of land, which probably at that moment might be out of lease, — or 
in some instances, the desire to have the yeomanry called out on permanent duty, 
occarioDS a representation that the disturbances are much more serious than the 
fficts would warrant. Upon these occasions letter after letter is written to tlie 
commanding officer and to Government; the same fact is related through many 
different channels; and the result of an inquiry generally is, that the outrage 
complained of is by no means of the serious nature, or of tite extent, which has 
been stated. The obvious remedy for this esil, and that which is generally re- 
sorted to, is to call for informations on oath of the transactions which are com- 
plained of. But this remedy is not certain, for it frequently happens that the 
infonnations on oath ore equally false with the original representations. The 
general officer then has no remedy, excepting by his acquaintance and com- 
munication with the magistrates and gentlemen of the county, to acquire a 
knovdedge of characters, and to become acquainted with all the circumstances 
whidi occur. It fi«qtfentiy happens, that the people who do commit outrages^ 
and duturbanoes have some reason to complain; but in my opinion, that is 
not a snbject for the oonsidention of the general officer. He must aid in the 
prow nr ari on of the peace of the coon^, and in the support of the law; and be 
who biwaks the law must be considered in the wrong, whatever may have been 
the natnne of the provocation which he has received. l€6i peirihle tiiat griev- 
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anoeB ittay exist in the county of Limerick. Provisions may be too dear, or too 
high a rent may be demanded for land, — and there may be no poor lawa^ — and 
the magistrates may not do their duty as tiiey ought by the poor; but iheae cif- 
cumstances afford no reason why the general officer should not give the military 
aid which he may have at his command to preserve the peace, to repress disturb- 
ance, and to bring those to justice who may have been guilty of a vidatiain of 
the law.” Sir Arthur then directs the General how to find gentlemen, ** on 
whose information he might depend,** and specially names three to bim erh 0 
were <*weU acquainted with characters and would be disposed to asauC lf|| 
judgment.** 

But while Sir Arthur was immened in the duties of his secretaiyship, he 
continued to cherish paramount interest in the immense military movements of 
Continental Europe; and while highly esteemed by the Ein^s ministers for his 
present peacefiil services, he was kept steadily in view as one of ibeir foremost 
men for leading any available warlike expedition. He had risen much in mili- 
tary fame by his conduct in Denmark, — quite as much perhaps as if the com- 
parative arduousness of that conduct and of his conduct in India had been 
reversed; he was advanced, on the 25th of April, 1808, from the rank of 
General to tliat of Lieutenant-General; he liad a firm friend, a warm 
and an untiring supporter in the person of Lord Castlereagh, who then, 
many years after, was the most influential member of the Kin^s calfinet; Sllkb 
spite of much envy, much competition, and some personal disadvantages, parti- 
cularly the disadvantage of comparative youth, he might fully expect, amid the 
mighty whirl of war liich was then agitating the nations, to obtain some form 
of militaiy command wliich would lead to as lofty distinction in the West as he 
had enjoyed in the East. 

The moment for this was now at hand; and it came like an electric fladi— 
sudden and dear and from amongst an immense mass of lurid douds — ^upon the 
view of himself, of the Britifih ministry, and of the world. It came, too, like a 
single and distant flash, similar at first to many an one wliich had gone before, 
unaccompanied with any audible thunder, and unproductive for a while of any 
other portent than a shuddering shower, but eventually followed, in this instance, 
by lightning-storms and earthquakes, tremendous and prolonged, whidi first 
mingled with the volcano-bursts of previous war to af^tate Europe, and fiieU 
restored the whole political atmosphere to purity, and left it permanently deat' 
and serene. The event was simply a military expedition, suddenly suggested 
And of an ordinaiy character, but directed to new circumstances^ and resulting 
in the famous Peninsular war. ** It at first was considered, and even fior scune 
time afterwards reputed, as importing little more to the interests or renown of 
Britain than a lodgment att Stndsnnd or Otranto, bnt now, endained in the 
pages of a famous hittoi^ and appreciated by the light of experiettoe^ will take 
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its place among the most memorable contests which the annals of Europe 
record.” 

The circumstances of the origin of the Peninsular war can be soon told. 
Buonaparte, after having struck down Austria, trampled on Prussia, made 
common cause with Russia, and confirmed his previous mastery over nearly all 
the rest of Continental Europe excepting the Spanish peninsula, determined to 
obtain possession, for himself or his creatures, of the two great sovereignties of 
that peninsula. He accomplished his purpose by a series of dissimulation, fraud, 
and perfidy more flagrant than almost any other ever known to history. He 
commenced by making such dispositions of his troops as tended to lull all 
suspicion asleep. He next inveigled the court of Spain into a scheme for 
partitioning Portugal, and made a treaty witli it guaranteeing all its own 
possessions, assigning to it a portion of Portugal, and assigning also to its jirime 
minister, who practically wdelded the royal power, another portion of that king- 
dom. He then cajoled the Spanisli forces down to the west and south-west of the 
Peninsula, and sent vast legions of his own into the north-cast and the north, os 
well as onward to the west, adroitly using the opportunity to combine the con- 
quest of Portugal with the military occupation of great part of Spain. He next 
compelled the Queen of Etruria, a so\ereign of his own previous making, to 
resign her throne and kingdom in Ital^^, but at the same time promised her an 
equivalent out of the northeni provinces of Portugal. He then formally 
dethroned the royal family of Portugal, and drove them into exile to Brazil. 
He next obliterated his promises of Portuguese territoiy^ to the court of Spain, to 
the Spanish minister, and to the Queen of Etruria, and gave orders to his 
military lieutenant, General J unot, to govern all Portugal as an appanage of 
France. He next fomented old intrigues and fac*tions in the Spanish court 
till they suddenly produced an anarchical revolution, in which the ruling minis- 
ter fell, the king abdicated, and the heir-apparent ascended the throne. He 
then induced or obliged, first the new king, and next the old king and the 
ftllen minister and all the principal members of the royal fauiuly and court, to 
go to Bayonne, under assurances that he w'ould tlicre emancipate them fram 
every tronble, and set them all right again in their inlieritance ; and then, as 
soon as they were fully in his power, he extracted from them, by the combined 
force of cajolciy and menace, a resignation of tlie Spanish tliroiie, and sent the 
whole into strong captivity in the interior of France. And finally ho made a 
gift of the crown of Spain to bis own brother Jfi^h, and compelled his two 
principal captives, the legitimate Spanish kings^^o sanction and enforce that act 
in formal proclamations to the Spuiish people. All this prodigious transition of 
Buonaparte, from equal allianoe with Spain to sovereign possession of the whole 
Peninsula, took place in about six months, ending in May, 1808 ; and all was 
'effected without firing a shot, simply by the prestige of his fonner victories and 
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by ihe power ff his diabolical deceit. Bat it is well worthy of remark,. ^ ^ 
solemn instance of retribution in Divine providence, that this conduct of Buo- 
naparte toward the Peninsula, as he himself afterwards pointedly acknowledged 
in St. Helena, was the origin of the long course of terrible disasters which first 
put 'an end to his conquests, and next overthrew his empire, and then sent 
himself, under the scorn of the world, into permanent exile in the middle of the 
seas. 

In the first moments of the astounding change which had come over them, 
the Spanish people were thunderstruck with awe ; but in the next, they were 
electrified to action. A sadden general commotion shook the citizens of 
Madrid on the 2d of May, and was instantly followed, on the part of the 
French soldiery, by an atrocious unsparing massacre ; and this, as' though it 
had been a signal, and as though all the towns and provinces had been eagwly 
Etching for it, served to rouse the whole nation to hostility. The native 
governor of a small town about ten miles south of Madrid, hearing the cannon- 
ade ill the capital, sent off a bulletin, in these words, to the nearest towns,— 
“ The country is in danger — Madrid is perishing through the perfidy of the 
French — come, all ye Spaniards, to the rescue;” and that small missive ran 
through all the provinces like ildfire, struck them all as with an electric 
shock,” and startled them almost simultaneously into general insurrection. 
**The sense of their wrongs, the humiliation of their situation, the thirst for 
\ciigeance,” remarks Alison, ^Miroke at once upon the people, and one universal 
cry to arms w as heard from one end of the kingdom to the other. Everywhere 
the peasantry met togetlier in tumultuous crowds. From town to town, from 
village to \illage, from hamlet to hamlet, the news flew with incredible rapidity; 
and as the French troops, though in possession of the capital and frontier 
fortresses, were by no means scattered over the country, the proceedings 
of the insurgents hardly anywhere met with molestation. The fever was 
universal. The young and tlie old, the feeble and the strongs the shep- 
hei-ds of thi mountains and the jieasantry of the country, all shared in 
the general transport. Arms were quickly sent for and obtained from the 
nearest depots in the district; officers and colonels of battalions elected; 
provisional juntas of government formed in the chief towns to direct the afiairs 
of the provinces; and, in the absence of all central authority, local govem- 
inents soon sprang up in every part of the kingdom. Spain awoke firom the 
slumber of centuries, and started at once to her feet with the vigour and resolu- 
tion of an armed man. Passing over in disdain the degradation or insignifi- 
cance of the Bourbon dynasty, ^e people came forth fresh for the combat, glow- 
ing with the recollections of the Gid and Pelajo, and the long struggle with the 
Moors, and the heroic days of the monarchy.” 

The P^prtuguese had sullenly succumbed to the overwhelming French m- 
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^asion of their oountiy,* — ^the more so as they were left without Raders by the 
flight of their king and of all their principal nobles to Brazil; but they equalled, 
if not excelled, the Spaniards in detestation of the invaders, in attachment to 
their own institutionB, and in proud recollections of olden times; and they 
eagerly seized the opportunity of the Spanish insurrection to rush also to arms, 
and to form juntas and levies to co-operate with the Spaniards against the 
French. 

The insurgents, in many parts of the east and the south of Spain, particularly 
in Valencia, behaved like lawless mobs, and disgraced as well as sorely damaged 
their cause by horrid atrocities. But those of other parts, particularly Catalonia, 
Leon, Asturias, Gallicia, and some central districts, and those generally of 
Portugal, conducted themselves with surprising regularity, and at the same time 
with vigour. Most of the regular Spanish soldiers likewise took part with the 
insurgents, either standing together in masses where they were strong enough to 
resist die French, or escaping by flight from even Madrid and die fortresses 
where they were too weak, and in both cases giving the insurgents the valuable 
benefit of their knowledge of tactics and strategy. The juntas or directing 
bodies, indeed, were generaUy so isolated ftom one another, and in some cases so 
ill constituted, in odiers so ignorant or ill-adviscsd, that they could not possibly 
co-operate with one another in any extensive scheme against the enemy; but 
they nevertheless all gave promise, more or less, of doing something considerable 
or evmi something great in their own respective spheres, and also were ready, 
according to the best of their own ideas, and according as opportunity might 
offer, to concert or execute any ojjeration under the leading of the strongest. 
Not fewer than one hundred and fifty thousand men, it is supposed, were 
regularly armed and to a certain degree disciplined within six weeks after the 
first flush of the insurrection. 

First Murat and next Savaiy at the liead of French aflairs in Spain, and 
Junot at the head of tliem in Portugal, did all that brave men could to strangle 
the insurrection in the birth. The suboi'dinate French gmierals in various parts 
of the Peninsula, also, brandished their swords in the style of warriors who held 
any enemy cheap, and felt scorn for armed rabbles. Buonaparte himself — ^who, 
at the outbreak of the insurrection was still at Bayonne, haring not yet brought 
to a close his infiunous malversations with the Spanish princes — was too &r- 
si|^ted to think meanly of the probable consequences of the outbreak; and he 
promptly sent across the Pyrenees as many more of his redoubtable legions as 
he supposed to be required by the exigencies of the crisis. The crash of the 
collision throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula was tremendous. 
At flirt victoiy seemed to hover voand the standards of the patriots. The por- 
tion of the French fleet which had escaped firom th» battle of Tiafidgai^ was 
zs Cadiz; aome corps of the French troops were repnlsed or overthrown 
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in battle; and^e apirits of the patriots everywhere waxed confident, even boaaiU 
fidly confident, of triumph. But some early decided advantaj^ were obtained 
also by the French; and other, greater, and increasing ones, up perhaps to a 
total arrest upon all resistance, seemed possible to be achieved, soon and every- 
where, by the reinforcing legions. Altogether, the confusion was so great, so 
universal, so interruptive of all kinds of communication, that, for several months, 
no certain intelligence could be obtained of the progress or probable issue of 
events. 

Spain, at the moment of its collision with France, was at war with Britain. 
But it had been coerced into that war against the feelings of its own people, 
under the misdirection of an imbecile government, simply by the foreign policy 
of Buonaparte; and it felt confident that, when Britain should hear of the 
change which had occurred, she would forego hostilities, and give countenance 
to the patriots. Nor was this confidence misplaced. Deputies from the 
Asturias, early in June, brought to Britidn the first news of the insurrection, 
accomjianied with entreaties for assistance; communications of similar import 
speedily followed from Corunna, fnim Cadiz, and from Gibraltar; and all were 
received by the British people, not only with most cordial sympathy, but with 
enthusiastic joy. Only kings and cabinets on the Continent had hitherto at- 
tempted to stem the torrent of conquest and demolition which had flowed from 
the abuses of the French Revolution; but now a whole vast population, occupy- 
ing all the area of south-western Europe, seemed suddenly upheaved, as if by 
an earthquake, either to engulph that torrent or to roll it back to its sources. 
All Britain, without distinction of class or party, exulted in the event as a high 
promise of arrest upon French turbulence, of peace to the nations, and of de- 
liverance to the world. “ Hitherto,” remarks Southey, “ our contest with France 
had been carried on with little hope. No other sympathy than that of mere 
political interest had as yet been felt in our alliances with Austria or Russia; 
but from the moment when the Spaniards called upon us for aid, the contest 
became, avowedly and plainly to every man’s understanding, a war for all good 
principles, and we looked to the end with faith as well as hope. Never since 
the glorious morning of the French Revolution, before one bloody doud had 
risen to overcast the deceitful promise of its beauty, had the heart of England 
been affected with so generous and universal a joy.” 

Sheridan, in his place in parliament, on the 15th of June, gave echo to the 
nation’s voice, fraternizing with the Spaniards, and calling upon the Einifs 
ministers to render them vigorous assistance. " Never before,” said he, was 
there so happy on opportuni^ for Great Britain to strike a bold stroke fijr the 
rescue the world. Hitherto Buonaparte has run a victorious race, because he 
has contended with princes without dignity, ministers without wisdom, or pe^f^le 
without pfettriotism. He has yet to learn what it is to combat a people who ate 
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' animated with one spirit a/;^nst him. Now is the time to 8tan% up boldly and 
fairly for the deliverance of Europe; and if the ministiy will co-operate effectu- 
ally with the Spanish patriots, they will receive from me as cordial a support as 
if the man whom I most loved (Mr. Fox) were restored to life. Will not the 
animation of the Spanish mind be excited by the knowledge that their 
cause is espoused, not by the ministers merely, but by the parliament and the 
people of England? If there be a disposition in Spain to resent the insults and 
injuries, too enormous to be described by language, which they have endured 
finm the tyituit of the earth, will not that disposition be roused to tlie most sub- 
lime exertion by the assurance that their efforts will be cordially aided by a 
great and powerful nation? Never was anvthing so brave, so noble, so generous 
as the conduct of the Spaniards. Never was there a more important crisis than 
that which their patriotism has thus oc'casioncd in the state of Europe. Instead 
of striking at the core of the evil, the administrations of this country have hitherto 
gone on nibbling merely .at the rind, — filching sugar islands, but neglecting all 
that was dignified and consonant to tlie real interests of the eountiy. Now, 
therefore, is the monieiit to let the world know that we are resolved to stand 
up, firmly and fairly, for the salvation of Euroj)e.” 

To thia call of the Spanish patriots, of the British people, and of the parlia- 
mentary opposition, tho King^s ministers readilv and warmlv respm ded. They 
did not meet it, indeed, and eouhl not meet it. in as extrav^agant a w'ay as the 
unbounded jjopular enthubiasm of the moment demanded; yet they met it 
much more largely than their ow n prev ions conduct, or the conduct of previous 
administrations, even in its most lavish moods, could ha\e led any sober cal- 
culator to expect. And they met it in a heartilv fraternal spirit, f)bliterating 
all recollection of bygone hostilities, and protesting, — “ It will never occur to 
us to consider that a state of war exists bc^tween this country and Spain. 
Whenever any nation in Europe starts up with a determination to oppose a 
power which, whether professing insidious pv>ace or declaring o]icn w'ar, is 
alike the common enemy of all other jieojdc, that nation, whatever its former 
relation may have been, becomes ipso jactv the ally of Givat Britain.** Thus 
were Spain and Britain, whom voracious France had divided against each other 
in*the hope of its devouring both, suddenly throw n into each other's love again 
by the former's convulsive struggles to csca])e from the monster's voracity. 
** Never,** remarks Wordsworth, “ was the fellowship of our sentient nature 
more intimately felt, never was the irresistible power of justice more gloriously 
displayed, than when these two nations, with an impulse like that of two ancient 
heroes throwing dowm their weapons and reconciled in the field, cast off at once 
their aversions and enmities, and mutually embraced each other, to solemnise 
this conversion of love, not by festivities of peace, but by combating ride by side, 
through danger and under affliction, in the devotediiess of perfect brotheihood.** 
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Mfiasurai were adopted by the British government, with equal deq^atch afflK 
munificence, to send to the gathering hosts of the patriots laige snpplierw 
money and munitions. Bnvoys went to all the juntas; inquiries, as to wants 
and prospects, were made in all the provinces; and within a few months, up- 
wards of three millions of pounds sterling, upwards of two hundred thousand 
muskets, upwards of sixty-one thousand sabres, about seventy-nine thousand 
pikes, about two hundred and sixteen pieces of ordnance, and corresponding 
qilantitieB of ammunition, accoutrements, equipages, and clothing, were sent 
to various parts of tlie Peninsula, principally Corunna, Santander, Cadix, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, and Valencia. Large sums of mon^ also were sent by 
private contiibution. But, unhappily, there was far more entliusiasm in pro- 
viding these supplies than cither wisdom in distributing them or honesty in ap- 
plying them. Much of the money was embezzled or squandered; many of the 
mmiimcntb were heaped into magazines, and there neglected or forgotten; and 
a large portion of the clothing and of such other stores as could readily be con- 
verted to civil uses was either sold or wasted. 

The British ministiy likewise resolved promptly to send to tile Peninsula, 
on the side of Portugal, direct niilitaiy assistance; but tliey measured out that 
assistauce, not at all in the ne^ expansive spirit of the supplies, but in the old 
narrow spirit of former expeditions. They had still the notion, which had ruled 
all former cabinets, of contributing their part to crush the monster-foe of Europe 
mainly by loads of British gold; and altogether lacked as yet either fidth or 
foresight to employ a British army as more than a mere make-weight. And 
though, in this instance, they were warmer-hearted and more hopeful than ever 
before, and also stumbled upon an expedition and a commander who struck out 
a path of prolonged \ictory and of eventual total triumph, they cannot be said 
to have designed tliat patli, or even to have obtained a glimpse of one foot of its 
existence. ** l^yond doubt,” remarks the Times* biographer, ^ the enthusiasm 
of the British nation at this conjuncture was unusually great, and there were 
not wanting arguments to prove that the contemplated expedition differed 
greatly in its promise from those liitherto recommended to favour. It was 
urged that Napoleon was now for the first time encountered by strong popular 
opinion, and tliat tlic scene of action, moreover, was a sea-girt territoxy, giving 
full scope for the exercise of our naval supremacy. These observations were 
sound; but it must needs have been expected by many that the * particular 
service* now announced to the nation would have the ordinaiy tenxunation, and 
that the transports bound fin* Portugal would soon return, as others had returned 
before them firom St. Domingo and the Holder, firom Quiberon Bay and FerroL 
Nor was it owing, indeed, either to the wisdom of the nation or the strength 
of the cause that such predictions were belied by the triumph and glories of an 
immortal war.** 


2b 
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The expedition was deu|^ed to operate on the Tagns. The Spaaidi depu- 
tiee who wore specially oontolted respecting it did not think that it was parti- 
cnlarly needed on any part of the coast of Spain, bnt were of opinion that it 
might render signal service to the whole Peninsula, by endeavouring to expel the 
French firam Lisbon, and from other strong posts which they held in the centre 
and south of Portugal. The forces set apart for it were, first, a corps of about 
five thousand men, under Major-General Spencer, which, on the instant of our 
alliance with the patriots, had been ordered from Gibraltar to co-operate with 
the Spaniards around Cadiz, but again was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
for embarkation to the Tagus; second, a corps of about nine thousand infantry, 
which had, some montlis before, been assembled at Cork, with the view of mak- 
ing a descent on some part of South America, and which was now to bo 
strengthened bv a regiment of light dragoons from Portsmouth; third, a corps 
of about five thousand men which was to be assembled in two divisions, respec- 
tively at Ramsgate under Brigadier-General Anstrutlier, and at Harwich under 
Brigadier-General Aclaiid; and fourth, an assorted force, of about ten thousand 
men, under Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, which w'as just returning firom 
Sweden, and was ordered to re-embark for Portugal as soon ao it could be 
refreshed and re-equipped. The command of the whole army was assigned to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. But he vras instructed to proceed at once with the cor|)a 
lying at Cork, — to call the corps under General Spencer to his side either im- 
mediately or after an interval, according as it might or might not be engaged in 
any active co-operation with the Spaniarcb, — and to abide by his own judgment, 
after obtaining intelligence on the sjiot, as to whetlier he should or should nut 
make any decided attempt against the French previous to the arrival of the 
finoes under Generals Anstruther, Acland, and Sir tJohn Moore. 

Sir Arthur, on this occasion as on former ones, was selected for service out 
of hi^ confidence in jointly his skill as a commander and his wisdom as a 
councillor. The service was likely to be difficult and critical in its militaiy 
operations ; but it would not less certainly require nice judgment in consultar 
tions with the juntas, and might even involve jirofound diplomacy in negociations 
with governments. Sir Arthur, therefore, was instructed to precede his arma- 
ment in a frst-sailing frigate to Corunna, in order that he might there hold a 
preliminary consultation with the junta of Gallicia, — to give to the Spanish and 
the Portuguese people the most distinct assurances, that the British troops came 
among them for no other olject than alixrding them most unqualified and dis- 
interested support against the rrrrniili|Kf^ act with the utmost liberality and 
confidence in any airangements whicl||j|saright be called upon to make with 
either Spaniards or Portuguese, in the prosecution of the common caiise,--4o 
reconcile, by his good offices, any ffifiejenoewhidi might arise between the two 
nations, or between an}' two juntas, or between the parent oountriea and their 
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colonies^-— to stand aloofy as Sbut as possible, from any HiflaAWMim wltich 
arise respecting the provisional government of the kingdoms during the of 
the courts,— to impress on the minds of all influential natives in both 
that their kings could not be considered free agents, nor any public acts of tiiein 
binding, till t^^ should be restored to the fhll and uncontrolled occupancy of* 
their respective thrones, — and to enforce the entire and absolute evacuation of 
the Peninsula by the troops of France, as the only security for country’s 
indc^ndence, and as the only basis upon whiclrthe Spanish and the Portuguese 
nations should be prevailed upon to treat with the enemy or to lay down their 
arms. All this, especially when taken in connexion with the snpreme command 
of an invading army, was doubtless a very onerous and very complicated trust, 
—eminently honourable, indeed, in the distinction which it conferred, and in the 
rewards and fame which it might be expected to entail, but at the same time 
assuming the possession of vast personal energies, and involving the costs and 
consequences of very grave oflicial responsibility. Accordingly, the instructions 
to Sir Arthur added , — ** In tlie rapid succession in which events must he ex- 
pected to follow each other, situated as Spain and Portugal now are, mxtdh 
must be left to your judgment and decision on the spot. His Majesty is gra^ 
ci'iusly pleased to confide to you the fullest discretion to act according to cir- 
cumstances, for the benefit of his service, and you may rely on yonr measures 
being favourably interpreted, and receiving the most cordial support.” 

Sir Arthur accepted the trust, and rose up to execute it, in the calm, firm 
manner of a man who knew well what was to be done, and folt consciottB of alnli^ 
tu do it. But scarcely did he enter upon it, when a change of purpose, from what 
cause we know not, came over the mind of tlie King^s ministers, and led to his 
bupercession by two general officers, so as suddenly to reduce him to the com- 
inand of a mere general of divibion. This, as will appear in the progress of onr 
narrative, proved a dire calamity to the expedition, and a dismal retardadon of 
the progress of victory; but it likewise eventually elicited his pre-eminent fitnass 
for the supreme command, his re-appointment to that command, and the oom^ 
plete final confirmation of the soundness of the judgment which called him away 
from tlie high cares of the Irish secretaryship to the for higher cares of directiilg 
the Peninsular war. 

The ofiicers placed over liim were Sir Hew Daliymple in the first command, 
and Sir Harry Burrard in the second command. His own appointment took 
place on the 14th of June, and theirs on the 15th of July. The ministry, when 
superseding him, evidently folt both awkwardness and onxie^, as well fiiey 
m^ht ; and also evinced a solicitude to retain the advantages of his ei^ierunoe 
and skfil. Lord Casdereagh, in the official letter to Sir Hew Dahynple, on 
the day of that officer’s appointment, said to him, — "Permit me to reeominend 
to your parlieular confidence Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Wriledey. His 
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high reputation in the aerrice aa an officer would in itself dispose you, 1 am 
persuaded, to select him ffir any service that required great prudence and 
temper, combined with much military experience. The degree, however, to 
which he has been for a length of time past in the dosest habits of communicap 
tion with his Majesty’s ministers, with respect to the affairs of 3pain, having 
been destined to command any operations that circumstances might render 
necessary for counteracting the views of France against the Spanish dominions 
in South America, will, 1 am sure, point him out to you as an officer of whom 
it is denrable for you, on all accounts, to make the most prominent use which 
the rules of the service will permit.” 

Sir Hew Daliyiiiple had to come round to tlie appouited scene of action 
from Gibraltar, and Sir Hany Burrard had to sail to it, with the corps of 
Gfoneral Acland, from Harwich. Sir Arthur Wellesley went so promptly to 
work after receipt of his appointment, that he had disembarked his own immedi- 
ate corps in Portugal, and had been joined there by the corps of General 
Spencer, before he knew that ho was to be superseded; and he afterwards 
continued to act with such vigour, that he had got into death-grips with the 
enemy, and had laid completely open the path of victory, before tlie two super- 
seding officers arrived. Had he felt in these circumstances as most men w'ould 
have folt— especially with tlie recollection of his brilliant services in India, and of 
the ill requital they had met — he would instantly have flung down his reduced 
command in disdain. But Sir Arthur, then as always, vras too noble in Bjiirit, 
too full of devotion to his countiy, to riiink chiefly or even largely of what had 
happened to himself ; and at the earliest possible moment after getting intelli- 
gence of his supercession — seemingly several days before be got official intelli- 
gence of it — he wrote to Lord Castlereagh, — **Pole and Burghersli have 
iqipriaed me of the arrangements for the future command of this army ; and the 
fonner has informed me of your kindness towards me, of which I have experi- 
enced so many instances that 1 can never doubt it in any case. All tliat 1 can 
say upon that subject is that whether 1 am to command the army or not, or am 
to quit it, I diall do my best to secure its success ; and you may depend upon it 
that I diall not buny the operations, or commence them one moment sooner 
than they ought to be commenced, in order that 1 may acquire the credit of the 
sucoeas. The Gfovemment will determine for me in what way they will employ 
me hereafter, whether here or elsewhere.” 

Wo have chosen to clear off these matters respecting the command of the 
amqTy before closing this chapter, in order that they might not be left to intei^ 
mpt the oontinui^ of the subsequent narrative. 
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Bin ARTHUR WRLLBBLRY's PRRPARATIOIIB AT CORK— HIS VIBIT TO OORDHRA— BIB TIBIT TO OFORTO 
— TBB D1BKMRARRAT10K Of HIB TBOOPB AT MOHDBOO BAT— BIB RXRRTIOHS TO BBODRB THBIR 
EPTiaiBHOT— BIB DIFPIOULTIRB WITH THE PORTUOUHBH OHirRRAl.-Iir>OHIRr— BIB ADVAVOR TO 
CALDAB— TUB BKlhMlBH OP OBIDOB. 

Sib Arthur Wellesley lost not an hour in going through the necessary prelim^ 
naries of his great trust. He received notice of his appointment probably on 
the 17th of June, about three days being, at that time, consumed in the trans- 
mission of a letter from London to Dublin. Major-General Hill happened to be 
the senior officer iii command at Cork; and to him, on the 23d of June, Sir 
Arthur sent directions respecting the embarking and the brigading of the troopa, 
and said, among other things, — “ 1 rejoice extremely at the prospect 1 have before 
me of serving again with you, and 1 hope that we shall have more to do than we 
had on the last occasion on which we were together. 1 propose to leave town 
(Duhlin) for Cork as soon as I shall receive my instructions from London. Pray 
let me hoar from you, and acquaint me with all your wants,, and whether I can 
do anything for you hei*e. You will readily believe that I have plenty to do in 
closing a goviM'innent in such a manner as that I may give it up, and taking the 
command of a coi'})s for service; but I shall not fail to attend to whatever you 
may write to me.*’ And two days ailerwards, he wrote to him — under the in- 
fluence of a strong concern for the health of the troops, which became a distin- 
guishing feature of his command through all the Peninsular war, — 1 have now 
to request that you will make arrangements with tlie Agent of transports, that 
the soldiers emharked may have fresh provisions and vegetables every day, and 
that the stock of provisions in tlie transports may he kept up to the original 
quantity which eacli is capable of containing. 1 also think it very desiimble 
tliat the soldiers should havo permission to go ashore as they may wish, under 
such regulations as you may think proper, and that the regiments should he sent 
ashore and exercised in their turns.” 

Sir Arthur's final instructions arrived at Dublin on the 3d of July, and he 
himself arrived at Cork on the 6th. He passed a scrutinizing eye over the equip- 
ments of the expedition; and as tlie preparations for sailing were not quite com- 
pleted, he iastantly made a few such additions and changes as were within his 
power. Most of these had immediate reference to the health and comfort of the/ 
men, and would have been overiooked by a commander less distiiigaidied hy 
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firelight, comprehenaiveiioM, energy, and humanity. Three of them were the 
increase of'Camp equipage, the substitution of small tin camp kettles fitr lar|i^ 
kettles of the Flemidi pattern, and the immediate appropriation of an empty 
transport to supply the lack of an hospital ship. The fleet was ready to sail on 
the 9th, but was hindered by contrary winds from leaving the harbour till the 
12th. It got dear o£P the coast on die 13th; and then Sir Arthur parted 
company with it, in a swift small ship, to make a run in advance of it across the 
Bay of Biscay. 

He arrived at Corunna on the 20th, and immediately got into conference 
there with the junta of Gallicia. These gentlemen proved to be a fair spedmen 
of the insurgent Spaniards. They had just received intelligence of the defeat of 
the patriot armies of Castile and Gallida, on tlie 14th, at Kio Seco, in die 
province of Valladolid, — a defeat so serious that, when Buonaparte heard of it, 
he pronounced it equivalent to the Ann seating of his brother Joseph on die 
Spanish throne. But they w'ere nothing daunted. They regarded their own 
strong hill-country of Gallicia and the Asturias, not without reason, as the natural 
fortress of all the north-western regions of the Peninsula; and the^’^ felt confident 
that, if supplied with the requisite amount of money and munitions, they could 
hold it against any odds by which the French might assail it. They vrere, also, 
in almost total ignorance respecting the state of the patriot cause in odier ports 
of Spain, — insomuch that Sir Arthur found it impossible to learn the truth ” 
from diem on that subject; yet they spoke as loflily, and seemed to feel os 
securely, as if they had known all the French in die Peninsula to be on the 
verge of desperation, and without possibility of reiiTforcenieiit. Tliey likewise 
had very crude ideas of warfare, and could not produce an officer who gave 
fiur promise of being a good militaiy commander; yet they }>rondly accounted 
themselves excellent strategists, and could not brook the indignity of putting 
their raw levies on any footing of inferiority to trained soldiers. Sir Arthur, 
on sounding them as to whether they wished the sujqiurt of the army under his 
command, was explicidy told that they did nut want the assistance of troops; 
and he clearly saw that they declined that assistance on die score of pride. 
They were quite willing, liawe>'er, to be aided with mon^, with arms, and 
with distant co-operation. Sir Arthur banded to diem £200,000 which he 
had taken with him from Britain; and he sent immediately home a requisi- 
tion for arms and ammunition for their use. Tli^ eamesUy recommended him 
to disembark his troops in the north of Portugal in order to form a junedon 
with a Portuguese army which was forming in the neighbourhood of Oporto; 
and a^ expreaaed the greatest anxiety, as a {lowerful means of rendering 
the Spanish insnixection triumphant, that he should einpl<y his strength in 
driving the French out of PortugaL 

The other bodies of Spanish patriots, at that moment, though the GaUiciaii 
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junta did not y<et know it, wore on very high vantage-gvocuid. The easfeezti 
armies were baffling the French through great part of Catalonia and ValeMda. 
A strong western army had unmolested possession of all Estremadnra. And a 
grand southern army, on the Idth, jnst the day before Sir Arthur’s arrival at 
Corunna, had achieved a splendid victory, with the result of a snrrender of 
arms by twenty thousand French soldiers, at Baylen in Andalusia. These suo- 
cesses, and especially this wonderful victory, produced a worse effect on most 
of tjhe Spaniards than could have resulted from very serious disaster,-~driving 
them delirious with vain-glory, inspiring them with the conceit that their raw 
levies were more than a match for regular forces, and impelling them proudly 
and presumptuously into rash collisions with the French wherever they could 
find them, till a long series of constant dismal defeats was sustained which, 
but for the counter-ex])loits of British valour, would have been certain and 
speedy ruin. 

The Spaniards, even had they not for a while obtained any success whatever 
to inflate them, were ])erliaps too impetuous, too intractable, too reckless of 
discipline and of consequences, to wear well in the war. Andr^ Yieussenx says 
respecting them, — They were determined even to obstinacy, enduring of pri- 
vation, proud and reserved, prone to enthusiasm, and, generally speaking, ig- 
norant of worldly affairs. This last deficiency assisted them greatly in tbeir 
resistance. If they had been better acquainted with the history of Enropo, — ^if 
they had been more calculating, commercial, and refined', — ^they might have 
shrunk from the fearful contest, — ^they might have paused ere they attempted 
to face, w'ith their raw battalions, those fierce and well-appointed phalanxes 
which had fonght and conquered in a hundred pitched battles, and at whose 
encounter the splendid armies of Austria, Russia, and Prussia had been dis- 
solved as by the touch of a magician's wand. If they had known the stem 
determination of Napoleon to rariy his point at any cost, and the meroless 
devotediiess of his offleers and soldiers to his absolute will, — ^if they ha^ thought 
beforehand of the blood, the tears, the calamities that would cover thrir 
peaceful valleys and sunny plains, of their towns taken by storm, of their vil- 
lages given up to tlie flames, of the shrieks of despair of their ontraged wives 
and daughters, hearts as stout as theirs might have paused ere they drew upon 
themselves the awful visitation of the French. Luckily for the common cause 
of mankind, luckily in the end for Spun as a countiy, and for England too, 
Spanish pride and Spanish indifierence thought not of these things. Tliey 
thought only of the hated invader, their hereditary enemy, who hod insidioudy 
introduced himself into their cities and fortresses, who had shamciftiny abused 
their oonfidence; and they felt that he must be driven ftom the Spanish soil, — 
for France and Spain could not commune together south of the Pyrenees." 

Sir Aithor Wellesley, though he obtained litde direct informatiofi from the 
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Gallician drew infereiKtos Rkshi wbat he heard and samr at Comosa which 
were ctf oonaiderable value fait the condact of the war. He felt oonvinoed that 
the Spaniarda to a man were hoatile to the French, and that they all vied with 
one another in the hreaith and depth of their hostility. He judged that Buonop 
parte would operate against them by means of large armies; that he would pro- 
bably experience much difSculty in subsisting these either from Spain, in conse- 
quence of the universal hostility, or from France, in consequence of the bad- 
ness of the roads; that he would feel compelled to seize the Asturias, in 
order to command ready access through them to the interior; and that if he 
could not obtain possession of these provinces by land, he would probably make 
an effiut to reach them by sea. Sir Arthur therefore advised the British 
government to look well to the Asturias, — ^to endeavour to prevail upon their 
juntas to receive a body of our troops,— and to reinforce the British squadron 
on the north coast of Spain, and instruct it to cruise between Cape Ortegal and 
Santander. He estimated the Spanish resistance to the French, on the whole, 
at a vastly lower rate of both strength and tact than was assigned to it by the 
British people or even by the British ministrv'; and he at once told the latter 
that it would be necessary for them to assist all the Spanish provinces with 
money, arms, and ammunition. He did not think, houever, that the cause of 
the patriots was as yet suffering material injury from the want of a central na- 
tional council to direct its affairs; but on the contrary, he said, Till the French 
■hall be obliged to quit Madrid, or until the strength of the French army 
shall have been driven iium the centre of Spain, I am not quite certain that it 
is not as well that each of the provinces should be governed by its m%'n junta. 
I oib convinced that the general zeal and exertion of each is greater, at present, 
than would be manifested if the whole kingdom were under the direction of 
one body." 

Sir Arthur detennined not to fix upon any landing place for his army till 
he slioul^ get better information. He determined also that he would not be 
guided by vague reports os to either the condition of the patriots or the force 
of the French. He left Corunna on the night of the 21st, descried the fleet 
containing his army on the next day, gave them instructions to keep hovering 
off the coast till he should join them again, and went direct to Oporto, then 
the seat of the patriot provisional government for the liberated districts of the 
north of Portugal, in order that he might hold a conference with the warlike 
bishop of that city, who was at the head of that government, and with the 
geoeral officers who were in command of the Portuguese troops. He there 
loomed tliat loi^ bodies of the peasantiy were anxious to be armed and dis^- 
dpiined into regular oor^ against the French,— that on armed native fiieoe 
was stationed in Oporto and its vichiity, of suffiriellt strength to repel any 
French idnlbrpement which be likely to enter Portngil by the way of the 
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Ponro^-^and that another amted native force, five thousand gm/ng, was sta- 
tioned at Coimbra, about eighty miles south of Oporto; and he made arrange- 
ments that this last force should be united to his army, and that he should be 
snj^lied from Oporto with mules and other means of carriage, and with 
slaughter cattle. 

Sir Arthur sailed from Oporto on the morning of the 25th, joined the fleet 
of his army tlie same day, ordered them to go to Mondogo bay and lie to there, 
and left them again that night to go to the British blockading squadron at the 
mouth of the Tagus, in order to obtain fiirtber intelligence, and to hold a con- 
sultation with the Admiral. lie now heard of the overthrow of the French in 
Andalusia, and learned tliat he was likely to be joined in a day or two by the 
corps of General Spencer. He inferred, also, from a comparison of notes of in- 
formation, that the total French force in Portugal did not exceed 18,000 men, 
that only about 1 4,000 of it were available for the defence of Lisbon, that not 
more than about 11,000 were likely to be concentrable for any action in the 
field, and that two corps of respectively about 2,000 and about 4,000 had been 
detached, the former under General Thomiere to watch the expected descent 
of the British at Alcobaqa, and the latter under General Loison to disperse' the 
Portuguese insurgents in Alemtejo. Sir Arthur decided at once that, simply 
with Ids own proper corps which had come from Cork, supported as it would be 
by the small Portuguese corps at Coimbra, and by the British squadron at. the 
Tagus, he was quite a match for the enemy. His only difficulty respected the 
place of disembarkation; and this was rendered perplexing by a thoron^ an- 
tagonism between the requirements of his official instructions on the one hand, 
and the urgencies of local information and of military prudence on the other. 
His instructions directed that an attack upon the defences of the Tagus should 
be the first object of consideration, and that, if these defences were found un- 
assailable, a descent, with a \iew to a march immediately upon Lisbon, should 
be made on some part of the coast between Penichd on the north and St. Ubes 
on the south. But there was a Russian fleet in the Tagus; the defences of the 
river were strong and well manned; the whole disposable French force was in 
the neighbourhood; the cove of Peniche, at the northernmost limit, was com- 
manded by an hundred guns, under a garrison of a thousand Frenchmen; the 
Portuguese corps could not be brought down into immediate co-operation from 
Coimbra; the surf was eveiywhere such a mass of huge rolling billows, even in 
a calm, that disembarkation would be slow, and might dismember the ficunt of 
the anny fi'om the rear, or both from the stores and provisions; and in any 
event, the troops, if landed within the assigned limits, would land, probably in 
a crippled state, and certunly not in a very efficient state, and might, without 
a moment's p^use for recruitment, be obliged to rush at onee into combat 
with the enemy. Sir Arthur, therefore, resolved to make the disembarka- 
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tion at Mondego baj, a little north of mid-distance between the Tagus and 
the Douro. 

The coontiy around Mondego bay had already been wrested firom the 
French. The small fort of Figueira, immediately on the coast, had been 
captured by a student of the university of Coimbra, and was held by three 
hundred British marines. Coimbra, about twenty-five miles inland, as we have 
already mentioned, was the head-quarters of the part of the Portuguese force 
who were to join the British expedition. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s corps began 
to disembark on the 1st of August; and, notwithstanding that the weather was 
perfectly favourable, they were so retarded by the heavy swell of the sea, and by 
the inability of the ships to go close to the shore, that they did not get all to 
land till the evening of the fifth. Colonel Wilkie, who had occasion to revisit 
the ships immediately after the disembarkation, says, The gentle breeze that 
had assisted our landing had died away: the surface of the sea was as smooth as 
glass; but a heuAy ground-swell hod set in from tbe Atlantic, causing the ships 
to roll so heavily that it was a matter of great difficulty either to get on board 
or to leave them. I have been on board a light transport in a heavy gale of 
wind; but the rolling was not, to my recollection, near so hea\y as that the 
ships were undergoing in Mondego bay in a perfect calm ” General Spencer’s 
corps arrived on tbe 6th; and disembarked on the 7th and the 8'h. The 
several battalions of both corps, as they got to land, marched about four miles to 
Lavaos, to take {K>st there till the whole anny got into full order, with its 
artillery and stores. 

The commander-in-chief was not one moment idle. He kept himself con- 
stantly employed, during all the days of the disembarkation, in writing long 
official documents, and in making large martial arrangements. He W'rote, 
among other matters, tuo inemorandiims fur the cominissaiy-generul, several 
letters of instruction to commanding-officers, several letters of advice to agents 
at Oporto and Coimbra, three communications to the admiral of the Tagus fleet, 
long details of operations and intelligence fur the guidance of Sir Henry Bur- 
rord and Sir Hew Daliymple immediately on their arrival, and four long de- 
spatches to the Secretary’ of State. ** The time,”’ says he, in reference to the 
martial arrangements, ** was usefully spent in procuring the means for moving 
with the army the necessary stores, protisions, and baggage, and in arranging 
those means in the most advantageous manner to the different departments. 
The cavalry and the artillery received a large remount of horses. Means were 
procured of moving with the army a sufficient aupply of ammunition and 
militaiy stores, and a seasonable supply of hospital stores. But 1 determined to 
march towards Lisbon by that road which passes nearest to the seoFCoast, in 
order that I might communicate with Captain Bligfa of the Alfirad, who attonded 
the movements of the anny with a fleet of victuallers olid aton-Blii]M. The 
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communicfition with this fleet, however, it was obvious, would be veiy precari- 
ous, as well on account of the state of the surf on the coast, in the diflerent 
points of rendezvous which had been settled, as because it might happen that it 
would be more advantageous to the army to take another line of march, passing 
further inland. I tlierofore made arrangements for carrying with the army such 
a supply of the articles of first necessity as should render it independent of the 
fleet till it should reach the Tagus, if circumstances should prevent the commu- 
nication with the fleet, or should render it advantageous to relinquish it. In the 
same period of time, I also armed tlie Portuguese troops, and ascertained as far 
as lay in my power, the degree of their discipline and efficiency, and recom- 
mended and superintended their organization.** 

Sir Arthur w'os thus giving scrutinous, careful, laborious attention to every 
matter which the clearest foresight and the soundest judgment could discover as 
likely to affect the prosperity of the campaign. He was acting, in the army, 
not only as master-strategist and chief-commander, but also as head of all 
departments. His gaze was upon all things, small and great, near and distant, 
distinct and obscure, as though he had possessed an hundred eyes, with every 
diversity of focus ; and his directing power was around them all, and around the 
concomitants and the tendencies of each, as though he had possessed an hundred 
minds, with every variety of business-talent. Much of his success had sprung 
from this remarkable habit in India ; mid still more was destined to spring from 
it in the Peninsula. The need for it here, too, was peculiarly great. His army, 
partly in a manner of .its own, and partly in common with all the other land- 
forces of Britain, was in a condition which mere tact and strategy could not 
render efficient. 

“ Wlien Sir Arthur Wellesley first landed in Portugal,** says Gurwood, he 
was in command of a disjointed army consisting of a few sturdy r^ments, well 
nigh in rags, two weak squadrons of cavaliy, indifferently mounted on foreign 
horses, and a small force of artillery without horses at all, excepting those wl^ch 
Sir Arthur had, by his local influence at Cork, as Secretary for Ireland, obtained 
from the Irish waggon train." These horses were little short of a burlesque on 
the expedition. ** They have great merit in their way,** said Sir Arthur himself 
at the time, “ as cast horses of dragoons, and Irish cart horses bought for £12 
each, but not fit for an army that, to be successful and carry things with a high 
hand, ought to be able to move.** And they were not quite a month in Portu- 
gal till so many as about one fourth of the w'hole number were found to be ill of 
incurable diseases. 

The army was in distressing want of draughb^nimals for both its artillery 
and its stores. Sir Arthur made search fl>r suitable draugh1>-hor8eB in Portugal, 
but could not find any. He then looked out for draught-mules and sumpter- 
mules, and swept the country of these animals, from b^ond ihe Douro to tlie 
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Mondego^ but could not obtain near enough for hia purpose. His stores of 
provisions required all to be disposed on the heavy lumbering carts of the 
countiy, drawn by bullocks. He had no tumbrels, no ammunition-waggons, no 
intrenching-tool carts ; so that he was unable to economize well the application 
of the mules ; and though not over-much supplied with artilleiy, he felt com- 
pelled to leave be^d him, at Mondego bay, a number of his guns. The whole 
of his carrying establishment, in fact, including even its accountant apparatus, 
was in a wretched condition. ** I have had the greatest difficulty,” wrote he to 
liord Gastlereagh on the 8th of August, in organizing my commissariat for the 
march ; and that department is very incompetent, notwithstanding the arrange- 
ments which I made with Huskisson upon the subject. This department deserves 
your serious attention. The existence of the army depends upon it ; and yet 
the people who manage it arc incapable of managing anything out of a count- 
ing-house. I shall he obliged to leave Spencer’s guns behind for want of 
means of moving then ; and I should have been obliged to leave my own, if 
it were not for the horses of the Irish commissariat. Let nobody ever prevail 
upon you to send a corps to any part of Europe, without horses to draw their 
guns. It is not true tliat horses lose their condition at sea.” 

Several other interests of the army were scarcely or not at all better than the 
commissariat. Some great improvements, indeed, particularly in iccoutre- 
ments, in tactics, and in castrametation, had recently been introduced by the 
Duke of York ; but even these did not, to any considerable degree, become 
practically useful till the troops were trained to take advantage of them in the 
sovioes of the present war. And other improvements not less great remained 
yet to be made. Even so late as the lltli of Februaiy', 1812, fur cxam]>le, our 
heit> had occasion to write to the Earl of Liverpool, res{>ecting so important a 
matter as the want of a body of sappers and miners, — “ It is inconceivable with 
what disadvantages we undertake aiiytliing like a siege, for wunt of assistance of 
this description. There is no French cor[>s d*ami(^c which has not a battalion of 
siqipers and a company of miners. But wx ore obliged to depend for assistance 
of this de8crj|>tion upon the regiments of the line ; and although the men are 
brave and willing, they want the knowiedge' and training which are necessaiy. 
Many casualties among them consequently occur, and much valuable time is lost 
at the most critical period of the siege.” 

Sir Arthur might thus seem to have had at Lavaos far more than emplqy- 
nMBt enough for all his time and strength, in so making good the deficient 
equipmenta of his army, as to prepare it properly fer the march. He, neverthe- 
kfll^ had intense occupation of thought in his prime capacity of strategist, and 
kept matuiuig, re-examining, and committing to paper his plans of the cam* 
paign widi the same earnestness as if these had finmed fab sole care, and as if no 
eooiinanders had been appmnted to supersede him. He took into asunons oom 
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sidenition a scheme of the Portngaese Gonenl-in-chief for making an inonraive 
movement through Beira toward Spain, but saw reason to dedine h. He gaive 
an attentive ear to entreaties from the same quarter, and from a chief Portuguese 
Commissary, that at least, in going southward, he would direct his march inland 
by way of Leiria; and though determined to adhere as closely as possible to die 
line of communication he had already chosen, along the shore, in the near 
vicinity of his ships, he consented to yield to these entreaties, in order to save A 
magazine of provisions which had been formed by the Portuguese at Leiria for the 
uses of the campaign, and was in danger of foiling into the hands of the Frendi. 
He looked with keen eye upon the martial qualities of the Pcartuguese peasantry, 
saw at once how much more docile and steady they were than the Spaniards, 
and revolved often and earnestly an idea which afterwards became of jput con- 
sequence to our successes in the Peninsular war, of organizing a large umy of 
tliem as British auxiliaries, with Britisli pay and British officers. He wrote 
down, for the consideration of the Secretary of State, an elaborate suggestion tu 
raise a joint army of tliirty thousand Portuguese and twenty-fivo thousand British^ 
for the purpose of operating in Spanish Estremadura, to achieve the threefold 
object of shielding Portugal from the French, of linking the patriot forces of the 
nortli-westem pro\’inces of Spain with those of Andalusia, and of giving Great 
Britain the iii'eponderance in tho conduct of the Peninsular war. He likewise 
wrote out, for the use of Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple, as soon 
as they should arrive, not only a full detail of the circumstances, prospects, and 
iiiiended movements of his own forcc^ but also a plan of separate operations, 
which he had formed after mu^li reflection, for the corps under the command of 
Sir tioliii Moore. And, finally, lie concerted co-operation with the Britidi 
squadron off the Tagus, and at the same time contrived the economising of his 
strength, saying, among other matters, to the admiral, Sir Charles Cotton, “ I 
am fully aware of the advantage to be derived by diverting the enemy’s at- 
tention to the Bay of Lisbon, during my advance towards that city; and accord* 
ingly I propose to send a battalion to the fleet which is not very capable of 
making an active march, but may enable yon, with the assistance of the marines 
of the fleet, to make a vciy seasonable diversion in my favour.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley likewise issued from Lavaos, jointly in his own name 
and in Sir Charles Cotton’s, a proclamation to the people of Fortngal, saying,— 
The time is arrived to rescue your country, and restore the government of your 
lawful prince. His Britannic Majesty, our most gracious King and master, b«^ 
in compliance with the wishes and ardent supplications for suooour flrom all 
parts of Portugal, ^ent to your aid a British army, directed to co-operate with his 
fleet, already on your coast. The English soldiers, who land upon your ehoire^ 
do so with every sentiment of friendship, faith, and honour. The glorious 
struggle in which yon are engaged, is for all that is dear to man, — ^the pro- 
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tection of your wives and (diildreii, the restoration of your lawful prince, the 
independence, nay, the vexy existence of yonr kingdom, — and fur the preserva^ 
tion of your holy religion. Objects like these can only be obtained by dis- 
tmgaished examples of fortitude and constancy. The noble struggle against the 
tyranny and usurpation of France, will be jointly maintained by Foitugal, 
Spain, and England; and in contributing to the success of a cause so just and 
glorious, the views of his Britannic Majesty are the same as those by which you 
are yourselves animated.” 

There are spots on the sun; and dazzling though this proclamation is, it 
oontains one spot both broad and black enough to challenge attention fully more 
than the bright brilliance of all the other parts of its disc. What must we think 
of a BritiBh army and a British fleet employing their steel and shot for the 
preservation of the holy reli|pon” of Portugal? To equip an armament for any 
religious purpose, to equip one for a religious purpose by a Protestant state, to 
equip one by a Protestant state for the purpose of supporting Roman Catholicity, 
to equip one for supporting Roman Catholicity among one Roman Catholic 
people against the assaults of another Roman Catholic peoj>le, — all these are 
enormous absurdities, and all lie embedded in that dark spot in the proclamation. 
Any argument which connects the use of physical force w ith the preservation of 
religion is rotten from centre to circumference; and in this case the French had 
the best of the argument, or rather had tlie least bad of it, when, on hearing of 
the British expedition, combined with an idle report that it w'as accompanied by 
an auxiliaiy force from the Emperor of Morocco, they bitterly taunted the 
Portuguese for having leagued themselves witli heretics and Moors against their 
follow subjects of the Pope. The error in the proclamation, however, must he 
r^aided as a mere inadvertency; for it stands opposed to many notable say- 
ings of our hero. He was rarely guilty of oversights, but must be held to have 
committed one here; for he did not compose tlie proclamation — he simply 
adopted it, with the change of only one word, from the composition of Sir 
Charles Cotton. 

Our army at Lavaos, notwithstanding the difficulties of its arrangements, 
was ready to inarch before the Portuguese division which had been so long 
aHembled at Coimbra; and it required to waste a considerable number of hours 
in waiting till that division waz in readiness. The Commander-in-chief, too, 
just about the moment of starting, received intelligence from Spain which might 
have bewildered or darkened the vision of a less clear-sighted strategist; but he 
saw DO occasion from it to make any other alteration upon his plans than to 
infriae into them a little more anargy and circumspection. At length, the ad^ 
viBced guard marched on tiie 9th of August, and the main body on the 10th, 
perhaps not a man of them dreamiBg how famous till the end of time, or how 
solemnly broad and mighti^ momefitons in itself, was to be the arena of conflict 
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which they were then entering. ** Upon this wide theatre of fierce and san- 
guinary warfare,” remarks Sherer, ** was now first heard the careless whistle and 
the cheerful laughter of the English soldier. He, stranger alike to the violent 
aihl the vindictive feelings which animated the invader and the inhabitant, 
marched gaily forward, looking for a combat as for some brave pastime, and 
panting to prove at home that the fiivoured jacket of blue covered not bolder 
hearts than those that beat proudly under hk own crimson uniform.” 

Junot at Lisbon speedily got intelli|^nce of the disembarkation of the Brit- 
ish army, and promptly made a skilful disposition of the forces under his com- 
mand to confront and resist it. A force of between three and four thousand, 
disposable for fidd operations, was kept as a reserve at head-quarters, with the 
view of being posted on the strong ground about Torres Vedras, in order to pro- 
tect the iininodiate approaches to Lisbon. A force of about fovOr thousand, 
under General Laborde, a commander of high skill and great reputation, was 
ordered to join the brigade of observarion under General Thomi&re at Alcoba^a. 
'Die force umler General Loison in Alemtejo was onlered to reinfmree itself by 
draughts from the garrisons to a total strength of about six thousand, and to 
march across tiu' Tagus at Abrantes, and across the Zezere, toward the northh 
weat of Portuguese Estremadura. This corps was instructed to march with 
all possible speed into co-uperation with the cor|>s of General Laborde, in 
order to present a grand front against the British, and was expected to be able 
to form a junction with it to the north of Alcoba 9 a, most probably at Leiria. 
But it hud cxasjierated the natives far and near by a scries of wanton atrocities 
in Alemtejo, and was in consequence so harassed in its march by their retalia- 
tions that it moved more slowly than was anticipated. 

The advanced guard of the British arrived at Leiria on the 10th, the main 
body on the llth, and the Portuguese di^dsion from Coimbra on the 12th, A 
fi‘w disniiil evidences of French atrocity, in resutance of the insurrectiun, were 
there seen ; Init the French themselves, in the execution of their scheme of re- 
sistance to the British, had not been able to come forward. General Lmson 
could not timcously get over the high rough range of mountains which flanks 
the right side of the valley of the Tagus; and he folt obliged to turn to the left^ 
and to inako a long detour, with the view of approaching General Laborde at 
some point much fai'thor to the south. The British army were at Leiria in good 
time to save the magazine of provisions which had been collected there, and to 
form a leisurely harmonious incor|K>rBtioii with the Portuguese diririon. But 
General Freire, tlie Portuguese commander, suddenly broke their hopes and 
irritated their feelings. 

That officer had, in former conferences with the British Genera]4n-chiei^ at 
Oporto and in the Vicinity of Lavaos, expressed a wish that his troops sh^d be 
fed, throughout the campaign, from the Britirii commissariat. Sir Aithnr had 
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showed him how preposterous that wish was, — how a limited supply of provisions 
by sea, for a given number of men, could not possibly be made available for 
additional large numbers. He had even showed, also, that the British troops 
themselves would require to be supplied from the country with forage, wine, and 
fresh meat; and had obtained engagements from the Bishop of Oporto that 
these supplies would be made. The very magazine at Leiria, too, had been 
formed expressly for the use of tlie British troops. Yet on the evening of the 
12th, just after the Furtuguesc di\ ision had come into junction with the British 
army, Greneral Freirc renewed liis request, and stated that, if it were not com- 
plied with, he would not advance with the British, but would move to the left 
by himself, and take up a position at Santarem, — alleging that the direct route 
to Lisbon which the British meant to pursue was too impoverished to affortl 
sustenance to his troops, that the route to Santarem, in consequence of having 
escaped tlie depredation of the French, was cf>mpuratively rich in provisions, 
and that the position at Santarem would be serviceable for cutting off the retreat 
of the French from Lisbon. 

Sir Arthur w’as too shrewd to be* deceived finr a moment by those statements; 
he saw at once tliat they were a mere mask upon other motives; but he was also 
too courteous, too |)olitic, and too forbearing, not to treat them with the most 
grave and patient consideration. lie gave up the magazine at Leiri j, vith the 
exception of some wine, entirely for Freirc's use. He explained to him how 
other ample supplies would bo obtained uhem that magazine was done. Ho 
demonstrated to him the inutility and perilousness of his proposed movement 
upon Santarem. He urged him, in the most t^amest manner, by considerations 
of personal honour, of patriotism, and of loyalty, to co-operate with the British 
in the deliverance of his country from the French. He ofteied to ft*ed his 250 
cavaliy and ],4()0 of his infantiy*, on condition of their sening directly under 
the British flag. And he finally entreated him, if he would consent to do no 
more, at least to send that number of his troops forward with our anny, and to 
remain wrlierc he was with the rest, or to follow' only at a distance, till he learned 
the results of the first decisive engagement w’ith the Freiieh. 

The real causes of Freire’s defection were hm* courage, crooked [>olicy, and 
bod gcneralsbip. He did not quite trust the British, and w'as mortally afraid of 
the French. Our troops did not yet stand much higher in the estimation of the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards than they hod dune ten or twelve years before in 
the estimation of the Dutch and the Germans. Freirc doubted whether Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s small anny could maintain their ground against Junot, or whether 
th^ might not, at the very first collision, W driven back headlong to their 
ships. He tlicrefore hesitated to identify himself completely writh them, till he 
should see whether they could conquer. He also when at Leiria received 
intelligence, of very questionable authenticity, that Loison meant to turn the 
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flank of the advaodng ttmyf and make a destructive march to the norths and, 
mther too shorUsighted or too flurried to see that such a movement would both 
imperil Junot’s defence of Lisbon and stultify his own proposed advance to 
Santarem, he readily accepted the intelligence as a good apology flir his fidteiv 
ing remlution. Nor, perhaps, was he unwilling to be left behind in order that, 
in the event of victory dedaring for the British, he might promptly support 
the pretension which the junta of Opcffto were making to be the supreme 
provibional government of the kingdom. His qualifications as a general, too, 
were miserably defective, — wanting at once the experience, the deciaion, the 
comprehensiveness, and tlie clear, cool, rapid judgment, every one of which is 
essential to the proper conduct of any critical military command. He was 
altogether a decided specimen, tliough comparatively a mild one, of tlie combined 
presumption, folly, perversity, pride, and impracticableness which were after* 
wards found to characterise n large proportion of the native Peninsular com- 
manders ; and his absurd behaviour, on the present occasion,, served to Sir 
Artliur Wellesley as a good experimental introduction to the difficulties which 
he had to encounter in co-operation with these commanders during all the 
IVninsular war. 

Freire’s defection had a dispiriting eficct on the British troops, — ^not that 
tlicy were discouraged by it from marching onward, or were doubtful of their 
wbility, without his aid, to encounter the enemy, but because his conduct seemed 
to indicate coldness in the cause of his country’s deliverance, and might be taken 
to prognosticate similar coldness generally on the part of the patriots. The 
Britibh commander, after finishing such expostulations with him as appeared 
suitable, readdressed himself to his proper duties as if nothing had happened. 

1 shall execute the orders wdiich 1 have received from my Gov|rnment,” said 
he, “without the assistance of the Portuguese government, and General Freivt 
will have to justify himself with the existing government of Portugal, with his 
Prince, and with the w'orld, for having omitted to stand forward upon this 
interesting occasion, and for having refused to send me the assistance which it|s 
ill ills power to give.” Freire, however, decided in a few hours to send flirwavd 
the portion of his force w'hom the British commander offered to subsist, and to 
remain with the remainder some time at Leiria ; and after a few days, he movod 
forward with tlie latter also to the British camp. The chief value of hb oo- 
operation, in the raw state of liis own experience and of his men’s diadpline, Wia 
to increase the show of numbers to tlie enemy, and especially to promote « 
friendly feeling toward the British among the natives. 

The British army marched from Leiria on the 13th, and arrived at Aloo- 
ha 9 a on the 14th, and at Caldas, near the coast, on the 16fh. The chain of 
mountains whidi flanks the right side of the Tagns begins opposite to Caldas to 
trend diagonally toward the sea, and about ten miles flsrther south, sends broad, 
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lofty, rugged spurs right across to the beach. The French General Laborde, 
judging that, with his force of only 6,000 men, he could not make any effectual 
resistance to the British at Alcoba^a, retired from that place on the night of the 
13th. He had a choice of three lines of retreat, — ^to go inland, in search of a 
junction with Loison, with the effect of leaving the direct road to Lisbon open 
to the British, — to go by the coast, with the effect of completely cutting off his 
communication with Loison, — or to fall direct back upon the passes through the 
mountain-spurs, with the effect of giving his corps the important aid of great 
strength of position, and there abiding the onset of the British. Ho boldly 
chose the last of these, — ^took post on the skirts of tlic mountains, adjacent to 
the village of Boli^i, at the head of a long indenting valley, — and left a small 
picquet of infantr} and a few cavaliy to hold possession of the romantic village 
of Obidos, which crowns an isolated hill, near the mouth of the \'alley, about 
seven miles north of Roliqa and about three miles south of Caldas. 

On the 1 5th, as soon as the British infantry arrived at Caldas, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley ordered four companies of riflemen to take possession of 0))idos. 
They speedily drove out the French picquet; but were so hot-spirited and 
incautious as uselessly to pursue them about three miles. “ The riflemen were 
there attacked by a superior body of the enemy, who attcmptetl to cut them oft* 
from the main body of the detachment to which they belonged, which had now 
advanced to their support. Larger bodies of the enemy appeared on both tlic 
flanks of the detachments; and it was with difficulty that Major-General Sfienccr, 
who had gone out to Obidos when he heard that the riflemen had advanced 
in pursuit of the enemy, vras enabled to effect their retreat to that village.” This 
skirmish cost the British two officers and twenty-seven men in killed and 
wounded ; bu{ it possessed no otlier importance than its being the first brush 
between the British and the French in the Peninsula. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, writing next day to Lord Castlereagh, says, — “ Wo 
are going on as well as possible ; the army in high orrli^r and in great spirits. 
We make long marches, to w'hich they are bei'oming act ustomed ; and 1 make 
no doubt they will be equal to anything wdien we shall reach Lisbon. 1 have 
every hope of success. The affair of the oidvanced posts of yesterday evening 
was unpleasant, because it was quite* usidess, and was occasioned, contrary to 
orders, solely by the imprudence of the officer, and the dash and eagerness 
of the men. They behaved remarkably well, and did some execution with their 
riftes.” 
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THS battle or ROU9A— the MOBAL EFFEOTB of that battle— the death of OOLOHEL T.AltE — 
ADVAEGE to YIMIERO— bib ARTHUB WBLLEBLET’B FUBTHEB FLABB op the GAMPAIUN— ABBITAL 
OF RBINPORCEMBMTB— AHBIVAL OP BIB HABRY BUBRABD, AND IIXB ABSUMPTIUN OP THE GHIST 
OOMMAED. 


Tub little army of Sir Arthur Wellesley rested on the 16th of August at 
Caldas, and marched on the morning of the 1 7th into full battle with the corps 
of LaboiYle. The ground from Coldas to Obidos is a dull sandy level, without 
any feature of scenic beauty or military strength. The ground thence to the 
vicinity of Roliga is rich undulated valley, well embellished with cultivation, 
and thickly studded with groves and dwellings. The northern part of the west 
.side of it declines to the Atlantic. All the east side is flanked by rude bold hills, 
which rise above one another in a series to the south, tiU they become identified 
with the dark summits of the Sierra de Baraguada. The ground immediately 
around Roli^*a, and in front of it, is a table-land, rising steeply and very mg- 
geiUy from the valley, but richly cultivated and well peopled athwart the sum- 
mit. The mountains which form a barrier between the screens of the Tagns 
and the (x:ean, commence about a mile south of the village, in acclivities so 
savage and summits so lofiy that they can be traversed only through several 
wild, gorgy, steep, bosky ravines, more fit for goats than for men^ and not wider 
at tlie bottom in some places than three or four feet; and at the top of the near- 
est of these ravines, directly south of the village, extends the tabular summit of 
Zambugcini, about three-quarters of a mile in length, perfectly fit for the occu- 
pancy of a strong corps taking post to defend the passes against an advancing 
Olid assailing army. 

** Roli$a,” says Southey, ** was at that time a large and beautiful village, 
with more appearance of comfort and welfare about it than w'as usual in Portu- 
guese villages. The place, w'ith its five dependent hamlets, contained about 
three hundred families, the larger half of the population being in Roliga itself. 
Most of the houses had an enclosed garden or orchard, and the country is- full 
of olive grounds, vineyards, and gardens, with stone enclosures. The view from 
the heights is singularly beautiful, presenting just such objects as Gaspar Pous- 
sin delighted in painting, and in such combination as he would have placed 
tiiem; rocks and hifis rising in the valley; open groves, churches with thdr did 
galilees, and bouses with all the picturesque verandas and porticos which be- 
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apeak a genial climate; Obidoa with its walls and towers upon an eminence 
in middle distance, and its aqueduct stretching across the countiy as far as 
the eye could follow it; Monte Junto far to the east, and on the west the 
Atlantic. And till the iniquitous invasion of the countiy by France, there had 
been something in the condition of the people here which accorded with the 
loveliness of the scene wherein they were placed. Such as their lot was, they 
were contented with it; three and even four generations were found under the 
same roof; like plants, they grew, and seeded, and decayed, and returned to 
earth upon the spot where they had sprung up.** 

No ground could be better than that around Koliga for enabling a force of 
only a fow thousands for making a triumphant stand against superior numbers. 
Laborde, when he took post there, though much inferior to Wellesley in strength 
of numbers, was vastly superior to him in strength of position ; and was able 
also to make such use of that position as to prevent the majority of Wel1csley*s 
forces from coming into close action. lie planted his standard on the highest 
pmnt of the table-land in front of the village, near a wooden cross which marked 
the scene of some murder or accidental death ; he sent out picquets to occupy 
strong advanced posts on the chain of hills along the cast side of the valley; and 
he held himself ready, in the event of defeat on his first line of defence, to fall 
leisurely back on the table-land of Zambugeira, for the purpose first of contest- 
ing the mountain-passes, and next of securing an easy and safe retreat. lie 
omitted, however, to take possession of a small rising-ground in his frx>nt, which 
was well sheltered by a hamlet and windmills, and w'hich served, in good time, 
as an efficient station for the British artillery. He omitted also to destroy some 
olive grounds and close groves which enabled the main assailing body of the 
British troops, when they approached him, to deploy, with little loss fiem his 
cannonade, into their lines of attack. He omitted likewise to make due provi- 
sion against onsets upon his flanks and rear by parties arriving circuitously, 
among the skirts of the mountains, through mutes wdiicli could not be seen from 
his main position or from his outposts. So that, in spite of his high skill and 
good experience, combined wdth ample time to make full survey of his ground, 
he was not so circum.spect as to reduce the British commander to the resources 
of mere braveiy, but left him much 8co|)e for both adroit movement and far-ex- 
tended manoeuvre. He here, in a position of immense strength, was covering 
Lisbon* against the British, under circumstances scarcely more critical than 
those in which his present antagonist, in a jioBition of almost no strength at all, 
on the eve of “ the battle of the civilized world,** covered Brussels against the 
French; and as bis conduct, on this occasion, has been generally regarded os a 
fair or even fovonrable specimen of French strategy, it might be quoted as a 
reproof to all the French military critics who have unpugned the wisdom of the 
dispositionB which our hero made on the field of Waterloo. 
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The weather at the battle of Roli^^a was as brilliant as the sceneiy was beauti- 
ful. A lovelier morning never dawned. The night douds which had hung 
heavily on the mountain tops dispersed before the presence of tlie orb of day; 
til 3 sweet warblers, so incredibly numerous in this climate, were chanting in full 
chorus; whilst myriads of wild flowers diffused tlieir fragrance through the air. 
Kind nature smiled in joyous mood, presenting a strange contrast to the tumult 
of the impending struggle, the shouts of tlie combatants, the mil of musketiy, 
the roar of artilleiy, and the groans of the wounded and the dying. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley received intelligence that General Loison*s corps was 
at Rio Mayor on the 1 6th ; and, inferring that possibly it might have joined 
Laborde during the night, or that more probably it might approach him on 
the forenoon of the 17th, he made such a disposition of attack as should serve 
either to fight Laborde alone, or to fight Laborde and Loison jointly, or to fight 
Laborde and give check to Loison. He formed his army into a small right 
division, a larger left division, and a still larger centre division. The 9ght 
division comprised 1,200 Portuguese infantry and fiO Portuguese cavalry, and 
was destined, iiiider the command of Colonel Trant, to turn tlie enemy's left, 
and to penetrate into the mountains in his roar. The left division comprised 
Ferguson’s and Bowes’ brigades of infantry, three companies of riflemen, a 
brigade of light artillery, and 40 cavalry, and was destined, under the command 
of General Ferguson, to ascend the hills abreast of Obidos, to turn all the Fronch 
outposts on the east side of the valley, to watch tlie probable approach of Loison, 
and hi tui'ii the right of Laborde’s position at Roliga. The centre division com- 
prised Hill’s, Nightingall’s, and Cranfanl’s brigades of infantry, the rest of Fane’s 
brigade of rifiomen, 400 Portuguese light infantry, 150 British cavalry, 250 
Portuguese eavaln', a brigade of 9 pounders, and a brigade of 6 pounders, and 
was destined, under Sir Arthur’s own immediate command, to attack Laboide’s 
position in the front. 

The several divisions moved from Obidos about seven o’clock in tlie morning. 
The rifle companies were immediately detached into the chain of hills along the 
cast of the valley, to keep up the communication between the right and the 
centre divisions, and to protect the march of the latter from the enemy’s outr 
posts, — which were successively driven in. Hill’s brigade, formed in three 
columns of battalions, and supported by the cavaliy, moved up the west side of 
the valley, in order to attack the enemy’s left. Nightingall’s and Graufurd’s 
brigades, along with the artilleiy, moved up the high road till they reached the 
head of the valley; and then Nightingall’s brigade, together with the light 
infantry companies, and with one-third of Craufurd’s brigade, fisrmed into as- 
saulting order in the enemy’s front; while the other two-thirds of Cranford’s 
brigade and one-half of the 9 pounder brigade were kept as a reserve in 
tlie rear. 
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The mominf;/* says Lord liondondcrry, was considerably advanced be- 
fore the troops arrived within musket-shot of the French outposts. Nothing 
could exceed the orderly and gallant style in which they traversed the interven- 
ing space. The day chanced to be remarkably fine, and the scenery tlirough 
which the columns passed was varied and striking; but they were by far the 
most striking feature in the whole panorama. Whenever any broken piece of 
ground, or other natural obstacle came in the way, the head of the column 
having passed it, would pause till the rear had recovered its order, and resumed 
its station; and then the whole would press forward, with the same attention to 
distances, and the same orderly silence, which are usually preserved at a review. 
At last, however, the enemy's line became visible, and in a few minutes after- 
wards the skirmishers were engaged. The centre division now broke into 
columns of battalions; that on the lefV pressed on with a quick pace, whilst the 
riflemen on the right drove in, w'ith great gallantry, and in rapid style, the 
tirailleurs opposed to them.'' 

The attack of the enemy's front b}' the two assailing bodies of the centre 
division proved almost simultaneous with the menacing of his flank by the right 
and left divisions; for while Hill and Nightingall were advancing close u}>on 
him from below, Trant was already in a hamlet on his left. Fane's riflemen were 
in the hills on his right, and Ferguson’s column w'as descending from the eastern 
heights into the table-land. Laborde saw at once that his ]>ohition was over- 
powered; and he retired with the greatest celerity and the utmost regularity, 
covered by his steady cavalry, to take ]K)st on the ridge of Zambugeira. The 
British infantry followed him rapidly and vigorously; but in consequence of 
being aided by so very small a body of ca\uliy', they were not able to harass his 
retreat, or in any w’ay to do him much harm. 

A new disposition of the British force w'as now necessary. Fane's rifltMneii 
were already so high among the hills on the east as to be ready to dash in upon 
Laborde's new and most foi’mitlable ]M>ution ; and the lightest of the other troops 
were promptly arranged in small columns suitable for penetrating five several 
passes in front of that position, and on its flanks. The Portuguese infantry were 
ordered to ascend the pass furthest to the right; the light companies of Hill's 
brigade, and the 5tli regiment, to ascend the pass next to that; the 29th regi- 
ment, supported by tlie 9th regiment, to ascend tlie central pass; and the 45th 
and 82d regiments, to ascend the two passes on the left. All these parties 
went ofl* in a hot mutual rivalry of zeal and bravery. Small clouds of skirmishers 
also plunged into the tliiekets to feel or force their way up the rough grounds 
adjacent to the passes. But the ravines were of considerable length, and had no 
communication with one another, except at the ends, or over the heights; the 
paths along thdr bottom were obstructed by fragments of fiUlen rocks, and by 
rank, tangled, shrubby vegetation ; and various spots suitable for ambushes or 
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outposts were- used skilfully and held tenaciously by the enemy; so that about 
two or three hours elapsed before the die of battle could be thrown on the main 
ground of the French position, the table-land on the summit of Zambugeira. 
The conflict for a long time consisted chiefly in scattered skirmishes in tlie 
hollows of the mountains; and though not remarkable there for any veiy decisive 
i-osults, further than the general beating back of the French, was at least singu- 
larly suggestive and terribly picturesque. “ The quick fire of the advancing 
skirmishers rung and rattled among the rocky hollows; and the goat herds 
looked down in wonder from the far sierras u{)on the white clouds of battle, 
which hid from their view the shouting combatants; while the bravo array of 
the reserve, the scarlet uniforms, and the unaccustomed battle-cries, told them 
that tlieir oppressors had met a foe, and that their bleeding villages had found a 
friend.” 

The most arduous struggle, the earliest considerable one, the most prolonged, 
tlie most critical, and on the part of the British the most heroic and the most 
costly, occurred near the top of the central pass. “ Entering the ravine un- 
dauntedly, the leading companies of the 29th regiment w'ere permitted to 
iijiproacli a gorge, ivith precipitous rocks on one side, and a thick myrtle wood 
tjn the other. From both a tremeiidou*. fire was unexpectedly opened. In 
front and on the flanks, the men fell by dozens; and, as tbe leading company 
was annihilated, the column, cuml)ered by its own dead and wounded, was 
completed anxisted in its movement. But the check was only momentary. 
Colonel Lake, who led the regiment on horseback, wraved his bat and called on 
the men to follow. A wild cheer was returned, and a rush made up the pass. 
Notwithstanding the sustained fusilade on every side, the forward movement 
was successfid, and after overcoming eveiy attempt to rc|^l their daring charge, 
with diminished numbers the 29th crowmed the plateau. But the enemy were 
not to be easily beaten. Before the 9th could clear the pass, or the 29th form 
their line, a French battalion advanced and charged. They were most gallantly 
reccivcxl, a severe contest ensued, and aftx;r a mutual slaughter, the enemy were 
repulsed. With increased numbers again and again the charges wore repeated 
and repelled. At last the Otli got into action; and the head of the 5th regiment 
began to show itself as it topped the summit of the second pass. Op every point 
the attacks were successful; and to save himself from being cut off, Laborde 
retired in perfect order.” 

Almost simultaneously with this difiieult and dearly-won success of the 
column of the central pass, the otlier assailing parties, additional to that of tho 
5th regiment and of Ilill’s light companies, and including Fane’s riflemen from 
the heights, appeared on the table-land of Zambugeira. Laborde did not anspoct 
that any parties were approacliing his flanks till ho saw them close at hand, and 
sufuly out of the ravines. He had made his determined resistance to the parly 
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of the central pass, for the double reason that he supposed them to be the main 
assailants, and that he expected every moment to bo joined by the corps of 
Loison. But now he saw that his position was overmastered, — ^that victory was 
against him. Yet, not only did he retire with perfect order^ but he attempted 
to make another stand at a hamlet in the rear of Zambngeira. lie was speedily 
driven thence, however, by u gallant charge under General Spencer; and then 
he abandoned three of his guns, called in a detachment whom he had placed on 
the outlook for Loison, and retreated by the pass of Ruiina, leaving the grand 
road to Lisbon by way of Torres Vedras o])en to the advance of the British. 

Had Sir Arthur Wellesley possessed a moderate proportion of cavalry, or 
had ho been able by any possible means to get his artillery speedily up the 
mountain-passes, he i^ould not have let Laborde so easil^y awa^. But even as 
it was, he did great things; and >\o ha^e told the stur^ ol the battle ill if he does 
not ap|iear in it to ha\e been cAcry moment on the alcil, directing evciy move- 
ment, observing every occurrence, contriving and commanding from first to last 
with consummate porsjucacitv , promptitude, and skill. Not more than about 
four thousand of his troops could get into action, and they were o])posed in 
actual combat by at least an equal number of the French. If therefore we 
consider the prodigious advantageousness of LulK)rde's ]>ositions, the highly 
respectable character of Laborde^ generalship, the enormous (bstructions 
which marred the British movements, and the urgent necessity which the 
British commander felt for at once cantion, inventiveness, and energv', we 
must cleorl} see how eminentl} superior 2dir Arthur was to Laborde, and tlic 
British troops to the French. 

‘‘There is no reminiscence of the Peninsula,’* remarks klaxwell, “ wliich the 
soldier recalls with more ])ride, than the small but brilliant action of ]loli 9 i. 
It is true that the scale was limited, and that the mighty masses with which 
after battle-fields were <'rowded v\ere wanting for eflect ; but nothing could be 
more perfect than Welleslev’s attack — nothing more <'cientific than Laborde’s 
resistance. Other circumstances add to the interest of this gallant affair. It 
was the first trial of the hero of Ass,>e oj>|K)sed to Furujiean troojis, and these 
also troops that with no absurd pretension, had claimed the title of invincible. 
The moral effect of the combat of Roli^a was of immense imjxirtance. It w'as 
the dawning of a glorious day ; and its results were admirably' calculated to 
confirm the wavering faith of doubtful allii‘4, and remove the conviction of 
the French regarding their military sujieriority. It was a noble comjilimcnt 
paid by Najioleon to British infantry, when he ubM^rv'ed, ‘that tliey never knew 
when they were beaten and it was the happiest delusion under which a soldier 
ever laboured, in fancying himself unconquerable. Tliat belief had been art- 
fully cherished by Napoleon ; and to its previdcncc among his soldiers, half bis 
virtories may be ascribed. But Uie trial at Boli^a at once dispeUed tlie dream ; 
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and the French discovered in the island soldiers to whom they were opposed, 
men in every thing their equals, and in imflinching gallantry their superiors 
infinitely.” 

The loss of the British at Roliga, in killed, wounded, and mitwing was not 
much short of five hundred ; and that of the French was at least seven hundred. 
So heavy a loss on the part of the victora, amounting to nearly one-eighth of the 
total number engaged, is evidence that our troops fought, not only with unflinch- 
ing bravery, but with perfectly steady dkcipline. It occurred chiefly in the 
storming of the passes, most of all in the storming of the central pass, and was 
])recisely similar, in tlie manner of fighting which occasioned it, to the frightful 
•loss in the grand crowning victory of Waterloo. Sir Arthur Wellesley, as we 
shall afterwards see, was soon and severely tortured with anxiety about the 
miserable disci])line of his army during marches and in ordinary bivouacs ; but he 
learned once for all at Roliya that there was nothing to give him a moment’s 
uneasiness res^jecting its discipline in battle. The very worst men of it, as well 
as the best, were there proved to be true as steel in standing to their colours and 
ill their ranks against the foe. He had already, indeed, had sufficient proof of 
t Ins in conflict with the swarthy sons of the East, and with the raw levies of 
Denmark ; and now, at Roliya, he had equal proof of it in conflict with a choice 
portion of tlie most boasted, most tried, most triumphant army in the world. 
No commander could better appreciate steady discipline in battle than he ; nor 
could any one turn it to grander account in the planning of campai^s, and in 
the forming of battle-arrays. The consequent efiect of his early confidence on 
this subject, not simply on his private composure of mind, but on the nerve 
and grasp and far-hurling energy of his public military conduct, must have 
been immense. 

An instructive illustration of the coexistence of lawlessness on the march and 
steadiness for the fight occurred in the 29th regiment on the evening before the 
battle of Roliya. On that evening,” says an eye-witness, there was every 
reason to believe that the 29th would be among the first troops engaged the 
next morning, and tliere w'erc‘ two bad subjects under sentence of a court- 
martial for petty plundering. Colonel Lake, when he formed his regiment in 
the evening for the }iunishment of the two culprits, know fiill well that every 
man was satisfied they deserved it, but he did not say that. He spoke to the 
hearts of his soldiers ; he told them he flogged those men not alone because they 
deserved it, but that he might deprive them of the honour of going into action 
with their comrades in the morning, and that he might not prevent the guard 
who was stationed over them from participating in it. The regiment was in 
much too high a state of discipline to admit of a word being said, but they were 
repeated all the evening from mouth to mouth ; and the poor fellows who were 
flogged declared to me they would willingly on their knees at his feet, if they 
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dazed, have begged, as the greatest &,vour he could bestow, to be allowed to ran 
the risk of being shot first, with the certainly of being fiogged afterwards if 
they escaped.*’ 

The officer who figures in this anecdote — Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, the son 
of Lord Lake — ^was the most distinguished of the slain on the field of Roliga. 
He fell at the head of his regiment, in the long fierce conflict, at the top of the 
central pass ; yet fell not till about tlie moment of victory.- Colonel Lake on 
horseback on the top of the hill,** sa 3 rs Mr. Guthrie, who was present in the 
conflict, ** seemed to have a charmed life. One French officer, of the name of 
Bellegrade^ said afteru'ards that he had fired seven shots at him. Once he 
seemed to stagger as if he was hit, but it was only at the seventh shot he fell.. 
It is probable he was right, for he was wounded in the back of the neck slightly; 
but the ball which killed him passed quite through from side to side beneath 
the arms. I think he must have fallen dead. The sergeant-major, Richards, 
seeing his Colonel fall, stood over him, like another Ajax, until he liimself fell 
wounded in thirteen places by shot and bayonet. 1 gave him some water in his 
dying moments, and his last words were, ^ I should have died happy if our gal- 
lant Colonel had been spared,’ — words that were reiterated by almost every 
w'ounded man.” 

In the faU of Colonel Lake, Sir Arthur Wellesley lost not only one of his 
best officers but a much esteemed personal friend ; and though his capacious 
mind was full to the brim with cares about tlie victor>^, about tlie army, about 
tbe French, and about a rapid whirl of events w'hich schemed to involve the 
crisis of the whole campaign, he managed next day to write to the Coloners 
bnither-4n-law, Mr. Borough, such a letter of condolence as might have worthily 
come from a mourner who had no other duty at the moment than to do honour 
to the dead. ** I do not recollect the occasion,” said he, ** upon which 1 have 
written with more pain to myself than 1 do at present, to communicate to you 
the death of your gallant brother-in-law. He fell in the attack of a pass in the 
mountuns, at the head of his regiment, tlie admiration of the whole army; and 
there is nothing to be regretted in his death, excepting the untimely moment 
at which it has afflicted his family,” who had suffered bereavement by the death 
of Lord Lake only six months before, ** and has deprived the public of the 
services of an officer who would have been an ornament to his profession, and an 
bononr to his oountiy. It may at the moment increase the regret of those who 
lose a near and dear relation, to learn that he deserved and enjoyed the respect 
and affection of the world at laige, and particularly of the profession to which 
ba beionged; but 1 am convinced, Uuit however acute may be the sensations 
which it mi^ at first occasion, it must in the end be satisfectoiy to the family of 
soch m as Qolooel Lake to know that he was respected and loved by 
the whole army, and that he fell, alas! with many others, in^ the achieve- 
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ment of one of the most heroic actions that have been performed by the British 
army.” 

The action at Roli^ay on the 17th, did not terminate till five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Laborde, notwithstanding that night so soon shrouded him from 
pursuit, did not halt in retreat till he arrived in the vicinity of MnTitv«^hiqna^ 
some distance south-east of Torres Vedras, and upwards of twelve miles from the 
field of battle. Loison continued to the last to be fearfully harassed on his march, 
— losing men from annoyance and exhaustion at the rate of about an hundred 
a-day; and ho did not join Laborde till the morning of the 18th. Junot, mean- 
while, had been making great exertions to conciliate, cajole, and terrify the Por- 
tuguese, so that he might strengthen his reserve corps to the utmost by additions 
to it from the garrisons of Lisbon and the neighbouring forts; and he sent that 
corps so opportunely forward that it joined Laborde and Loison only a few 
hours after they had joined each other. His whole field-force, however, did 
not exceed fourteen thousand ; but it was promptly concentrated in the strong 
ground of Torres Vedras, — ^it also was well-proportioned in its several dasses 
of arms, — and especially comprised about fifteen hundred efficient cavalry; so 
that it was in good condition to cope with an army of superior numbers, 
A'hich had loss strength of ])osition, was deficient in artilleiy', and had a mere 
handful of horse. 

The victors at Rolica, immediately after driving the French from the field 
of battle, made a halt for the night. They rested with their right wing on the 
road to Lourinha, and with the left on a height adjacent to the spot where 
Laborde made his last stand. They were so exhausted by the long severe 
labours of the day as to need instant repose; and besides were not in a militaiy 
condition, as to either artillery or cavaliy, to rush headlong, amid bewildering 
darkness, into probable collision with the coq>B of Loison, either by itself or 
after it might effect a junction with tlie corps of Laborde. Sir Arthur Wdles- 
ley contemplated a far safer and vastly more valuable exploit, — the seizure of 
the grand defile of Torres Vedras, which is surrounded by a mountain-tract 
of immense military strength, and serves practically as the outer-gate of the 
approach to Lisbon ; and he issued orders in the evening that the army should 
march early next morning for the performing of that exploit. But during the 
night, intelligence reached him that the fleet containing General Anstruther’s 
and General A eland’s divisions, together with a large supply of stores, was off 
the coast, w'aiting to be landed in whatever spot he might think most suitable; 
and this determined him to change his plans, — ^to ddlect his line of mardi to- 
ward the seaside, — and to move to a position which should serve the double 
purpose of commanding an access to Lisbon and of covering the dismnbaikation 
of the reinforcement. 

He had originally intended to work on tow'ard Lisbon with no oHier ferae 
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than bis own proper corps and the Portugnese contingent, sending down An- 
stmther^s and Acland’s divisionB to efibct a landing in or near the month of the 
Tagus, in the rear of the enemy, while he himself should press upon their front. 
But the defection of the Portuguese at Leiria and the high gallantry of the 
French at Roliga made him feci that the aid of these divisions under his own 
immediate standard was now necessary. They required also to he disembarked 
with all possible speed, not only that their presence might enable him to follow 
promptly up the advantages of his victory, but because a south-west wind 
might in one night wreck half of the fleet amid the terrific surf of the shore. 
And they needed to be protected in their disembarkation, both because the 
strong fort of Penich^, strongly garrisoned by the French, eominanded much of 
the adjacent coast, and bei'ause the reserve corps of .lunot was known to be 
ready for action, and might possibly be in the neighbourhood. Sir Arthur, 
therefore, marched on the 18th to Lourinha, whence he communicated w'ith the 
fleet ; and on the 19th to Vimiero, a village near the bay of Maceira, whence he 
detached a brigade to assist the disembarkation on the sandy beach of that bay. 

The French cavalry were very active throughout the I9th and the 20th, 
scouring all the countiy for miles round the British position, ofien patrelling up 
to the very skirts of that position, once carrying oil' some of the followers at the 
rear of it, once also patrolling down to the landing-place at Maceira. and con- 
stantly keeping so close a watch on the British army that they could gain no 
jirecise intelligence of the ])lace or movements of tlic French infantiy and 
artiUcry. General Anstruther's di\iHion landed on the evening and night of 
the 19th, — without any loss, notwithstanding annoyance from the French patrol. 
General ..\cland*s landed on the evening and night of the 2()tli, amid such a 
heaving of the surf as sw amped some of the boats, and violently drove others on 
the shore, with the loss of several li> cs. Both di> isitmb immediately marched 
into junction with the army at Vimiero ; and alamt the same time intelligence 
was obtained tliat tlie Portuguese contingent under iieneral Freire had at last 
caught fire from the British braveiy at liolica, and w'as then on its mareh, and 
would join the British camp on the morning of the 21st. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley now felt that the game of the campaign was completely 
in his hands, lie saw fully 8])read before him an ample, strong, close-meshed 
net, in which all the French in Portugal seemed certain to be caught. He hod 
recommended to Sir Hany Burrard and Sir Hew Daliyunple, in tlie communi- 
cations left for them in vessels watching their approach, that Sir John Moore's 
corps shonid land at Mondego bay, march instantly on Sontarem, and take strong 
jMMt there with the ^’iew of shutting in the French on the Tagus while he him- 
self should shut them in on the coast, — ** and that without danger, because Jnnot 
would be forced to defend Lisbon against tbe coast army, or if, relinquishing the 
capital, he endeavoured to make way to Almeida by Satitarem, the ground there 
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was BO strong that Sir John Moore might easily maintain it against any efiorts.** 
Sir Arthur, indeed, could not now perform his part of the plan so adroitly as if 
he had been able to seize the grand defile of Torres Vedraa, — ^the less so as that 
string pass was believed to be commanded by the position, or perhaps was 
actually within the position, which Junofs army had just taken up. But there 
was a path leading between the mountains and the sea, by way of Mafira, round 
to Montachique on the direct road fiom Torres Vedras to Lisbon ; and by that 
path he resolved to conduct his army, in one forced inarch, on the morning of the 
21bt, to a strong position, with the advanced guard on the heights of Ma^ and 
the main body about four or five miles from that place. He would thus turn 
the flank of the enemy's strong position, oblige them to abandon it, and intercept 
their line of march to Montachique ; and a grand battle with them appearing to 
he inevitable, he would, at the same time, force them into this on a field of his 
own choosing, in a region of most diversified aspect, replete with natural 
military strength, eminently favourable for strategical manceuvres, and littie less 
understood by him than if he had roved for a time from point to point among 
its fastnesses. For he possessed as much knowledge of the ground as good 
m.ips and scientific descriptions could impart. Sir Charles Stuart — a man 
'\hose great militaiy talents had never been allowed a field whereon to display 
themselves — had carefiilly surveyed this part of the country, when he command- 
ed the British troops in Portugal. It had not escaped him that, upon this 
ground, in case of serious invasion, the kingdom must be saved or lost ; and his 
maps and papers were in Sir Arthur’s hands. The battle would thus be fought 
in a countiy of which the British commander had adequate knowledge ; and he 
hoped to enter Lisbon w ith the retreating or flying enemy.” He, therefore, 
rearranged all his army with a view to this plan of operation ; and issued orders 
to be ready to march early in the morning. 

But just at this juncture he received intelligence that Sir Harry Burrard 
had arrived in Maceira hay. Sir Harry had left Portsmouth with the division 
of Sir John Moore, had been long detained on his passage by contraiy winds, 
had gone on board a frigate and siuled ahead of the fleet off Cape Finisterre, 
had proceeded first to the Douro and next to several points of communication 
along the coast, had ordered Sir John Moore to disembark at Mondego bay and 
aflerwards counterordered him to steer on to Maceira bay, and had at length 
arrived opposite Sir Arthur Wellesley’s position in full knowledge of his operai- 
tions, achievements, and plans. Sir Arthur, immediately on hearing of hia 
arrival, went on board to report to him the arrangements which he had made for 
the morrow. Sir Hany, without troubling himself to go ashore, or 40 make any 
lengthened inquiries, perfunctorily assumed the supreme command, annulled 
Sir Arthoris arrangements, and gave orders for the army to remain in the 
position it occupied till it should be joined by Sir John Moore’s division. 
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He wie a general of the old school, and a mere second-rate genius, who 
marshalled an army as he would have marshalled a procession, elegantly able to 
manoanyre it in a review, but totally without fire or fiuvsightedness to hurl it against 
a nimble foe in the field. A plan of operation on two lines, such as Sir Arthur 
had proposed by Santarem and the coast, with corps each inferior in number to 
the enemy, was far too bold for Sir Harry’s fiincy, and perhaps seemed to him as 
fioolish as would be the splitting of a fine procession into two separate and dis- 
tant lines. Even the present plan of making a prompt forced march into 
advantageous ground in the rear of the enemy, notwithstanding that the army 
was now superior in numbers, appeared to him rash and hasty, partly because 
the cavalry were so few and the artillery-horses so bad, but chiefly because a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men would arrive in two or three days, and render 
aiveiything safe. Sir Arthur argued dearly and earnestly that the army as a 
whole was stronger than the enemy, — ^that the cavalry and artillery-horses had 
done well enough hitherto, and would do well enough again, — that the advan- 
tages to be gained by the march to Mafra were equal in effect to a very strong 
reinforcement, — and that the two or three days proposed to be spent in delay 
would suffice for seizing Lisbon and triumphantly terminating the campaign ; 
and, as a clinching consideration, which ought to have settled all doubt, even 
had circumstances been far more unfavourable than the most tiinio mind could 
imag^e them, he showed that, if the army did not march, it would be attacked 
where it lay — in a position which had Ix^n selected mure for the convenience of 
bivouac than with reference to strength — ^that the French already felt too hotly 
pressed by the state of the country liehind them to be able to delay two or three 
days, and would certainly be up and at the British before the end of that time, 
to strike them at a disadvantage, — ^that, therefore, the whole question resolved 
itself into this, to attack or to he attacked. But Sir Harry would not be con- 
vinced, would not be moved, was sternly inflexible. And Sir Arthur, leaving 
the old general at his ease in the ship, wrent afihore that night, probably with 
little thought about the indignity done to himself in tlie sudden snpcrccssion of 
his authority, but burdened with a heavier care than ever came upon him on 
any snlject of his personal honour, — ^the care as to how, daring even the few 
remaining hours of his command, he should work his army after his well-matured 
plans for working it had been smashed to pieces. 

That care involved the solemn probability of being obliged to receive battle on 
ground which had been taken up with no view to battle, and which happened to 
be too extensive for the purpose, and otherwise not very suitable. But be 
studied the care and studied the ground, and speedily was master of both. And 
well that it was so— -well that he did not take matters so easily as the cantioas 
general who had superseded him; for in the course of the night a messenger 
knocked him up to say that the enemy seemed to be coming, — and at an boor in 
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the morning when, if his own plans had been let alone, he would have been well 
advanced on the intended march to Ma^h^ he sustained the sudden abode of 
combat amid the rough, rude, broken heights of Vimiero. Yet about sunriae, 
while all his army lay ready to spring into action, chained to that spot by the 
iron command of the previous evening, and hindered from marching thence to 
baffle a foe who might every hour be expected to ^assail them, Sir Artliur took 
leisure to write to Lord Castloreagh as follows, — “Sir Harry Burrard will 
probably acquaint your Lordship with the reasons which have induced him to 
call Sir John Moore's corps to the assistance of our army, which consists of 
20,000 men, iiiduding the Portuguese army, which was to join this morning 
notwithstanding former determinations to the contrary, and is opposed by, I am 
convinced, not more than 12,000 or 14,000 Frenchmen, and to halt here till 
Sir John’s corps shall join. You will readily believe, however, that this deter- 
mination is not in conformity with my opinion; and I only wish that Sir Harry 
had lauded and seen things with his own eyes before he had made it.” 
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TUB BATTLB OF VIMIBRO— HIR HARRY BURRARI)’» INTli.RFI-RICNCL WIIH THB VlCTUlll TIILRB— BIR 
ABTHUE WEU.BBLKT'b CONDDCl OM THAT OGC'ABlOM — AKK1\ AI. OF BIB ULW HALRIMI'LK, AND HIB 
ABBUMPTlOll OF THE CHIEF COMMAND— ABUlBTlCb Rllll JLNOT— TUB CONVENTION OF CINTHA. 

Before Sir Ilany Burnird had dismissed the hero of the Portuguese campaign 
from his ship, wdiile he M’as still repelling Sir Arthur’s entreaties for iiermission 
to advance from Viniiero, the French army had left Torres Veclras, and were in 
fill] march to attack the British camp. They intended to reach Vimiero, ready 
for battle, at day-break ; but they were so retarded by bad rf>ads, by numerous 
defiles, and by the darkneas of the night, that, at seven o*clock in the iiioming, 
they were about four miles from the British outposts, and in a state of much 
fatigue. They halted there, in a hollow, to take a little rest, and to form into 
close order; and all the ground In^tween that place and tlie British camp was so 
obstructed by heights and feathered with wood that they could not be Ncen by 
any of tlie British picquets. 

The road by wdiich the French came from Torres Vedras and that b\ which 
the British intendt‘d to go to Mafra are divergent from each other, at a con- 
siderable mutual distance, and cannot l»e s hmi from each other except in the 
immediate vicinity of Vimiero. Had not Sir Arthur Wellesley's orders of the 
previous evening been counterman kd by Sir Ilariy' Burrard, the two armies 
would have p^^d each other five or six miles south of Vimiero, the British 
immediately upon the sea-lioard, and the Freneli among defik^ stweral miles in 
the interior. The ipovement, how'soe\er the}' might have discovered each other, 
or wheresoever fliey'^might have gone into action, would have been eminently 
favourable to the British. ^*The two annies would have gone into a position 
similar to that of the French and Prussians at tlena. They would have 
mutually turned and crossed each other in their march; and w'heii they cam»to 
blows, Junot would have fought with his back to OjKirto and his face to Lubon, 
and Wellesley with his ha^ to Lisbon and his face to Oporto. But therw would 
have Wn this esseatiiJjElistinction between the situation of the two armies, after 
having thus mutnally yhssed each other, that Junot, cut off from all his reserves 
and snpplies at Lisbon, I9ba1d have been driven, in case of disaster, to a minous 
mreat through the insuigent and hostile mountains of the north of Portugal; 
jwtakreas Wellesley, backed by the sea, and having his fleet, containing power- 
jRil reinforcements, to fall hack upon, would have fought in a comparatively 
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advantageous position*” Add to this that, in the event of victory, Wellesl^ 
would have obtained .instant possession of all the strong country around the 
capital and the lower Tagus, or that, if he had fully turned the flank of Torres 
Yedras before being discovered or overtaken, which he was almost certain to 
do, he might have terminated the campaign almost without firing a shot. 

During the night, as we have already hinted, Sir Arthur ri^coived a report 
that the French were approaching, — a German ofBcer of dragoons having 
galloped into the camp, with some consternation, to announce that th^ were 
within a league of Vimiero and twenty thousand strong. But he doubted the 
accuracy of this information, and made no further use of it than to send out some 
patroles, and to instruct the picquets and guards to be on the alert. It may 
be remarked, in passing,” says Sherer, “ tliat no General ever received reports 
with such calm caution as Sir Arthur Wellesley. Suddenly awaked, he would 
hear an alarming account from the front with a quiet, and to many a bustling 
inteUigent officer, a provoking coldness, and turn again to his sleep as before. 
Few, if any, are the instances during the war of his putting the troops under 
arms by night, or disappointing them unnecessarily of one hour of repose.” 
Whenever near an enemy, indeed, the British always mounted anns an hour 
before day-break; and on the present occasion, they were specially ready for 
instant action, in consequence of ha\ ing been put in order the previous even- 
ing for a night march. 

The position of the British army had the village of Vimiero for its pivot, and 
l.iy east and west of that point to the total extent of from three to four miles. 
The village stands in a beautiful narrow v^alley, screened by variegated heights, 
and watered by the ciystal stream of tlie Maceira rivulet, about three miles 
from the Atlantic. Here were the ammunition-waggons, the commissariat 
stores, and tlie bustling crowd of the camp-followers. A small plain extends 
north of the village; and there lay the cavalry and the Pmtuguese. A small, 
rugged, isolated, slightly elevated plateau, is situated immediately south of the 
village, crowned by a mill, commanding a considerable extent of ground to the 
south and east, but commanded at long range by hills to the west and the nenth- 
east. Anstruthcr's and Fane’s brigades of infantiy’’, with six guns, were posted 
on this plateau, the left of Anstrutlier’s occupying a church and churchyard <m 
a road from the village at its north-eastern extremity, and the right of Fane’s 
overlooking the descent to the Maceira rivulet at its western extremily. A ridge 
of high hill commences at a ravine, or narrow port of the Maceira valley, a little 
north-west of the village, forms for some distance the left screen of the valley 
and sweeps in a semicircle post the west side of the village and west end of the 
plateau, away to the vicinity of the sea-beach. Six brigades of infantiy, mth 
eight ipns, wore posted on this ridge. Hill’s brigade being on the right, Ail^ 
Fergnaon^ on the left. Another and similar ridge commences at the ravinoi' 
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oppodte the north-east end of the preceding ridge, extends away ncHth-east- 
ward, and is traversed by the road firom Vimiero to Losirinha. This ridge is 
destitote of water; and the only troops posted on it were some picquets. A 
high bare tableau extends to the south-east, traversed by two roads to Torres 
Vedras, and skirted or broken by dells and ravines, densely clothed with brush- 
wood. This also was occupied only by picquets; but it served, in the hour of 
need, both -to hinder Junot from getting a full view of the British position, and 
to obstract the advance of his attacking columns. 

At sunrise on the 2lHt, the British saw no appearance of an enemy; at 
seven o'clock, they behold a cloud of dust behind the hills toward the south- 
east; and at eight o'clock, tliey saw a body of cavalry crowning the hirther sum- 
mit of these hills, and sending out scouts. Immediately afterwords, another 
body of cavalry and a mass of infantry were descried toward the east, moving 
along a road wliicli crosses the countiy two miles from Vimiero, and seeming 
to threaten the left flank of the British position. The mtcr\*ening ground was 
all so broken and wooded that not another correct view of them could bo 
guned till they should arrive close at hand, and the British cavalry were too few 
to be able to ftimish a safe party for recoiinoitering; so that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had nothing but the one distant glance to instruct him as to the probable in- 
tentions the enemy. He did not doubt, however, that his left hank and the 
plateau in front of the village were the designed points of attack; and he in- 
stantly made such a great change in the disposition of his force as seemed 
necessaiy foe successful resistance and for victorj'. He ordereil off five of the 
eix brigades from the ridge of hill to the west of the village, tearing Hill's 
brigade to be the only occupant of that hill, to move to the ]>art of it abreast of 
the pUHeau, and to n>main thwe as a reserve to the whole army. Four of the 
removed brigades, — ^Ferguson’s and Nightingall's as a front fine, and Bowes’ 
and Acland’s as a rear line — he ordered to take pn.*>t on the south-western part 
of the ridge traversed by the road to Lourinha, facing to the north-east, and 
forming a right angle with the prolongation of AnstruthcFs and Fane’s front 
on the plateau. The other brigade and the Portuguese he ordered to a remoter 
part of the same ridge, to cover the extreme left of the whole position, and to 
protect the rear. A line of skimiislicrs also was ordered out from the right flank 
of Ferguson's, Nightingall’s, Bowes*, and Acland's brigades, to occup}' the de- 
divi^ of the ridge toward tlie enemy. But so very critical in point of time was 
tins whole mo^wment, that only the front line of these brigades could fi>nn before 
the betde began, whfle part of the rear line had to engage, and was able to do 
good service^ in the very act of moving toward its new positioD. 

The French were fiirmed in a division of two large brigades^ under liahorde, 
with Brennkr second in oommand, — a division of two large brigadei^ under 
liciiim, with Mignae aeooiid in command, — a reserve division ei gmiadien, 
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under KeUerman, — and the cavalxy, under Marguon. The three divisioiiB of 
iniantiy advanced in jBuccesaion to one another; the cavalry advanced partly on 
the right of Brennier, and partly in the rear of Kellennan; and the artillery 
vras distributed among the cdlnnixiay to open its fire on whatever ground might he 
found most favourable for its practice. Junot, on approaching the British pern- 
tion, supposed it to present two sides of an irregular triangle, and to be mainly 
assailable at the apex of the plateau, and at the nearest part of the lull north-eart 
of the village; for he could not see the passage of the five brigades across the 
valley, or form any notion of the great strength suddenly concentrated on the 
British lefV. He therefore ordered Laborde’s division to fall asunder, and mqlca 
a simultaneous attack, the one part under Laborde himself on the apex of the 
plateau, and the other part under Brennier on what seemed the weakest part of 
tlie hill north-east of the village. But though both forces came on like a tor- 
rent, that under Laborde appeared at once to strike against impregnable masses, 
and that under Brennier suddenly sank into a deep ravine, of whose existence 
all the French were ignorant, and seemed at once to become lost to all action. 
Junot, instantly on seeing these disasters, ordered forward the division of Loison, 
— the one part of it under Loison himself to supfiort Laborde*s attack on the 
plateau, and the other part under Solignac to turn the ravine into which Bren- 
nier had fallen, and to assail the extremity of the British left. What followed 
is succinctly and spiritedly told thus by Major Sherer: 

The principal column, led by Laborde, advanced against the position in 
front of the \'illage 'with the fury and the loud outcries of men resolved for 
victoiy. Ill vain the British guns poured death into their ranks. They moved 
on witli a steady rapidity, and crowned the summit of the plateau. Before n 
cixil volley from the 50th, within twenty paces, their front rank fell; and as their 
column faltered with the shock, tlic firm bayonets of that brave regiment were 
already in the midst of them, and they were driven down with great blooddieda 
The brigade of Fane, w'hich w'as attacked at the same moment, bravely re^nlaed 
the assailing column. U|Mm this body, as it retired in confusion, the weak 
squadron of the 20th light dragoons, under Colonel Taylor, made a lively cktngi, 
and completed their disaster. But the few English horsemen were in tom set 
upon by the strong cavalry of Margaron, and cut to pieces, their gallant coloiiel 
foiling slain in the m614e. There was a fierce straggle betvreen the gre n adi er s pf 
Kellerman’s column of reserve and the British 43d, in a hot skirmish a m o ng the 
vineyards near the church. They drove back the advanced compames of lliat 
corps; but it rallied instantly; and, throwing itself upon the head of the column 
in a narrow ravine, it broke and routed them with the bayonet, sustaining itrelf 
a heavy loss. The discomfiture of these attacks in the centre was complete. 
But no; army can be destroyed, however beaten, that has got protection for its 
fiWtives in a superior cavalry. Had two of the regunents of the dragoapa ihen 
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kept idle in the baAnBck-yaida et home been present, the march to Toires Vednu 
would have been made^ and Lubon been our own. 

**Brennier, who was to have attacked the British left, found their position 
inaccessible, owing to a deep and difficult ravine at its base, which he was not 
aware of, and in which he got disordered and delayed. Meanwhile Solignac, 
with a brigade of Loison's division, turned this ravine, and fell upon the English 
left. He was met by the regiments under Ferguson, who bore down upon him 
with a dose and hea^’y fire of musketiy; and at last with the weapon of victoiy, 
the bayonet, tiiey drove Solignac, and took six guns. Ferguson was pressing 
his broken columns with some corps, while two of his own regiments were 
halted near the captured guns. Brennier, meanwhile, came suddenly out of the 
ravine, which he had just cleared, and succeeded for a moment in repossessing 
himself of them. But the regiments did not retire far, — only to a near vantage- 
ground, from whence, pouring in a hot fire, they again charged, and again the 
guns were taken. Brennier was wounded and made prisoner. Ferguson, who 
had separated the two French brigade^ by his able and spirited movements, 
would have taken more than half the brigade of Solignac, if an order to halt had 
not arrested him in mid-career.” 

A chief means of staggering Laborde’s column in its advance to the plateau 
was the play of seven pieces of artillciy with shrapnell shells, w hidi vere then 
for the first time put into use. The skirmishers, also, wdio took ground along 
the fiuse of the plateau, wherever trees or hummocks could cover them, were par- 
ticularly effective. The 50th regiment, likewise, though numbering on the field 
only 700 bayonets, performed a practice which was singularly deadly. 
" Colonel Walker, the commander of it, finding it unable, by a direet resistance 
in front, to withstand tlic assault of above 2,000 men in column, vrhom Labordo 
led on, most skilfiilU* drew it np obliquely to their advance, with the left, against 
which they were directed, thrown back. The effret of this was to ex]) 08 e the 
flank aa well as front of the French column to the British fire, almost eveiy 
shot of which told on their crow'ded ranks, while a small number only could 
return the dischaxge, and the numerous ranks in rear were perfectly useless. 
When the command to charge was given, the British regiment in line came 
down in compact order on the French column, partly in front and partly in 
flank; and in the attempt to deploy and form line to withstand the levelled steel, 

almost unavoidably broke and fled. This method of resisting the French 
attack in column was veiy frequently afterwards employed by Wellington, and 
alwij B ^tplh the same sneoess.” 

A sSle column of Labotde's division which boro down, past the nafiliHeMt 
end of the jdatean, and past the dntreh and churchyard, toward the village^ was 
repulsed by the prompt conduct of Adand's brigade, who, at the moment of tlm 
attack, were croesing the vallej from the western ridge of hill to the north oastcm 
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one, and turned their guns agunst the Frendi column. Anstmther, while 
fighting in the same quarter, and while Tigorouriy charging and repelling the 
assailants with the bayonet, was infiirmed by an aide-de-camp from the couh 
mander-in-chief that he would be immediately supported; but he cried, — 
require no support — am beating the French, and I am able to beat them 
whereyer I find them.** 

Ferguson*H final repulse of Solignac*s and Brenniei's brigades, in the extrema 
left of the British position, adjacent to the road to Lourinha, was terrible. The 
French, as they advanced there, soon saw that far more combatants were 
waiting them than they had counted on; and they fell back, to receive an attack 
rather than to give one, yet kept steadily to their ranks, and maintained the 
firm bearing of heroes and of victors-cxpectant. Ferguson moved on to them at 
double quick pace, and gave the word to charge. One cheer, loud, regular, 
and appalling,** says Lord Londonderiy, warqed the French of what they had 
to expect. But the French wera men of tried valour, and they stood to the last. 
The onset that ensued was tremendous. The entire front rank of the enemy 
perished; and the men who composed it were found, at the close of tiie action, 
h mg on the veiy spots where each during its continuance, had stood.** Another 
uescription of the horrid scene, by an actor in it, who could never afterwards 
think of it without a shudder, says that the whole front line of one of the 
French regiments, three hundred in number, went down like grass before the 
scythe. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley had directed all the British movements of the battle, 
and keenly watched every event, llis eye, like an eagle*s, had been always and 
e\eiy'where on the whole field of action. It was now only twelve o*clock; the 
enemy w'as entirely beaten; all his forces were in foil flight, in two great masses, 
completely separated from each other, and both in directions towards the Sieira 
de Baraguada, and quite away from Lisbon; about one half of the British had 
been engaged either not at all or veiy slightly; part who had never fired a shot 
were two miles nearer Torres Vedras than any of the French; and Sir Arthur 
instantly conceived the masterly thought of forking off his army on two great 
missions, — the one to chase the French over tlie sierra, on to the insurgent 
districts, and the other to make straight for the south, to seize Torres Yedras and 
Montachique, and to take foil possession of the road to Lisbon. The best judges, 
in taking a foil retrospective view of the circumstances, have no doubt that tins 
able operation would have been perfectly successful, — ^that it would htve 
deprived the French of all their remaining artilleiy, and several thousand stn|^ 
glen, — that Lbbon would have fallen an ea^ prey to the victors, — and that 
Junot, after being buffeted and turned at eveiy point tiirou^ a strong hostile 
oountiy, would have been glad to seek safety, with but a remnant of his army, 
under the cannon of Almeida. But Sir Arthur, as we have seen, waa omnpellad lo 
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the battle in drcnmatancea far less advantageous than would have aocrned 
from his own plans ; and now that the perils of the field were past, and victory 
secured, was he allowed any farther to exercise his own judgment or to wield 
the chief command t No. 

Sir Hany Buirard landed after the commencement of the battle, went up 
to \lmiero in the midst of it, received from Sir Arthur Wellesley such expla- 
nations respecting the state of things as could be given in a few words, and 
requested him to proceed with the action, as he had b^^n, in the full exercise 
of his own judgment. Sir Hany afterwards took credit to himself, and has 
reemved credit from historians, for delicacy and prudence, in abstaining then 
from assuming the command. But he knew neither the plan, the ground, the 
positions, nor the previous and passing tactics of the battle ; and, though he 
had been a man of higher order of mind than he really was, and ever so 
anxious to become the hero of, the hour, he could scarcely have got sufficient 
ideas to control the remainder of the combat except by taking them ready 
frrmed from Sir Arthur, or from some member of the staff. In fact, so compli- 
cated, rapid and critical were the evolutions, so dependent on one another, and 
so influenced one and all by the strong, stubborn, complex features of the 
ground, that he could not safely, of himself, have attempted to wield any direct- 
ing power over them till they came to an issue. His presence here at all, 
except as a mere spectator, since he did not choose to go ashore on the 
previous evening, and acquaint himself personally with the relative positions of 
the antagonist armies, was, to say the least of it, an imprudence, tending only to 
distract Sir Arthur's mind from undivided attention to the j>rogress of the 
acdon. He was responsible for the ultimate results, iiuk‘cd : and on that 
account he certainly required to be there, and required also to prepare himself 
well for assuming the direction of events when the pro}»or crisis fur assuming it 
riiould come. Yet even this arose entirely from the previous imprudence of 
having annulled Sir Arthui^s general plans, and enjoined general plans of his 
own, at so momentous a juncture in the campaign, and before he had yet set 
fiiot on the land. After all, however. Sir Harry was ** more sinned against than 
auining;** for the parties chiefly to blame were the blundering authorities at the 
^ War Oflfioe who had sent him on such a fool's errand. 

When at length the battle came to a crisis, when victory once more 
alin^ted on the hero of Assyc, then Sir Harry assumed the command. But, in 
assuming it he did no more than any civilian, if he had but been invested with 
the proper formal authority, could have done as well ; he simply put an instant 
end to all action throughout the field, — simply brought all the victoiioas troops, 
at the very moment when resistance ceased and pursuit was before them, to a 
oom|dete stand. Sir Arthur Wellesley, with great eameetnees and strong 
arguiMBts, represented to him the Inestimable importanee of instantly Allowing 
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ap the victoiy by driving the enemy to the monntuDB, and aeking the defile of 
TorreB Vedras. But Sir Haixy would not be convinced. Nearly tlie same 
reasons which made him ibrbid any advance movement from Yimieio befixre^ 
induced him to fix the army firmly to that place still. Sir Arthur laboured to 
show him that circumstances now were widely altered and urgently inviting; 
but in vain. He writhed to see so precious an opportunity for high achieve- 
ment passing away, yet knew not what more to say, and was too deeply 
imbued with a sense of military subordination to think for an instant of actinf^ 
as Nelson in any such a juncture would unhesitatingly have acted, in defiance of 
orders. But meeting an aide-de-camp from General Ferguson charged to b^ 
permission of pursuit, and4o say how very promising a pursuit would be, h^ took 
him to Sir Harry, and made his message an occasion to renew his arguments 
and entreaties. Sir Harry, however, continued utterly inflexible; and the 
brief time fiar profitable action speedily passed. Then Sir Arthur, turning to 
the officers of his staff, concealing the anguish of disappointment undmr an 
appearance of levity, and alluding to a species of game which they all knew to 
be abundant in the surrounding country, said, Well, then, Gentlemen, we 
have now nothing to do but to go and shoot red-legged partridges.** 

Sir Arthur felt neither then nor afterwards any resentment for the destruc- 
tion of his plans. He had mastered many difficulties, of many kinds ; but had he 
nut been a man of very eminent greatness, he might then have found a greater 
difficulty than them all, in mastering his o^n temper. He knew, though Sir 
Harry did not, the immense value, for himself and for Europe, of the prize 
'which had been just within his grasp, and had been suddenly struck thence to 
atoms ; and when he compelled himself to bear the loss with patience and calm- 
ness, he certainly displayed more real heroism than when be met and van- 
quished the French generals in combat. ** He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty, and he that nileth his spirit than he that taketh a city,** or of 
course than he who winnetli a battle. Had Sir Arthur, indeed, been little 
more than u mass of organisms and vitality, as many a man is who holds a place 
of autliority in the world, he would have had little credit for his coolness, and 
might even have been so perverse as to ^1 gratified with being relieved from 
his responsibilities. But being what he was, a cloud of intellect, electric with 
emotion, it was beautiful that he kept floating in the rare calm altitudes of moral 
feeling, and did not discharge fire-bolts and rain-torrents upon the unthinking 
mortals who had sent up so perilous a kite to disturb his equilibrium. In truth, 
his perfect good temper amid sharfi provocations, like his similar properly, which 
we formerly noticed, of untiring forbearance with stupid potentate^ was, firaoa 
first to last of his career, one of the grandest ingredients in his greatness. It 
was almost the very backbone of his moral strength. It zesemhled the keen 
strong ileel of his own sword, which could toke or give a staggering atrokci, 
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without sustaining any firactuva; while that of many persons in authority with 
whom he had to deal, resembled the subtle quicksilver, which the most feathery 
touch breaks into rolling globules. 

Some respectable writers, it is true, have pleaded for Sir Harry Burrard 
that he had good military reasons, such as fully commended themselves to many 
officers of the highest rank, for the course which he pursued. But these rea- 
sons made miserably small allowance for the diminished numbers, the crippled 
condition, and the exhausted resources of the French. They made still smaller 
allowance fer the play of genius or tlie dash of energy on the part of the British. 
They took no account of what manoeuvre and strategy could accomplish over a 
boldly featured country. They proceeded nearly oii»the principle of treating 
the art of a^ar, in common perhaps with every other art of mixed contrivance 
and effort, as little more than a matter of calculation, — to number the men, 
weigh the metal, and thence infer the result, — -just as if a person were to note 
the years, tools, and blocks of two sculptors, and determine thence which of 
them would make the best statue. In sliort, Sir Harry came across our hero, 
and put his private temper and his official patience to the test, not properly in 
an individual character — fer he seems himself to have been an amiable gentle- 
man — ^but in the character of one of the generals of tlic hcn\y», lumbering, in- 
efficient era of the British anny, — ^jierfectly honest, undoubtedly brave, but 
almost as slow and mechanical, though it may be also as deadly when once 
Curly put into action, as one of his own guns. 

The coolness svith which Sir Arthur AVellcbley bore his disappointments at 
Vimicro, together with the comfort which he derived from the behaviour of his 
army, is well apparent from two letters which he wrote next day to respectively 
the Duke of York and Lord Castlereagh. ** I cannot say too much in favour 
of the troops,” remarks he in his letter to the lioyal Duke. Their gallantry 
and their discipline were equally conspicuous; and 1 must add, that this is the 
only action that 1 have ever been in, in which cveiything passed as it was 
directed, and no mistake w’as made by any of the officers charged with its con- 
duct. 1 think if General Ililfs brigade and the advanced guard had moved 
upon Torres Vedras, as soon as it was certain that the enemy’s right had been 
defeated by our left, and our left had pursued their advantage, the enemy 
would have been cut off from Torres Yefims, and we should have been at Lisbon 
before him, if, indeed, any French army had remained in Portugal. But Sir 
Harry Burrard, who was at this time upon the ground, still thought it advisable 
not to move from Vimiero; and the enemy made good their retreat to Torres 
Vedras.’* And in his letter to Lord Castlereagh, he says, ** Sir Harry did not 
land tni late in the day in the midst of the attack, and ho desired me to con- 
tinue my own operations; and as fer as I am personally concerned in the 
action, I was amply rewarded Bv any disappointment 1 might have felt in not 
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Ismiig had an opfurttiiiity UtainrHoe tb4 mIM- 

tbn espnaed hj the my tdbat the eeodnd end anete t a ijiie W i tt tfletth^llid 
been fpdned by their old OeneceL 1 have also the pleaetee te laid, thlltdhUi 
had inm eihot than all the ai^gmliMitB 1 eonld nee to iiviUide Ihe OtHUM * 
to ntove on; and I believe he aill nuiNih to^neertow* Indeed, if he dbht lAII^ 
we shall be poiMned here by the ttonch of the 4ead and wounded; or #e 
ehall starve, everything in the neighboaxhood being ahready eaten up.** 

The British loss, in killed, wounded and missing st the battle of VunitHtb 
amounted to 720 men, incrluding 43 offloers. The loss of the French csohnpriitod 
one general offioer wounded and captured, another geiierhl officer desperatdy 
wounded, and a total of nearly 3,000 men in killed, wounded, and captured. 
It comprised also 13 cannons, 6 howitzers, 23 ammunition wa|^gonS, 20,000 
rounds of musket ammunition, and a large quantity of powder, lAielb, tod tU 
iiorts of stores. 

The French, when in fhll flight from the field of Yimieto, were astoilildied 
to find that their vanquishers, who seemed to be threatening them With tthihr 
destruction, suddenly drew up from punnit. They promptly profited by io 
o])}iortnne an occurrence, and re-formed their shattered columns With the utnkllSt 
jiussible celerity. Their fine cavalry got speedily into strong artoy to pKOfoCt 
their rear; twelve hundred fresh men, who were coming np too late io talto 
])art in the battle, formed a timely accession to their reduced sttength; aiid the 
whole army speedily regained the high road to the south, commenced a modt 
orderly retreat, and in good time arrived at their former strong position ht ToilMs 
Ycdras. At the close of the day, therefore, the relative position of the French 
.ind the British armies was the same as on the previous evening. 

Next morning, the morning of the 22d, Sir Hew Dalxymplb arrived at 
Maceira bay, landed, and took the chief command. Hed he arrived thixty-mx 
hours sooner, much evil might have been prevented. He was an officer, xndtod, 
many degrees inferior in ability to Sir Arthur Wellesley, but at fhe stone tHhe 
many degrees superior to Sir Hariy Burrard; atid had he arrived in tiknb to 
hinder the latter from going into command, he would not have given so totoSle 
a check to the victorious progress of the campaign. Sir Hew left Oibraltar on 
the 13th. He learned, the same night, from Lord Collingwood, who wad 
Cadiz, that Sir Arthui's coups had either landed, or was about to land, ai 
Mondego bay. He arrived off the Tagus on the 19th, and learned there, fihim 
Sir Charles Cotton, that Sir Arthur Was campaigning southward along the sea- 
board. He fbk a delicacy to interfere with Sir Arthur’s operations, In 
march, at the head of only his own proper corps; and he thetefbre resolve^ to 
proceed to Mondego hay, to wait there the arrival Of the etpectod remfereeni&ts, 

* Thill Si will afterwardi be Men, refen to jSif Ben Deliyni^ 

2 G 
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mui to mow down with them to • Junction with Sir Arthur, But, on hii way 
thither^ on t|io evoniftg of the 2l8t, receiving from a sloc^ of war a Tagne ac- 
oonnt of the battle of Roliga, he sent an aide-de-camp on shore for intelliganoe, 
ordeinng him to tell Sir Arthur, if he should chance to see him, that he was pro- 
ceeding to fall in with the main body at Mondego bay, and that, though wishing 
to be informed of Sir Arthur's operations, he did not mean at present to interfere 
with his authority. The officer returned at midnight with intelligence that a 
battle had just been fought at Yimiero, and that Sir Harry Burrard was in 
command. Sir Hew had no longer need for his honourable delicacy toward 
Sir Arthur; and in the morning, he stood in for the shore of Maceira bay. His 
conduct on this occasion unhappily did not become known to Sir Arthur till after 
both had returned to England, else much unpleasant feeling, together with un- 
pleasant consequences, might possibly have been prevented. 

Sir Hew evidently had a considerable appreciation of Sir Anhui's high 
eminence of character, both as a man and as an officer. He was not at all pre- 
pared, in the bluff blunt manner of Sir Hany Burrard, to clap the heavy old- 
world system of warfare upon his enterprise, as he would put an extinguisher 
upon a candle. He knew Sir Aithui's worth, and manifestly felt hu own in- 
feriority. But, unfortunately, he resolved to make his own superior authority 
more than a counterweight to Sir Arthur’s superior ability, — to pn ctise conse- 
qnentiality,— -to show reserve and lordliness, — to im]>osc commands without 
reposing conhdence, — to act the magnate, and exact obedience. Had Sir 
Arthur been one of the common herd of men, capable of sacnficing his powers 
at any shrine for pay or promotion, this course of proceeding might have done; 
but being what be was, a man of lofty motives and the rarest honour, it was tlie 
ve^ wmvt which Sir Hew could have adopted. The only effect of it could be 
to drive Sir Arthur to resign, or at best to restrict his services within the rigid 
limits of professional obligation. He could not possibly, when so treated, do 
anything whidi involved independent judgment or proper personal responsi- 
bility; fer the plain reason that lie would feel precluded from doing it heartily 
and conscientiously. His assuming such an attitude, indeed, would be called 
hy mean persons pride, by sordid persons scheming, and by vindictive persons 
resentment; but it will be called by all large-muided right-hearted persons in- 
tegrity and conscientionsness. At all events, it was so called, and so felt, by 
Sbe Arthur himself. He received from Sir Hew, at their veiy first interview on 
the merning of the 22d, an instance of the kind of conduct which was to be 
practised toward him; and lie instantly stood on his guard to repay all mighti- 
nesf and mistnist with cold thoufdi polite indifference. The immediate ooiiae- 
quences, as will be seen in our next chapter, were painful; but the nltiiMtc 
ones were grand. 

When Sir Hew Daliymple reached the beach, the sailon wwa ei ii ba i hii i^ 
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the wounded far Oporto, — and they had been thus employed during the Whole 
night, wading nearly up to their waiat in the sea; and when he reached VimMitr 
the carts of the commissariat were still busy in conveying others of the wounded 
to Ijhe beach, and most of the dead still lay unbnried on the field. Many things 
connected with the battle, and with the passing emergences of the army, seem^ 
to demand his instant attention. Moreover, he had arrived in almost total 
ignorance of the details and wants of the campaign, — ^not having received any 
of the communications which Sir Arthur Wellesley had written for his use; so 
that he was in urgent need of a day or two’s delay, to hear and digest informa- 
tion. Yet he saw at once the general correctness of our hero’s grand idea, which 
Sir Harry Burrard had dashed to the ground on the evening of the 20th; and, 
accordingly, he gave speedy orders for marching next morning at day-break 
toward Lisbon, by way of Maira. The chances for striking a decisive blow by 
turning the flank of the position of Torres Vedras were then much less promis- 
ing than they had been two days before, when the French were much more off 
their guard, and the British were much more efficient in horse and stores. He 
might, therefore, have easily found correspondingly strong reasons or excuses, had 
he been so inclined, for confirming Sir Harry Burrard’s order to remain at 
A'iiuiero till the arrival of Sir John Moore’s corps. But he readily determined 
to face the increased danger, for sake of the probable advantage, and only 
sanctioned Sir Harry Burrard’s course of proceeding so far as not to counter- 
mand Sir John Moore from coming on to Mai'eira bay. 

His attempt to reconstruct Sir Arthur Wellesley’s plan of operations would 
perhaps have failed, partly in consequence of the altered circumstances of the 
armies, and still more on accoimt of his own defective knowledge of the country 
and the campaign. But it w^as destined not to be put to the test. Scarcely had 
he issued his order to prepare' for marching on the morrow, when an alarm was 
given that the enemy were advancing to renew their attack. The arm} promptly 
ttiok the same position as on the previous morning. The approaching party, 
however, proved to he a body of cavaliy, under General Kellerman, with a flag 
of truce. Kellerman came charged with powers to propose an armistice pre- 
paratoiy to a convention for the evacuation of Portugal. Sir Hew Daliymple 
received him with all proper attention; but had far too little knowledge of ibe 
state of things to be able to give even a general reply to his proposal, without 
consulting Sir Harry Burrard aod Sir Arthur Wellesley. Kellerman soon 
suspected, from what passed among them, that the present commandar-in-eluef 
rated Junot and his army far more highly than did the hero of Bolii^ and 
Vimiero; he was an astute, far-sighted, wily diplomatist, with large experience 
in cabinets and camps; and, thougli formally there as the vanquidied party 
offering submission, he adroitly made such use of Sir Hew’s exaggerated notiora 
as almost to gain the considenition of the vanquishing party accepting terms. ' 
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9k ifc negocwiaon himidfi Hb ftlt«iiUgad 

l^klm km Sin Art)imMb«.ow ibr genenl gMuim vxd detailed infoc^ 
iitaliw».te ngrttatawntai did pot lldnk po^i to reeBon confidenti*- 

alfy^nAili hitai ■ iW leseta mlta bim the negocutar» He, ceniaqiiBntly, had only 
glhnpta of lig^ uddl taaiiy giopiags in the dark,— went in the right dSattiaoi 
lg|t mde may alralilaB,— granted a correct bana of armistice^ but made mr 
cmkmaaiauomm which needlessly honoured the French, disappointed the 
FirrtPlgWieiy. and exasperated the British. Sir Arthur Wellesley was of opinicii, 
fi6r«eitataiPttoasonB--ohiefly the destruction of the plans of operation at Vimieno, 
iiNittdUHWtiipiliy alTdiirlriil to the French to repair their disasters, and the pn- 
6taitai|IKtaB of supplies from the British fleet during the autumnal gales — that 
an^annistiee should readily be granted; but he saw no necessity for some of the 
oenoapsons in it which Sir Hew Daliymple madc^ and no propriSty in some of 
the leading phrases which he used. Sir Hew, nevertheless, when the instrument 
was drawn up, requested Sir Arthur to sign it on the part of the British, while 
Kellermao signed it on the psrt of the French, — ^for the reason that Sir Arthur 
held the same rank in reference to the British commander-in-chief which Keller- 
maa held in reference to the French oommander-in-diief; and Sir Arthur, quite 
rimUiss about so paltry a matter of personal dignity, and regarding the act as a 
mare fenn, which did not in any degree express or conipromia>e his private 
opinions, ccMn|fliad* He afterwards, however, had to encounter a storm of trouble 
Ihr this simple deed; and even within a few days of it, be felt compelled to say, 
in a letter to Captain Malcolm of the fleet, Give my best love to Cadogan, and 
taB Iqm that 1 lament the result of our labours as much as he does, but that it 
is noltmjr fipilt, 1 have only to regret that 1 put my name to an agreement of 
vddisli*X did not approve, and which 1 did not negociato.’* 

The tormi of the annistioe were, that the two armies should be separated 
fippp each other by the river Sisandre; that neither of them should occupy 
IJoms Vedtapj that riw Portuguese troops should retiin behind a line from 
ItfBlria to XhoBsari that the French soldiers should not, in any case, be ooar 
sidnvpd prisopen of war; that they all rimnld be sent by sea to France with 
1km bagfpga and their private property; that every person ooiuieriied m the 
Bkmwh pOBsataion of Portugal, whether native or foreigner, should be pretoetod 
ig|gintaSta)4peaperly, aad be allowod to retire from the country, within a limited 
tiine^wMtpH kuefleota; that all theartilleiy of the Freaqh, and all their cpfiky 
haitatjiliptlif be, lent by aea to Friupees that, •kw the British fences obtaiaing 
p 9 Naag|ta^^ tita Ausian fleet in jth^ 

it dMpa to dsparl^'nor 
tope filsad in apak ciia%,ky naothne 
km andiilpfcMdPy to ei M te>Kin *6wa fetty<tagkt 

ke«taaAaf(fif^4tal^ariU^ to^g^ notioa <aa,itttoetton to renew 
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hostililBeB. SfVMd of tbeoe terms, eBpeeulljr l^oae relatbig to 
and to the Btassiflii fleet, occasioned vast snbseijtieiit discaasloti, ekid CfMIted 
diflicultieB'in die way oPconduding the conventioii, end gteat ittttbediiiiite'ilitibtt*** 
veiftienoes to the British army and fleet. 

The British army advanced, on the 2Bd, to Bamahal, and on the 28th to' 4 
position on the north side of Torres Yedras. Sir John Moore’s corps arrived dt 
Maceiia bay on the 25tfa, and spent no leas than five days of incessant exertiotl 
in disembarking, the surf being all the while so tremendous as to destroy 
many of the boots, and constancy to swamp them all. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
wrote to Lord Oastkreagh, on the 30tb, — In the mean time, the army has 
halted in its position; with the only difihreftee, that wo have a corps in Torres 
Yedras, instead of three miles fiiom that town. In short, in ten days aAsa the 
action of the 2lBt, we ore noO fbrthmr advanced, of indeed, aa I befleve^ to fim 
advanced as we should and ought to have been on the night of thn 24^. I 
assure you, my dear Lord, matters are not prospering here; and I fitol anaaSnest 
desire to quit rile army. L have been too successful with this army ever to 
sen e with it in a subordinate situation, with satisfaction to- the person who shill 
r oijiinand it, and of course not to myself. However, I shall do whatever the 
(idvemment may vrish.” 

To narrate the piogress of the negodations, from the forming of the avmistioe 
to the concluding of the convention^ would be an insuflerable infliction on the 
patience of the reader, and would contribute scarcely anything to the personal 
histoiy of our hero. The convention was concluded on the 80th* It was 
popularly called at the time the Convention of Cintra, and mast now be ever 
so called in history, from the silly dreumstonoe that a despatch respecting it was 
written in Cintra; but it really was condnded by the iiegociaton in Lidion, 
and ratified by the British commaiider'in-duef in Torres Yedras. Most of its 
terms were of the same in^Knt as those of the armistice; but others defined the 
kinds of private properly to be taken away, ooni^pied the Husbuid fleet in the 
Tagus in depodt to Britain tiU after the condnSMn of the war, made provisian 
for delivering up to tlie British amy aB the flirts heU hy'the ikendi in Portu- 
gal, spedfied the conditians and deeumattBOto undee*wludi the Frenoh traops 
were to be coflveyed to Franca^ and made artoogenieBts respeoting the diflbnsnt 
classes of prisoners of war, particnlarly fiir< the libctotun of ^flve thanaand 
Spanish soldiers who had been detained onikipibeard in the {tort efLiaboBtf 

So BtudioBdy was Stofftetlmt Wellealey held aloof fitem l^rHew MiympM 
OMifldence that, on the 5th of Septembto, he said, in a>Iettar to Lord^OaadUit 
reagh, « I haveinot aeen the Convention, and I do not knswwlHiaik uontains.” 
Yet, at the eadiest menient, of comae, he got a generacl Imtorledgiraf'dte con- 
tenti finqni the rnmour of the camps ami on the let of Ssytttnifaor, he 'wioteao 
Mr. Stuart, the chief British envoy to the jmitaa of Sprin^^ As for as 1 hibe 
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any knowledge of them, 1 have many objectionB both to the agreement for sus- 
pending hostilities, and to the convention for the evacuation of Portugal by the 
French. 1 approve however, of the principal point in the latter, namely, to 
allow them to evacuate; and it is useless to trouble you with my objections to the 
mode in which that point has been brought about. My reasons for thinking wc 
have done right in allowing them to evacuate are as follow: — ^First, Sir Harry 
Borrard and Sir Hew Dalxymple having determined that they would bring Sir 
John Moore’s corps down to Lisbon, instead of placing it in a situation in which 
it would have the means of cutting oif the enemy's retreat across the Tagus, he 
would have been enabled to secure himself in Elvas and Almeida, and the 
campaign would have been spent in the siege or blockade of those places. 
Admitting that the army which will evacuate Lisbon will be immediately canned 
to the (northern) frontiers of Spain, T conceive it better to have that army in 
that situation, and our army acting in Spain, in cu-o]>eration with the Spanish 
troops, than to have the French troops occupying strong places in Portugal, and 
our army occupied in the siege or blockade of them. Secondly, The (/om- 
mander- in -Chief, and those who surround him, appeared very unwilling to 
advance towards Lisbon, even after our victory of the 21st of August, without 
the assistance of Sir John Moore's corps; and as the period of his arrival at 
hfooeira, the place of disemliarkatioii, was ycry uncertain, and delays at this 
season of the year were veiy dangerous, and we had already hod on tlie 22d 
of August some very bad weather, of which a continuance w'as certainly to be 
expected early in this month, when the fleet of transports, with which u com- 
munication was also lately necessary to us, must liave quitted the coast, 1 con- 
sidered our only chance of reacdiing Lisbon at all to Ik* by iif'gociatioii. If we 
had not negociated, w'e could not have advanced before the ."0th, us Sir John 
Moore's corps was not ready till that day. The French w'ould at that time have 
fortified their positions near Lisbon, which it is probalfle we should not have been 
in a situation to attack till the end of the first w'L>ek in this month. Then tak- 
ing the chances of the bad weather depriving us of tlie communication with the 
fleet of transports and victuallers, and delaying and rendering more difficult and 
precarious our land operations, which after all would nut have been effectual to 
cut off the retreat of the French across the Tagus into Aleintcjo, 1 was clearly 
of o|»nion that the best thing to do was to consent to a convention and allow 
them to evacnate Portugal. The detail of this convention, and of the agree- 
ment for suspending hostilities, is a question of another kind, u)»on which it 
is nseleas that I should trouble you; and 1 write w*hat I have alxive written 
finly that you may be aware of the general grounds on which I acquiesced 
in the convention, as far as its principal point goes, some of which, I believe^ 
induced the General himself to consent to it. 1 do not know what Sir Hew 
Daliymple propofws to do, or is instructed to do; but if 1 were in his situs- 
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tion I would have twenty thousand men at Madrid in leas thuti a month from 
this time.” 

Sir Arthur alludes, in this last sentence, to a part of his scheme of operations 
whjch stretched b^oiid the re-conquest of Portugal. All the central and 
southern parts of Spain, and all Spanish Estremadura, it will be remembered, 
were at this time free from Frimch intrurion, yet, in common with all the other 
parts of Spain, were distracted by divided counsels, disjointed armies, abortive 
inilitaiy projects, and imminent exposure to re-invasion by the French. Now 
had Sir Arthur been permitted to complete his plan of seizing Lisbon and 
capturing Junot’s army by his double line of operations along the coast and 
down die Tagus, or had he even possessed the chief command after the obtain- 
ing of Lisbon and the forts by the clumsy means of the convention, he would, 
\\itli all possible speed, have led a strong British force to Madrid. This measure, 
especially if it had been preceded by the forced surrender instead of the fi«e 
tmnsportation of Junot's army,* must have produced a magnificent effect. Hie 
juntas, armies, and scattered efforts of Spain would instantly have found a focus; 
the heart of the whole Peninsula would have begun to beat high and true widi 
British blood and British bravery; and Buonaparte, notwithstanding all his 6x- 
|)eiience in audacity and conquest, would perhaps have been as much awed by 
tile sudden apfiearance of the mass of British crimson at Madrid as he was, four 
> oars afterwards, by the sudden appearance of the cloud of consuming fire at 
Moscow. But the thought of such an achievement, as well 'as the precurrent 
thought of suddenly throwing a fowler's net over all the French iw Portugal, 
was ivndered a nullity by the prodigious blunder of displacing Sir Arthur fbom 
tlu* chief command. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


ADKIBATIOH Of fllB ABUIUB WELLBBLET H\ HlH ABMV— lUB KMITIOK UMOEB BIB HBW DALBTIIPU.— 
UU BBTDRH TO BBITAIN— Till: 1II8TOBY ABlf CUABACTbB UV JIJNOT— EXCITEMENT IN BBITAIN KB. 
anmiNB the contention of CINTHA— OOUKT of INQmBT INTO THE C1BOUMBTANOK8 OF THE 
OOHTPNTION — S^^ ABTUL'B MrBLUMLBY'« KEAFFEABANCE IM PAKLIAMBNT. 

Ai^i. the soldiers of Sir Arthur Wellesley*s corps, wlio marched down from 
Mondego bay to Yimiero, felt di^ust or regret at his being displaced from the 
oommand. They were proud of the clear, short, decisive manner in which be 
led them on to victory, and felt corresponding-chagrin and discontent to be 
suddenly thrown under the leading of generals of the slow, faltering old system 
of warfare. They all beliaved like heroes on the field of Vimiero, in the high 
consciousness of being still commanded by ** their old General,” as they loved 
to call Sir Arthur ; but became almost as indifferent as poltroons the moment 
the command was assumed, and the check to action given, by Sit Harry Bur- 
rord. ** Murmurs might here and there be heard,” says Lord Londonderry, 
**all of them condemnatory of that excess of caution which had checked a 
victorious #rmy in the midst of its career ; whilst a tliousand wishes were 
expressed that the new chieTs arrival had been delayed till the campaign so 
prosperously begun liad been brought to a conclusion.” 

The general officers, in jiarticular, while the liest judges of the injuiy done by 
tbc supercession of Sir Arthur, were the foivmost to regret it ; and, though 
hindered by both duty and decorum from saying an/thing din>ct on the subject, 
they took as effectual a v^ay of expressing their opinion by presenting Sir Arthur, 
on the 3d of September, with a «>trong testimonial of their admiration and con- 
fidence. ** Anxious,” said they, ** to manifest the high estoein and respect we 
bear towards you, and the satisfaction w-c must ever feel in having had the good 
fortune to serve under your command, we have this day directed a piece of plate, 
value one thousand guineas, to be prepared and presented to you. The enclosed 
inscription, which we have ordered to be engraved on it, expresses our feelings 
on this occasion.” The inscription was , — From the General Officers serving 
in the British army, originally landed at Figueira in Portugal, in tlie year 1808, 
to Lieiit.-Oenen] the Right Hon. Sir Artliur Wellesley, K. B. &c. ^., their 
CoflBmander. — ^Major-General Spencer, second in cofaimand, Major-Generals 
Hill and Ferguson, and Brigadier-Generals Bowcn, Fane, and Cxmufurd offer 
this gift to their leader, in testimony of the high respect and esteem they fisel fbr 
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him as a man, and the unbounded confidence they place in him aa on officer.*’ 
The testimonial was afterwards augmented in value by the subscriptions of 
Brigadier-Generals Anstruther and Acland, and the other field-officers who 
served at the battle of Vimiero. 

Sir Arthur, in reply to the note announcing the testimonial, said, ** I have 
had the honour of receiving your letter of this day; and 1 assure you that it is 
a source of great gratification to me to find that my conduct in the command, 
with wliich 1 w'os lately intrusted by his Majesty, has given you satisfaction. 
As my efforts wore direetccl to forward the servicf* on wdiieh we were employed, 

I could not fail to receive your support and assistance*; and Wc> the cordial sup- 
]>ort and frientlly advice an<l assistance which 1 invariably received from you 
collectively and individually, I attribute the success of our endeavours to bring 
the army in the state in which it M’as formed to meet the enemy, on the days on 
which the gallantly' <if the officers and soldiers w'as stimulated by your example, 
and their discipline uid(‘d and directed by' your ex})erience and ability. Under 
these circumstances, my task has been c'omjiarativcly light; and I imagine that 
its difficulty has been overrated by your partiality. But I have a pride in the 
n'fiection that, as I should not deserve, so 1 should not |)os8ess your regard, if 
1 Jiail not done my duty'. And with these sentiments, and those of respect and 
affection for you all, 1 accept of that testimony of your esteem and confidence 
which you have been pleased to present t»> me.” 

Sir Arthur could not doubt, too, that, w'hatever had been the whim or the in- 
trigue or the political crotchet which had o<*casioned his supercessioii in the 
chief command, he still enjoy'^ed the confidence, and wouhl certainly receive the 
.'i]i})rohatioii, of the highest authorities in thu empire. And accordingly the 
Secretary of State wrote to him, on the 4th of September, acknowledging the 
receipt of his accounts of tlie skirmish of Obidos and the battle of Ruli^a, and 
saying, “These despatches having been laid before his Majesty', 1 am to convey 
to you his Majesty's entire satisfaction in the able, spirited, and decisive conduct 
ytui have displayed, by which so much credit has been reflected upon his 
Majesty's arms, and the progress of the army tow'ards the complete reduction of 
the enemy was so greatly facilitated.” 

Sir Arthui*, nevertheless, felt so dej>ressed by the overthrow of his plans, so 
disgusted with the slow cold movements of his successors in authority, and 
especially so hainpcned, so shut up from activity', so restricted to the merest 
forms of duty by the unconfiding conduct of Sir Ilew Dalrymplc, that he heardiy 
desired to get away from Portugal, lie therefore wrote to the Secretary of State 
on the 5th of September, 1 wish that you w'onld allow me to return home, 
and resume the duties of my office, if 1 should still be in office, and it is con- 
venient to tlio Government tliat I should retain it; or if not, that 1 should re- 
main upon the staffs in England ; or if that should not be practicable, that 1 

2 H 
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should romam 'without employment. Yon will hear from others of the various 
causes which 1 must have for being dimatisfied, not only with the military and 
other public measures of the Commander-in-chief, but with his treatment of my- 
self. I am convinced it is better for hinit for the army, and for me that I should 
go away; and the sooner I go the bi*tter.” 

Sir Hew Dalrymple’s haughtiness crossed Sir Arthur Wellesley’s zeal at 
every step, in small things and in gi*cat. A curious instance of its operation 
occurred with reference to a jiroposal from the Secretary of State, that Sir Arthur 
should gd into the Asturias to examine the tn|M»gm]>hy of that ilistrict, and form 
a judgment of its unilitHrv strength. Sir Hew did not, as niorft Commanders 
would have done, hail the idea of em]>loyiiig mi grc*at u Jnind in sw plausible an 
auxtliaiy service: hut. learning that Sir Arthur felt some difficulty about it, 
said at once tliat s<ime of tlie gentlemen of the Quarter Master fioiieral's depart- 
pient might he mtm* usefully emplfoed *m it. Sir Arthur, of course, slu)wed no 
resentment, — indt'ed heartily congratulated himself on being so easily let off'; 
yet seized the op]K»rtuiiitv t<i offer n word or t^\o of explanation. Writing to 
tlie Quarter Master Gotienil <iit the .'uh of .Sc'pteinher, lie said, “ 1 hope you uill 
he able to make a gisid arrangement tor the peri'ormanee of* the duty required from 
me in the Asturias, for which I deem mvsidf ineapalde. 11 it wen* not so, T 
believe your ex|»erienf*e of the zeal with which 1 s(T\ed Lord C^nheart w'oiild 
convince you that I would mit ileeliiu* iH^ri'ormiiig any duf\ which the Govern- 
ment woidd rec|uin‘ fmm me. 1 shall not eont'c.nl from you, how(*\(>r, that I 
consider myself in a ven* different situation in this army from tliat in which 
Lonl C’athcart placed me; and I aekiiowliHloc that 1 cannot \entiin* to do many 
things which 1 di<l for him, because it is o\ideiit that there exists a want of con- 
fidence which never exist«*d in res|Kx*t to me in any ftirmcv instance.*’ 

Yet if Sir Hew Dalrvmple. or any other |H‘rsoii, li.uJ thrown olistnictions in 
our henfs way, only in ri'gard t»» siwli pnijeet'- si', this of siir\e\iiig the As- 
turias, he might have been n'aflilv forgiven. The ]iroj»*ct was ahsiird. As well 
almost let a great jioet invent the outline of an e]>K*. and leave n mere essayist 
to fill it up, as let a great strategist form n plan for the* iiiilitiirv defence of a 
countiTf and leave some other commander t<» carry it <iut. The filmy fabric 
and any images of the epic can Ih* seen by no fancy but that of the inventing 
poet; and the intricate cuts and escarpments of a coiintiy, suitable to the nice 
manoeuvres and whirling n|>eriitions of a criti/*a] caiiipaigi^can be seem by no 
eye hut that of the planning strategist. Sir Arthur ^^^•lIe^ley was the ablest 
man of his day, not second to Hiionajiarte hiiiiM>lf, in di.scerning at a glance the 
strong militaiy points of any tract of land: yet was a |KH)r topographist, and 
made no pretensions to a knowledge of either civil engineering or pictorial 
design, licnee did he say to Lord Castlereagh, in reference to the pr^iKMal 
about the ^sturias , — ** I have to mention to you that 1 am not a draftaman, and 
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but a bad hand at deocription. 1 should have no difficulty in tbrming an opinion, 
and a plan for the defence of' the counti^ provided that 1 was certain that it 
would be executed. But it would be an idle waste of my time, and an im- 
position iijMJii you, if 1 were to go into that country with the pretence of giving 
you or any general officer you should employ there, an idea of the country; and 
it would be vain and fruitless to form a plan for the defence of the country 
which would depend on the exec'utioii of another. Indeed, this last would only 
bring disgrace u]K)ii me, and would disappoint you.*' 

Sir Arthur's frankness, it will lie seen, lost nothing of its habitual, hearty, 
honest amplitude under the indignity put upon him by Sir Hew Dalrymple’s 
mistrust, lie did not, on account of anything that had hap]>ened, stand one 
iiioiiient aloof in moody silence, but even seized any suitable opportunity which 
offered to state openly, either to (jtliers or to Sir Hew himself, what he thought 
and felt in his new circumstances, — and did so in fine blending of dignity, polite- 
jiess, and good temper. Nothing is so severe to a bad conscience as trutli; 
and nothing* so sarcastic to factitious assumfition as a frank statement of realities. 
Sir Hew, on the Uth of St‘ptemher, felt urgi*d hy the necessities of his position 
to make u written re(|uest to Sir Arthur to go on an important mission to 
Madrid; and Sir Arthur, in iv])ly, made some simple remarks on mutual con- 
fidence which were fitted to go more dtM*ply and pungently into his heart than 
u thousand exjiostulations. ** This is one of the most remarkable letters, pro- 
huhlv, to be fimnd among his public pa]>ers. Without the least apparent 
liursliiiess, a tone which w<mld be ill suitcil to their relative positions, it is 
fraught witli the keenest satire.” 

“1 had the honour of receiving in the night,” says he, “the letter which you 
wrete to me yesterday. !My wish is, at all times, to render myself os useful as 
may be in my power to the officer under w'hos<* command 1 may be serving; 
and this desire is limited «»nly hy the doubt whieli 1 may entertain of my fitness 
for the employment held out f<ir my acceptuiu'e. The view which 1 ha\’e taken 
iif the state of affairs iii Spain lias long ugo suggt>sted to me the propriety of 
placing in that kiiigdoiii a person of the description stated by yourself, posaeasing 
full }H)wer8, the means of exerting them in all parts of Spain, and of communicat- 
ing and treating with all the local juntas tif government. In onler to be able to 
perform the important jmrt allotted to him, this |)erson should possess the con- 
fidence of those who^niploy him ; and above all, in order that he may recom- 
mend, with authority, a plan to the Sjianiards, he should be acquainted with 
tliose of his employers, the means by which they propose to cany them into 
execution, and those by which they intend to enalile the Spanish nation to 
execute that which will be proposed to them. 1 certainly cannot consider my- 
self ae possessing those advantages, personally, which would qualify me for the 
situation you have proposed for me ; and you must be the best judge vdietlmr 
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you have nude up your own mind, and are enabled to inatruct me, and are 
inclined to confide in me, to the extent which in my opinion will be neoeBsary, 
in order to derive any general advantage fiorn euch a mission. It is true that 
one might be undertaken with more limited views and objects than those above 
adverted to, and whidi are discussed in the letter which 1 have had the honour 
to receive from you ; and it might be confined to the mere arrangement with 
Greneral Castanos, or the military committee at Madrid, of a plan for the re- 
maining part of the campaign. This mission, however, would require a full and 
clear explanation of views and means; and the person who undertakes it 
most have the confidence of his employer, and must be certain that the plan, 
which he would arrange under these circumstances, would be carried into 
execution.” 

Sir Arthur clearly nv'mte in this strain for the mere purpose of exonerating 
himself and not from an}' desire for the appointment, or from any hope of 
making a right impression on Sir Ilew*s rcservedness. lie even suspected that 
bis letter might further embroil him with Sir llevr ; and therefore, two days 
afterwards, he wrote as follows to Lord Castlereagh : — “ 1 enclose cojdes of 
letters which have passed lietwcen Sir Hew Dalrymjdc and me, respecting an 
oiler which he made to send me to Madiid, upon which 1 think it probable that 
he will write to you ; and in my opinion, you will be a better judge on the 
subject by reading the letters. The object of my letter was Ui show Sir Hew 
that a mission to Madrid w as at present no light matter, in whatever view it was 
taken ; and that the officer who w'as to Xm sent there, if he was to do anything, 
must bo instructeil, and must lie trmteil. 1 w'ould not trouble you with this 
comparatively trifling subject, only that 1 am conviiici*d Sir Hew w'ill tell you 
tliat I declined the mission to Madrid.” 

Thus were Sir Arthur's services lost to a mission which, in his hands, might 
have accomplished a considerable }Kiition of the same grand object which had 
been contemplated by liis own project of marcliing twenty thousand British 
soldiers to Madrid. Nor were tliey less lost, about tlie same time, to the equally 
important object of adjusting a proper national provisional government for Por- 
tugal, with efficient military defences, and a good civil administration. This 
would have required tlie exercise of all Sir Arthur's diplomatic wisdom, quite as 
much as the vanquishing of tlie French liad required the exercise of his militaiy 
skill. The Portnguesc, indeed, exulted in the deliverance he had wrought for 
them, and were not slow to celebrate it with ringing of bells, firing of guns, 
bnfning of bonfires, public illuminations, and other noisy and showy demonstra^ 
tions. But they, nevertheleaB, were Ibaifblly factious and turbulent, weaviim; 
intrigues, hatching insunreetums, rrising riots^ arrayipg factions, and convulsing 
the whole c o untr y with anarchy, almost os if all the populatkm had beoAne a 
raoh^ and all dto kingdom a field fir pillage. One strong wise mind, espaoially 
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if it had been the mind of the conqueror of Junot, would have done more at that 
juncture to restore good order and to produce a vigorous organization against 
Flench aggression than the largest possible military force. But Sir Arthur was 
hindered, if not by the superinduced authority of the new Commander-in-chie^ 
at least by his pompous mistrust, from offering any effectual interference. The 
effect was nearly the same in Portugal, as ifj in India, some such person as Sir 
Hew had first cut short our hero’s victory at Argaum, next arrested all his 
measures for capturing Gawilghur, and then precluded him from all effective 
share in negociations with the Mahratta chiefs. 

Sir Arthur, however, had too acute a sense of public duty, too fervid a zeal 
for the public welfare, to relax one hair’s-breadth his concern in the events 
vhich were going on; so that, though deterred by Sir Hew’s behaviour, from 
acting a direct or official part in the settlement of Portugal, he readily made 
spontaneous exertions, through whatever medium seemed to be the most efficient, 
fur tlic rectify ing of any important matter which he believed to be going wrong. 
Thus ho wTutc on the 9tli of September to Lord Castlcreagh, — fear that Sir 
Hew will make a mistake respecting the appointment of a Regency at Lisbon. 

intention was to have issued a proclamation, and to have called the Regency 
ap{iointed by die Prince,” on the day before tlic flight of die royal family to 
Brazil, to renssume their functions, w'ith the exception of die members who had 
been confidendally employed by the French ; and in the same proclamation, I 
should have desired the remaining true meuibers of the Regency to fill up die 
xucuiicius by election, according to the powers given to them of electing succes- 
sors to vacancies by the veiy act which appoints them. 1 should then have 
exerted the influence which 1 should have undoubtedly had at this moment over 
tliem, to induce them to elect the Bisliop of Oporto and others, who it is import- 
ant should belong to the Government ; and thus the Govemmmit would have 
been legally constituted, without die uniiecessaxy interference of a foreign power. 
1 have discussed the whole plan more than once with Sir Hew, and I have 
{loiiited out the mode of execution, &c. ; but instead of adopting it, I now hear 
that he is going to appoint a Regency by his own authority, — ^which measure 
will only add tenfold to the difficuldes with w'hich die new govemmeut will 
have to contend at its outset. 1 wrote to your brother, however, on this snljec^ 
to beg him to make one more eflibrt to keep Sir Hew right ; and if 1 can, 1 will 
see your brother to-morrow.” 

In the same spirit, he wrote, several days afterwards, as fuHows, to the Quarter 
Master General : — << 1 wisli that you would speak to Sir Hew Daliymple upon the 
temper in which the Spanish officers who have come from the anpy of 
madura are, and upon the language of dissatisfacdon which I undentand they 
hold in nveiy house in Lisbon. As it is no business of mine, 1 have ni* in-* 
•luired much into the causes of their complaints; but if 1 were in Sir 
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situation, I Avould not only ann and equip completely the Spanish soldiers set 
free at Lisbon, but also the army in Estremadura. The way, depend upon it, 
that is most agreeable to as well as most for the interest of the people of England, 
is to conciliate the Spanish nation, and to bring the largest possible number of 
Spaniards into thelfield in the sha])e of an army; and I know from experience 
that the Government will sanction any ex])ense inenrrerl with these views. I 
enclose a letter which 1 received some time ago from Lord Castlereagh, in which 
he conveys the King’s approbation of an order which 1 liad given to Gunend 
Spencer to make an advance (»f £l(K),(KK> to the junta of Seville; and I under- 
stand tliat the King likewise ajiproved of an advance of £10, 000 made by 
General Spencer. U nder the circumstances, I conceive that Sir Ilew' w'ill act 
upon sure gronndh in iiicurriiig aiu' e\]tciihe iin* tliesi' people: and us they ore 
already formed in regiments, and actually assembled under ofKcers, and want 
only arms to become efficient soldiers, they are just the jieople to wlioni ariiis 
ought to be given. I ho]>e tliut the opinions w hich have above given u}wn 
this occasion will be received as they ought to be, and that it will not be believed 
that I give them from aiu desire to interfere in what is no itarticular concern of 
mine.” 

Sir Arthur, also, though so painfully de]>rived oi‘ his due influence at Lisbon, 
did not relinqiush an atom of his gimenms i*on8ideration for aii\ jjersons wdiu 
had rendered special services to the army during the time of Ids holding the 
chief command. Accordingly, he made a long earnest appeal to the Quarter 
Master General, on behalf <if a xealoiis contractor wlio had incum»d heavy losses 
in the commissariat, and an utmost fraternal application to General Ueivsfbnl, 
on tlic score of ]irivate friendship, hir his intercession with the ficrsons who wciv 
about to be fonned into the Provisumal Govcmincnt of Portugal, on bidiulf of 
a Portuguese gentleman who hud affiinled 1dm very signal aid in the general 
business of the campaign. And in the latter ca.st‘, he ixmiurkud, is extra- 
ordinary that, after 1 have been the iiistninient of the British Government which 
has had the princijml share in rt?sturiiig the Portuguese nmnai-cliy, I should be 
obliged to apply Ut you to exert the infliH^nce wldcli 1 am conviiicMl you will 
have over tlie government that nia^ In.* estublislif^d in Portugal, to obtain for 
this gentleman the objects for w hich he is solicitous.” Yet he said this only 
apologetically to his friend General Beresfbrd, and not at all in the way of 
murmur against Sir Ilew Duln'iiiple. For, on the same day, wldt'h was the 
last of his being under Sir Ilew-'s command, he reiiuirked, in a letter to Colonul 
Munrny, — ** In regard to matters ]ierBonal to myself, 1 shall not enter into them. 
1 wish that Sir Hew had given me credit for a sincere desire to forward his 
views, whatever they might be; and 1 think 1 could have been of as much 
use to him os 1 believe 1 have been to other officers under whose orderrl Bave 
•erved. Hejs the only one of whom 1 have not been the right hand for some 
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years past; and at the same tiirie I must say that I felt the same iiicliuatioin to 
serve him that I had to serve the others.** 

Sir Arthur, however, very clearly saw, he could not but clearly see, that Sir 
day power would speedily terminate; and he therefore conceived a 
warm interest about his successor, — ^not, as most persons would suppose, that he 
might regain the chief command for himself, but that he might obtain it for Sir 
John Moore, — ^who, in his generous estimation, was the fittest person to wield it, 
luit who liarl raised an obstacle to his receiving it by some uncourtliness con- 
nected with his awkward expedition to Sweden. Hence did Sir Arthur write to 
Sir tlolin a letter which has never bc^cn exccdled, in the fine fragrance of noble 
qualities, by any communication between inilitaiy rivals; — 

“ My dear General, I write to you on the subject to which this letter relates 
uith the same freedom v\ith which I hope you would write to me on any point 
in w hich voii might think the public interests concerned. It npjiears to me to 
he quite iin|)ossible that vve can go on as uc arc now constituted. The Com- 
mandcr-in-cliief must be changed, and the country and tlie army naturally 
turn their eyes t<» you as their commander. I understand, however, that you 
lris» lately had some uiifileasant discussions with the King's ministers, the effect 
1 1 u Inch niiglit he to pivv ent the adoption of an arrangement for the command 
of this armv, which, in my opinion, wuuhl lie the best, and would enable you 
to lender those services at this moment for which you are peculiarly qualified. 
1 wish you would allow me to talk to you respecting the discussions to which I 
have adverted, in order that I may' endeavour to remove any trace w'hich they 
niav have left on the minds of the King's ministers, having the effect which 1 
have supposed. Although 1 hold a high office under Government, I am no 
party man, but have long been eoniieeted in friendship with many of those 
persons who are now at the head of affairs in Kngland, and 1 think I have 
sufficient infiuenee over them, that tliey may li&ten to me upon a point of tin's 
ries(‘nptton, more partieularlv as I am convinced that they must be as desirous, 
as I can be to adopt the arrangement for the command of this army which all 
are agreed is the best. In these times, inv dear General, a man like you should 
not preclude himself fram rendering the seiwices of which he is capable, by any 
idle point of form, (''ireiiinstances may hav'e occurred, and might have justified 
the discussions tt» which I have refemnl; but none can justify the continuance of 
the temper in which they ara curried on. And yet, till there is evridenco that it 
is changed, it ap])eBrs to be inqxissible for the King's ministers to employ you in 
the high situation for which you are the most fit; because, during the continuance 
of this temper of mind, there cun be no cordial or confidential intercouno. In 
writing thus much, I have perhaps gone too far, and have taken the permission 
for whieh it was the intention of this letter to ask; but 1 sliall send it, as it may 
be convenient for you to be apprized of the view which I have already taken pf 
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these discussions, as far as I have any knowledge of them, in deciding whether 
yon will allow me to talk to you any further about them.” 

Sir Arthur made formal application to the Commandeivin-chief, on the 17th 
of September, for leave to return to Britain. He would not have taken that 
step so soon, had Ite seen any prospect of early active service with the army, or 
had he not received 'intclligenco that the gentleman whom ho had deputed 
to perform the duties of the Irish Secretaryship during his absence was dead. 
He went on board the Plover sloop of w'ar, with his suite, on the morning of the 
2(Hh of September, and left the mouth of the Tagus at two o'clock on the 
same day. Yet, in spite of all the hcart>si(‘kiioss which had been inflicted on 
him, he retained the intenscst interest in the affairs of the Peninsula, and had a 
setded intention to it'turii as soon as circumstances would permit. 

Junot's army were lea\ing Portugal at the same time ns Sir Arthur, some 
having then sailed, and others being in the course of cnd)arkation. Their pn*- 
parations fur departure, and their de}>arture itself, were a dismal comment on 
the strength of French perfidy and on the weakness of Sir Hew Dalrymple's 
councils. They behaved, not at all as vanquished men, but us if they were 
pillagers by right, conquerors by stratagem, dictators in (‘ouncil, going away for 
a dme, not by force, but simply of their own accord. They dimied having been 
defeated; they affirmed that they had piuscribed, us well as propc >ed, the con- 
vention; and Junot, in token of wielding the soveiX‘ign power, continued to the 
last to occupy the royal liox at the ojK*ra. They made tlK‘ most sweeping 
attempts, in many instances successfully, to carry off' all sorts of moveable Portu- 
guese property, public and pri> ate, — money, jewels, )>icturcs, libraries, horses, 
carriages, and whatever else they coveted, — under pretence that all these were 
either their army baggage or their |)er&onal effects. The populace and they 
were in a hurricane of mutual wrath, — first tearing each other in the streets and 
next cursing each other in the harbour; and hud nv>t the British army beem there 
to protect tlie embarkation, the lust divisions of the French would jiixibably have 
been tom to pieces. Nothing of all this could have hapjieiied if Sir Aitliiir 
Wellesley had not been displaced from the chief command ; and some part of it, 
no doubt, would have been prevented, had he even been pc'rmitted to exert his 
proper influence in the negodations. 

Junot was the first of Buonaparte's great generals whom our hero van- 
qfuished; and on that account, as well us because he will not come much in our way 
again, we may here say a word or two n>specting his rise and character. He was, 
all things considered, a tolerably fair s|>ecimen of the numerous French heroes 
of the Fleninaula, liaing from a low origin, fighting his way to eminence^ and 
displaying rather the force, fcroci^, and daring of a lion than any of the moral 
qualities or fine courage of a reflecting creature. He was the son of a oom- 
chandler at Orleans. He acted, for some time, as assistant to his father; bat, mak- 
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inj; himself obnosdous at home, he went to Paris in 1789, go{ introduced to the 
Jacobins, and was sent in the ranks to lend the strength of his arm to the intro- 
duction of republicanism to Nice. He attracted the attention of Buonaparte, 
then ch8fi^e-brigade, at the siege of Toulon. The Gominimder, inquiring, duz^ 
ing alieavy chnnonade, if any one near him could write down some 
to his dictation, Junot sprang forward to render the desired service; and while 
writing on a drum-head, a shot struck the ground bedside him, and covered Him 
with dust, — at wliich he showed not tlie slightest discoiu])obure, hut jocosely 
remarked “ that he was at that moment in want of sand.'’ You are a brave 
fellow,” remarked the General; “ how can 1 serve you?” “ Give me promotion,” 
replied Junot, **and I shall not disgrace it.” He was immediately made a 
scijeant, and appointed the Generars orderly. ^ 

Junot began at once to gloiy in bloodiness and boldness, and of course rose 
s})ee(lily to eminence in Buonaparte’s service and favour. When fifteen hundred 
royalists, taken by the republican army at the fall of Toulon, were coolly cut 
down or shot in the Cham]i-dc«-Mars of that city, he exulted like a demon in the 
massacre, and said respecting it in a comuiuiiicatioii to the Government, “ Upon 
tiM field of glory my feet were inundated b;^ the blood of traitoi's. 1 announce to 
uiu, w'ith a heai*t beating with joy, that your orders are executed, and France 
avenged.” In 1795, when Buona^iarte undertook to terminate the dispute be- 
tween the Convention and the Sections, Junot assisted to sweep the crowded 
•streets of Paris with cannon-shot. He afterwai’ds became an aide-de-camp to 
Buonaparte, and followed him through Italy, Kg^pt, and 8>riu. lie next was 
inaile gov’ernor of Paris, and co-operated vigorously with Fouchi!* in the work 
Ilf proscription and ]ilunder. And he then, according to op))urtunity, continued 
variously to roll in the gore and fatten on the spoils of Buonaparte’s exUmding 
conquests. 

At the time of the project to seize and partition Portugal, he was the French 
ambassador at the court of Lisbon. How he acted on that occasion may easily 
he surmised. A readier tool for inflictiiig a tremendous wrong could not be 
found. An army was pixivided for him on the southern border of France, and 
instructions were sent to him to intrigue at Lisbon, to lead the army thither, to 
seize the royal family of Portugal, and to take possession of their kingdonu He 
nearly lost his master’s favour by finessing so clumsily as to let the royal family 
escape ; yet retained it, and rose in it, by mameuvTing so dexterously as to 
capture the kingdom almost at a stroke. He first set a snare for Portugal, then 
made it start with terror, then seized it and plucked it, — all in a style like au 
ancient fowler catching and destroying a bird. But his falsehoods, his decep- 
tions, his audacities, and his outn^s were on a great scale. And the flourish 
with #liitih he introduced them, the proclamation which he issued when jeeflnpj; 
his army within the Portuguese frontier, was worthy of them all. " Jnhabitakrfli 

2 1 
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of the kinfplom of Portngal,** wid he, a French anny is about to enter your 
country. It comes to emancipate you from English dominion, and makes forced 
marches that it may save your beautiful city of Lisbon from the fate of Copen- 
hagen. For this time the hopes of tiie perfidious English Government will be 
disappointed. Napoleon, who fixes his e^^es upon the fate of the Continent^ saw 
what the tyrant of the seas was devouring in his heart, and will not suffer that 
it should fall into his p^iw^er. Your Prince declares war against * England ; we 
therefore moke cnininon cause. Peaceable inhabitants of the country, fear no- 
thing. My army is as well disciplined as it is brave. 1 will answer on my 
fadiiour for its good condin't.** 

Junot vras soon rewarded for Ins success by being made Duke of Abrantes ; 
and he felt himself so seeiirely and softly seated in the administration of Portu- 
gal, that he began to dream of being made its king. The general insurrection 
did not at first excite liiin ; but on developing its true magnitude, it instantly 
provoked the most terrible manifestation of bis ferocious nature. Ilis generals 
vrent forth from him with cominissions to <levastate and kill ; and, excepting 
two, they all vied with one another in efforts to slake bis taste for blood. Loi- 
son, perhaps, was the wrorst of them ; and one deed of his, in the tow'ii of Evora, 
may be quoted us an ample enough illustration of the atrocity of Junofs rule. 
In a general confusion, following the brief stand and the ]>anic fiigiit of a raw 
army of insurgents, the trocips of Loison eiitereil tlie tow n, and, though meeting 
only a feeble resistance, coinmenced an indisc:riniinate massacre. Neither age 
nor sex was spared. Armed and unarmed w'ere alike cut down. Only tw'o 
hundred and ninety of the assailants in tlie battle and in the town fell, w’hile 
eight thousand of the assailed w’ere either killed or wounded, and tlie terrible re- 
velries of debauch, plunder, and carnage were pndonged, without an attempt to 
restrain them, during a whole night and part of two days. 

Junot was thus as real a monster in depravity, as truculent, as faithless, as 
coarsely ambitious, as the swarthy chiefs with whom Sir Arthur Wellesley did 
battle in the East. lie differed friuii them principally in the outward appear- 
ance of more polished manners, and in the inward power of a vastly grander 
strategy. Nor was he behind them in detestation of the British people, and in 
bombastic scorn of British valour. ^ Frenchmen,’* said he, when leading up his 
anny to the attai'k at Viroiero, ** there is tlie sea, you must drive those English 
into it.” All his qualities for conquest or government were of a kind to be 
efficient only through terror and deception. At any moment when he mi|^t 
meet a bravery which could not be daunted and a judgment which could not be 
Impoaed upon, he was sure to become a very ordinaiy pretender. And when et 
waa hurled fturo the seat of power which he had usurped, his gane- 
the only interested parties who felt patience with him, tbePfVtn- 
with eaeciations, and his master tboi^t of abapdoning him to 
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hiB fiite. ** I intended,” said Buonnparte, " to send Junot to a eourt of war ; 
but happily the English got the start of me, by sending their generals to one, 
and thus saved me from the pain of punishing an old friend.” Jnnot, then, 
was a veiy fit commander to be confronted by Sir Arthur Wellesley ; and he 
quailed befordHiyii, and suddenly lost all energy in his presence, as a roaring 
lion is said to be instantly intimidated by the steady gaze of a fearless man. 
But, however we may estimate his qualifications as a soldier, he evidently was 
far more dangerous in council than in combat; so that w’e can easily understand 
how, in his negociations with Sir Hew Dalrymple, especially being aided by the 
astute General Kellerman, he managed to retrieve a large portion of the advam* 
tages w'hich had liecn tom from him by the vitiories of Holiga and Vimiero. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, on his arrival in Britain, found the public mind in no 
condition to bid him welcome. A violent excitement, on the subject of the 
(Convention of Cintra, was agitating the kingdom from its core to' its extremities. 
“ The official account of the battle of Vimicjx),” says Southey, “ reached England 
a fortnight before the news of the armistit'e and convention. Tidings came with 
It that the French had proposed to esacuate Portugal: and the news of JnnoCs 
unconditional surrender was looked for as what must necessarily ensue. When 
the terms of the convention were received, the Park and Tower guns w'ere fired; 
hut the public feeling was not in ac*(*ord with this demonstration of joy, and never 
was any public feeling so unanimously and instantaneously manifested. The 
hopes of the nation had been raised to the highest pitch; flieir disappointment 
was ill proportion, and it was expressed with a violence onh to be explained by 
the deep and general abhorrence w liicli the conduct of the French in Portugal 
had provoked. The capitulations of the llelder and of Buenos Ayres,” where the 
Britisli troops had been obliged to sue for terms of accommodation, “ were remem- 
bered as less mortifying than the Conveiitifui of Cintra. Nothing else could be 
talked of; nothing else could be thought of. Men greeted each other in the 
streets with execrations upon those who had signed tliis detested convention. 
It kept them waking at night, or diaturWd their sleep, like a misdeed or a mis- 
fortune of their owm. The London newspapers joined in one cry of wonder and 
abhorrence; on no former oeeasion had thev lx>pn so uiiaiiiinous. The provincial 
papers proved that, from one end of the ishiiid to the other, the resentment of 
this grievous disappointment was the same. Some refused to disgrace their pages 
by inserting the treaty; others surrounded it with broad black lines, putting 
their journal in mourning for the dismal intelligence it contained ; some headed 
the page with a representation of three gibbets, and a general suspended finom 
each, cut in wood for the occasion. 

** What could be donet There were not wanting writers who calkd upon 
Goveranent to ailnul the convention. The Romans, they said, woM hM 
so, and have delivered up the generals who signed it, bound idd 
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tbe enemy*! -diBcretion. Would it be argued, that to break the treaty jUronld be 
to break our faith towards the enemy! Why, it was so frambd that it could 
not be fulfilled without breaking our faith towards each and all of our allies! 
We were the allies of Portugal; and it was a breach of faith towards Portugal, 
to transport this army of thieves, ravishers, and murderers out of tfie countiy in 
which they had perpetrated their crimes, and from which they had no other 
possible means of escape. We wore the allies of Spain; and it was a breach of 
faith towards Spain, if four and twenty thousand French troops, cut off from all 
snoccfhr and all retreat, should be conveyed, under the British flag, into their 
I tin countiT, with anns and baggage, that they might join the forces with which 
Buonaparte was preparing to march against the Si>aniards. We w'ere the allies 
of Sweden ; and^ it was a breach of foith towards Sweden to cany Russian sailors 
through the Swedish fleet for tlie purpose of manning Russian ships against the 
Swedes. Were we then tc» annul this treaty with our enemies, f)r to betray our 
inends? for to this alternative our triumvirate of generals bad reduced us. No 
law of nations could justify them in making such stipulations; no law of nations, 
therefore, could justify us in performing them. But the French, it was urged, 
had already fulfilled their part of the convention; they had cwacunted the for- 
tified towns, and admitted us into Jjisbon. Thus we had already reaped the 
advantages, and were in honour bound to earr}’^ into efiert the ruin.iindcr of the 
treaty, W’hich was advantageous to tliem. In whatever way wo acted, some loss 
of honour was inevitable; hut it was less disgraceful to break tbe terms than to 
fulfil them. Better that tbe French should reproaeh us, than that they should 
coroplinient ns upon a fidelity which enabled them to injure our allies. The 
blow, it was affinned, might have gone far tow’ards deciding the fate of Europe. 
France had lost one army in Andalusia; and how deeph Buonaparie felt the 
loss was shown by the anxiety with which lie concealed it from the French 
people. What might not have been the effect of tin destruction of a second and 
larger army, following so close upon that of the former! How w*ould it have 
enoonraged the Portuguese, given new animation to the Spaniards, and raised 
the hope and the courage of those various states who wcn‘ suffering under the 
yoke!” 

The public mind w'as in too phrenzied a condition to listen to reason, or to 
make any proper discrimination. The general prinri])le8 of the Convention, 
which commended it to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and have justified it to all his- 
torian!, were confounded with its objectionable provisions. The advantages of 
it were ignored, and the evils of it exaggerated. The change of circumstance!, 
nvulting from Sir Ilany Burrard's disannulment of Sir Artliur We11etl<y*! 
plana, was forgotten. The relative poairiona of the three generals, their com- 
parative deserts, and the shifting ai^pecta of things under their respective control, 
were inMIed or intermixed. Sir Hew Daliymple was held to be the guiltiest. 
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—not however on flccoimt of any of his actual demerits, hut simply because 
he orijipTiated and ratified the Convention. Sir Harry Burrard, though the 
sole author of the checks and obstructions which had arrested the progress of 
victory, and occasioned most of the disappointment of the people's hopes, was 
regarded as cpmparatively innocent, merely because he was less distinguished 
than the others, and had been so very brief a period in the chief command. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was variously thought of, — ^yet never as the hero of all the 
good things in the campaign, and the zealous opponent of all the evil, — and for 
the most part was fiercely condemned, on the simple ground of having affixed 
his signature to the armistice. And the authorities of the War Office, whose 
superccssion of Sir Arthur by Sir Harry and Sir Hew, had been the real source 
of all the .arrestment of victory, all the reverses of the campaign, all the evils of 
the Convention, and all the disappointment of the nation, w'cre allowed to 
escape without remark, or were deemed too high in station or too slightly culpa- 
ble to merit censure ; while the three generals, whom their deeds had embroiled 
with one another, and had variousl}' victimized, were denounced in every form of 
public indignation, as prodigious culprits, richly worthy of the punishment of 
unprovoked and unpanlonable crime. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was incomparably the greatest sufferer under this 
storm of injustice. He did not, indeed, suffer more than the other two generals 
111 outward castigation; but he suffered immensely more in blows upon the 
heart. 11 c had, after twelve weeks* arduous absence in his country's service, set 
foot again on Britain, in full right to the nation’s gratitude for the victories he 
had achieved, and perhaps also in full expectation of some public solace for the 
nwerscs he h.ad endured ; yet he was met only, or at least cliiefly, with angiy 
elimination and fieiy invective. He had left home in the possession of a high mili- 
tary command w'hich, without any fault of his, had been suddenly taken from 
him. He had contrived a great scheme of triumph which, just when on the eve 
of being perfectly successful, his intrusive superiors had dashed to the ground, 
lie had planned successively a double line of operations against Lisbon, — a 
grand manu'uvre to cut oft’ the French army from oil their communications, — a 
pursuit after victory to scatter them to destruction, — and a special march to 
^ladrid for stimulating the heart uf the whole Peninsula ; and he had been sud- 
denly foiled in all these by his new superiors, and had also been deprived of his 
proper influence in council, yet had gone resolutely on with eveiy efibrt in his 
power to achieve all |)ossible success, and avert all possible evil. And then, on 
being driven again to Britain, instead of receiving any guerdon fiir his labours 
or any sympathy with his sufferings, he was hooted and scorned by the nation, 
as though his victories had been treasons, the indignities done to him malveisa- 
tions coinmitted by him, and his whole behaviour a continuous pabUq crimes 
If, in these circumstances, he stood firm and cool, felt no faltering of 
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no peevishftMB, no rMentttient, who will deny that he waa.an eminently fpneiit 
man t Many men| no doubt, possest true greatness, or at least the elements of 
it, amid prosperity, but not one fully evinces it, or properly enjoys the benefit of 
it, till he is sm^erely tested by adversity. 

A general demand was made throughout the kingdom that the circumstances 
connected with the Convention of Cintra should be judicially investigated, and 
the tliree commanding generals of the Portuguese campaign condignly pun<> 
ished. The public press made appeals, piiblic meetings adopted resolutions, and 
the corporate bodies of the borough towns presented addresses, all urging or 
edioing this demand. A deputation from the Corporation of the ('ity of 
London, in particular, waited on the King on the 12th of October, to express 
their astonishment and grief at the Coiuention, their belief that all elasties of 
their fellow -subjects regarded it with the same emotions, and their earnest 
request that, in justice to the outraged feelings of a brave, injured, and indig- 
nant people, whose blood and treasure hatl ht'cn ex]>ended, sueh an iiiquiiy 
might he instituted into that di>honoiutible and iin])i*ecedented transaction, as 
would lead to the conviction and punishment of the |>er8oiis by whose incapacity 
and misconduct tlie cause of Britain and her allies had been so shamefully 
sacrificed. 

The King himself was dissatisfied wdtli some jiails of Sir llew Dalrj'mple's 
conduct, and with some aitieles of the (’(invention ; so that he the more readily 
yielded to the |)Opular demand. Sir Hew llalrMnjde and Sir Harry Burrard 
were recalled from Portugal; and seven general oflieers were appointed to 
act as a Court of Inquiry', — General Sir David DiinfLis to be pifsident, and 
Generals the Earl of Moira, Lord Heatlifield, and Peter (hwig, and Lieutenant- 
Generals the Earl of Pembroke, Sir George Nugent, and Oliver Nicholls, to be 
memben. The Court were instructed to conduct their inquiry with every 
degree of aolemnity and publicity which usage and precedent could warrant, — 
to anmmon and examine all persons who might ho supposed capable of furnishing 
useful testimony, — and to re|>ort to the King both their opinion of the Conven- 
tion, and their judgment as to what ought to he done, in the vray of change or 
punishment, respecting it. They sat in the Royal (’ollcge at Chelsea; and they 
commenced their sittings on the 14tli of November,' and continued them till the 
fi7th of December. Their proret»dings, a*, pnhlislicd “ by authority,” form a large 
and very fVotby volume. Even the parts wdiich give only Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
evidence and the general results of the inquiiy occupy 90 jmges of Guxwood. 
But the cream of the wliole is strictly identical with the narrative which we have 
given in our three preceding chapteni, of the events of the camiioign and the 
drenmstanoes of the Convention. 

The only new thing, of sufficient interest to ehallenge notice, woe a noble 
intercliaiige of coorte^, and fine mutuai display of hononrmble fiteUng, ^nh 
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occurred ‘between Sir Harry Bnrrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley. ** If there has 
been any error in judgment," said Sir Harry, in reference to what he did at 
Vimiero, << it is all my own. 1 decided for myself, from what I saw and heard, 
an/l take most decidedly the whole responsibility upon myself." 1 trust that 
the Court," said Sir Arthur, will permit me to address a few words to <hem 
upon this occasion. Although 1 did differ, and do still differ, in opinion with 
Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Burrard, respecting the measures adopted im- 
mediately after the battle of the 21st of August, 1 hope it will not be deemed 
presumptuous in me, as an inferior officer, to declare to the Court and to tlie 
public the opinion which 1 have always entertained, that Sir Harry Burrard . 
decided, upon that occasion, upon fair military grounds, in the manner which 
appeared to him to be most conducive to the interests .of the country, and that 
he had no motive for this decibion which could be supposed personal to me, or 
which, as an officer, he could not avow." These words have sometimes been 
perversely and ungenerously quoted against Sir Arthur as an admission that, 
after all, Sir Harry Burrard w’as rightly cautious, and that he himself was wrong 
and rash; but they may be seen at once, by every dispassionate man, to imply 
iiulhing favourable to Sir Harry’s competency or prudence, — ^to be only a warm 
declaration of gentlemanly belief, that he acted honestly on his best convictioBS, 
w ithout any feeling inconsistent with bravery, dignity, or honours 

The members of the Court of Inquiiy were, for the most part, men of the 
same militaiy school, w’itli the same class of strategic ideas, aa Sir Hairy Burrard} 
so that they could not be supjiosed to have any favourable predilocticms toward 
Sir Arthur Welleslc}', excejiting only such as might have arisen from his suc- 
cesses and his fame, lie was also, in refei'ence to the campaign which they 
w'ere investigating, in the curious predicament of being blamed by one set of 
public men fur timidity and excessive slowness of movement, and by another fer 
rashness and excessive rapidity, — the former set saying that, if he had run at the 
French by forced marclies right irom his disembarkation, he would have caught 
them in a dispersed and unprepared condition, and might have annihilated them 
at a stroke, — and the latter tliat, if he had not been arrested in his intended 
career to Mafra by the arrival of Sir llany Burrard, or been interdicted from his 
proposed pursuit at Vimiero by Sir Hany’s interference, he would have inoorred 
high hazard of precipitating his whole army into destruction. And when nudl 
opinions were entertained in defiance of his successes, the most bitter oondemnoip 
tion would probably have been pronoimced agmnst him, by the great majority ef 
the military judges of the day, if his combats, instead of being victories, had been 
defeata. But the Court of Inquiry, clearly looking more to his tnceesseB than 
to his plans, decided that the operations of the army under Sir Arthur WeL 
Mey, $(om his lauding in Mondego Bay the lit of August, until tl^ oonriuriou 
of the action at Yimiero the 2lBt of August, wero highly honounhlB 
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cessful, and snch as mi|^t be expected from a distinguished general at the head 
of a British army of 13,000 men, augmented on the 20 th and 2 l 8 t to 17,000, 
deriving only small aid from a Portuguese corps of 1,600 men, and against whom 
an enemy not exceeding 14,000 men in the field was opposed.” This decision, 
together with the eliciting of the real circumstances under which he put his name 
to the armistice, set him right again with the nation, and evoked a return of his 
popularity. 

As to the matters which followed the supercession of Sir Arthur in the chief 
command, the Court reported that they could not pronounce with confidence 
whether or not a pursuit after the battle of the 21 st would have been efficacious, 
-—that they did not feel competent to determine whether a forv'ard movement 
then to Torres Vedraa would have been expedient, — that the assumption of the 
chief command by two officers, within so veiy brief a }>eriod of each other, at so 
critical a juncture, amid such active ojterations, necessarily occasioned some 
momentary confusion and retardation, — ^that the C'onvention of Cintra, at least 
in its general principles, had not been objected to bj*^ any of the general officers 
of the army in Portugal, — that tlie members of the Court were divided in o}>inion 
as to the fitness of it, in the relative situation of the two armies, — that they all, 
nevertheless, declared the conduct of Sir Hew Dairy mpie. Sir Harry Burrard, 
and Sir Arthun Wellesley, tliroughout the period of their respective command, to 
have been characterised by unquestionable zeal and firmness, — and that, on a 
consideration of all circumstances, they were of opinion that no further military 
proceeding on the subject of the convention was iieccshar}'. This report, it w ill 
be seen, amounted just to nothing. The members of the C'ourt, therefore, w'en> 
requested by the Duke of York, as Commander-in-chief, to state seriatim 
whether they thought that the armistice and the convention hud been advisable. 
The Bari of Moira then disapproved the armistice, and tlie other six members 
approved it. The Earl of Moira, the Earl of Pembroke, and General Nicliolls 
disapproved the convention, and the other four members a]>proved it. 

The King, on taking into consideration tlie report and opinions of the Court, 
together with accompanying documents, decided as follows : — ** While his 
Miyesty adopts the unanimous opinion of the Boanl, that no further militaiy pro- 
ceeding is necessaiy to be had upon the transactions referred to their investiga- 
rion, his Majesty does not intend thereby to convey any expression of his 
MajcBty*s satisfaction, at tlie terms and conditions of the armistice or convention. 
When those instnunents were first laid before his Majesty', the King, reserving 
ibr investigation those parts of the definitive convention in which his Majesty’s 
immediate interests were moemed, caused it to be signified to Sir Hew DsK 
lymple^ I 7 his Majes^s Secaetoiy of States that his jHajesty, neverthdeBS, fidt 
himsdf compelled at once to express his disapprobation of those articles in which 
sripnlethwis wen made dinctly ifibctiDg the intensts or ieeliiigs of the Spanish 
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and Portuguese nations. At the dose of the inquiry, the King (abstaining from 
any observations upon other parts of ihe convention) repeats his disapprobation 
of those articles, his Majesty deeming it necessary that his sentiments should be 
clearly understood, as to the impropriety and danger of thu unauthorized admis- 
sion into military conventions of articles of such a descnption, which, especially 
when incautiously framed, may lead to the most injurious consequences. His 
Majesty cannot forbear further to observe, that Lieut. (General Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple’s delaying to transmit for his information the armistice concluded on the 
22d August, until the 4th September, when he, at the same, time, trans- 
mitted the ratified convention, was calculated to produce gi*eat public incon- 
venience, and that such public inconvenience did, in fact, result therefrom.” 

Thus nearly all the enormous mass of accusation submitted to the inquiry of 
the (lourt evaporated during the process of investigation; and what remained of 
it fell entirely on Sir Hew DalrMiiplc. But neither he nor Sir Harry Bnrrard 
was ever again enijdoyod in any iinportant military service. Their whole cemrse 
of notoriety in niilitarv history, with the exception of some immediately preceding 
services on the part of Sir Hew, was comprised in the brief period of their 
com])etition with Sir Arthur Wellesley. They burst suddenly into view like 
two comets, rushing right toward the brightest body in our military sky, and 
looking as if they wouhl dislodge him from his sphere; but they only swept 
round him, with such cfi'ect as nionientarily to startle observers, and then dis- 
appeared suddenly and for ever, while he shone on in stead}' splendour, and was 
thenceforth acknow'letlgcd as the centre of all the revolving bodies, both regular 
and erratic, within our military system. 

Sir Arthur, imiiiediately after hi^ return from Portugal, had resumed the 
duties of his office, u.s (^hief Seci’ct.'iry for Ireland ; and at the conclusion of the 
proceedings of tlje (^ourt of Inquiry, he w'ent to Dublin. Parliament having 
reassembled in danuar}', 1H09, he returned to Lunduii to attend the House of 
romiiioiis: and on the 27th of tTunuan', when in his place there, he ret;eived the 
thanks of the House for his conduct at Rolica and Vimiero. After the events 
of last year,” said the Speaker to him, “it was imposbihlc that Parliament should 
reassemble w ithout directing its earliest attention to the sendees of the British 
army in Poitugal; and amidst the contending oj>inions which have prevailed 
upon other questions, the })ubllc voice has been loud and general in admiration of 
your splendid achievements. It is ytmr praise to have inspired your troops with 
unshaken confidence and unbounded anlour, — to ha\c commanded, not the 
obedience alone, but the hearts and afiectiuii'. of your eompaniuns in arms; and 
having planned your operations wdth the skill and {mmiptitude wliudi havo so 
eminently characterised all your former exertions, you have again led the armies 
of yofur country to battle with the same deliberate valour and triumphant success 
which have long since rendered your name illustrious in the remotest parts of this 

2 K 
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empire. Militaiy glory has ever been dear to this nation, and great militaiy 
exploits in the field and upon the ocean have their sure reward in royal favour 
and the gratitude of Parliament. It is therefore with the highest satisfaction 
that, in this fresh instance, I now proceed to deliver to you the thanks of this 
House; and I do now, accordingty. bv the command and in the name of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of* (treat Britain and Ireland, thank you for 
the distinguished valour, ability, and conduct dis)>layed by you on the 17th and 
2lBt of August laat in Portugal; on the latter of which days you obtained at 
Vimiero, over the army of the ciieiiiy, a signal victory, honourable and glorious 
to the British arms.” The tliniiks of the House of Lords were unanimously 
voted, in nearly the same terms, on the 2Hil of •Tunnaiy; and were conveyed to 
Sir Arthur by the Lord Chancellor. Sir Arthurs replies might ]ierhaps ha\e 
been ex|K*cte<l to take some tinge of eohnir or atuju* glow of fcn'oiir from the 
ordeal through which lie had jiassed since aeliicving the victories; hut they dis- 
play not a trace of eitlicr, and are strictly akin to his former effusions on similar 
occasions. 

On the 6th of Fehruiiiy, ?^ir Arthur, watching over the duties dl’ his Insh se- 
rretaiy’sliip, obtained leave to bring in two hills, — the oiu* to enable (‘ertuin public 
functionaries in li'cland to frank Iettei*s. and the other to amend and consolidate 
the various laws relating to the Irish militia. After this, a conspicuous iiicinber 
of the House made a long s|K?ecli respeeting tin* child seeretarvship of Ireland 
being held by Sir Arthur during his uhseiiee on military duty, and concluded 
by moving ** that the office of chief secivtarv for Ireland is an effective office of 
the highest responsibilin. Mliich cannot In* held h\ ain )KM’son absent from tlie 
realm, — and that the emoluments of that offiee ought lutt to U* enjoyed hy any 
person wlio is rendered tillable hv In'* situation to ]H.>rform tlie duties thereof." 
Sir Arthur repliisl that lie origiiialK acce]»ted the <»ffice oii^ tlie clear under- 
standing of nivt being iiicapacitatiii In it from assuming an\ military coininand; 
that, both at going to Deiimark* ami at troing to Poitiigal, lie had formally 
relinqiiisherl his claim to it, so as to lea\c the (TO^ eminent |K*riectly fi’ce to con- 
fer it on some other iM'rsnii: that at hi" return, on fach oeeasion, he hud fouml 
it lying vacant fi>r him, solely in ronse(|iience of the kind wish of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to avail himself still of his «.i>niees: and that, during all the 
periods of his alisence from it, he had declinerl to Hcee]it any of its einoluinents. 
This vindication was lomplete: and the motion on the subject nas withdrawn, 
-^the mover remarking that his only object was to ]>reveiit the present case from 
being made a pn*cedeiit. 

In February, also, Sir Arthur acterl a rnnspicnous part before the House, 
in a long inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York, as ('ommander-in-chief 
of the Forces. That inqniiy had reference principally to promotion and ex- 
changes in the army; it originated in fama, and was introduced hy a formal 
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charge; and, though iailing to destroy tlie inma, so that the Royal Duke felt 
obliged at the end of it to resign his office, it nevertheless terminated in a vote 
of complete acquittal, by a majority of 278 against 19(). Sir Arthur Wellesley 
appeared in it both as a cited witness and as a voluntaiy' speaker; and he had 
great influence, from his high integrity and superemiiient military character, in 
determining the majority. He said, among other things — nul)l\ l(M)king at the 
army, not as it ought to be, but as compared t(j what it had been, and goiierously 
forgetting the great care and labour which its deficient state had occasioned to 
himself — “ He felt bound in duty, as well us in justice, to speak of the condition 
of the arm} lately under his c/tinmand in Portugal, whose gallant acliievements 
had so recentlv recei\ed the thanks of the House. Ho really believed tlieie 
never liad been an arm} in a higher state of discipline, from the staff dtmn to 
the meanest wddier in tlie ranks; and if the army had not iierfonned the feats 
uhieh it had done, and earned the reward of public thanks which it had receive<l, 
he himself, and not the (^ninmander-in-Chief, would have been to blame. Such 
a declaration he thought to he due from him to Ilis Ro} nl Highness, to whose 
superior inilitury talents, and uiii'cniittiug zeal and assiduity, the high state of 
discipline whiidi the British ami} could now boast w’^us certainly to be attri- 
Imtetl.'' 
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HB ABTMim WBLLBBLXY’B PU8IT10N WITH IHK BRITISH OOVERNIIBMT— BIB UETTER OR THE IIILI- 
TABT FBOBPECTS OF THL PERINMLS— TIIA RE-lItRBl‘TION 0» THE FRENCH INTO SPAIN— THE CON- 
DITION AMD OVERTHROW OF THE SPANISH FORCES— AIR JOHN UOORF’S CAMPAIGN— THE BATTLE OF 
OQBCNNA— THE DEATH AND CHARACTER 0> SIR JOHN MOURE. 

SiK Artliui* W’elleslcy, ^\liatevt'r had been tlie motive for superseding him in 
Portugal, or liowever loud the temporary popular outcry against him, never for 
a moment lost the confidence of the chief authorities of the empire. They 
might blame some of their own number, but could not possibly blame him, for 
the feeble termination of the campaign. They knew all along that his conduct 
was pre-eminently brilliant; and they must have admired it quite as much 
under the reversal of his jilans as during liis cju*eer of victory. His tine temper 
and unflagging zeal w'ere fully as valuable to them us his skill and cnerpy'. 
They, therefore, continued, as much during Sir Hew Duln’inples (‘otnmand as 
during his own, to <‘onsult him confidential 1 > on the highest affairs of the cam- 
paign; and, after the complete public vindication of his cliaractcr by the (^ourt 
of Inquiry, they waited only a fit (qqiortuiiity to ])Ut him at the head of a 
stronger army than before, to |»erfonn new exploits in the Peiiiii.siilu. 

But when that o])portunitv arrived, the state of jarties tliere had become 
immeasurably w'orse than when he left it; insuniueh that his aceepting tlie new 
commission, to confront the dangers then ram))uiit, w us grandly heroic. ** An 
abrupt change of fortune liad wholly reversed the i dative jxisitions of French 
and English. The successes of the sumincr and autumn had expelled Napo- 
leon's forces from Portugal, and from nearly nine-tenths of the territoiy* of Spain, 
the only ground still occupied by the invaders being a ]iortion of the iiiountain- 
008 districts behind the Ebro. Thus, offer bwi‘e])ing the whole Peninsula before 
them by a single mandi, and establishing tlietiiselves at Madrid and Lisbon with 
less trouble than had been experienced at Brustuds or Amsterdam, the French 
armies found themselves suddenly driven back, by a return tide of conquest, to 
the very foot of the Pyrenees; and now, in like manner, the English, after 
gaining possession of Portugal in a month’s campaign, and closing niund upon 
their enemies in Spain as if to complete the victory, were as suddenly hnrled 
hack again to the coast, while the Peninsnla again passed apparently under the 
dominion of Napoleon, to be finally rescued by a struggle of tenfold severity.** 
Some notice of the French re-con<|iiest, together with the disasters whicli it 
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inflicted on the BritMli, is necessary to the comprehension of the drcumstances 
in which Sir Arthur Wellesley reappeared in Portugal; and it may be appro- 
priately introduced by a letter from Sir Arthur to Lord Castlereagh, on the 
military aflairs of the Peninsula. This was written near Lisbon, on the 5th of 
September, 1808, — fifteen days before Sir Arthur set sail for Britain. It is one 
of jthe most masterly public documents ever penned, — ^remarkable alike for clear 
comprehension of obscure facts, saj^acious foresight of contingent e\ ents, and the 
ablest military advice under very complicated probabilities, — advice which would 
most likely have led to bighl} advantf^i^ous results if it had been promptly fol- 
lowed, and which certainly bec'aine the index of dire disaster in so far as it was 
neglected or contravened: — 

** 1 must apprise you, howev er, that our information here of the state of 
affairs in Spain is very defective; that wc, or at least I, do not know what 
is the position, whut arc the imnibers, what are the means, or what ought tc 
be the objects of the French army in Spain; and 1 am equally ignorant of the 
state of the force of the Spaniards. 1 rather believe, however, that the 
French army in Spain now consists of about 40,000 men, of which number 
:il)out 5,000 are cavalr}, ami that they are under the command of Marshal Bes- 
sicix's, and are stationed sumewlieiv about Vittoriu in Biscay. The probability 
that tln*y will be reinforced must depend upon the state of affairs in the other 
parts of Euro]ic. of wliich 1 have no knowledge whatever; but if the attention 
of the French Crovernnicnt is not called to other quarters, we must expect that 
the French army in Spain will be increased at an early’’ perioil to a very large 
.imouiit. The amount <if tlie force with w'hich operations can be carried on in 
^paill is another and a very iiuiterial conshleratioii, vvbieli bears upon the whole 
question; and from all that I have heard of the state of the resources in tlie 
country, 1 should doubt wlietbcr it w'ould be prnctic.able to carry on operations 
111 Spain w itli a larger corps than 40,()(K) men. There may be utlier corps de 
reserve, and enqiloycil in o])eratioiis on other lines, or on the same line, in the 
}>nitcction f)f eonvt»ys from France, &e., die., but it is not probable that the 
corps in front will exceed 10, (KK) men. You must consider this, however, aa a 
mere mutter of opinion fimndud ujmmi general information of the state of the 
resources in Spain, in which 1 may be much mistaken. 

“ The next jHiint for consideration is the fiirce of the Spaniards. I really 
know of nothing that they have in the sliajie of an army, capable of meeting the 
French, excqvting that uiidejr (ieiicral Casta nos. General Cuesta has some 
cavalry in Cnstille; General Galluzzo some more in Estrenmdura; and Blake's 
army of (Tollicia may in time become an efficient coi'ps. But those armies of 
peasantiy which in Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia have cut up French corps, 
must not be reckoned upon, (at least at present,) as efficient armies to meet the 
French troops in the field. It is most probable that tliey will not, and indeed 
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cannot, leave their provinces; and if they could, no officer could calculate a 
great operation upon such a body. I doubt not that, if an accurate report could 
be made upon their state, they want arms, ammunition, money, clothing, and 
militaiy equipments of every description ; and although such a body are very 
formidable and efficient in their own <‘ouritrv, and jirobably ctjual to its defen(*e, 
they must not be reckoned upon out of it: and in any case, it is impossible. to 
estimate the effect of their effoits. In some coses, equal numbers will oppose 
with success the French troops; in others. ],(K)() Frenchmen, with cavalry and 
artillery, will disperse thousands of them ; and no reliaiu‘e can be placed on them 
in their present state. 

“ The result, then, of* my inforinatioii of the ])resent state of the Spanish dbree 
to be op|K>sed to tlie French is, that there art‘ about 2.’),0()() men under (*asta- 
nos now ready, and about the same number under Hlake in (Inlliciu, iiiKtn whom 
yon may reckon as efficient trtiops. All the ivst may bec'omc so, and ina}' be 
useful in different ways even at pre.Heiit; but you must not found the arrangc*- 
inent for a great militaiy operation <»n their utility or efficienc\ . 1 understand 

that Goveniinent had ]iroiiiis(*d 1(),(MM) men to ( 'astanos, and I have lu* doubt 
whatever tliat a corps well er|iiipj)ed consisting of about ir>,<MK) men, inehiding 
a proportion of British caialrv and aitilleiy, uoidd be highly useful to him. 
This would make lii.s army 40,0(MI men, of vvhich the Hritisli cor}>s would be tlie 
best troops that eould la? found aiuulien*; and his army, aided by the insunrec- 
tion from the otlier provinces of S]min, uoiild be the oj>erating army against 
what I have supposed to la* the French o|ienning army. This British corps 
should advance from Portugal, to Hliieli kingdom it would l>e in the mean time 
a defence. 

“You should leave in P(»rtugal a British corj>8 of .■»,00() men, to Im» stationed 
at and in the ncighliourhood of LLsIam, with ]>rohabl\ a small garrison in Klvas. 
The object in stationing this eoqis in Portiigid is re* give strt^iigth t<i the govern- 
ment which 3 'ou w'ill establish hen*, and to rrmder it inde|H>ndent of the factions 
and intrigues b}' which it will lie assailed on all sides. You tmght to send to 
Lisbon, in the qualiU’ of th«‘ King’s umlmssador, a discreet {a'rson, wlut eould 
superintend the management of the affairs of this countn', particuilarly the ex- 
penditure of the monev which must suppl\ tor its w'uiits, and its application 
to the purposes for which it will he given, namely, to pnwide a iiiilitary defence. 

“ The next consideration is the emjihymcnt of the remainder of the army 
now in Portugal, amounting by estimate to alauit l(f,(KKl men, with an addi- 
tional corps of 10, (KN) men assembled and read}* in England, and some cavalry. 
1 acknowledge that 1 do not think the affairs in S|Miin are in so prosperous a 
state^ as that you ran tnist in operations within that kingdom the whole dispos- 
able force which England possesses, without adopting measures of prseontion 
which will render its retreat to the sea-cuast nearly certain. Besides this, I will 
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not conceal from you that our people are so new in the field, that I do not know 
of persons capable of supplying, or, if supplied, of distributing tlie supplies, to 
an army of 40,000 men, British troops, acting together in a body. Even if 
plenty could be expected to exist, we should starve in the midst of it, for want 
of due arrangement. But the first objection is conclusive. We may depend 
upon it that whenever we shall assemble an army, the French will consider its 
defeat and destruction their first object, particularly if Buonaparte should be at 
the head of the French troops himself; and if the operations of our army should 
be near tlie French frontier, he will have the means of multiplying, and will 
multijily the numbers upon our army, in such a degree as must get tlie better of 
thenar For the British army, therefore, we must have a retreat open, and tliat 
retreat must be the sea. 

“ Our operations can*ied on from Portugal and the north of Spain would, as 
YOU truly ohserv'c, involve us in u line of operations much too long. The retreat 
would be difficult, if not impossible. This objection, you will say, would apply 
etpially to the corjjs of 1 r),()(M) men projjosed to Iw employed with Castanos. 
First, I conceive tliat there is a great deal of difference between the risk of the 
IfiN > of such a corps as thh, and that of the loss of* th(‘ whole of the disposable 
lone of (ireat Britiiin. Socondh, it does not follow that, because the whole 
Hritisli nriiiy couhl not make its I'etreat into Portugal, a coqis of 15,(MX) could ^ 
not. Tliiixlly, it docs not follow that this f*orps of 15, (XH) men would necessarily 
n’tivat upon l*ortugal. Being a jiart of Castanos* anny, it might retire with his 
troops int<» Andalusia, leaving tht* froiitu*rs of Portugal to be defended by the 
Portuguese and the British corps of 5,<KK) men, till those, or a ]>art of them, 
would again be brought round to the Tagus, or could enter Portugal by Algarve. 

I conclude, then, that although this cor|i& might be risked, and its retreat to the 
sea should he eonsideivd in some degree en C air, that of the whole disposable 
force of (iivat Britain ought to be, and must Ik', saved. 

The only elficieiit )dan of o{K*rutioub in w Inch the British troops can be 
employed, consistently with this view', is upon the flank and ivar of the enemy^s 
urhance towards Madrid, by an issue fn»m the Asturias. 11 it be true, as is 
stated by the Asturian deputies in London, that their countiy is remarkably 
strong, and that it is secure from French iiivasitm, — if it be true that the forts of 
Santander and (iijon, tlii* former particularly, oiv secure harbours in the winter, — 
and if the w alls can give to both or either the means of making an embarkation, 
even if the enemy should be able to retreat through the mountains, — the Asturias 
is the country we should secure iiiiiuediately, in which we should assemble our 
disposable force as soon as possible, and issue forth into the plains either by Leon 
or tlie pass of Beynosa. The army could then have a short althou^ probably 
a difficult communicatioii with the sea, which must be carried on by mnle^ of 
vvhich there ore plenty in the country. It could co-operate with Blake's GaUician 
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army, and could prass upon tlie enemy’s right flank and rear, and turn liis 
position upon the Ebro, which it is evident he intends to make his first line. To 
secure the Asturias, as soon as jamsible, you may depend upon it is your first 
object in Spain, and afterwards to assemble witliin that country' your whole 
disposable force after marching the detachment to (’astunos. 

** There are some points of detail which must attended to in these 
arrangements. The army now in tliis country' might cither be marched into 
L#eon, or it might be embarked and ti-aiisjiortwl to (Tijon or Santander. The 
latter would be the quickest operation : by tlie ndo])tion of the former, its artil- 
lery, ill its present form, iiiiglit iiccompaiiy* it : but it must be recollected that, 
if the artilleiy should be kcjit in its present ft>rm, in case of retivat it must be 
left behind in the plains, as 1 niiderstaiid there is no carriage-road across the 
mountains of Asturias. The trmips, tlum, now in this country ought to be 
eiiibarkecl in the Tagus, and sent Ut the Astiiri.is; and ordnance carriage's ought 
to be sent from England without loss of time, ^^hich r-an he taU-n to jncces, and 
carried hy' hand, or when put together can be rlrnwn by' horses. The re]iorts, 
which 'will be made hy* the oftieers sent to thost* countries, will state whether 
cavoliy can pass through them ; I should think lh(*y might, as I see that w lier- 
ever a mule can go a horse can likewise. If so, the ca\alrv from England 
should likewise be landed in Asturias; if not, tlie ea\aln’ should K landed at 
(’orumia or Ferrol, and join the army in the plains, thmugh the passes of Gal- 
licia, which we knoiv are practicable ll>r cavalry. 

** There n'mains now to he eonsidere*! only the operations of the Sicilian 
corjis, consisting of men. In the present state of affairs, tlie (loverii- 

ment will probably not deem it ex|»edient to remove this corps from the Medi- 
terranean. If the S})aniards should In* uhlo to make any head against the, 
French on the left of their line in ('atnhniia, and <»n tire lower Ehro, this corps 
might n'inforee that part of the .Spanish insiiiTectioii. ktvping its ivtreat always 
open to the sea. This, ho\ever, wfuild he lerv dilHeult. the French being in 
possession of llarcolona ; and )irob.nblv tliv sii'gc of that plac'c, uirled by the 
insurgents of ('ntnionia, would be the most this corps would pt*rforin. And 
whether the ojieration should be s«eeessfully included, or tjie i'orjis should l>e 
forced to re-cinbark in consequeiuM- of the approach of tlic stroiigi*!* French force, 
it would materially aid the operations of the ti*oops in the <*cntrc «if Sjiain. 

“ The result of all these o|K»rations, wdiicii must, for the pn*sent, ho distinct, 
would be to confine the French to their line of the Ebro for the presemt, and 
eventually t(* oblige them to retire u]k>ii their own frontier. Time w’ould' be 
gained for the further organ ixation the Spanish (lovcnimeiit and force; by 
the judicious and effectual emjdoymcnt of which, the Britiili (lovormnent would 
be enabled to withdraw its troops from Spain, to employ them in other ports of 
Eiunope. As for preventing the retreat of the French from S|uiiii, H h quite out 
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of the question. They haye poasesmon of all the fiurtreaaea on this aide of the 
Pyrenees, through which mountains there are not less than forty passes by wh«& 
troops could mardi. Besides, if it were possible under these circumstanoes to 
place an army in their rear, with the object of cutting them off firom France^ 
you might depend upon it that all France would rise as one man for their re- 
lief and the result would be the loss of the army which would be so employed.*’ 

The French army m Spain, at the date oi this letter, was all stationed, ex- 
actly where Sir Arthur supposed, in and near Vittoria, — the centre of it resting 
oil tliat town, and the two wings curving round from San Sebastian to Pampe- 
liina. But it vt as on tbe eve of receiving enormous reinforcements; so that, as 
he conjectured, it was increased at an early period to a very large amount.** 
Juliet’s army, too, as he had foreseen, no sooner landed in France, from its 
e\ acuation of Portugal, than it marched direct to the Spanish frontier. 

Buonaparte, instantly on hearing of the reverses of his troops in the Penin- 
sula, prepared to deal one of his most tremendous blows of punishment and con^ 
(]ucst. He doubted not that, by one of his mightiest efforts, he could suddenly 
St like down all opposition to his authority within the whole encircling seas of the 
1 \ ninsula; and be adopted measures to indict the sublime blow in such a fashion 
js should at once coniound the Spamai*ds and Portuguese, terrify the British, 

I uuse the French to the most enthusiastic admiration of his genius, and consoli^ 
date his power oi confirm his influence over the civilized world. His eagles at 
that moment w'ere flying on the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube, in Denmark, 
111 Prussia, ui Poland, in Italy, and in Dalmatia, over veteran l^ons who had 
won many a fight, and believed tliemselve** invincible, — over altogether not 
li wer than half-a-milbon of weU disciplined soldiers, who gloried in serving him; 
tliey were flying also in France itself, over a whede people, who were entiiefy 
subject to his sincreign will, madly fond of tlicir country’s aggrandizement, and 
both able and willing, if need were, to increase his armed force to a grand total 
of two millions of men; so that it seemed as if he required only to issue a oom- 
inand, in order to precipitate such an overwhelming host upon the Peninsula as 
sliould instantly make it all hb own. 

He began, thnragh the medium of reports to liis senate, to vindicate his des- 
picable claim to the sovereignty of the Peninsula. He next adopted measures 
tor recalling select portions of his veteran legions, with tlie view of sending them 
to Spain. He next called upon Jiis senate to sanction a gi*cat levy of new 
Unops, by a special exercise of the powers of the conscription. He next, by a 
short smart series of political movements, attempted to bind up the nort h - e as t 
of Europe to peace, and performed some diplomatic manoeuvres with Britain. 
He then made various public demonstrations, on occasion of the march of his iwt- 
eran iegioDB through France^ with the twofold purpose of flattering the soldbli 
and inquriting the people. And Anally he went in great pomp firam Paris to die 
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Pymieei to conduct in panaa the intended triumplisiit pxognn tiuoai^ tfae 
Peninsula. His* addresses on these occasions were in his most ohaneteriitie 
style, tiiUy iudicatiag hm habitual desires, and imaging his mind; and two or 
three extracts from them are well worth being quoted, in order to show the 
strong stem mixture of blaster, bravado, bombast, mendacity, audacions daring, 
dashing enterprise^ rank fieebooteiy, and intense hostility to England, with 
which the British antagonists of tlie French armies, particularly in the Penin- 
snla, had perpetually to contend. 

Uis right to the sovereignty of Spain was asserted on the twofold ground that 
that oountiy had naturally a community of interest with France, and that the 
seizure of it was essential to tlie overthrow' of Bridsh power. Would the 
Emperor permit Britain to say, < Spain is one of my provinces. My fla^ driven 
from the Baltic, the North Sea and the Levant, and even from the shores of 
Perria, mles in the ports of France.* No, never! To prevent so diagracefril a 
copsnmmation, two millions of gallant soldiers were ready to scale the Pyrenees, 
and chase the English from the Peninsula. If the French fought for the liberty 
of tlie seas, it was first necessary to wrest S)iuin from the tyrant of the ocean. 
If th^ finqi^t for peace, it (*ould not be obtained till tlie fomenters of war had 
been driven from the Spanish territoT)'. If they fought for honour, they must 
infliert prompt and signal vengeance for tlie outrages emnmitted against the 
French name in Sfiain. At last the English would be made to feel those evils 
which tliey had so long inflicted on others. * They will be beaten,’ said one of 
the addresses, * destroyed, dis|jer8ed ;* or they will fiy. as they did at Toulon, at 
the Holder, at Dunkirk, and in Sweden, — wherever tlie French annies have 
been aide to find tliem. * Their expulsion frtuu Spain would be the ruin of 
their canae; it would exhaust their resfiuroes, and annihilate their last hope. 
In tfau contest the wi^hos of all Europe would be with France!' ” 

In his message to the Senate, calling for a ni*w oonscriprion, Buonaparte 
•aid,"! am determined to prosecute tlie war in Spain witli the utmost rigour, 
and Id destroy the armies which England has poured into that coontiy. The 
future security of my subjects, a inaritiine peace, and tlie security of conunerce, 
dqfiend on the success of these important operations. Frenchmen, all my under- 
takuigs have but one object,'— your happiness and the permanent piusperi^ of 
your children; and if I know you ari|^ you will hasten to comply with tliis 
new call on your exeitiona, which is rendered nec ea saiy by the interests of your 
coantty.” 

flis veteran legions he cansed to be received with public honoon in e s m y 
town in France through which they passed; and to their advanced gnard, when 
reviewing them in Paris, he mid,— "8aldist% after hairing trimn^ied m the 
hanks of the Demdie and the Visbila, with rapid stapa you hove possri thmugh 
Osfmaay. This day, withont a moment of rapon^ 1 eommnnd yqn to tBaverse 
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Fnaotb StMua^ I hanre need of yon. The hideoiu presence of the Leopard* 
oontaimnates the penuiiala of Spam and Poitngal. In tenw he mnat fly before 
yon. Let ni bear our tiinraphal ea^^ to the pilkn of Hercnles; there dbo 
we here injuries to avenge. Soldiers, yoo have anrpasaed the renown of modem 
aimiea, but yon have not yet equalled the j^ory of those Romans who, in one 
and the Same campaign, were vtctorions upon the Rhine and the Euphrates, in 
Illyria and upon the Tagus. A long peace, a lasting prosperity, riiaU he the 
reward of your labours. A real Frenchman could not, should not, rest until 
the seas are free and open to all. Soldiers, all that you have done, all that you 
will do, for the happiness of the French people and for my glory, shall be eteiv 
nally engraven on my heart.” 

All France and most of its dependencies, all French soldiers and most 
French civilians, were deluded into enthusiastic belief that what Bnonaparte 
said about Spain and Britain was true, and that his project in reference to them 
was right and glorious. The whole country surged with excitement, and all 
the roads to the Pyrenees glittered with arms; and, in order to give a ^nish to 
the scene, he appeared on the throne, on the 25th of October, amid the assem- 
bled councils of the empire, and arrogantly said, — I have felt that, before I 
could be happy, 1 needed to be asMured that France was happy. The peace ef 
Presburg and of Tilsit, the assault of Copenhagen, the designs of En^and 
against all nations on the ocean, the revolutions of Constantinople, the msurteo- 
tions of Spain and Portugal, have each exercised an influence on the uffiurs of 
the world. Russia and Denmark are rincere friends of France. The Amer- 
icans have abandoned the seas rather than confess tbeir maritime slavery. 
And part of my legions are marching against the armies which have been 
formed or disembarked in Spain. It b a particular favour of that Plrovideiice 
v^liich has always watched over our arms, that passion has so blinded the Eng- 
lish as to induce them to abandon the protection of the sea, and at fength pro- 
duce their army on the Continent. I set out in a few days to put myself at the 
head of my forces, and, with (rod’s assistance, to crown my brother, king of 
Spain, in Madrid, and to plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon.” 

** Ilis vaimts and his impieties,” remarks Southey, ^ were, of ooune, echoed 
by those whom he addressed. But their flattery was for exceeded by the hm- 
guage of some deputies from the new Italian departments, who had audimioe on 
the same day. * The destinies of the whde world,' they told him, * were confided 
by the Almighty to hb impenetrable views, to the supreme power of hb genitii^ 
to the minenkmi exploits of hb arms. Hence a new order of things, aheody 
written in tbe books of the Eternal, was prepared for their country. In the 
necessity in wbbb be was to orecthrow, to destroy, to dbperw att enemieB m the 
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wind dissipdtM the dust, he was not an exterminating angel, — but he was the 
being that extends his thoughts, and measures the fuse of the earth, to re-estab- 
lish its happiness upon a better and surer basis. He was destined before all ages 
to be the man of God’s ri^t hand, the sovereign master of all things.’ Lan- 
guage of more idolatrous adoration was never listened to by the frantic Caligula, 
nor,uttered hy the infiituated followers of Sabatai Levi. It was not, however, 
too gross for the tyrant to whom it was addressed; and he applauded it in his 
reply.” 

Buonaparte reached Bayonne on the 3d of November; and, after remaining 
there five days, till his last column had passed by, he moved on to Vittorin. 
The army which he had then collected for overa'hclming tlic Peninsula, and 
driving the Leopard into the sea,’* comprised upwanls of 40,000 cavalry, “ un- 
equalled fin* enterprise and knowledge of war,” and a grand total of nearly 320,000 
soldiers. After making large allow'ances for the sick and the absent, and ample 
deductions for garrisons and for separate service in the eastern prorinccs, at least 
180,000 were available for sweeping right on to Madrid and Salninanca and 
Lisbon, toward all the south and the west. Buonaparte fonned an immense 
reserve, consisting of the imperial guard, the heav^’ cavalry, and a htrong artil- 
lery, and arranged the rest of the army into eight separate corps, each adapted 
to act with facility as a component part of a large army, and provided with light 
cavalry, a park and train of artillery, engineers, sappers, and miners, and a com- 
plete civil administration, to enable it to take the field as an independent fbrci'.” 
The reserve he retained under his own immediate command; and the first corps 
he assigned to the command of Victor, Duke of Bclluno, — the sef'ond, to the 
eoifimand, first of Bessi^res, Duke of Istria, and soon afterwards to that of Soult, 
Duke of Dalmatia, — the third, to the command of Moncey, Duke of Comeg- 
lianoy— the fourth, to the command of Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzie, — the fifth, 
to the command of Mortier, Duke of Treviso, — the sixth, to the command of 
Ney, Duke of Elchingen, — the seventh, to the command of General St. Cyr, — 
and the ei^th, to the command of Junot, Duke of Abrantes. Thus were fully 
realised two conjectures of Sir Arthur Wellesley — not ap]>arently, at first sight, 
very reconcilable with each other, — that Buonaparte would assail Spain with 
large masses of soldiers, and that yet he would not anywhere put into collision 
wkh his antagonists there a larger corps than forty thousand men. 

The Spanish farces opposed to Buonaparte comprised about 182,000 men. 
But 80 many as 57,000 of these were in reserve corps at Llanes, La Mancha, 
Taiaven, and Segovia, most of them too distant from the I^renees to make any 
rwiitanrc to the torrent of invasion, and at the sanm time all too miieiabfy 
eq ui pped to promise l^gh service in intemal defenipe. These corps also wore 
unte the command of Cuesta, Bdvidere, and other leaders, who had no umly 
of pnrpoae either among tifaemselve% or in any way whidi could seeuie efficiaBt 
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co-opention. The rest of the foroei were disposed in three armies^ leparatod 
from one another by deep ravines, fiirmidable rivers, and impassable monntaiiu^ 
commanded by proud, jealous, incompetent, independent generala^ and aggre- 
gately scattered over a front of countiy no less than about 200 miles in extent* 
The anny of the right, under Falafox, comprised 18,000 in&ntry and 500 
cavaliy, almost all Arragonese, and lay chiefly between Saragossa and San- 
guessa. The army of the centre, under Castane% comprisod 27,000 infantry 
And 1,800 cavaliy, together with 36 pieces of cannon, and lay chiefly at Tainh- 
zona and Agreda, directly opposite the centre of the French position. And the 
army of the left, under Blake, comprised about 30,000 infiintiy, with 26 guns 
and only a handiiil of cavalry, and lay among the rocky mountains around the 
sources of the Ebro. 

The state of these forces was not better than Sir Arthur Wellesley conjec- 
tured it to be. Buonaparte, indeed, estimated it at nearly the same rate of efli- 
riciicy which Sir Arthur did, saying that the whole of the Spanish forces were 
nut capable of beating 2.5,000 French in a reasonable position. ^ The enthu- 
siastic movements of the Spanish people,’* remarks Colonel Jones, ^^were not 
attended with those great results which had been so confidently anticipated. 
Innumerable volunteers continued eveiywhere to enrol themselves, and each 
l)rovince completed a coiihiderable army; but as the different juntas appointed 
the officerb, and tenaciously retained the command of their respective levies, no 
general system was followed; and the interests of a gallant and zealous people 
weie sacrificed to potty jealousies, and the iucompetcncy of local governors. The 
exertions of the commonalty merited a better fati*, as the most moderate calcu- 
lation will show that in the short space of four months, 170,(KX) combattnts 
marched against the enemy; and when the number of recruits spread over the 
different provinces is taken into the account, it will be found that npwandt of 
200,000 individuals in that period voluntarily enrolled themselves, — a flwcf 
amply suffi<'ient to have secured the independence of Spain, had it been rao- 
dcred effective by proper equipments and organization. So different, however, 
was the caiK>, that at no period were more than 50,000 men fully clothed and 
equipped; and when formed into armies, they wanted every component part, 
having neither generals nor staff of experience, neither commissariat nor stores, 
surgeons nor medicines, — being a mere body of infantiy, with a disproportion- 
ately small artillery and few cavaliy, or rather a collection of individuala urged 
forward by the best and most patriotic motives, but utterly incapable of acting 
together as a machine.” " If the reader,” remarks Major Sherer, ^ will pictiflra 
to himself a vast body of local militia suddenly assembled in England, with efll- 
cers of unspeakably less intelligence than those of an English local militia, nand 
quite as little experience, — with a system of movement, old, flirma], combraii^ 
and slow,— men half-clothed, half-anned, and oomnuukled by proud ahd bbad- 
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nate genento of no experienoe, — ^he will see many of nush annies as aetually 
met in battle the diaciplined and brave conqaeron of Germany, under the gttkU 
anoe of leaders alike diatinguiahed by their talents and their exploits.** 

A Central Govomment was installed at Aranjnex on the 26th of September. 
This ought to have concentrated the energies of the kingdom against the com- 
mon enemy; the more so as it appointed a military board to regulate the ope- 
rations of the armies. But it was too discordant and corrupt, too ignorant and 
foolish, too imbecile and timid, too vain and presumptuous to accomplish any 
real good. It represented nearly all the conflicting elements of the numerous 
local juntas, amassed without combining their respective jealomdes, and acquired 
no power to supersede them, or even seriously to reduce their influence, in their 
bwn several spheres. Its members, in man}' instances, were undisguised scram- 
b^for place and pelij so sordidly intent on their private interests as to be 
incapable of any real care for the public wellbi>ing. It took aggregately to itself 
the title of Majesty, gave to its president the title of Highness, and a salary of 
25,000 crowns aryear, and decreed to each of its members the title of Excellency, 
a salaiy of 5,000 crowns Sr-year, and tlie jirivilege of exemption flrom arrest. It 
initiated its power over the nation by making u public entry into Madrid, pro- 
claiming a general amnesty, scattering money among the crowds of people in 
the streets, and granting a reduction of the duties on tobacco. It was blind to 
the condition of its armies, to the state of Euro)>ean politics, to the prowess of 
Buonaparte, and to the necessity for its leaning on the arms as well as on the 
subtidiea of Britain. It had utterly exaggerated, contorted, quixotic notions of 
ita military strength. It imagined that the French armies would flee into 
iiVmoe the moment that its own conironted them. It superintended its generals, 
not to give them the sinews of war, or to work them into unity of action, or in 
any way to economise their forces, but only to hmit them severally on to battle. 
It even marred or broke tlieir authority, at the most critical moments, by changes 
aad aupercessioDS, arising out of precipitate haste to beat the French. It ap- 
pointed CastanoB to be the president of the military board for managing the 
affaiiB of its armies, but at the same time decidcil that he would not need to take 
bia seat in that capacity till the enemy should be driven across the frontiers. 
Aqd it manifested a ridicnlous jealousy lest a British army should penetrate to 
the Pyrenees, in time to share with the Spanish armies the gloiy of overwhehn- 
the Fnoch. Napier's dark picture of Spain at this hour of her greatest peril 
ii^ iberefbre, not overcolonred: — ** Disunion, cupidity, incapaci^ in the hi^^ier 
oedara; the patriotic ardour visibly abating among the lower classes; the mien 
fpnaping^ improvident, and boasting; the enen^ powerful ; the people mauber- 
dfnrta^ and the SffitiDg men without arms or bread : ,mb a whole, and in all Ha 
pwl% the Oovenmnot nnfitted fiir Ha teak, cuinhroua and oafeentalioas, Hs (qre* 
taw waeneHher caknlaiad to inspifeconraga nor to increase eBthnaasm*** Who 
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does not see tbet Sir Artlmr Welleslfl^r’s pnject of marchiog a Bntiih army to 
Madrid at tihat jnnOtore, in foil equipment end direct the fibcntien of 
Portugal, would have been a masteivstroke of pcdicjT The very light of it wottld 
have dbne something to restore the gasconaders to reason; and the prestige and 
power of it, together with the influence of Sir Arthur’s calm, sagacious, weighty 
councils, could scarcely have failed to pi'oduce sober, united action against the 
ranch. 

The French army around Vittoria, though undergoing its process of rein- 
forcement during about six weeks before the personal arrival of Buonaparte, 
was instructed by him to stand entirely on the defensive till he personally arrived. 
His object was to let the Spaniards lull themselves to repose, amid their fimoied 
strength and security, and then, by one stroke of his foot, to precipitate his stu* 
pendous army upon them, like an avalanche, with a suddenness and force which 
should not jiermit them one moment for either resistance or escape. But the 
vapouring valour and fantastic impatience of the Spanish armies provoked the 
French, nevertheless, into a good deal of preliminary action. Falafox and Ca^ 
tanoB all along kept the corps on tlie Ebro in considerable activity, though gmii- 
craily on a paltry scale, and without any telling result. Blake, so early as the 
18th of September, began a series of fitful dashing strokes, which were singularly 
characterised by a coiubination of the rarest courage with the most egregious 
fullv. Castauus, on the 27th of October, drew upon himself a smart castigation 
at Liigrono; and about the same time got into hot dissenrion with Palafox. 
Bluke, on the filst of October, hii\iiig been strengthened a few days befiMC by 
a small veteran cor|)& under the Marquis de Bomana, advanced with seventeen 
thousand of his troops to Tuniosa, and suffered there a disastrous defeat. 

Buonaparte, on arri>ing at Vittoria on the evening of the 8th of November, 
lost not a moment in commencing his vast operations. He did not even poi^ 
mit himself to enter a splendid mansion which had been prepared far his reot/fh 
tion, but w'alked into the nearest inn, called for his maps, and in about two houlu 
sent forth his orders, perfunctorily and energetically, like a message akNig a 
telegraphic wire, to set all the corps of his army in motion. The Spanub foraee 
in consequence, though they hod lain so long in array and vaunted so stootfy 
their valoui;^ were all struck and sent adrift of a sudden, almost as if riiey had 
been ricks of stubble assailed by a whirlwind. On the 10th and lltfa, the mdoi 
body of Blake's army at Espinosa was completely overthrown fay Victor wild 
Lefobvra, the survivors of it fleeing before them in irrecoverable eanftiBon, UMBiy 
to speedy death in the.waters and the wildernessei^ and some to their ec att e ie d 
homes in distant firovinoea. On the Idth, Bloke’s reserve, together with aft the 
lemnant of the main body which he could ooUect, amounting to a total of ab#ttt 
•ovendhonaand men, was driven iiretrievahly to jneosa at Beynoaa, hy dm 
vancad gnanl of the ooirpa of Soult. On the 10th, the army of Shinmidiiljli, 
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eighteen thousand strong, under the Count de Belvidere, all recently dotlied 
and equipped by the British goveniment, and cumprising some of the bravest 
regular troops in Spain, — ^this army, vrhich had just advanced to Burgos, was 
ruinously defeated there by Soult, two thousand men of it falling in the action, 
and all its artillery, together with iqony prisoners being captured. The plains 
of Leon and the basin of the Douro, as far as Benevente, Tordesillas, and Toro, 
w'ere now swept by ten thousand light troops, proclaiming the Emperor and levy- 
ing contributions, without the slightest opposition. On the 22d, the arinios of 
Castanos and Palafbx, ailer a series of eccentric movements, formed a junction 
at Tudela, or rather came into each other's presence there, in unabated mutual 
dissrasioD, and almost surrounded, at brief distance, by sevei'al corps of die 
Erendi; and on the same day tlicy were driven asunder and defeated, with a 
loss of five thousand killed and captured on tlic field, Castanos retreating in gtKxi 
order with twenty thousand to Calatayud, whence the Central J unta ordered 
him immediately on to defend Madrid, and Palafbx fleeing precipitately with 
fifteen thousand, without either guns or tumbrels, to take ivfiige widiin tlie ibr^ 
tifleations of Saragossa. 

Buonaparte now sent Key's corps to run down Castanos, Moncey’s corps to 
reduce Saragossa, and Soult's corps to uatch a British army in the iiortli-west, 
of which we have afterwards to s]>eak; and with Victor's corps and the resen^e, 
amounting jointly to at least sixty tliousand men, he liimself advanced toward 
Madrid, — meanwhile so disposing the remaining corjis that the) should serve 
the double purpose of supporting his advance, and subduing other districts. He 
ttrived, on the 30th, at the strong pass of tlie Samosierra, and found it in pos- 
yaiion of about fifteen thousand Spanish troo}>s, w ith fifteen pieces of cannon; 
htft he easily forced it, and marched on. The troops v ho fled from it rallied at 
Alavera, and made an effbrt to return to the defence of the (^apital ; but tliey 
fMPemet and dispersed by a siiiull squadron of cavaliy^; and the remnant of 
jOtem, in order to counteract the bad fame of their pusillanimous behaviour, 
aooosed their chief, St. J uan, of treason, and put liini to an ignominious death. 
Bnmiiqiaite arrived at Madrid on the 2d of December; and, after encountering 
m oonfused resistance, characterised far more by riotousness and jihrenzy tlian 
orderliness or bravery, he became complete master of it on the 4tlu, His forces 
elsewhere made equally quick work with the mastering of most towns of omi- 
sequenoe in Spain, the capturing of almost eveiy considerable strongliold, and 
the diopening of all the remnants of the Spanish armies eithor/to their homes or 
to tlie mountain-lastneMes; so tliat, in a week or two» Buomaperlo was serioasly 
oppoiad in the Peninmla by no arms but those of Britain, and felt incEnad to 
regard his reoonqnest of it os nearly complete, 4md to aU appearance veiy 
oeenmi He ftill, indeed, hod to peribrm hia purposed foot of << driving ibe Leo- 
paid imo the sea;” but be regarded this os on affidr much rather of hb'pride 
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End resentaient liimn of hb hordsm, and imlisppaly found it, in ilie fink 
tmt'too sadly easy. 

The British army aiQaded to 'iraa nnder the command of Sir J^n Moore. 
That distingtiiahed officer, on the 6ifa of October, whtie he was still at liisbon, 
received an order from the ftntish ministry to lead an army into Spain, ifis 
instmctions were to assist the Spanish armies in expelling the French from the 
Peninsula, to go into junction or co-operation with them somewhere about Sali^ 
manca or Valladolid, to obey on all points the Spanish commandei4n-chief^ to 
communicate with the Spanish central government through the newly ap- 
pointed British envoy, Mr. Frere, and to pay the utmost attention and deferenfle 
on all occasions to that gentleman's requisitions or representations. His army 
was to consist of 25,000 of the British troops then in Portugal, and of 10,000 
additional troops who were to be sent from Britain, under the command of Sir 
David Baird, to Corunna. He was* ready to march on the twentieth day after 
receiving his instmctions. He went with the main body of his army direct 
toward Salamanca by way of Almeida; but, learning from the Portuguese 
nuthorities that the roads on that route were impracticable for artillery, he sent 
his guns, his cavaln', and a small column of infantry, under the command of 
General Hope, up the \ alley of the Tagus to the vicinity of Madrid, and thence 
by the royal road which traverses the Guadarama mountains. This measnre 
created a third division of his force, added 150 miles to the march of that divi- 
sion, imperilled it on the route in the event, which actually took place^ of an 
irruption of the French, and considerably retarded the period when the tettiy 
might take part in the impending straggle. Yet it proved to be qnite unneeeo- 
saiy; for Sir John Moore, in the course of his progress by the direct rooM^ 
found, from personal observation, that all his artillery might easily haveaoqs^ 
panied him. So worthless was local intelligence, even on a point on which 
educated Portuguese might have been presumed to be well informed! ’ , 

Sir John Moore was treated coldly by the Portuguese, through all his 
within their territories, but received a hearty welcome at Ciudad Bodngo. tta 
entered Salamanca on the 13th of November. Sir David Baird had landed 
some time before at Corunna, but was so long detained there by difficulties df 
disembarkation, difficulties of obtaining supplies, and obstructions on the part of 
the local authorities, that his rear-guard left it only on the same day en whidi 
Sir John Moore entered Salamanca. Both coxps advanced with veiy fiktle 
laoney, trnsting munly for expected magaaines and means of tranqmvt to the 
Spanish govUa id aBki and they were ao often disappointed in their hopes, m 
often left entiidIjMlh their own slender resources, as to have the utmost difitonll^ 
to more on for imnt of food and conveyances. General Hope's divition alcd^Mt 
much eimbarrsesed, and made a narrow eteape from being dieooveMd'aiij 
whclnuMl by tfre The three dhriaein wme net iii pention to 
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till 23d of November. Thus was it painfully manifest that liie whole enters 
prise, besides being ill provided and hurriedly commenced, had been at least 
two weeks too late in being undertaken. 

Sir John Moore had still other and heavier embarrassments. He heard, on 
the 14th of November, of the overthrow of the Estreroaduran army, and on the 
18th, of the overthrow of Blake’s army; and he then .lost all hope of being able 
to penetrate to the Pyrenees, or to act a part in preventing a great irruption of 
the IVendi over the Peninsula. He soon afterwards heard also of the overthrow 
of the armies of Castanos and Palafbx ; and then, though he had been meditat- 
ing a run to Madrid, ivith a riew of intercepting the French and driving them 
back, he felt obliged likewise to abandon that scheme. There was no Spanish 
odmmander-in-chief, and had been none, whose orders he could n*ceive; nor 
any Spanish commander wdiatcvcr, excepting only Romana at the head of hut 
two or three ragged thousands, with whom he could hope to fr)rm a j>lan of co- 
operation. Nor was there any general Spanish government; for the miserable 
thing which called itself so at Aninjiic*/ had never acquired any pi'opcr influence 
over the armies, — and besides was now scattered and living tow’ard first Badajoa 
and next Seville. The British en\<»y, too, was at once duped by the Spaniards, 
grossly misled respecting their prositecirs, and most presiimptuouslv confident in 
urging these delusive prospects as the rule for the guidance of the British army. 
Sir John Moore, wdiile Itound by bis instructions to follow the advice of the 
envoy, felt certain that, if he fbllow'ed it, he would do no gcx»d to the Spaniards, 
no ham to the French, and w'ould lead lits army to destruction. He decided 
Ihr hnnaelf at once and hmily that his proper course w'as to retreat to Portugal : 
yet he was so excessively urged by the envoy to advance, sawr such fiery eager- 
neaa in his troops to be led t<i battle, and knew so well how infamously a retreat 
would be regarded by the unreflecting multitude at home, that lie hesitated 
^during seveml days wliat to do. and then, on getting a piece of opportune inter- 
oepted intelligence, conceived the bold idea of going north-eastward to strike a 
blow at the corps of Soult, which lay apart and ex|iosed at Saldanha on the 
Oarrkm. Should this movement succeed, it would cut ofi‘ all the advanced 
Wench from their commutiications; and whether it 8U(*oeeded or not, it would 
aerve as a powerful Aversion, to revcAe the French masses from the interior, 
and to allow the broken end scattered Si>anish armies a breathing-thne to coUeet 
themselves and reconsolidate. 

Sir John Moore left Salamanca on the 12th of December. General Staart« 
on liie oune day, surprised and cot off a party of French who were pomd at 
fineda; and he learned from the prisoners that all the Freiudi ooinmaiidenra«|>- 
Sir John Mooro to be then in full felreBt*to LisboB. On the 18tli» 
John Moors had his head-qnartevs al Castro-Noevo; and he thme MBtlold- 
IfgMtae to Sqmana of his intonded movement agifeiit Sonit, and fayatoii Mi 
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oo-opmtioDk On the flOth, «U hii enny, previously in divuions distant ftom 
each other, were concentrated, the infantry at Mayorga, the cavalry at Melgar 
Abaxo. On the 21st, Lord Paget, at the head of 400 hussars, vanquished 600 
French dragoons at Sahagun, sabreing many of them on the spot, and taking 
178 of them prisoners. During the 22d and the 2dd Sir John Moore was ohlige4 
to halt for his supplies. On the night of the 23d, the army set out in Viig h 
spirits from Sahagun, on a plan to attack Soult at Saldanha next morning; but, 
after proceeding only a short way, they were countermarched, sent back to their 
quarters, and ordered to be in readiness to retreat at day-break. 

This sudden and great change sprang from intelligence just received, that 
Buonaparte had got notice of the movement from Salamanca toward the north* 
east, — that he had, in consequence, instantly and vigorously altered the whole 
arrangement of his force, — that one of his corps at Talavera had been ordered to 
march on Salamanca, — that a corps, 3.5,000 strong, headed by Buonaparte him- 
self j bad moved from the h!lscurial towani Benevente, — and that Soult’s cerp^ 
reinforced by part of tlie coiq)S of Junot, had been directed to advance through 
Leon on Astorga. The intelligence proved correct. The plan for assailing the 
British on three sides, and either de«>troying them on the sjiot or driving them 
right toward the sea, \ias so compact, so powerful, and so vigorous that all Sir 
John Moore's >igilance and imergy were tasked to tlie uttermost to elude its 
direct execution, llis difhcultios were enormously increased by a sudden altera- 
tion in the spirit of his troops. They ga^e no credit to tlie existence of danger, 
continued unchangedly eager for battle, ascribed the arrest on the campaign tp 
his pusillanimity or incompetence, and passed at once into dogged suHanness or 
reckless iiisubordiiiutioii. He had but a few hours, not quite a day, till the 
French should be 14K111 him ; he required to struggle not only with all his new 
difficulties, but also ith most of his former ones, aggravated and multiplied ; 
there likewise came uiain him, almost at the outset, a series of tremendous 
iiieather, alternate rains and sleets, frosts and thaws; and his retreat over the 
greater part of the intervening distance to the coast, for hunger, nakedness, 
fatigue, exposure, disorderliness, and general suffering, was one of the most 
astrous ever run by a British anny. Yet for sexeral days, till be crossed the 
Esla and got into good position beyond tliat critical streafn, he managed to ke^p 
all his army in fine order, and even to give severe checks to the pursuing 
French. 

The main body of tbe infantiy marched in two divisions on the 24th , - — the 
one under Sir David Baird, to cross the Esla at Valencia de San Juan, and the 
other under General Hope, to cross it in the vicinity of Benevente. Sir ^ehn 
Moore himself followed General Hope, next day, witli the remrva and thajjif^ 
brigadii. And Lord Paget, with the cavalry, did not march till the 28tl|, aud 
pushed keek patroles to thiLVjsiy lines of the enemy. That nobleman, ind ee d, 
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perlbniiBd a oonitnit leries of eacpkats through all the letreat, auuij of them so 
brilliant^ and all in such high style, as continually to compel the French to be 
almost as much on the alert as the retreating army. On the 27th, as soon as 
the Tear<gasrd had crossed the Esla to Benevente, the bridge there was destroyed. 
Sir John Moore, unable to obtain means of transport for the greater part of His 
stores, remained two days at Benevente to make requisite rearrangements; and 
he, at the same time, took occasion to issue severe general orders, with a view of 
attempting to extinguish the disastrous spirit of insubordination which already 
began to break out. 

On the morning of the 29th, after all the infantry had departed, and while 
piequets of the cavalry, comprising about two hundred men, lay in front of the 
town to watch the fords of the Esla, six hundred of Buonajiarte^s imperial guards, 
beaded by General Lefebvre Desnouttes, went dashingly through the river. 
" The piequets retired, steadily skirmishing, till, being joined by a small party of 
the third German hussars, they repeatedly charged the enemy and chocked his 
advance. Colonel Otway commanded these piequets till General Chai'les Stuart 
took chaige of them. Handsomely disputing their advances, the General slowly 
gave ground before the French, till he drew them well forward into the plain. The 
10th hussars were formed quickly by Eord Paget, under co\ er of some houses 
near the town; and when the favourable moment arrived, they rode out smartly, 
and joining the piequets, the whole charged with such vigour that the imperial 
guards fled at speed to the fords, and re-crossed the river. They lost from fifty 
to oxty cut down on the field; seventy prisoners, including their General; and 
bad seventy more wounded, who escaped. The Ions of the British was fifty.” 

Buonaparte is said to have been on the opposite bank, w'ltnessing the com- 
bat. He soon afterward received intelligence that the Austrians were menacing 
an attack on France, and suddenly quitted tlic army and returned to Paris. 
Sir John Moore, however, never learned this farU but believed to the last tiiat 
Buonaparte continued to head the pursuit. He reached Asturga on the dOth, 
and was there joined by Sir David Baird’s division and by Bomana’s Spanish 
coip i | — the latter only about five thousand strong, and literally half naked, half 
■tonred, and at the same time melting rapidly awuy under an epidemic of molig- 
nant typhus fever. Komana was earnestly desirous that all should make a stand 
•C Astorgp^ and do battle, — that at worst they should take ground in the 
ptisea a short distance to tiie west, and defend Gallicia. But Sir John Moore 
ngpuded fau proposal os little better than raving, and only agreed to his going 
uM his haggard corps to attempt what be pleased at one pass, while he himself 
wtre ato fl ri^t on toward another. He at first directed bis retreat toward Vigo^ 
flhd eeot forward orden for the transporte to collect at that place; but on the 
Mh ef Jannary, when he was at Li^ he got such ocoonnts of Vigo ae indneed 
bias to nhir oedai% and the fine qfratreat, fixfli to Ares and than toConnauu 
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He arrived at the latter place on the llth, and wrote there on the 13th to Lord 
Oastlereagh a de^atch which contains the best extant account of liis retreat from 
Astorga, brief bnt very graphic, together with a general statement of his ruling 
motives, and which, at the same time, possesses high interebt as a specimen of 
his diction, showing how lucidly and vigorously he could have written had he 
chosen to seek eminence with the pen. 

Situated as this army is at present," said he, ** it is impossible for me to 
detail to your Lordship the events which liave taken place, since 1 had the honour 
to address you from Astorga, on the diet of December. 1 liave therefore deter- 
mined to send to England, Brigadier-General Cliarles Stuart, as the officer best 
qualified to give you every information you can want, both with respect to our 
actual situation, and the events which have led to it. Your Lordship knows, 
that had 1 followed my own opinion, os a luilitai'y man, 1 should have retired 
with the army fiom Salamanca. The Spanish armies were th ‘u beaten, thmw 
was no Spanish force to which wc could unite, and 1 was satisfied that no efforta 
would be made to aid us, or to fiivour the cause in which they were engaged. 
1 was sensible, howe^er, that the apathy and indifiereuce of the Spaniards 
would nc\er have been belie\ed, — tliat had the British been withdrawn, the loss 
of the cause would hu>e been imputed to their retreat; and it W’as necessary to 
risk this army to con\ince the people of Eugland, as well as the rest of £ur(^)e, 
tliat the Spaniards had neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforts 
foi themselves. It was for this reason that 1 made the march to Sahagun. As 
a di\ ersiuD, it succeeded ; 1 brought the whole disposable force of the French 
against this army, and it has been allowed to follow me, without a single move- 
ment being made to favoui' uiy retreat. The people of the Gallicias, though 
unned, made no attempt to stop the passage of the French through their moun- 
tains. They abandoned tlicir dwellings at our approach, drove away their carts, 
oxen, and cv eiy tiling that could be of the smallest aid to the ami} . The con- 
sequence li.iv been, that our sick has been left behind; and when our horses or 
mules failed, which, on such marches, and through such a countiy, was the case 
to a great extent, baggage, ammunition, stores, &c., and even mon^, wane 
necessarily destroyed or abandoned. 

“ 1 am Sony to say, that the army, whose conduct I bud such reason to extol 
on its march through Portugal, and on its arrival in Spain, has totally changed 
Its character since it began to retreat. 1 can say nothing in its &vour, but thiO 
when there was a prospect of fighting the eucni} , the men were then orderly^ 
and seemed pleased and determined to do their duty. In firout of Villa Frane% 
the French came up with tlie reserve, with which 1 was covering the retniit ef 
the anny. They attacked it at Calcebelos. 1 retired, covered ly the 93th 
meuVaad marked that night to Herresias, and finm thenoa to Nogales 
Logo^ when 1 had ordered the different divisions which preoeded to halt asMt 
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ooUeet. AA Logo the Frendi again came np with na. Th^ attacked onr ad- 
Tauoed post! QB the 6th and 7th, and were repnlaed in both attempta, with little 
Ion on onr aide. I heard from ^e priaonera taken, that three diviaiona of the 
French army were come up, commanded by Marahal Soult; I therefore expected 
to be attacked on the morning of the 8th. It waa my wiah to come to that iaaue. 
I had perfect confidence in the valour of the troojis, and it was only by cripjiling 
the enemy that we could hope either to retreat or embark unmolested. I made 
eveiy preparation to receive the attack, and drew out the army in the morning 
to offer battle. This was nut Marshal Soult’s object. He either did not tliink 
himself sufficiently strong, or he wished to play a surer game, by attacking ua 
on our march, or during our embai*katioii. The country w'as intersected, and 
his poBtion too strong for me to attack with an inferior fori'e. The want of pi'o- 
visiona wonld not enable me to wait longer. 1 marched tliat night; and in two 
feroed marches, bivouacking for six or eight hours in the min, 1 ivaclu‘d Bctait- 
zos on the 10th instant. 

« At Lugo 1 was sensible of the impossibility of rcuc’bing Vigo, which was 
at too great a distance, and offered no advantages to embark in the face of an 
enemy. My intention was then to have retreated to the peninsula of Betanzos, 
where I hoped to find a {msition to cover the cinburkution of the army in Ares 
or Bedes Bayes; but having sent an officer to reconnoitre it, b^ bis rejiort 1 was 
determined to prefer this place. 1 gave notice to the admiral of my intention, 
and that the trans|Mirts might be brought to ('uruniia. Had 1 found them 

here on my arrival on the 1 1th, the embarkation would easily ha> e been effected, 
fer 1 had gained several marches on the FrtMieh. Tlje> have now come up with 
us; the transports have not arrived; my position in front of this place is a veiy 
bad one; and this place, if I am forced to ivtire int4> it, is coiiintanded within 
mniket shot, and the harbour w'ili be so comiiiuiulcd by camion on the coast, 
that no ship will be able to lie in it. In short, inv Lonl, Cleneral Stuart will 
inferm jron how critical our situation is. It has been recommended to me to 
make a proposal to the enemy, to iiKluce him to allow us to embark quietly, in 
wlueh case be gets os out of the country soon, and this place, witli its stores, Ac. 
oomplete; that otherwise wc have the jiower to make a long defence, which must 
ouuaa the destruction of the town. I am averse to make any such proposal, and 
am aatcaediugly doubtful if it would be attended with any good effect. But 
wkattvar 1 resolve on this head, 1 hope your Lordsliip will rest assured, that 1 
shall aooept no terms that are in the least dishonourable to the army or to the 
oountty.** 

Sir John Moore made as many huprovements os possible on the defenoM of 
Oorunnay fer holdn^ the French at b^, and fer oouaring his emhariuitioo. His 
traopa f sparilad na they inw a near proapoot of action; the lowna-people 
•im went eitfir uni steady to aanre hin^ and both worked ineaaaaadj and osti* 
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onuly to e0bct such hasty changes as he directed. The land-front of the 
tress was strengdiened, and the sea-front was dismantled. A large quantify of 
arms which had been sent from Britain for the use of the SpanJardsy and had 
been stored up and forgotteni was distributed among the troops, as likely to be 
more efficient than the worn ones which they had carried through the campaign. 
A magazine of four thousand barrels of gunpowder, which also had lain unused 
three miles from the town, was exploded — ^with an effect like an earthquake, 
destroying a village in its neighbourhood, agitating the adjacent sea, and strik- 
ing terror far and near into all persons who knew not what it was. All the 
injured horses of the army, and many others likewise which were not likely to 
be easily embarked or to find accommodation on ship-board, were shot. And 
Hs> soon as the transports arrived in the bay — which they did on the evening of 
the 14th — all diligence was used to put on board the sick, the dismounted cav- 
il Iry, the baggage, and whatever guns could be wanted for immediate defmice. 
The })re}iaration8 were completed on the morning of the 16th; and notice Iras 
given at mid-day that, if the French did not entangle the army by a harassiitg 
action, the embarkation would commence at night-fall, and be cairied on to com* 
pleiion during the night. 

The British army, tlien 14,o0() strong, was in battle position on a low ridge 
of hills, about half a league from the tow n. This ground was outflanked, and 
commanded at long range, by a loftier ridge, w'hich possessed greater strength, 
and seemed certain to be occupied by tlie French; yet it wds the only ground 
near the harbour where, consistently with their numbers and drcumstancea, the 
British could safely take their stand. The French began to appear in force on 
the morning of tlie 12th ; and they kept cuntinuiilly increasing till their num- 
bers, under arms, amounted to about 20,000. They commenced a cannonade 
on the 14th, but were so smartly answered by the Britisli artilleiy that they 
soon stop|H.>d, and <lrew off tlieir guns. They commenced another, of much 
greater power, and with tremendous effect, about two o’clock on the Ifitb; and, 
under co\er of this, they moved down, in three W'eigbty columns, to a geneKfd 
attack on the British position. The first column was designed to obtain poss es 
sion of the road to the town and harbour, either by forcing the Britiah rin^ or 
by turning its flank; the second marched upon the British centre; and the third, 
with less earnestness than cither of the others, marched upon the Britiah left. 

Sir John Moore had just rode out to visit the outposts when the Freadfr 
were obsers^ed to commence their movement. He spurred forward with alaeiify, 
and waa speedily near the spot, on the right wing, where there was the g re a test 
crash of conffict. Sir David Baird, wlio commanded that wing^ was dhabled 
by a shattering shot upon his arm at tlie very moment of gnng into aethuu -'Qk 
Johte Moose, seeing the ^ hadaem of war” these vesy critkal, iin|WffiHteniilni ft 
narrowly in person, conducted it through .a series of npidly ohiftigg psvila^ tmfL' 
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tlien, almott at the instant of achieving security for the endangered ri^t ^ing, 
was hurled foom his horse by a cannon-shot upon his left shoulder. The chief 
command now devolved on General Hope — afterwards successively Sir John 
Hope, Lord Niddry, and fourth Earl of Hopetoun; and the best account c£ 
what followed is contained in his official report of the battle, written on the 18th, 
and addressed to Sir David Baird, who had been second in command throughout 
the campaign, and who succeeded to the honour of the first command at the 
death of Sir John Moore: — 

** The troops, though not unacquainted u itli the irreparable loss they h id 
snstained, were not dismayed, but, by the most determined braveiy, not only 
repelled every attempt of the enemy to gain ground, but actually forced him to 
letir^ although lie had brought up fi^h troops in support of those originally 
engaged. The enem}, finding liimselt foiled in ever^ attempt to force the right 
cf the position, endea\ouied by numbers to tuni it. A judicious and vi ell-timed 
movement, which was made b^ Major-General Paget, with the reserve, which 
corps had moved out of its cantonments to supjioit the right of the army by a 
vigorous attack, defeated this iiitciitiuii. The Major-General having pushed for- 
w^ the 95th rifle corps and Ist battalion .l^d rogiments, drove the enemy 
befiire him, and in his rapid and judicious ad\ unce, threatened the left of the 
eoemy’s position. This circumstance, with the position of Lieutenant-General 
Fraser’s di\ ision, calculated to give still further securit} to the right of the line, 
induced the enem;y to relax his efforts in that quail er. They were, however, 
more forcibly directed towards the centre, where the) were again successfully 
resisted by the brigade under Major-General Manningham, forming the left of 
your division, and a part of that under Major-General Leith, forming the right 
of the division under m) orders, rjiun the left the enem\ at first contented 
himself with an attack upon our picquets, which huwe\ei in general maintained 
their ground. Finding, however, his efiuit'* unavailing on the right and centre, 
he seemed determined to render the attack upon tlie left more serious, and had 
rooceeded in obtaining possession of the village through which the great road to 
Madrid passes, and w’bich was situated in front of that part of the line. FVom 
tills post, however, he w'as soon expelk'd w ith t onsidenible loss, by a gallant at- 
tack of some companies of the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment, mider Lieu- 
teiumt-Colonel Nicollti. Before five in the evening we had not only sncoesafolly 
VH^dled eveiy 'attack made upon the position, but had gained ground in almost 
all points, and occupied a more forward line than at tlie commencement of the 
actioii, whilst the enemy confined bis operations to a cannonade and the fire of 
kb light troops, with a view to draw off hb otlier corps. At six the firiitg en- 
tirely ceased. The different brigades were realsepbled on the ground tbsy 
oocopied in the morning, and Ike picquets and advaaesd posts resomed tkeb 
qr^nsl sudbp. 
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** Notmthstanding tiie dadded and marked saperiority which at thia momaat 
the gallantly of the troops had given them over an Onomy who, from his number 
and the commanding advantages of his position, no doubt expected an easy vio- 
tofy, I did not, on reviewing all circumstanceB, conceive that I should be wan* 
ranted in departing from what I knew was the fixed and previous determination 
ot the late commander of the forces, to withdraw the army on the evening of the 
16th for the purpose of embarkation. The troops quitted tlieir position about 
ten at night, with a degree of order that did them credit. The whole of the 
artillery that remained unembarked having been withdrawn, the troops followed 
in the order prescribed, and marched to their respective points of embarkation 
in tlie town and neighbourhood of Corunna. The picquets remained at their 
posts until five on the morning of the 17th, when tliey were also withdrawn with 
similar order, and w ithout tlie enemy having discovered the movement. 

“ By the unrcmittcd exertions of Captains the lion. H. Curzon, Gossdiii, 
Boys Rainier, Serrett, Hawkins, Digby, Carden, and Mackenzie, of the royal 
navy, wlio, in pursuance of tlie orders of Rear-Admiral do Courcy, were introsted 
with the &cr\ice of embarking the army, — and in consequence of the arrange- 
ments made by Commissioner Bowen, Captains Bowen and Shepherd, and lim 
other agents fur transports,^ the whole of the army were embarked with an ex^ 
pedition which has seldom been equalled. With tlie exception of the brigades 
under Major-Generals Hill and Beresford, which were destined to remain on 
shore until the movements of tlio enemy should become manifest, the whole 
was afloat heiure day -light. The brigade of Major-General Beresford, which 
was alternate]}' to form our rear-guard, occupied the land front of the town of 
( oruniia; that under Major-General Hill w'as stationed in reserve on the pro- 
montory in i*cnr of the tow n. The enemy pushed his light troops towards the 
town soon after eight o'clock in tlie morning of the 17th, and shortly after occu- 
})ied the heights of St. Lucia, which command the harbour. But notwithstanding 
this circumstance, and the manifold defects of the place, there being no appre- 
hension that the reiir-guard could be forced, and the disposition of the Spaniardi 
appearing to be good, the embarkation of Major-General Hill’s brigade was 
commenced and completed by three in the afternoon. Major-General Beresfiird, 
witli that zeal and ability which is so well-known to yourself and the whole^aimy, 
having fully exqilained, to the satisfaction of the Spanish governor, the nature of 
our movement, and having made every previous arrangement, withdrew his ootps 
from the land front of the town soon after dark, and was, with all the wounded 
tliat had not been previously moved, embarked before one this moming. 

** Circamatances forbid us to indulge the hope that the victory writh whidl it 
has pleased Providence to crown the ^orts of the army can be attended wifli 
any taiy brilliant eonaequenoes to Great Brifrdn. It ia •clouded by the Vm ^ 
one of her beat aoldiera. It haa been achieved at the termination of a long mi 
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enemy, not tom then the actnaL eitiuLtion of thie umy, did not mihnit of any ad* 
vantage being reaped from euocem. It must be however to you, to the anny, 
and to oer country, Ihe aweeteet reflection that the luetie of ^e British aima has 
been maintained amidst many disadvantageous drcumstances. The army which 
liad entered Spain amidst the fairest pri>s))ect8, ^ad no sooner completed its junc- 
tion, than, owing to tlie multiplied disuhters that disjiersed the native armies 
around ns, it was left to its own resources. The advance of the British corps 
from the Douro, afforded the best ho])e that the south of Spain might be relieved; 
but this generous effort to save the unfortunate people, also afforded the enemy 
lAie opportunity of directing every effort of his numerous troops, and concen- 
trating all his princijial I’esuurces, for the destruction of the only regular force in 
the north of Spain. You are well aware with what diligence thib systuni has 
bean punned. TIicm^ circumstances produced the necessity of rapid and harass- 
ing marches, which had diminished the iminbeni, exhausted the strength, and 
hupaired the equipment of the army. Notwrithstanding all these disadvantages, 
and those more immediately attached to a defensive position, w'hich the imperious 
nacessiQr of covering the liurbour of Corunna for a time had rendered indispen- 
sable to assume, the native and undaunted valour of British trttofis Was never 
more conspicuous, and must have exceeded what even your own experience of 
that invaluable quality, so inherent in them, may have taught you to OKpect.” 

Sir John Moore's wound was dreadful. His left ann was torn off, all to the 
Bwre flesh; his collar bone was shattered; and liis ribs over the heart were 
«Mri|^)ed of their intoguments. ('aptain Hardinge instantly tried to stop the 
rapid effusion of blood with hib sash, and Colonel Ciraliain rode off for suigical 
Boristanoe. Sir John hail strength to raise hinisulf into a sitting posture; and 
he lat aome time looking intently, with his usual serenity, and without any indi- 
cation of pain, on the evolutions of the battle. Satisfying himself that victory 
seemed certain, he consented to Im* removed to his liMlgiiigs in the town. Some 
df the soldiers of the 42d regiment placed him in a blanket, and bore him alowly 
along. His sword apfieared to be incommoding him, and some one began to 
onbttckto it; but he calmij^ said, It is as well as it is; 1 had rather it ahould 
go oaf of the field with me.*' Two surgeons, arriving in eager haste to serve 
luMi, he pleasantly desired them to go to such of the wounded as were cureble^ 
flir tlu^ could be of no use to him. While his bearers moved softly olosif^ he 
oeernioimlly desired them to stop, m order that he m^l^t look back upon the 
battle; and he always appeared gratified toobserve that the Fieiidi were giving 
way. On entering the town, he was orenakuo by Cokmal itndenon, an old 
and attached friend, and said to liim» ** Anderson, doift leave me;’* and oAsr 
hdi«bMiB M in M> Nmaikad MT Um, -Tim knoir I btM 

H w a yu erished todie thtowi^.'* AtohMi^ ndfrring great pain, he appaared 
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to speak afpon, and the first question he put was, « Are the French b^sCent** 
On being assured of this fiMt by several officers who arrived in aueoessioii, be 
exclaimed, '**1 hope the people of England will be satisfied 1 I hope my countiy 
wilt do me justice 1” Then, addressing himself to one of his aides^e-uamp, he 
continued, You will see my friends as soon as you possibly can; tell them 

every thing; say to my mother There his voice failed; but he resumed 

soon after in a still weaker tone, Hopei Hopei I ha%e much to say to him, but 
cannot get it out — 1 — Colonel (iraham, and are all iiiy aides-de-camp well? 1 
have made my will, and remembered my servants?” On the appearance of 
Major Colborne, his principal aide-de-camp, he spoke most kindly to him, and 

then turning about to another, he continued: Remember vou go to , and 

tell him that it is my request, and that I expect he w ill befriend Major CoW 
borne; he lias long been with me, and 1 know him most worthy of it.” Aficr 
this, he inquired if General Puget w'as present: and on being answered in the 
negative, begged to be rciiiomberwl to him. I feel myself so strong,” added 
he, ** I fear 1 shall be long d\ing: I am in great pain!” He then thanked the 
medical men for their attention, and aficr spe^aking kindly to Captains Stanhope 
an<l Percy, ho pressed to his heart the hand of the first ajrle-de-carop who came 
to his assistance, and died in a few minutes w ithoiit a struggle. His remaiiia 
were interred wdthin the citadel, .his own wish basing always been that, if he Ml 
in battle, bis grave might be on the battle-field. The interment took place by 
inooidight; and as lui coffin could lie pisieured, the body w'^as laid in the grave 
wrap|)pd in his militant cloak. A little poem by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, so 
iini\cnially knowm that we need not quote it, and so universally admired that 
wc can add nothing to its reputation, describes the sad silent ceremony in terms 
too pathetic to ]iiwcnt any other attempt at description. But afterwards, **the 
guns of the enemy paifl Sir John's funeral honours, and Soult, with a noble feel- 
ing of respect for his valour, raised a monument to his meinorv.” 

Sir Jolm Moore wa> scan-ely if at all inferior to Sir Arthur Wellesley in 
military reputation. Had he not been pushed into the disasters of the Spanidk 
campaign, had he been put into command in Portugal, and survived to cany it 
to some issue, he might, hypothetically speaking, have proved a tough rival of Sir 
Arthur for the supreme place among British commanders. He had lees eneigy, 
less decision, indeed, than our hero; but he closely resembled him in most of 
the woriung qualities of a great general, and had at least a higher fiiith. Even 
the dismal events of his dying retreat did not elicit fiom him any misgivings of 
nobleness, any symptoms of incompetency, but rather pnived him equal to 
the direst emergency, and won him the approbation of the highest judges of 
militaiy merit, among both firiends and foes. Sir Arthur WeUesli^ said ha aaiw, 
only one amr in bis ooropaign, — ^his not regaAig the advance to Sahagnn as a 
'otreaL fioali; described him as « taking every advantage that the 
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•fcdedy tn oppose «n ective and vigorons resistfeinoe.” And Buonaparte said, 
^'tBs taletttti and firmness alone saved the British army from destruction. He 
was a brave soldier, an excellent officer, and a man of talent. He made a few 
mistakes, which were probably inseparable from the difficulties with which he 
was surrounded, and caused, perhaps, bv his information havinj^ misled him.” 
So great a contemporary’ of Sir Arthur Wellesley demands from us a paragraph 
or two of biographical iii»ticc. 

Sir John Moore was the son of Dr. dohn Moore, a physician and a man of 
letters, the author of *■ Zeluco.’ lie was born at Gl.isoo\\, on the Dith of No- 
vember, 1761. He entered the army, as ensign of the 51st foc»t, in 1776; but 
saw little active service till he became Liieuteiiant-Coloncl of the 4()tb, and was 
led out to the Mediterranean by the events of the FrtMi< li Rev olution. Aftt‘r hav- 
ing served at Toulon, he was selected by Admiral Lord Hood, to acconijiany 
Mmor Koehler on a secret and confidential mission to Corsica. That (‘oinmander, 
who had obtained possession of one of the two grand arsenals of Fiiime, finding 
it no longer tenable against the republican armies, deteniiined, if j«)ssihle, to an- 
nex this island to the crown of Britain; but as it was fii-st neeessarv to ascertain 
Hm practicability of the scheme, he chose thi»se two officers confer with the 
celebrated Pasquale Paoli. A fleet sailed fioni the Ilierf*s islvnds, on the 
fidth of January, 1795, and a body of land forces was diseniliarked soon after, in 
Coiuca, under General Dundas. In the course of a few day s, Golonel Moore 
was despatched to seize on the town of FomelH; but, though his movement was 
sudden, and though his men dragged a bowitrer and a si\-pouiider through a 
mountainous country, where artillen bad never before travelled, he found the 
place too strong to be carried by a couft-tlf-main. He now, by moans of a body 
ft seamen from the navy, earned four eighteen-pounders, one lanro howitrei, 
and a ten inch mortar, to an eminence seven hundred feet above tlie level of the 
seat and then he was in a condition to enfilade the batteries, and nmder all the 
wovks raised by the French untenable, lie still, however, cneountered the most 
obstiiiate resistance; and at last, on the evening of the 17th of February, he 
Ipok the place by storm. 

He was employed also to assail tlie fort of Calv i. He btdiaved there with the 
same gallantry as at Fornelli ; and though sev erely w'ounded during the assault, 
he led up the grenadiers of his storming party to the breach, and entered it at 
timir bead. “Day-break,” says his father, whose elegant |ieii delighted to write 
a brief public notice of the event, “ was judged the proper time for making the 
atlMBpt. Hie French at this period seem to have made it a rule to stand an 
Oliltoilliijatiher than capitulate, even after a pracdrahlo breach was made. They 
expectod to rapel the assailants cn the present occakion, by thicwhig grenades 
fimn dm parapet neanot the breadi, as well as by the fire of the gurison. Tim 
effrar wbo was to conduct the assablt posted his troept «t ttidni|^ nmoi^ the 
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myrtle-tahM irith which the rocks among Calvi are covered, and as Beat tj|ia 
breach as possible, without being heard hj the enemy. That dieie 
no risk of alarming them by accidental firing, he had ordered the soldiers nei 
to load, having previously convinced them that the point would be best efiectad 
by bayonet. A little before day-break the Commandeivin-Chief arrived with the 
officers of his suite, and had the satisfaction to find that the garrison had not 
been alarmed at that quarter. False attacks had been made elsewhere to divert 
their attention. After a short conversation between the General and the officer 
who was to lead the assault, the signal was given. The troops advanced wttib 
a rapid stop to the breach, and they were half-way before they were observed 
bv the enemy. A volley of grape-shot was fired from the ramparts. The 
dubious light before day-break made the cannoniers take a fidse aim; the shot 
fiew' over the heads of the advancing party, and some of the General's attendants 
were w'ounded. In a short time, the grenadiers were descried scrambling up 
tlie rubbish, while many grenades and shells were thrown from the parapet ^ 
the assailants, who, pushing past their wounded and dying friends, oootinued 
their course to the breach. Those of the enemy who were not killed or taken 
pris mers fled into the town. When the General perceived the grenadkn aS* 
condinCf he put spurs to hi^ horse and rode to the bottom of the hill on which 
the fort sto<Kl, and, quittiiit; his horse, mounted directly to the breach. • Finding 
the troops in [lossession of the place, he flew into the arms of the officer who had 
led the assault. The surrounding officers shouted and threw their hats into the 
air for joy. The moment was worth jears of common life,” ' 

In Cfdonel M«M>re returned from the Mediterranean, and went in Ae 
exjieditioii under Sir Ralph Abercromby to the West Indies. The army ar- 
rived at Rarbadoes in «lanuary 1790; and as no time w'as to be lost in so deadly 
a climate — w'hich, w’ithin the {leriod of three years, lind devoured the greater 
number of .'>4,0(K) men — operations were immediately commenced. Moore 
acted as Brigadier-General in the reduction of Dcmerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice, w'itli such ran* heroism that General Abercromby, in the public deapatches, 
noted his conduct ns “ the admiration of the w'hole army.” He also performed 
great ncliierements in the reduction of the island of St. Lucia; and afterwanls 
was appointed governi»r of that island, and conducted a sm^cessfiil contest there 
with Severn! bands of nrmed negrOes who, after the surrender, carried on a kind 
of guerilla warfare. Several officers having died, or become disabled by iick- 
ness, and many others having obtained leave of absence to proenre a change cf 
ur, there remained scarcely enough to do tlie duty of the garrison. Moore waa 
consequently obliged to issue orders that no one, except Jn ihe la* MoMilpy 
should quit the island. Shortly afterwards he was attacked wMi Hw 
fever, and on being told ihat if he did not go on board ship hb lijhlti 

danger, he referred the medleal men who attended him ifeahia 
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stated tliat he was resolved at all haaards to remain at his post; nor eould they, 
until ha*faad become insensible, oany ;the measnie, so necessaiy for his safety, 
into effect. Being attacked a second time with the fever, he returned with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, in the summer of 1797, to Britain. 

During the rebellion in Ireland in 1798, he was again called into active 
service; and he mainly contributed to the overthrow of the rebels in the region 
of their prime strength, the county of Wexford. He now obtained the rank of 
hfojor-General. He next fignrod, again under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in the 
expedition to the Holder, noting a distinguished part in it, but standing quite 
free ftum the disgrace in wdiich it terminated. He then, early in 1800, and still 
under his friend Abercromlu', went to Eg}’pt. The French attacked the first 
division of the troops that landed, with great courage and effect ; their }>OBition 
on a commanding eminence ^^as admirable: but no sooner had his boat ap> 
proached the land than the Mnjor-Cieneral leaped on shore, and, jdacing himself 
at the head of his brigade, nished up the fortified eminence, in his u'sual manner, 
with tile bayonet. His intrepidity proved irresi.«!tihle; for the French retired 
towards Alexandria, and Moore, next flay, n‘ccived the thanks of tlie C'om- 
mander-in-Chief. In the subsequent action of the 21st c)f‘ March, during uhicli 
the British troops were attacked with great im|H*tuosity, and the i'oinmander-in- 
Chief killed, Moore distinguished hiinscdf again, while heading on the reserv'e, 
against which the principal attack of the enemy was directed. Accorriing to 
the official letter of Lieutenant*(.iencral lliitcdiinson, tlie troops commanded by 
him “conducted themselves with unexanqtled H]>irit, re'.isted the impetuosity of 
tim French infantiy, and repulsed se\eral charges f»f cavaliyx Major-Cieneral 
Moore,” adds he, “w-as wounflcd at their lieail, though not dangerously. I 
regret, however, the tcm|»orniy absence frf»m the army of this highly valuable 
and meritorious officer, whose counsel and eo-o] eratifm would 1h‘ so highly 
necessaiy to me at this moment.” He reeoveretl, howiuer. in time to assist at 
the siegB of Cairo, and at that of the castle of Marabout; and after Alexandria 
bad been reduced, and the French had submitted, he was apfiointed to escort 
tiie cafutulating army to the place of embarkation. 

General Moore was now* in high fame; and in rewanl of his services in 
Egypt, was made a Knight of the Bath. He returned from Egypt to Britain, 
and spent some time in the Ijosoin of his family. Hu was next employed on the 
Btaf(of the anny, in the Kentish district, and commanded a camp at Shorn 
Clifle, a few miles from Dover. In 1805, having attained the rank of lieut»' 
nant-general, and obtained the colonelcy of the 52d regiment of foot, he was 
despatched once more to the Mediterranean as second in command, under 
Oeneral Foo^ of the forces in the Mediteirsjiean. He succeeded the latter 
officer^ 1807; and, early in the feUowing year, he waa sent, at the head of 
RVOOO aaen, to aid tiie king of Sweden. But he found that monarch impmoticar 
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bl6^ received firom him only eitch propoeaU oi co-operation as were utterly absurd^ 
and at length incurred his resentment, was put under anust, and fdt obliged, on 
extricating himself from this, to return forthwith to Britain. The remainder of 
bis histoiy has been anticipated in our previous pages. 

On the 25th of January, 1809, the Earl of Liverpool, as secietaiy of state for 
the home-department, while moving the thanks of the House to those officers who 
had gained the battle of Corunna, paid a high eulogium to the memoiy of Sir 
.lohn Moore, “ whoso whole life,” he said, ^Miad been devoted to the service of 
his countiy, for there was scarcely any action of importance daring the two last 
wars, in which he had not participated.” In the course of Uie same night, Lord 
Castleivagh, in hi& official capacity, as minister-at-war, expressed his sorrow at 
the ^^lobs of one of the ablest generals; possessing in an eminent degree every 
valuable quality that can dignify the man, and enhance tlie superiority of the 
soldier; at once in the prime of life, and the prime of professional desert; giving 
ill the evidence of his pai>t life the best assurance of what might be expected from 
hit zeal, intrepidity, and talents.” He concluded with the Allowing motion; 
** That an humble address Ik* jiresentcd to his Majesty, requesting tliat a monu- 
iiK'iit be erected in the cathedral of St. Paul, to the memory of the late Lieutenant 
(General Sir John Moore, Knight of tlie Bath, w'ho, after an honourable and 
meritorious life, fell by a cannon-ball, in the action near Corunna, on the 16th 
of January, 1809, after haNing, by his judicious dispositions, skill, and gallantry, 
repulsed an enemy of sujicrior force, and secured to the troops under his coin- 
iiiaiid a safe and unmolested embarkation.” 

The ( *onimandcr-in-Cliief also, in general orders, dated Horse-Guar^B, 
Fehriiniy 1st, 1809, paid the follows iiig tribute to his memory: “The benefits 
derived to an army from the example of u di^»tinguislled commander, do not 
teriniiiutc at his death. His >irtues Ihe in the ivcollection of his associates, 
and his fame riMuains the strongest incentive to great and glorious actions. In 
this view the Commander-in-Cliief, amidst the deep and universal regret whidi 
the death of LieuUmant-Cieiieral Sir John Moore has occasioned, recalls to the 
ti*nops the military career of that illustrious officer for their instruction and 
imitation. Sir .John Moore from his youth eiiibraeed the profession with the 
feelings and sentiments of a soldier; he felt that a perfect knowledge and an 
exact performance of tlie humble but important duties of a subaltern officer, 
are the best foundations for subsequent luilitnry fame; and his ardent n^d, 
while it hxiked forward to tliuse brilliant acliie\ einents for which it was formed, 
applied its 'If, with energy and exemplary assiduity, to the duties of that station. 
In the school of regimental duty, he obtained that correct knowledge of his pro- 
fession so essential to the proper direction of tlie gallant spirit of the soldier; and 
he was enabled to establish a characteristic order and regularity of oonduct, 
because the troops found in their leader a striking example of discipline 
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which he enforced on others. Having risen to command, he signalized his name 
in the West Indies, in Holland, and in Egypt. The unremitting attention with 
which he devoted himself to the duties of every branch of his profession, obtained 
him the confiflence of Sir Balph Abercromby, and he became the companion in 
arms of that illustrious officer, who fell at the head of his victorious troops, in 
an action which maintained our national superiority over the arms of France. 
Thus Sir John Moore at an early period obtained, with general approbation, 
that conspicuous station in which he gloriously terminated his useful and honour- 
able life. In a military character, obtained amidst the dangers of (‘limate, tlic 
privations incident to service, and the sufiering^ of repeated wounds, it is difficult 
to select any one point as a {^referable subject for praise. It exhibits, however, 
one feature so particularly characteristic of the man, and so important to the 
best interests of the ser\'ice, that the Commandcr-in-Chief is pleased to mark it 
with his peculiar ap})robation. The life of Sir John Moore was spent among 
the troops. During the season of repose, his time was devoted to the care and 
instruction of the officer and soldier; in war he cf)urted service in every quarter 
of the globe. Regardless of personal considerations, he esteemed that to which 
his country called him, the post of honour; and by Ins undaunted s])irit and 
unconquerable perseverance, ho pointed the way to \ icton^. His country, the 
object of his latest solicitude, will ix‘ar a monument to his lamented memory, and 
the Commander-in-Chief fetds ho is paying the best tribute to his fume by tlms 
holding him forth as an example to the ariny.” 
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rULlKOS III FBAHOB ANP IH BHXTAIK BBSPBOmo 8U JUHH MOOU’B DlBAlTBItB— THB HALLTOT* OV 
TBB SPANIABDB — BIB JOHN CBAPOCK’b PBOCBBDIBOB IB POBTUOAL — THB BXPEDlTIOir TO OADU— 
THE STATE Of THB POBCES IN POBTUOAL— TIGTOR’B BUCCEBBEB IN BBTBEMADUBA— BOULT*B INVA- 
BlOK OP POBIUOAL. 

Tii£ French authurities circulated very exa^^rated accounts of the disasters 
of Sir John Moure's retreat. Three regiments,” they said, had been entirely 
destroyed in tlic battle of Corunna ; and Sir John Moore killed in attempting 
to charge at their head, with the vain hof>e of restoring the fortune of the day. 
The English had lost eveiything which constitutes an army, — artilleiy, horsesi 
baggage, ammunition, magazines, and military cliest. Of eighty pieces of 
r.innon they had landed, they had re-embarked no more than twelve. Two 
hundred thousand weight of gunpowder, sixteen thousand muskets, and two 
millions of treasure (about £83,(K)0 sterling,) had fallen into the hands of the 
pursuers; and treasure ^et more considerable had been thrown down the preci- 
jjicess along the road between Astorga and Corunna, where the peasantry and 
the soldiers w(*re now' (’ollecting it. Five thousand horses had been counted 
w hieh they had slaughten^d upon the way ; five hundred were taken at Corun- 
na ; and the carcasses of twelve hundred were infecting the streets when the 
conquerors entered the town. The Englislh would have occupied Ferrol and 
seized the squadron there, had it not been for tlie precipitancy of their retreat, 
and for the result of the battle to which they had been driven at last. Thus, 
then, had t4'mnnated their expedition into Spain ! Thus, aflcr having fbmen^ 
the war in that unhappy country, had they abandoned it to its fate ! In another 
season of the year, nut a man of them would have escaped ; now, the facility of 
breaking up the bridges, the rapidity of the winter torrents, the ahortneu of 
the days, and the length of the nights had favoured their retreat.” 

Many of the native opponents of the British goveniment, also, held linular 
language. ** The dismal news,” said they, has arrived at last. The truth of 
Buonaparte’s menacing bulletins was establi-shed to its utmost latitude. The 
threat of throwing the English into the sea was almost literally fulfilled. The 
Spanish junta and their allies after six months’ trifling, blundering, and vapour- 
ing, were now overthrown. The spirit of patriotism, in Spain and in Portugal 
was estinct. The triumph of France, the defeat and dUperaion of all the 
Spaniih armies, the retreat and discomfiture of the British fiuoes, were the 
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concluding results of the campaign ^of 1808 , the fifth year of the war against 
Buonaparte, that most unjust and unnecebsary war into which England, in 
violation of her own treaty with France, had rushed with equal eagerness and 
phrenzy.” 

The appearance of tlie wretched remains of Sir John Moore’s army, also, 
tended greatly to countenance and increiuie the clamour. The inhabitants of 
the towns along the Channel,” rtniiai'ks Alison, “ had seen the successive expe- 
ditions which composed that army embark in all the pride of military display, 
with drums beating and colours flying, amidst the cheers, and tears of a counts 
h‘Ss host of spectators. AVlien, tliereforc, the^ beheld the same regiments 
return, now iviluced to Indf their numbers, with haggard countenances, rugged 
accouti'ements, and woriMJiit clothing, the^ were struck wdtli astonishment and 
horror. Tlii'. was soon increased and turneil into well-fuundc'd alann, b}' a 
malignant fb\er wdiicli the troops bnnight back with them, the result of fatigue, 
confinement on shi|>-bo.ir<l, and mental depre*^sioii, and Ivn the dismal and often 
exaggerated aecounts which were spread b> the simiAors of the hardships and 
miseries the} had uiidergt>nc. These ghjoiu} narratives riveted every mind by 
a painful but enchaining iiitiTi'st : thev speedily made' their way into the public 
new’spapers, and were devoured with unceasing itjterest by the whole ])eo)ilc. 
The fate of these gallant men hec-ume a general hubject of (‘ommiMeratioii ; and 
the old ciy, raised for factious ]»urposes, began to resound through the land, that 
England could never contend on the (’ontinent with Fiance, and that the only 
rational piilicy fur tlie prosL'ciition ot the vviu* was to withdraw entire]} behind 
Our wcHxlen walls." 

Sir Jfihii Moore's campaign, however, was ivall} verv f.ir from discrt^ditable 
to the British arms. The loss ol men iluriiig the n'tr* at, indeed, was frightful, 
— ^perhaps not .short of eight thousand; but that also of the pursuing French 
was great. The loss of the British in the huitle of ( 'urunna was only about 
eight hundred ; wliiK* that of the French was about three thousand. Destitution 
of stofes, of baggage, and of money vvius far more an original want of the ann} 
than a want resulting from the disuKters of the n*tivut ; and a similar destitution 
on the part of the French, in spite of :dl that fell into their hands in the pursuit, 
vs as sufficiently great to render a small >up)ilv which the} obtained on the 
surrender of Corunna exceedingly weleuiiic. The alleged particulars about the 
eighty pieces of l■allnnn, tlie five tliousand horses u])on the way, and the facility 
of breaking up the bridges, were sheer fii'tion. The pditical blunders of the 
campaign,— >tlie too late conimcnopment of it, the connecting of it with the 
authority of a Spanish Cominandeivin-Chier who had no existence, the suljecting 
of it to the coiitnd of the Spanish junta and of the British envoy, the pladng it 
at the mercy of the Spanish authorities for its magazines and means of carriage, 
and the countermanding of a fhr-advaiiced preparation to send to it a laige 
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forcem^t from Britain^ were the tme causes of all its disasters ; and all these 
causes ifirere incomparabty more powerfuli because more subtle and more unop- 
posable, than any kind of hostilities in the field. Yet Sir John Moore managed 
vfiy considerably to counteract them, and managed at the same time to baffle 
the overpowering numbers oi‘ the French nearly as well as if all the disadvantages 
had been theirs, and as if corresponding advantages had been his. Only think of 
the British brigades, without proper means of subsistence or movement, being 
suddenly set upon and, through no fault of theirs, almost surrounded by the fierce, 
triumphant, well-provided hosts of Buonaparte, with no alternative but to run to 
the sea; and then say if it was not a high achievement of both tactics and bravery 
that they did not all surrender or perish t 

The British ininistiy either were a^are of this at once, or became aware of 
it very soon. They felt nothing daunted by the results of the campaign. They 
Ihad fears, indeed; vet not ior the annv, not tor the contest; but only for the 
effects of their own eiTors, and for tlie violence of public excitement. They also 
hesitated tor a little whether to relax their efforts in the Peninsula; yet not from 
any doubt respecting its ])roperties ns a battlc‘field against Buonaparte; but 
only from the policy of appeasing el.iinour and of making a diversion by thrust- 
ing at him through Holland and the nortli. They soon saw, however, that such 
poliev would be unwise. They happilv saw also that they could not do better 
than endeavour to return to the jK)iiit at which the career of British victory had 
Iweu stopped bv the landing of Sir ll.irrv' Burrard and Sir llcwr Daliymple on 
the shores of Portugal. C<ml(l they dnl;;^ produce a state of matters similar to 
what exi'ited then, simply with the infusion of more of the British clement, they 
liojted that the tennination would yet be glorious. The Government of the 
day, origiiialh reeeiving its impulse from public feeling, had gradually ac- 
(juired independent eonvietions in this mighty question, and was now prepared 
to inuiiit.iiii the iiiterc'sts of the nation against the clamours of the nation itself. 
Aeeordinglv, at the eomnienc<*ment of the year 1809, when the prospects of 
Spanish independence were at their very gloomiest ])oint, the British cabinet 
pro{H)sed and concluded a compivheiisive treaty of alliance with the Provisional 
Administration of Spain; and it was now resolved that the contest in the Penin- 
sula should be coiitiiined on a scale mure effectual than l»efore, and that the 
princqml, iusteatl of the sec'oudiuw, part should be borne by Kngland.*’ But, 
in order to show the circuiustaiices iii which this resolution was adopted and 
carried out, we must take a view of the resiilf*, thi’oughout Spain and Portugal, 
of Buoiia)Mirte'8 ru-irruption. 

The French in Spain, at the moment, appeared to be perfectly triunipbunt. 
Buonaparte, before taking his departure for France, adopted measures which 
seemed to give both firm re-establishment to his brother Joseph on the throne, 
and comjdete security tliat all the remains of the insurrection should be cmahed. 
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Madrid lay abjectly under Buonaparte’s feet. Most of the authorities throughout 
the countiy had tendered their allegiance. All the districts between Aranjuez 
and the northern frontier had ceased to make any show of resistance. The im- 
perial guards were stationed round Vittoria with the double view of keeping 
these districts in subjection, and of being ready to march, at a moment’s notice, 
into France on any other service. The reserve of heavy cavalry was distributed 
in divisions through such parts of Spain as seemed most likely to require their 
presence. The corps of Moncey, Morticr, and St. Cyr, and part of the corps of 
Junot, were quartered in Arragon and Catalonia. A division of the second 
corps under General Bonnet, and a division of the sixth corps under General 
Deasolles, were stationed, the former in the Montagna St. Andero, and the latter 
in Madrid. Lefebvre’s corps was quartered in the valley of the Tagus. Victor’s 
corps was quartered in La Mancha, with its second dirision under General 
Lapisse detached to Salamanca. Ncy’s corj)S, wanting one of its divisions, was 
appointed to hold Gallicia. And Soult’s corps, also wanting one of its divisions, 
but continuing still to comprise part of Junot’s, was ordered to march on from 
Gallicia to invade Portugal. “ Thus, Madrid being still the centre of opera- 
tions,” remarks Napier, “ the French were so distributed that, by a concentric 
movement on that capital, they could crush every insurrection within the circle of 
their positions; and the great masses being kept upon the })rincipai roads diverg- 
ing finm Madrid to the extremities of the Peninsula, intercepted all communica- 
tion between the provinces; ^hile the second corps, (Soult’s.) thrust out, as it 
were, beyond the circumference, and destined to sweep round from print to 
point, was sure of finding a supporting army, and a good line of retreat, at ever}' 
route leading frirm Madrid to the yet unsulrduetl provinces of the Peninsula.” 

The French, however, were very far from lieing as successful or secure as they 
appeared to be. The charm by \^hich they had liitlierto conquered in Europe, 
the reputed invincibility of their armies, was broken. Their pow'cr over Spain 
was as yet the power of mere physical coercion. Buonaparte’s departure from 
Madrid to chase Sir John Moore, and still more his departure from the Penin- 
sula to watch the Austrians, served as a signal to rally the Spaniards. All Cata- 
lonia continued so sternly in arms as to give ample employment to the three 
corps of Monoey, Morticr, and St. Cyr. Valencia, Andalusia, and the valley of 
the Togas were boldly rallying. Even Gallicia, in the fisce of two corps, was 
riiowing fight. All the provinces were resistive in heart; none were willing to 
give snbristence, still less active support, to the French forces; and some of the 
noiintainoua ones which could make no muster in the front ef these forces, were 
rapidly becoming strong again in the subtle art, which had anciently and ever 
distinguished them, of hanging most mischievonaly on the flanks and rear. And 
the French began at once, or rather went on from the instant of their first 
en tering the Peninsnla, to enfeeble their own cause by oppressing the Speniard^ 
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living at free quarten, levying wanton contributions, and perpetrating all the 
other wrongs of unprincipled conquerors. The intruded king, Joseph Buona^ 
parte, too, was neither a martial man to command the respect of the soldiers, 
nbr a large-minded man to conciliate the nobility, nor a showy man to daazle 
or captivate the mob, but a mere actionless spiritless voluptuary. And the very 
marshals and generals soon began to cherish hot mutual jealousies, and fierce, 
plotting, intriguing, separate ambition which, together with the caprices of the 
court, first marred and eventually precluded all systematic co-operation. ** The 
French army, no longer a compact beniy, terrible alike for its massive strength 
and its flexible activity, became a collection of independent bands, each formi- 
dable in itself, but, from the disunion of the generals, slow to combine for any 
great object, and plainly discovering, by irregularities and insubordination, that 
they knew when a warrior and when a voluptuous monarch was at their 
head.*' 

The persistency of the Sjianiards, especially as seen in connexion with their 
folly, vanity, vapouring, and dis'ientiousness, was wonderful. The panic which 
the apjiearance of the French ever3rwhepe excited,” remarks Southey, “ extended 
nowhere beyond their imniediute presence. In all places which w'ere not actually 
occupied by the enemy, the local authorities acted as if no enemy had been at 
liaiid, and their own government had been as efficient us it was legitimate. The 
c'ulisting went on, and promises of s{>eedy triumph and sure deliveraqce were 
held forth w ith a confidence w hich no reverses could shake. The fugitives from 
the difierent armies no sooner reached their own homes than they were again 
enrolled to be embodied and exposed again to privations and sufferings such as 
those from whicli tliey had so hardly escaped. Before their strengtli was re- 
cruited, they were sent off to form new armies, neither better disciplined, better 
commanded, nor better provided than those which had been routed and dispersed. 
They w'ent hungered, half naked, and cursing their fortune, without confidcoce 
in their ofiirers, each other, or themselves, yet belie\ing fully that the deliver- 
ance of Spain would be effected, with a faith w hich seemed to require, and pei^ 
Imps \ery generally expected, miracles for its fulfilment.” And when they could 
uut rally in sufficient numbers to form new' armies or to make a stand upon the 
plains, they ensconced themself es like bandits among the mountain-fiutneBBes, 
watching with eagle eye every opportunity to dart down upon straggling parties, 
unwary bands, or weak convoys of the foe. This mode of w'arfiue, as we have 
hinted, has always characterised Uie mountaineers of the Peninsula. In vain,” 
says Alison, in describing it, — *^]ii vain are their armies defeated and dispened, 
their fortresses taken, their plains o^’emin, tlieir capital subdued. Singly or in 
small bodies they renew tlie conflict ; they rally and reunite as rapidly aa they 
disperse; the numerous mountain-chains which intersect their country afford a 
refuge for their broken bands; their cities make a desperate though innklad 
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defenoe; and fiom the wreck of all re^lar or organised oppoddon emeiges the 
redoubtable guerilla warfare.” 

The Spanish generals and rulers, indeed, learned no wisdom from their re- 
verses. Tb^ continued as foolish, vain, headstrong, jealous, and ambitious as 
ever. Many of them also displayed the strangest mixturo of selfishness and 
patriotism; and some of the most prominent underwent tlie most rapid changes 
of scene and condition, from a battle-field to a solitude, from a place of power to 
a place of ignominy, or the reverse. Yet several of the generals attempted great 
things. Venegas scttured tlie country round Tarancon and Aranjue/., but wiis 
overthrown by Victor, with the total loss or dis|jersiun of his anny, at Ucles. 
The Marquis of Palacio advanced to Vilharta, but was .soon coinixdled to fall 
back. The Duke of Infantado moved on Toledo, uiid intundud to seize Aiun- 
juea and Madrid, to break down tlie bridges, and to hold the line of the Tagus ; 
but, after reaching Curascosa, commenced a most disastrous retn^at to Mudela, 
in the course of whicli he lost all his artillery and most of his men. Palafiix 
maintained Saragossa amid one of the most wonderful siege.s of modem times, 
full of romance and of romantic tragedy; yet sank in the end into a dissolute 
condition which mournfully tarnished ^1 his bravery. Blake, Reding and other 
leaden performed feats in Arragon and Catalonia whicdi, togi*ther w ith the grand 
resistance of Saragossa, occupy a ven' large spai'e in e\erv full histoiy of the 
Peninsulfur war. Castanus, once the most honoured of them all, was victimized 
by an abominable intrigue on the part of a man whose name has just, by a sin- 
gular caprice of fortune, in the beginning of the year been thrown again 

into public notice, the Count de Montiju. (.'uesta, os v^e bhull afterwards slv, 
made a great and permanent rally, fidlowed by the deeds of a standing army, 
against the corps of Victor. The Marquis de Romuiia, also, who was far the 
tmest, far the noblest of the Spanish generals, bet;aii to ai’quire new strength 
olmoet immediately after crossing tlie )Mith of Sii .lohn Moure's retivut, and con- 
tinued to endure privations and acliie\e deeds most honourable to his patience 
and heroism. 

The other efforts of the Spanish patriots were too diffused, trxi fitful, too iden- 
tical witli guerilla practice to admit of being recuuiiUil. The theatre,” to 
adopt the words of Mr. Maxwell, " was so extensive that the scene of action 
wonkl be found on eveiy' line that radiated from the capital, until its point bad 
luached the centre of the Pyrenees, or was li>st in the waters of the sea. The 
acton were equally numerous, — with ran; exeeptions, namdess men. Priest 
and phyHcian, the noble and hb serf, the peasant hitherto distinguished from hb 
foUowa Iqr some penonal deformity or the exercise of an unusual trade, all wen 
in tanu upon the itage, all wielding the populace m they pleased,-— to-day the 
lo ade r of a hoit, to-morTow the tenant of a dungeon. The careen of such men 
wen neoenerily ephemeral; for the nation did not betray its feelings by one 
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Itold bunt of general resistanee, but in feverish demonstrations, blazing forth at 
one time with bright but evanesce t spirit, and then, as if hy the 

exertion, calming down to a degree of passive submissiveness which puzzled the 
generals of Napoleon as to what quarter they were to find an enemy on whom 
they could employ their respective corp^-tTann^e, Such was the general char- 
acter of the war, — such the usual course of events ; and the histoiy of one 
province might almost pass as the histoxy of another.” 

The Portuguese presented a much more diversified front. They were fer 
more slow in assuming an appearance of vigour ; but they at last assumed it 
firmly and steadily. They enjoyed the presence of a British force and the 
immediate support of the British government ; and though nut making as good 
use of these as they miglit have done, they nevertheless used both them and 
their own resources sufficiently well to retain possession of the larger portion of 
their country, and to give the French tough battle for the rest. Yet they 
(‘ontiniied for a time turbulent among themselves, and actionless against the 
enemy; they suflered se\cre pcriiinnent injury from faction and faithlessness; 
aiul thev were in a large degree helped by the British rather as independent 
tors than as co-operators. A faction headed b> the Bishop of Oporto, who 
wished to hold the ])ower of the go\emment in their own hands, and to place 
the seat of it in the cit\ of Oporto, first obstnicted the general settlement of the 
kingdom at the time of its evacuation by the French, and afterwards maintaincMl 
iiite<-tine agitation in the north. A French faction in Lisbon, also, was strong 
and mischle^ous enough to disturb the peace of that city. The Regency, on the 
whole, and in the course of time, acquired sufficient power to be able to give 
considerable iinit> and \ iguur to the ]}utriotic efforts of the nation ; yet it owed 
much f)f its success to the presence and support of the British forces. The 
e\ents of Portugal and of the parts of Spain adjacent to it were altogether, for 
several months, \ cr\ fitful and chequered, — gloomy for a time, though ultimately 
promising, and ftir this reason, as well as because they linked immediately on 
to the commencing e\ents of Sir Arthur Wellesley's second and great career in 
the Peninsula, we must notice them more circumstantially than we have done 
the general events of Spain. 

Great changes came o\er the British forces in Portugal successively by rein^ 
forcements from Britain, by the recall of Sir Ilew Daliymple, by the «xpeditioi^ 
of Sir John Moore, by the recall of Sir Hany Burrard, and by the appointment 
of Sir John Cradock, (afterwards Lord How den,) to the chief command. Some 
efiect resulted also from a project of Sir Robert Wilson. That officer had 
acquired distinction in Germany and in Egypt. He was a man of high enters 
prise ; and though only a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army of Sir Hew Dehym- 
ple, waa estimated rather by his Ulent than by his rank. Having been 
entrusted with the superintendence of the embarkation of part of Jnnot*a evacur 
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ating army at Oporto, and having by great exertion saved them from the fiuy 
of the populace of that city, he readily and energetically adopted a proposal 
of the Bishop's faction to raise and discipline a native force, under the name 
of the Lusitanian Legion. The scheme was entirely approved by Sir Hew 
Daliymple. Two thousand men immediately enlisted, and ten thousand could 
readily have been obtained. The legion did well, gave an inspiriting example 
of alertness in learning the best military' discipline, and proved of considerable 
service in the war ; but was disliked for some time by the Regency, on account 
of having originated with tlie Bishop of 0}M>rto's fac^tion. 

Sir John Cradock, on the 5th of December, 1808, on his way out to Lisbon, 
touched at Corunna. He took thence a mass of treasure intended for the use of 
Sir John Moore's army, and transferred it to ())>orto and Lisbon, in the belief 
that that army was tlien retreating ujion Portugal ; and when at Oporto, he 
ordered two British rc^giineiits uhich liad been stationed in that city to march to 
Almeida, in order that they might there sujiport SirJuhn Moore or assist to 
check the Fnmch ; and while giving full sanc'tion to the Lusitanian Legion to 
act as an inde})endent force, he aihised >ir Kol>ert Wilson to station it in the 
province of Tras os !M(Mites. Sir Kobt»rt, how'cver, preferred to take it along 
with the two British regiments to .Vimeida. The total numher of British 
troops at that time in Portugal, including the sick, did not amount to ten thou- 
sand. They com}K)sed thirteen battalions, — of wdiicb six uen> in LislNUi, two at 
Abnmtes, one in £lvas, and four in the north. The regular Portuguese troops 
amounted to about twenty thousand, hut were only half armed, and had no 
proper discipline and no <*ffieient uftietTS. The in’i>gular forees of the militia 
and the ordenan 9 a, indeed, made an imposing Jis])lay of numbers, yet had very 
little militaiy strength, and partook inan> of the diameters of a Aiolcnt lawless 
rabble. 

Portugal at that juncture w as in iiiimiiient jieril. The coqis of Soult and 
Ney, if th^' should defeat Sir John Moore, as tliev tlien seemed ven' likely to 
menacing it on the north ; and the corjis of Lcfehvre, with express 
instruction to inai'ch on Lisbon down the valley of the Tagus, had already crossed 
that river at Almaraz, and w'ere not far from the frontier, menacing Badajoz. 
Sir John (Jrodock required, with his (treble force, Ixitli to supfMirt Sir John 
Moore, and to defend the line of the Tagus, lie required, also, both to perform 
these bard duties, and to maintain such {Kisitions as should enable him to 
embark all his troo}>s, all the fullow'ers of the Britisli army in Portugal, and all 
distinguished natives who might choose to leave Portugal along with then, at 
any memont when he might be pressed by an overwhelming French force. 
Three of the four battalions in the nortli were iiniaediately ordered to join Sir 
John Moore by way of Salamanca ; and two of those in the south, together with 
a dnui-brigade of artillery, were fM;iit toward him from Abiantesy by way of 
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Gastello-Branco and Ciudad Rodrigo. Sir John Cradock, having only seven 
battalions left for all other duties, was surely in severe difficulty now ; he surely 
felt bound, as wdl by his circumstances as by Ids instructions, to hold firmly by 
]\)rtugal, or to leave it only by embarkation ; yet with a prodigious folly, which 
abundantly illustrates the sources of disaster among the Peninsular patriots, and 
abundantly illustrates also the perplexities of the vast work on which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley •»oon afterwards entered, Sir John was., at that muinont, earnestly en- 
treated by tlie Central Junta of Spain, by the British envoy to that body, by the 
Junta of Uadajo/., and by the Regency of Portugal to march into the plains of 
Andaluiii.i, where scarcely a Spaniard was then in arms. But as some counter- 
balance to this folly, Sir John thenceforth enjoyed the judicious aid, in per- 
sonal council and in remonstrance with the Regency, of Mr. Villiers, (afterwards 
Lord (''larcndon,) who arrived on the 19th of December, in the capacity of 
ambassador and general political agent from Britain. 

Toward the end of December, the communication wit'i Sir John Moore was 
suddciih interrupted, and the defeiu'e of the line of the Tagus became increas- 
higly urgent. The battalions from the south, on their way toward Sir John 
.Moore, were halted at C'astello-Branco. General Richard Stuart, who oom- 
nitiiided these batt.ilioiis, was ordered first to watch inclusions of the French in 
Jiis vidiiity, and ne.vt to destroy the bridges of Vilha Velha and Abrantes, and 
letire ujion LislMui. A promise was obtained from the Regency that all the 
Poitnguc'.e troojis in Aleintejo should be concentrated at Gainpo Mayor and 
Portalegro. Sir tiolin CVadot*k selected a strong position at Saccavem, in the 
northern vicinity of Lisbon, tor the concentration of his owm troops, and for 
making a last stand as long as possible against the b'reneh. And Brigadier- 
General Cameron w as sent to the north with instructions to collect the convales- 
cents of Sir John Moore's army, to unite them to the troops at Almeida, to 
attemjit to lead the whole into jimetion with Sir John !Moore, or, if that attempt 
should he imprudent or unsuccessful, to bring them to Saccavem, and in either 
case to send the sick and the stores at Almeida to Oporto. 

The ])o])ula(‘e of Lisbon, supposing that the British were making preparar* 
tions to embark, became violently excited against them, and burst into acts of 
outrage ; so that while the French were lueiiaciiig the rear of Saccavem, a furi- 
ous mob stood arrayed in front. But at that juiuture, when the spark of British 
martial interest in Portugal w liich afterwards bhi/etl over the whole Peninsula 
seemud just about to be extinguished, — when a French corps of tliirty thousand 
men were within ten marches of Lislion, with oj»parently full power to execute 
firmly and permanently the tlireat of Buonaparte to ]>lant his eagles upon its 
towers, — a breatliing-time was suddenly given to Portugal, and an order of 
countermarch issued to the invading corjis, by the result of Sir John Moore’s 
sudden advance toward Sahaguii. 

2 r 
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Sir Jfliis Grttdock now’ explained his motives to the Portoguese, made as 
good a diapeaition of his force as its slender strength would permit for the gen- 
eral protection of Portugal, and commenced a strenuous effort to arouse both 
the Bfignucy and the people to a due sense of their dangers and ih«dr duties. 
General Stuart's small brigade, strengthened by two German battalions^ was 
stationed at Santarem. The fortieth raiment was kept in garrison at Elvas. 
The native teoops were assembled at Vilha Velha, Abrantes, and Thomar. 
General Cameron, in the north, made his effort to join Sir John Moore through 
tile Tras os Montes; but, getting intelligence on the 9th of Januaiy of the re- 
to Corunna, he wheeled round witli the view of inarching back to Almeida. 
Hie leatiied, however, that General Lapisse was already at Zamora, advancing 
ett Portugal; and he therefore retired to Lainego, and wrote thence to Sir 
Robert Wilson, whom he had leff at Almeida, advising him also to retreat to 
Lamego. But Sir Robert, in a spirit of high heroism, in defiance of all danger, 
Olid exulting in the |x^rfect irccKluni of an independent command, chose rather 
to advance, — or at least chose to pass over to the Spanish frontier, among the 
aontfaern hill-screens of the basin of the D^niro, and there make a scries of bold 
demonstrations. Being reinforc(*<l b\ some Spanish troops, Portuguese volun- 
1001% and straggling con\alescents btdoiigiiig to Moore's army, he proceeded to 
put in practice all the arts of an able partisan, — issuing proclamations, enticing 
tile Firench to desert, spreading false reports of his numbers, and by petty enter- 
prises and great activity, arousiug a spirit of resistance throughout the Ciudad 
Rodrigo countiT." Tlic Spanish junta highly appreciated hb services, gave him 
tii0 tank of Brigadier-General, and placed at his disposal the garrison of Ciudad 
Rodrig% and the troops in the surrounding proi inc*e. 

Sir John Cradock attempted again to send a reinforcement of about two 
thooaand men to Sir John Moore, by embarking them at Lbbon, on the 12th 
of Januaiy, for the iwrt of Vigo: but before the\ left the Tagus, intelligence 
woi obtained of the intention to take flight to sea at Corunna, s > that they 
ubnoBt immediately disembarked. And two das's afterward, he received advices 
foon tiie British ministiy — the first he received from the time of assuming tlie 
commuid — ^which showed that, with the same extraordinary fickleness which 
jbiHl oharacterised their previous decisions in reference to the Peninsula, th^ bad 
leas concerned about the defence of Portugal than about obtaining pos- 
tfHtioB of Cadis. Their idea was that Andalusia would become the last retreat 
of tibo Spaniarda, — ^that Sir John Mootb’b army, if beaten in the north of Spain, 
he tnnaferrsd to the south,— and that the poasaaaiop of Cadis would be 
■scawny for giving it a secure base of operations. 

GtoMnd niitohrwdrti was ordered, In Porwnhof* 1808, to enihorii at Ports- 
HHlh Titli fnnr ikmuriT il n — ^ But— licklrae« in oounca being high 

ia^itilnUiint hn was font direetod to toneb alXAfoon on hie way to Cadis, 
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next commanded to make for Ooranna, to receive instructions from Sir John 
Moore, and finally directed to act upon his first orders. He sailed, with five 
thousand men, on the 14th of January. Sir John Cradock was made acquainted 
with kis nussion, and at the same time was instructed to comply with any requi- 
sition for troops, in aid of that mission, which might be made by the Spanish 
junta. He was instructed also, in the event of being unable with the rest of his 
troops to retain hold of Portugal, to go with them to Cadiz. And so marvel- 
lously inadvertent were the British ministry to the real state of afiairs that, 
though Sir John Cradock had, in his ofiicial despatches, repeatedly complained 
of his inability to procure horses for his artillery, he was enjoined to ftimish 
horses for the artillery of General Sherbrooke. Sir John’s authority of chief 
command, however, was not only continued in Portugal but extended to tbs 
south of Spain; and that circumstance proved eventually the means of reclaim- 
ing matters into full condition for Sir Arthur Wellesleys return to Portugal. 

Mr. Frere, the Briti^ en\oy to the Spanish junta, was instructed by the 
British ministry to negociatc with that body for the admission of Oeneral 
Sherbrooke's corps to Cadiz. Sir George Smith, who had recently been a local 
cn^ oy in the south of Spain, was at the same time sent with a direct applicatkm 
to the govemw of Cadiz, to the same effect, but without any instruction to com- 
municate with Mr. Frere; and he acted so precipitately as (ar to outran the 
latter. Sir John Cradock, at the reqmsitioii of Sir George Smith, sent to Cadiz 
the 40th regiment from Elvas by the way of Seville, and three thousand of his 
best troops from Lisbon by sea. General Mackenzie, who i*eceived the con>- 
mand of this expedition, arrived at Cadiz on the 5th of Fehruaiy. The Spanish 
junta had then considered the overture of Mr. Frere, and weighing them against 
the separate, local, rapid negociations of Sir George Smith, eitlier felt, or afiected 
to feel, suspicion of fi>ul play on the part of Britain. They therefore pndiibitad 
the troops from entering Cadiz. Many idle proposals were made, and mneh 
intricate discussion carried on, resi)ecting some other destination for the 
and Mr. Frere at lost— with an a^urdily close akin to that of his expostulaAmi 
with Sir John Moore at Salamanca — advised that they should proceed imme- 
diately to Catalonia. But the farce was suddenly stopped by an nnexpeetod 
despatch from Sir John Cradock, recalling the troops to Portugal. A despftdi 
about the same tune overtook General Sherbrooke at the mouth of Ciulis haihonr 
annulling his mrden to Cadiz, and instructing him to land at Lisbon. ^^Thos 
ended a transadioii,*’ leniarki Naprar, " clearly indicating an unsettled poli^, 
shallow combumtion% a bad dunce of agents on the part of the Kn| ^di 
cabinet, and a most vnwise and unworthy disposition in the Spanish junta.” 

Sir John Cradodc, in the absence of his best troops sufiered nng m w^m lyj 
treatment ftom the Begency and grosz insult from the popnlaoe# GifseNe 
CamenNi*s small brigade^ oczBprising about two thousand mcpn, arrived aft 
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in the beginning of Februaiy, from the nordi; but they were utterly worn 
with frtiguei and could not compensate for the regiments who had gone to 
Cadiz. Sir Robert Wilson sent his guns to Abrantes; but, partly from his love 
of adventure, partly from a supposition that Sir John Cradock wished him to 
defend the frontier, he remained with his infantry, strengthened by some more 
volunteers and by a Spanish detachment, in the neighbourhood of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Sir John Cradock’s entire force at this time, including convalescents 
and fifteen hundred stragglers from Sir John Moore's army, was about eiglit 
thousand men; and after necessary deductions tor local duties, not more thnn 
five thousand, and these not in the best condition, could be brought into the 
fidd. The French, ndieved from the British army at Corunna, were once njore 
advancing toward the Portuguese frontiers; the mobs of Lisbon, unrepres‘«(>d by 
the Regency, or almost directly countenanced by them, were increasing in 
turbulence; and so small a force as five thousand men could neither make a 
stand against a strong French corjis, nor hope to retrt‘at safeU before it thnnigh 
the mobs to the harbour. Sir John Cradock, therefore, resuKed to witlidraw 
firom Saccavem and from Li.sb<in, and to concentrate his whole force in a stnnig 
pooition at Pas.sa IVArcos, near the mouth of the river. 

But his preparations to change his position — Inking inanifestl} designed to 
secure facility of embarkation — provoked a ])rodigious increase of the Portugnc'^' 
acrimony. Both ]H‘Ople and rulers were fired with indignation. The forriuM* 
burst into tumult; and the latter made no attemjit to restrain them. ^*Mobs, 
armed with English pikes and muskets,'" hii\s Nu|>ior, ** collected niglit and Hay 
in the streets and on the liii;li roadc, and, under the pretext of seeking for and 
killmg Frenchmen, attacke<] indiscriminateh all fon^igiioi'«. e^en tiiuse in the 
British service and wearing the British uniform. The guanis, who eiideavourcsl 
to protect the vit’tims of this ferwiu, were uisiilted. Couriers, passing with 
despatches, were intercepted and deprived of their papers; Hnglisli officers w'eri' 
outraged in the streets; and such wa.s the audacity of the pc<iple that the 
arlMeiy was placed in the stjuares, in ex|M>ctation of an affray. In fine, the 
state of Lisbon was similar to what it had been at the period of Junot's coiiveii- 
tioo; and if tlic British had abandoned the country at this time, they would 
have been assailed with as much obloquy by the Portuguese.” Oporto was in 
a woiae condition than even Lisbon; and the whole countiy from the Minho to 
the Tagus was in horrible confusion. *^Tlic native soldiers were scattered, 
wfthoat regard to militaiy' system, and, being unpaid, lived at fret* quarters. 
Tlie paasantiy of the country assembling in bands, and the populace of the 
loam in mobs, interoaptod the coinmunications, appointed or displaced the 
gaamk at their pleasure, and massacred all persons of whom they were bus- 
pleioiis. The ammunition which had been supplied from England was wasted 
hy iwnstant firing in token of insubordination. And as if the ven* genius of 
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confusion was abroad, some of die British troops, piinci(ially nialingeren fiom 
Sir John Moore's army,” men who^ nnder pretence of sickness, had dinink from 
duty in the field, added their quota of misconduct to increase the general 
dutress.” 

At this juncture, when destruction to Portugal seemed to be alike certain 
from without and from within, the British ministry debated for a little about 
abandoning that country, — ^indeed, did resolye to abandon it, — and then sud- 
denly determined to reinforce their army in it, and to take much firmer hold on 
it tlian ever. The Regency had wisely offered to place the Portuguese army 
under the command of a British general, to be modelled by him on the dis- 
cipline of the British anny, and to be officered with British officers, and main- 
tained with British pay. They had requested also that the general should be 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. The British ministiy both accepted their offisr and ap- 
proved their request. Sir Arthur Wellesley, however, declined the appmnt- 
meiit; and then a number of generals of high character — among others, thp 
Earl of Moira, (afterwards Marquis of Hastings,) — used influence to obtain 
it. Major-General Beresford was the successful candidate; and though he owed 
lii‘ success, not to superior merit, but to strong parliamentary interest, ha 
]tosse8sud some few qualifications that eminently fitted him for the stubbUni 
labours of military reform.” 

General Beresford, in his new post, had the rank of marshal. He arrived 
nt Tilsbon in the beginning of March. He lost not an hour in idleness; but fix- 
ing his head-quarters at Thomar, and convoking the Portuguese troops in 
masses, he went at once and vigorously into his important work. His labours 
at fil^t wen* not without considerable obstructions; but they soon began to pro- 
duce results w'hich were of material value to the liberation of the Peninsula. 

He had,” says hlajor Sherer, ** to encounter many prfgudices and great diffi- 
culties, lint so much with the men as with the officers and the Government. 
But he wa.' of a stem character, and not without a great deal of good judgment 
in all matters of discipline and command; su that he finally and fully triumpbad 
o\er all obstacles. Moreover, from the veiy hour that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
took the chief comnmiul in Portugal, he had the firm and uise support of a mind 
that deeply appreciated the importance of his labours. English officers were in- 
troduced into the Portuguese re^inents as instructors; and after a time all the 
corps were really, although not avowedly, under British commanders, — a measure 
of necessity to the wellbeing of the army, and heartily consented to by many 
native Portuguese colonels, who were glad to hold the nominal honour of eBna*» 
tnand, while they sufibred their English major to condact*«ll the details of 
mental economy and field exercise, without venturing or even desiring MinV 
terfere. The privates became greatly attached to their Eki|^ offioen, hmHdIfk 
^ey found them cemiuderate, patient, and firm, full of intngrily ut iU 
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concerning the pecuniary interests of the soldier, full of care in all that con- 
cerned his comfort, foil of intelligence in all that concerned his instruction, full 
of zeal for his honour, and always setting a brave example in the field.” 

About tlie middle of March, the state of the military force in Portuga], as 
well also as the state of social order, was very gn^atly improved. The British 
force in the kingdom had been increased hy the return of GentM'al Mackenzie’s 
brigade and the arrival of General Sherbrooke’s cor})S to al^mt sixteen thousand 
men. The regular Portuguese army, to the amount of betwet ii ten and twelve 
thousand, was undergoing Marshal Beresfonfs lessons around Tlioinar. Several 
Portuguese regiments were extended, on the Tagus line of tlie frontier, from 
Salvatierra to Alcantara. Sir Robert Wilson, at the head of about three thou- 
sand men, in the strong Spanish frontier foi'tress of Ciudad Rodrigo, continued 
to protect the parts of Portugal around Almeida, (hmeral Vittoria was at the 
head of two regular battalions in l'’'pper Beira. (’olonel Trant commanded a 
small, active volunteer corps in the \ icinity of Coimbra. The Bishop of Ofiortr* 
was attempting to organize a vast, tumultuous, zealous multitude for the defence 
of Oporto. General PVeire was at the head of some regular troops, and of a 
multitude of armed peasaiitiy, in the pro\iiice of Kntre Douro e Minho. Gen- 
eral Silveira commanded four or fi\e thousand men in Tras os Montes, •'nd was 
in communication with the Marquis de Romana, .it the head of about eight 
thousand, at Monterey. And the whole body of the Portuguese peasantry 
throughout the kingdom, who w’hen €*nrolled and armed in their respective dis- 
tricts constituted the ordenan 9 a, a fom* of kindred character to the French 
national guard, were becoming wishful or even clamorous to be embodied in 
masses for the defence of their countn\ Sir John Cradock now ceased 
to be annoyed by the pqmlace; and stationing two thousand of his men to 
maintain the tranquillity of Lisbon, he kept the rest in cam]) at Saccavein and 
Lumiar. 

But the increase in the outward dangc^r of J'ortugal, at this moment, wa.s at 
least quite as great as the increa.se in its inward strength. One powerful French 
corps, as we shall afterwards see, w'as already within its northern frontier, and 
another was closely menacing it along tlie east. The plan of invasion was so 
grand and comprehensive, that, if it had l>oen executed with only half of the 
spirit writh which it had been demised, it must have pn)ved as com|iletely and 
rapidly successful as the re-invasion of Spain. Soult, at the head of his whole 
force fipom Corunna, was to advance through Oprirtn to Lisbon. Lapisse, at 
the head of 9,000 men, was to engage the attention of the protecting forces on 
the narth-east frontier, to keep open the communication between Sonlt’s field of 
opention and Spanish Extremadura, and, if possible, bv a ooup-de-main, to get 
pomeewon of Ciudad Rodrigo. And Victor, at the head of 25,000 men, was to 
piesB doee on the eouth-east frontier, to menace Bodajoz and the line of the 
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Tagus, and, at the moment of Sonlt's near approach to the capital, to push fop- 
ward a column to his immediate support. 

Lapisse made two feeble attempts on Ciudad Rodrigo, but was easilj re- 
pulsed. He tried also to outmanoeuvre Sir Robert Wilson in the surrounding 
couTitry, but had no success. He endeavoured to effect something against the 
people by a system of terror, but only provoked them into enraged resistance. 
Ami at last he abandoned tlie district, or felt himself obliged to flee from it, 
leaving the corps of Soult unflaiiked by any friendly party in the north, pro- 
ceeding with all speed to effect a junction with Victor in Estremaduia, and 
trac'king the line of his flight \iith devastation add murder. 

Victor, about the middle of March, moved down from La Mancha to the 
Tagus, between Talavera and Almaraz. Cuesta was in such a strong position 
in the vicinitv of the latter place, as to command complete possession of Estre- 
madura; but, through mistaken views and irresolute councils, was induced to 
evacuate it, and to move southward to 8uccesbi\ely Tnixillo, Miajadas, and Me- 
dellin. He was hotly followed by Victor, but gave him several severe checks 
b\ the wa} , and w as able to maintain among his own troops perfet't order and 
high expectations. At length, on the 28th of March, on an open plain, in the 
>icinity of Medellin, without any kind of cover, as if scornful of any advantage'* 
except high bare ficrsnnal courage, he offered Victor a general battle. He had 
just recei\ed a siiiull reinforcement under the I>uke of Albuquerque, but in all 
other respects was in the same circumstances as during the whole of his retreat, 
except in being on very unfavourable battle-ground; and be seems to have deter- 
mined fur action bv a sudden impulse, in a mere whim of bravery, so rash and 
explosive as to foi bid either the slightest discoursing with his own mind or any 
consultation w ith his staff. He was in a romance of heroism, — ^perhaps in the 
fittest mood for evoking a &torni of svm]mthetic bravely from his volatile army; 
and to make everything consistent, he fonried liis battle-array without the 
pn»saie appendage of a reserve. 

Victor wRb in perfect readincbs, watching an opportunity to strike an effi- 
cient blow, anxious to wi|)e away the disgrace of the checks in the pursuit, and 
resolved to obtain not only victory but vengeance, c%en to the extent of exter- 
minating butchery. He formed his army in a cm ved line between the Guadiana 
on its right and a cultivated ravine on its left; and placed in front of it a series 
of six batteries, of four guns each. ‘‘ The batteries opened on the Spanish in- 
fantry, who w cru ordered by Cuesta to charge with the bay onet and take them. 
The order was bravely obeyed. Two regiments of French dragoons charged the 
foot, and were repulsed witli loss. The German division, which was in the omtro 
of the French line, formed itself into a square, and resisted with such difficuUy 
the resolute attack of the Spaniards that Cuesta was in full hope of a complete 
victory, and Victor not without apprehension of a defeat, till part of his reserve 
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succeeded in enabling his inibntiy to keep their ground. The Spaniards on the 
left had taken the first battery; a strong body of horse, protected by a colnmn 
of infantry, advanced to recover it; and at that moment the whole of the Spanish 
cavalry on the left took panic, and, without facing the foe, without attempting 
to make the slightest stand, fled in the greatest disorder from the field, most of 
them to the distance of many leagues. Instances of such scandalous panic were 
but too frequent in the Spanish armies during the war; hut in no instance was 
it more fatal or more unaccountable than in this; for the day was going on well, 
the infantiy were in good heart, the advantage was on their side, and the regi- 
ments which at that crisis disgraced themselves and betrayed their country, had 
displayed both skill and courage during the retreat from the Tagus. Cuesta, 
who was at the other end of the wing when he saw this shameful abandonment, 
clapped spurs to his horse in the hojie of rallying them; his staff followed; but 
in vain. The enemy, quick in seizing opportunity, turned the left, wdiich van 
thus exposed ; and as there was no second line or reserve, defeat then became 
inevitable.** 

The right wing was yet unbroken, was even pushing its way to victory, and 
m^ht easily have retired in columns; but it was allowed to remain in position 
through want of concord or proper understanding on the part of the generals, till 
it was first decimated by the play of the wdiole artillerv', and next driven into 
total dispersion by overpowering charges of cavalry. The enemy, now form- 
ing a chain of cavaliy* all round the routed army, executed their orders which 
were to give no quarter. They had sufiered enough in the action to make them 
obey the atrocious command with good a ill. They had themselves 4,()00 men 
killed and wounded, — ^nearly a fifth of their w^holc force. Their official state- 
ment of the Spanish loss made it 7,000 killed; other accounts carried it to 12,000. 
Cnosta could only state that it was veiy great, and ascertain 170 officers of 
infantiy, and 10 of cavalry were killed, wounded, or missing. Weariness rather 
than compunction, on the part of the French, at length (lut a stop to the car- 
nage; and the account of prisoners is variously stated fri)m 3,000 to 7,000, but 
it is certain that not 2,000 ever reached Madrid. A wounded Spanish officer 
was brought into the room where Victor was at supper, and the French Marshal 
said to him, If my orders had been obeyed, sir, you w'ould not have been here.' 
These orders had been obeyed too weU. The dragoons that night in the French 
camp were rubbing their sword arms with soap and spirits, to recover the 
mnsdes from the strains of that day*8 slaughter.’* 

Cnosta himself was wounded, and made a narrow escape from being captured. 
He displayed astonishing spirit to relieve the disasters of his apparently ruinous 
defesA. Thcmgh totally deprived of his army, though quite unable to make an 
attempt to raUy any part of them near the battle-field, he neverthelesB succeeded, 
iiygi incredibly short time, in re-assembling many of them at Llerena, and in 
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adding to theM new reornits; insomuch that, before the Frendi conM 

coUect themselvw for a new efibrt, by recovering the effects of an accident which 
had happened to ihrir ammunition waggons, he was already close on their Aiiti 
in sufficient strength, both to debar them from marching into Andalusia, and to 
prevent them from making an immediate demonstration against either Badajoa 
or Portugal. He was both a disgrace and an honour to the patriotic cause; 
and soon become both a plague and a pleasure to Sir Arthur Wellesley. Souths 
justly says respecting him, This brave old man was cautious when he ought to 
have been bold, and rash in enterprize when he ought to have been cautious. 
Sometimes as facile and vaciUating as he was obstinate and impracticable at 
others, no man was more unfit to command an army in critical times; and yet 
(he honest originality of his character, hib fearless and buoyant spirit which no> 
thing could cast down, his energy which neither age nor infirmi^ had abated, and 
the warmth of his heart as well as his temper, had won for him in no common 
dogn*p the attachment, not of the soldiers alone, but of those even who perceived 
and lamented liis errors." 

Soult — ^whose }>rogrcss from Corunna we must now trace — ^was suffideBtly 
“stunned by Sir John Moore’s d^diig blows** to be unable for some days to 
make any considerable exertion. He did not obtain possession of Corunna till 
the 19th of Januaiy. He proceeded thence toffi'errol, the strongest fortress in 
Gallicia, which in fair play would have given a long and, doubtful employmenit 
to his arms, but was yielded to him by treachery on the 26th. He then marched 
to St. Jago de Compostello, and halted there six days to refresh his irmy, and 
repair their equipments. His force now comprised 19,000 infontry, 4,000 
cavalry, and 58 pieces of artillery, lie put himself again in motion on the 1st 
of February, and arrived at Tuy, on the banks of the Minho, about 20 miles 
above its mouth, on tlie 10th. The Minho from Melgago to the sea, a distance 
of about 40 miles, is the boundaiy between Spain and Portugal. It was then 
broad, strong, in continuous flood, without any means of regular passage^ and 
well watched on the Portngnese side by powerful masses of the ordenanj^a, the 
solcUer-peasalitiy. Soult made strenuous but vain attempts to obtain a footing for 
his advance-guard on its further bank; and then folt compelled to retrograde 
about 70 miles north-eastward into the interior of Gallicia, in order to get across 
the river hy a bridge at Orense. 

He left his heavy ardlleiy at Tuy; he found the roads to Orense in most 
wretched condition; he was met in several places by warm oppoaition,— in one, 
hy a gallant body of about 10,000 armed peasantiy; and he altogether under- 
went auidi aevere forigiia that he could not move forward from Orense till the 
4th of March. He soon overtodt the rear-guard of Romana, who was whhdiasr^ 
ing before him m the vicinity of Monterey; and he cut down 1,200 of Boraanft’k 
men on the apoty and took about as many more prisoners. Bomaaa did not 

2q 
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make any further attempt to cover the l^>rtugueae frontier, bat moved away to 
the valley of the Syl, in the direction of the Asturiaa. Silveiia, now oneupportod 
by Bomana, fell back to a strong position behind the fortified town of Chaves; 
yet, though closely pursued all the way by tlie French, maintained good order 
and repeatedly engaged them in skirmishing. Three thousand of his men, con- 
trary to his orders, threw themselves into Chaves, and made an useless attempt 
to hold it against the invaders. Soult got possession of it on the 13th, made it 
a depot of his army, and halted in it till the 17tli. 

The country through which he had now to pass is one of the most defensible 
in Europe, abounding in narrow, steep, romantic defiles which a small band of 
resolute men could easily hold against multitudes The inhabitants also are a 
bold and brawny race; and at that time were fired with as fierce a hostility to 
the French as any of the other ]>easantry of the Peninsula. But they wanted 
leaders; they had little or no personal skill of war; they were either not mustered 
at all, or mustered only in the open valleys and plains, to act together in great 
masses; and they could do no more in their strong mountain fastnesses and gorges 
than employ tlieir )>hysical strength, in the rudest methods, unaided by either 
dull or combination. Even Silveira went ofi' to a flank countiy' from Chaves, 
and made no attempt to hold these strong passes in the enemy's tront. Yet the 
mountain peasantry, few, scattefed, and uncountenaiicod, prowled about these 
passes in the indomitable spirit of hungiy bears. Tliey molested the French at 
every step, cut off stragglers, fired upon regiments from the heights and covers 
of the crags, ga^^e a thousand evidences that nothing but organization was 
wanting to destroy the invaders among the fastnesses, or to send them hack 
whence they came. “ Sometimes a handful of Portuguese stood their ground 
with a spixit like that of their ancestors ; and sometimes an individual would 
rodi upon certain death so he could make sure of one Freiichinan, knowing that 
if his countrymen would act upon the same principle of life for life, the kingdom 
would soon be deliv'ered from its unprovoked invaders." 

On the 2(Hh, Soult came in sight of Braga. This town was the head- 
qnarters of General Fnire. About 2,000 regular troops and about 20,000 of 
the ordenan^i were ncimitially under that officer's command. But only about 
5,000 of the latter were armed with muskets; all the rust had only pikes, 
pruniiig-hooks, clubs, or any other rude weajmns they could find ; and th^ joined 
with the rest of the male population to form rather a confused rabble than any 
semblance of an army. Freire, judging any attempt to maintain Braga preposter- 
ooa, made hurried arrangements to withdraw them to Oporto, in order that they 
mi^it combine their strength with the multitude there to ofier a hopeful rarist- 
anee. His tumultuary soldiers, however, thought themselves quite a match for 
the Fmnch, suspected him at once of treachoy, mutinied against him, 
nmrdend him in the open street, and compelled General Eben, a Hanoverian 
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offioeT) who had been in the Hritish aervicey and had in oi^aniadng llie 

Lnsitanian Lennon at Oporto^ to lead them out against the invaden. Qenenl 
Eben made the best disposition of them which he could ; but th^ a 

fearful overthrow. The French drove them into precipitate flight, slew 
upwards of 3,000 of them on the spot, took all their artillery, and gave scaroety 
any quarter in the pursuit. The inhabitants of Braga were universally terror- 
struck ; and, taking instantly to flight with only such light articles of property 
as they could ea«>ily cany away, left to the victors a totally deserted town. 

Soult met some further resi<)tance at the river Ave, and appeared before 
Oporto on the 27th. The moans of defence there were very considerable. The 
Bishop, while Soult was still remote, had made a most uigent application to the 
Regency for military assistance ; and the Regency had proposed that Sir John 
Cradock should march to Oporto at the bead of all the Portuguese troops under 
Marshal Beresfurd, and of part of his own British troops. But Sir John, think- 
ing Lisbon to be in as much danger from Victor as 0]>orto was from Soult, 
resolved to maintain the )iosition which he had already absumed; and Manhal 
Beresford thought that the troops which he had just begun to train were not in 
a condition to be trusted in 0{>orto. The Bishop, however, when thus left 
entirely to his own resources, felt no faltering of courage. The materials he had 
to work w'ith, both in men and in muniments, were extremely rude ; but he 
employed them so adroitly and diligently as svton to produce great appearances 
of strength. The inhabitants amounted to only about 80,000, and were 
aided b\ ^ery few trained soldiers; the>’ also were tumultuous, suspicious, 
factious, and headstrong; they did not even scniple to victimize some of the 
best individuals of their own number, who might havn been good leaders of less 
excitable multitudes; yet they heartily bated the French, enthusiastically 
expected to beat them, and eiimlled themselves, to the number of nearly 40,000, 
to defend the city. A scries of field-ivorks, three miles in extent, was construct- 
ed on tin exposed side of the city, and armed with about 200 pieces of cannon. 
The batteries, however, were not sheltered with parapets; such houses and trees 
as might afford cover to the enemy were not taken down ; and the works alto- 
gether were both too extensive and too weak. 

Soult, on the evening of the 28th, made a feigned attack on the weakest port 
of the line, with the view of inducing the Portuguese to station there their prin- 
cipal masses ; but resolved to make his true attack, next day, on the strongeit 
part, in order to force his way right through the towrn to seize the bridge of boots^ 
which formed the only communication across the river. The Portuguese were 
alarmed about midnight by a thunder-stonn. They mistook the sound of k for 
a general onset of the French. They instantly ran all to the defences; and 
thence till day-hreak they maintained a continuoiis hurst of sfibrt and Uaae <oF 
fire-nmia ; ao tliat when the day dawned, thqr were worn with exertion^ and 
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becune heirt-nek to dkoortr bcnr idiy diej had expended their powdflP. the 
flranch were pei^Mlfjr fieah, peiieotlj cool, and greetljr ddighfeed with the 
ioUj. They rose early from their position, and moved on i^punat the 
intmicfainenta in three steady columns. They met considerable resistanoe^ yet 
Boon carried all the redoubts at the point of the bayonet, killed many of the 
atandiest of the defenders, drove nearly all the rest into headlong panic and 
breathless flight, and got possession of the camp and of virtoxy. 

But an i^palling slaughter afterwards went on in the city. Two battalions 
who had advanced from the centre bunt the harricades at the entrance of the 
streets, fenght fiercely forward to the bridge, and precipitated there such a scene 
horrid bloodshed as has been surpassed only at the most awful crises of the 
most trape series of publir events. ^ More tlian four thousand ]>or8ons, old and 
young, and of both se^es/' says Napier, ** were seen pressing for\%ard with wild 
tumult, some already on the bridge, others striving to gain it, and all in a state of 
phrenzy. The batteries on the opposite bank opened tludr fire v» hen the French 
appeared, and at that moment a troop of Portuguese eavaby flying from the 
fight came down one of the streets, and remorseless in their fears, bore, at full 
gallop, into the midst of the miserable helpless crowd, and trampled a bloody 
pathway to the river. Suddenly the lu^irest luiats, unable to sustain the increa»> 
ing weight, sunk, and the foremost wretchc*s still tumbling into the river, as they 
were pressed from behind, perished, until the heajiod bodies rising above tlie 
anifisce of the water filled all tlie space left by t)je sinking of tin* hf>ats. The 
first of the French that an*ivcd, amazed at this feariul s{>cctacle, f(»rgot the battle, 
and hastened to save those w'lio still struggled fur life; and while some were thus 
nobly empl(yed, oth(‘rs by the help of planks, getting on to the firmer parts of 
the bridge, crossed the river and carried the butteries on tlie heights of Villa 
Nova. The passi^ was tlius secured. But tliis terribU* destruction did not 
oomplete the measure of the city*s calamities. I'wn hundred men, who occupied 
die Bishop’s palace, fired from tlie windows and maintained that post until the 
FVmich, gathering round them in strength, hurst the doors and put all to the 
sword. £very street and house now rang wdth tlie noise of tlie combatants and 
the shrieks of distress; for the French soldiers, exas|)crated by long hardships, 
and prone like aU siddiers to ferocity and violence during an assault, became 
ftsntic with fury, when, in one of the principal squares, they found several of 
their comrades who had been made prisoners, feat and upright, and living, but 
with their eyes bursted, their tongues tom out, and their other members muti- 
lated and gadied. Those that beheld the sight spared none who fell in their 
way. It was in vain that Sonlt strove with all his power to atop the alau^ter; 
it was in vain that hondreda of officers and soldiers opposed, at the risk of their 
lively the vengeenoe of their oomredea, and by their generous oxeitionB preserved 
waat nomben that would otherwise have fidlen victims to the anger and bmtelHj 



of ihe mptHKOt. The fri^tftil aoeiie of rape, piUege, aiii OittHlir 
many houm; end what with those who feU in battle, ^ose who UMpe dRMed^ 
and those sacrificed to revenge, it is said that ten thousand ^ftngiiOsa in 
that unhappy dayl The loss of the French did not exceed five hnndred man.*^ 

Soult was thus master of the second cit^' of Portugal, a seat of f^keat Mm- 
merce, a place of great opulence, the capital of the northern provinces af the 
kingdom, the rival and in some res|)ects the equal of Lisbon. He found In it 
an immense amount of warlike stores and magazines. He encountered not the 
slightest opposition after the capture was achieved; and was instantly stronger 
in Oporto than Junot, during most of the time of the former French occnpan^, 
had been in Lisbon. Yet powerftil hoiaility to him had arisen thronghont all 
the country which he liad apparent! v subdued. His progress finom St Jago de 
Compostella to Oporto had, in fact, been similar to the progress of a fleet through 
the vaves, ploughing deep furrovss of subjugation, which now are perfect and 
the next moment are obliterated. Vi£rt>, \shich he had made a place of arms, 
and the dcjiot of his military chest, guarded by a ganison of 1,.300 of his men, 
liad, witli all its munitions and money, been captured by the Spaniards. Tuy 
had struggled hard against a beleaguering multitude to escape a similar fete. 
Cha%c8, with ite magazines, its hospital, and its strong gaxrifion, had been seized 
b} Silveira. That general had also inarched to Braga, — had deflected thence, on 
hearing of tlie fall of Oporto, — ^liad crossed over to the vallev of the Tamega, on 
the mutual border of Tras os Montes and Entre Douro e Minho, — and bad there 
seized the important bridge, town, and defile of Amarante, which command the 
direct or principal line of communication from Oporto to all the north-west of 
the Peninsula. 

Soult, therefore, felt compelled to send hack strong detachments to recover 
hib reca])tured conquests, to maintain a mastery os’er the districts he had 
traversed, and to keep open liis comiiiuiiication with the corps of Ney and with 
the roads to France. He succeeded but partially in these objects; yet, feeling 
perfectly secure in the possession of Oporto and in the command of the Douro, 
he, at the same time, st>nt forward other detachments to subdue the tract 
between the Douro and the Youga. And there his conquests stopped. His 
eotild not venture further, till he should become assured rf the Co-operation of 
Victor, and obtain clear intelligence of the strength and intentions of the Britiah. 
Besides, he was engaged in an absorbing intrigue, a dazzling day-dream, which, 
in spite of his veteran soldiership, bewriidered him into temporaiy n^jlect of 
militaiy operations. A small French parn' in the northern provinces, togollier 
with polished desperadoes, volatile sycophants, political weather-vanes, and 
sordid worshippers of the rising sun, amounting altogether to about thhrty 
thousand persons, subscribed an address to him, praying him to aasuna the 
sovoieigiify of thdr oountiy; and, intoxicated at once with the hsoeDae v^deh 
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they burnt to bun, or alrrady enTying the three relatives of Buonaparte who had 
ascended thrones, and accepting the address of the few Portuguese flatterers as 
a justification of his wishes, he set about preparing proclamations, to announce 
himself King of Portugal and Algarves. And curious as was this daynlream, 
he was stiH more curiously awaked from it, by detecting among his officers an 
intrigue, or rather conspiracy, of an entirely opposite nature. These officers 
were disgusted with the insatiableness of Buonaparte's ambition, with the heart- 
lessness and ferocity of his marslials, with the atrocities perpetrated in the course 
of their invanons, and with the severe, constant, needless privations which they 
themselves had been made to endure; and they seized the juncture of their 
corps d'arm^e's separation from the rest of the Kniperor’s forces, and of its isola- 
tion among a hostile peu]>le, to propagate secretly among the troops a scheme for 
renouncing Buonapaile's autlioritv, proedaiming the restoration of the French 
republic, arresting Soult and such of his staff as might adhere to him, and put- 
ting an instant end to the invasion of Portugal. Sf)ult*s detection of this plot, 
however, did not occur till after Sir Arthur AVellesle\\ arrival at Lisbon. 

Sir John Cradock, though incessantly iinportuTUMl to advance to Oporto, 
continued for some time firmly to refuse. The P«)rtuguesp betwt^n the Douro 
and the Tagus once more became indignant against the British, and began very 
generally to ruse a cry of treason. Even the tniops under ^farshal Beresford 
became violently dLsafiected; some of them denouncing vengeance against a 
thousand traitors in Lisbon," and others, at a distance from the central autho- 
rity, leaving their posts, and marching to join Colonel Trant on the Vouga. 
Sic John Cradock, however concerned lie might be at such appalling anarchv, 
still thought that to move against Soult would only he to let in ^'ictor. But at 
length, on the arrivd of about .5,000 additional British soldiers and .300 artillery 
horses under General Hill, and at the soli<itation of Marshal IWesfonl, who felt 
extreme uneasiness ri sppcting the fidtditv of the Portuguese troo|is, he deter- 
mined to advance. >'igorous preparations were then commenced for driving 
back the French from the Vouga, and attempting to recover Oporto. Sir John 
Cradock established magazines at Abrantes, Saiitarcm, and Peniche, and pushed 
die main part of his army forward to Leiria; Marshal Beresford got his batta- 
lions again into proper subordination, and became* ready to march from Thomar 
Colonel Trant acquired ui increase of force on tlie Vouga; and Sir Bobert Wil- 
ton and Silvtfira wen* in readiness for ai*tion within the Imsin of the Douro. At 
that juncture, Sir John C'radock saw new difficoilties, — jiaucity of cavalr}', insuf- 
ficiency of provisions, danger to Lisbon; and he once* more deteimined to stand 
still. But at that juncture, also, Sir Arthur W'ellesley anived, and set every- 
thing right. 

Sir John was superseded in the chief command by Sir Arthur quite as un- 
expectedly Sir Arthur had been superseded by Sir llany Buirsrd and Sir 
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Hew Daliymple. But there were, in this caee, two important difihrenoe%— first, 
due leiltard waa had to the exigences of the public service, — and next, in the 
Mtmft act, Sir John was appointed to another though inferior chief command, the 
command of Gibraltar. He was an officer of high merit; insomuch that ha 
displacement, while not dishonouring to himself, was highly honouring to Sir 
Arthur WeUesley. He served with great distinction in most of the same wars 
as Sir John Moore, — ^in the West Indies, in Ireland, and in Egypt. He received 
high honours from the Grand Sultan at the dose of the Egyptian campaign. 
He was afterwards for some time Commander-in-Chief in India; and, after 
leaving Gibraltar, was made Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. He became 
an Irish peer in 1819, and a British one in 1831; and he died in July, 1839, at 
the age of eighty years. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


■IB 4B1B0B WBLLBSLBT’B BBTURM TO PORTnUAl. — PUHLIO RICJOICIMOS OH ACOODHT OF IT— RIB FRR- 
PABATIOHB BOR ADTAXCnra AOAINHT BOUL1V— HIB PRFCAmOXART XBABURBS AOAIX8T VICTOR — 
■IB PROOBRDIMOB AT COIMBRA— CONBIMKACV IM TUB FRBMCH ARMY — 81R ARTHUR WKLLKSLBT'b 
OHinRAL OBDBRB— THE COMPOBITIOR 0> UIB ARMY. 

When the British Tninistrj' A\ore in doubt uhat course to pursue with regard to 
the continuation of the war in the Peninsula^ they reqncst(‘d the advice of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. They particularly wished to know whether he thought 
Portugal could be defended, and with wh:it means, if Spain should fall. Sir 
John Moore had said that it could not be defended, — had n^garded retreat into 
it from Spain as equivalent onh to leisureU embarkation. But Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, ever from the time of his studjing the country around Torres Vedras, 
had firmly opined that a tract there, of sufficient extent for the uses of the 
Portuguese government, might be steadily maintained against a very powerful 
force; and he was now called upon to explain his opinion, together with the 
amount of benefit wdiich the supposed defence would produce, and the extent and 
kind of military provision which it would require. His n*plv w’as written in 
London on the 9th of March; and though ])artly anticipated by the measure 
reapecting the Portugue^^e army which w'e have already related, it is so remarkable 
a document that we must quote it entire; — 

^ I have always been of ojiiuion, that Portugal might be defended, whatever 
might be the result of the contest in Spain ; and that, in the meantime, the 
measures adopted for the defence of Portugal w'ould be highly useful to the 
Spaniards, in their contest with the French. My opinion wra-s, that the Portu- 
guese militaiy establihliments, upon the footing of 40,000 militia and 30,000 
regular troo|M, ought to be revived; and that, in addition to these troops, his 
Migesty ought to employ an army in Portugal amounting to about 20,000 Brit- 
ish troops, including about 4,000 cavaliyr. My opinion was, that even if Spain 
should have been conquered, the French would not have been able to overrun 
Poftngal with a smaller force than 1(X1,000 men; and that, as long as the con- 
test ahonld continue in Spain, this force, if it could be put in a state of activity, 
would be hi^ly useful to the Spaniards, and might eventually have decided the 

"It is obvious, however, tliat the military establishments of Portugal could 
not be revived without very extensive pecuniary assistance and political sappott 
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fiH>ui this country; and the only mode in which it appeared to be safe^ or even 
practicable, to give this asbistance and support, or to interfere at all in a military 
way in the concerns of Portugal, was to trust the KingV ambassador at Lisbon 
to give or withhold such sums as he might think necessary for the support 
of military establishments only, and to instruct him to see that the revenues 
of Portugal, whatever they might be, were in the first instance applied to 
the same obj(*cts. By the operation of these powers and instructions, it is 
probable that he vronld have had a complete control over the measures 
of the Portuguese government; and we might have expected by this time 
to have in the field an efficient Portuguese army. As it was not pos- 
hlblc, however, to adopt these measures nt that time, and as the attention 
of the Qo\ernnient has necessarily been drawn to other objects, it is probable 
that the military establishments of Porti^l have made but little progress; and 
in considering the extent of the British force required for the defence of that 
country, and the other measures to be adopted, the small extent of the Portu- 
guese force, and the jirohahility of an early attack by the enemy, must be con- 
sidered on tlie <inc hand, and, on the other, the eontinnance of the contest in 
.Spain, and the jirohahility that a \en large French force wdll not be disposable 
in a A cry .short jicriod of time for the attack upon Portugal. 

•‘I would still recommend the adoption of the political measures above sug- 
gested, with a \iew to the re\ival of the inilitar}' establishments in Portugal. It 
is probable that the expense of these measures will not in this year exceed a 
million sterling. But if they should succeed, and the conte.st should continue in 
•Spain and in l^irtugal, the benefit which will accrue from them will be more 
than adecjiiate to the expense incurred. 

‘‘ I he Britibh lorec employed in Portugal should, in tliis \ iew of the question, 
not bo less than 30,000 men, of which number 4,000 or 5,000 should be cavaliy, 
and then* should be a large botly of artillery. The extent of force in cavalry and 
artillc V, alio\e required, is bwanse the Portuguese militari'’ establishments m'ust 
necessarily be deficient in these two branches; and British or German cavalry 
and artillery must be employed w itii the Pt»rtuguese infantry. The whole of the 
army in Portugal, Portuguese as well as British, should be placed under the 
command of British officers. The staff of the army, the commissariat in par- 
ticular, must he British; and these de}>artmont8 must be extensive in proportion 
to the strength of the whole army which w ill act in Portugal, to the number o£ 
detached poots which it will be necessan* t<i oceujiy and in a view to the diffi- 
culties of proxdding and distributing the supplies in that country. In regard 
to the detail of these measures, 1 recommend that the British army in Portugal 
should be reinforced as soon as possible with some companies of British liflenkeD, 
with 3,000 British or German cavalry; that the complement of ordnance with 
that army thould be made thirty pieces of cannon, of which two brigades diould 
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be nine {loiinders; that these pieces of ordnance should he completely hoi'sed; 
that twen^ pieces of brass (twelve pounders) ordnance, upon travelling carriages, 
should be sent to Portugal, with a view to the occupation of certain positions in 
the country; that a corps of engineers for an army of 60,000 men should be sent 
there, and a corps of artillery for sixty pieces of cannon. 

** T understand that the British army now in Portugal consists of 20,000 men, 
including cavalry. It should he made up 20, (MK) infantry, at least, as soon as 
possible, by additions of riflemen and other good infantry, which by this time 
may have been refitted nfler the campaign in Spain. The reinforcements may 
fl>llow, as the troojis sliall recover from their fatigues. The first measures to be 
adojited are to complete the army in Portugal with its cavalry and artillery, and 
to horse the oirinance as it ought to Ire. As soon as this shall be dune, tlie 
general and staff officers should go out : as it mn\’ be depended upon, that as 
soon as the newspapers shall have nnnoiineed the departure of officers for 
Portugal, the French armies in Spain will receive orrleirs to make their move- 
ments towards Portugal, so as to anticipate our measures for its defence. We 
might, therefore, to have every^thing on the sjrot, or nearly so, before any alarm 
is <Teated at home respecting orir inU>nti<ins. Besides the articles above enu- 
merated, 30,00() stands of arms, clothing, and shoes, for the Portiigueae army 
should be sent to Lisbon as soon as possible.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, in less than four wc*c*ks after writing this letter, was 
reappointed to th<‘ chief command in Portugal. The reinforcements placed at 
his disposal, comprising those who had alrc^ady sailed, amounted to about 1 3,000 
men. But so doubtful were the ministry rt*spectirig the state of things in 
Portugal, so undecided as yet to act a thoroughly grand part in the Peninsula, 
so dependent for future contingencies on the genius of the great man whom they 
were just sending out, that they instructed him, in the event of finding Lisbon 
at his arrival evacuated by the British tnaipM, u> make for Cadix, — in the event 
of landing at Lisbon, and driving the French hack into S}>ain, to restrict himself 
to the defence of the Portuguese frontier, — and, in any event, to be largely 
guided by his own discretion. 

He delayed not his departure one moment after he had received his instruc- 
tions. He cleared himself of all incumbrances, so as to go with thoroughly 
undistracted mind to his work, by resigning his scat in parliament and his office of 
Chief Secretary in Ireland. And on the 1 3th of April, while lying weather-bound 
at Portsmouth, he wrote to the Chevalier de Souza Coultinho, the Portuguese 
amboasador at London, who had expressed delight at liia appointment, and made 
aome auggestinns for his guidance, — " I only hope that I may arrive in Portugal 
in time to be of any service, and you may depend on my making eveiy exertion 
wtrich zeal for the Portuguese nation and for the honour of his Majesty’s arms 
can induce me to make. I shall pay attention to the difierent autjects to which 
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jon have referred in your letter; and shall do everything in my power to satisfy 
the government and people of Portugal in respect to them, and to 
their good will on all ritlien*.” 

The Surveillante Higate, in which Sir Arthur sailed, left Portsmouth on tlie 
16tb of April. She was very nearly lost next night, in very bad weather, at the 
back of the Isle of Wight. Sir Arthur proved as brave in the sea-stonll as he 
had ever been in tlie battle-field. Being told at one inument that the ship 
would probably sink within five minutes, he displayed such perfect self-possession 
as astonished even the officers of his suite. His passage, however, proved a 
quick one; for the ship, outriding all dangers, anchored in the Tagus on the 
afternoon of the 22d. 

Sir Arthur’s arrival acted like magic on at once the army, the government, 
and the jieoplc. Dissatisfaction, jealotibies and despondency were instantly ex- 
tinguished. Joy and confidence bprang up in all hearts. The ti*oops, both 
British and Portuguese, anticipated immediate activity and speedy triumph. 
The government displayed open gladness and unanimous gratulation. The 
populace, in all the towiib which vvere still free from French invasion, indulged 
in shouts, fetes, and public illuminations. The Lisbonese, in particular, who 
had recently been so turbulent, so ferocious, so hostile to the British, were now 
in transports of delight. All day long,” says Lord Londoviderry, “ the streets 
were crowded with men and women congratulating one another on the hap])y 
ovent; and at night tlie city wras illuminated, even in the most obscure and 
meanest of its lanes and alleys. In the theatres, pieces were hastily got up, 
somewhat after the fashion of the masks anciently exhibited among ourselves, in 
which Victory was made to crown the representative of tlie hero with laurels, 
and to address him in language as far removed from the terms of ordinaiy con- 
versation as might be expected from an allegorical (lerboiiage.” 

Sir Arthur, how'ever, had no time to amuse himself with the rejoicings. He 
could not even accept an invitation of the public authorities to an entertainment. 
He, of course, made all due uckiiow lodgments and n>ndured all possible courtesies; 
but he would not jicnnit himself to be diverted for a moment from the urgent and 
momentous calls of his pniper business. He began immediately to take measures 
for assuming the command of Uic army. He took these ])roniptly, comprehensively, 
cautiously, and delicately, — promptly, on account nf tlie critical condition of public 
affairs, — comprehensively, so us to conciliate all classes of powerful interested 
parties into unity of action,— cautiously, widi tlie view of avoiding errora jur 
oversights in the plan of ojierations, — and delicately, so as not to wound the feel- 
ings or imperil the reputation of any persons whose dignity or ease or sdflove 
was likely to be uffiseted by the change in the command. He could not at once 
go into personal communication with Sir John Cradock and Marshal Beresftird, 
because he expected to be detained a few days at Lisbon by cares about the 
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arriyal of his reinibrcementB, by arrangements respecting his staff, his commis- 
sariat, and his means of transport, dhd by considerations as to the defence of 
Lisbon, the defence of the Tagus, and the defence of the eastern frontier, in the 
event c£ his marching against Soolt. But on the 23d, the day after his arrival, 
he both indirectly through Mr. Villiers, and directly in letters from himself, 
conveyed to them an earnest wish that, if* suitable to their convenience, they 
would come as soon as possible and confer witli him in Lisbon. 

His letter to Sir John Cradock was highly cliaracteristic : — “Mr. Villiers 
will have informed you of my arrival here yesterday, and of the concurrence of 
my opinion with that which you a]>pear to entertain in rt*spect to the farther 
movement to the nortln%ard. I conclude you will have determined to halt the 
army at Leiria. I think that, lH.‘fore any farther steps arc taken in n'«>})cct to 
Soult, it would be desirable to consider the situation of Victor, how far he is 
enabled to make an attack upon Portugal, and the means of defence of the 
eastern frontier, while the British army shall Ite to the northward, and c\entuall\' 
the means of the defence of Lisb<»n and the Tagus, in case this attac'k should he 
made upon the country. All these siihiects must have been consiili-red by you. 
and I fear in no very satisfactorv’ point of view, as you np)H‘ur to lia\e inovcil to 
the northward uim illingly ; and 1 should l>e glad to talk them over \\ith you, in 
order to be able to consider some of them, and make various arrangtMuents which 
can be made only here. 1 have asked Beresford also to come, if he should not 
deem his absence from the Portuguese tnK)ps in their present state likely to be 
disadvantageous to the Portuguese sendee, and I haxe desireil him to let you 
know whether he "w ill come or not. It might possihK aKo be more agrt'eahle 
and convenient to you to sec me here than with the ann> : arJ if this should be 
the case, it would he a most desirable arrangement to iii« et you hero. 1 hog, 
however, that you will consider tin’s projiosition only in a ^iew to M»iir own con- 
venience and wishes. If you should come dowm, I should he much obliged to 
yon if you would bring with you tlie Adjutant and < Quarter Master (jeiieralB, 
the Chief Engineer, the commanding Offi«.’er of artilleiy’, and the ( 'ominissaiy'- 
Genera].” 

Sir Arthur did not really need any consultation w ith Sir John. He speedily, 
hy the force of his own sagacity, penetrated all the oh-curities and intricacies of 
the existing condition of Portugal. His mind could not long be in suspense as 
to a perfectly clear and quite decided course of action. On the 24th, he wrote 
both to Mr. Frere and to Lord Caatiereagh, explaining fully his conception of 
the state of things,— announcing his intention to move against Soult, as soon as 
he shoBld be able to make some arrangement on which he could depend for the 
defence of the Tagus, either frustrating or by impeding Victor’s progress, hk 
the event of invasion by that marshal during the operations in the north,— and 
seyinf^ at the same time, that be would have preferred first to attack Victor in 
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concert with Cuesta, had not Soult been in posaesaion of the fitvourite town of 
Oporto, and of a diatrict of coiiiiti 7 very fertile in reaoureea, and had not aa 
mnch time been required for concocting a acheme of joint operation with Cueata 
aa might be sufficient for atriking a deciaive blow at Soult. On the 25th, he 
aent a deapatcli to Leiiia, aaauming the command of the army, and putting all 
on the alert. And on the 27th, he wrote a letter to Lord Castlereagh, atating 
that he had determined to go forthwith to the north, — a letter to Gener^ 
Sherbrooke, then hveond in command, instructing him to inarch the army in aiv 
divisions, to a concentration at Coimbra, — and a letter to the Junta of Spanish 
Kstremndura, replying to an appeal which they had made ou the previoua day 
for Ids immediate services within the Spanish frontier. 

He did not dimiidsh one atom hits estimate of the danger from Victor, — did 
not obliterate one jot of his concern to protect Portugal from him, — but both 
made sufficient provision to hold him in check, and determined to return with all 
possible s])eed to the south in order to combat him; yet resolved for the present 
to gather up all his energy for one swiff strong cast against Sonlt. 1 assure 
you,'* said he to the tlunta of Spanish Estremadura, that I am not insensible 
to the daiiger<« which threaten the southern provinces of Spain and the kingdom 
of Portugal. With every (li^)M)sitioii to meet and avert those dangers, I am 
eoiiccriied tiuit I have it nut in my power to do all that I wish; and particularly 
as the seem it> of the kingdom of I*ortugal being the principal object intrusted 
to me, I rnntiot divert fi*om it the forces which are necessary for the accompliah- 
ment of all the other olijects which vou have recommended to my attention. 
You must be aware that the forces of tliis kingdom are hut in their infancy in 
respect to organization, discipline, and equipment; and it is not with troops in 
this state that anv reasonable ex|K‘ctatioii can bt* formed of success against the 
veteran and disciplined troojis of Fraiic*e, notwithstanding that I have every 
coiihdence in the valour, the zeal, and the luvalty of the troops of Portugal. 
The safety of Portugal must therefore depend upon the exertions of the troops 
of his Majestv ; and 1 cannot venture to employ their services out of this king- 
dom, although ultimately for its adv'antage and safetv as well as for the general 
advantage, till the enemy who has invaded Portugal shall have been removed.” 

The arrangement for the tem|iorary defence of the 'I'agus and the eastern 
frontier was comprehensive. Eight thousand regular Portuguese troops, three 
battalions of British infantiy from Lmria, and two battalions of in&ntiy and 
two regiments of cavaliy just disembarked, were immediately directed upon 
Ahrantes and Santarein. Colonel Mavme, at the head of a militia regimoit, 
uid of the Lusitanian Legion, which had remained near Gastello Branco after 
the retreat of Lapisse to the south, was instructed to take post at Alcantarpy to 
bold the bridge there, a very noble piece of art, as long as he could agaioal 
fluperior numbers, and then, if in risk of being overpowered, to blow H up. 
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Flying bridjgpi which had been recently reconstructed at Yilha Velha and 
Abrantes wwe removed. And a detachment of the garrison of Elvas was 
directed to take the field, in co-operation with a detachment of the garrison of 
Badajoz, as a corps of observation. General Mackenzie was put in command c>f 
all the troops on the Tagu8;4nd as it did not at all seem likely that he would be 
molested by Victor, he was instructed to turn the services of his British officers 
to active account in maturing the discipline of the Portuguese regulars. 

Sir Arthur also wrote to Mr. Frere, to Cucsta, and to the Centra] Junta on 
the subject of the common danger ti-om Victor, explaining to them his plans, 
soliciting their support to his arrangement for the defence of the Tagus, and ex- 
horting tliem to stand strictly on the defensive till his return from the north, 
not to risk the loss of their soldiers or their fastnesses by any avoidable passage of 
arms. ** In the mean time,” said he, I cannot sutheiently recommend a strict 
defensive position in all quarters. In the present situation of aflairs, we have 
eveiy reason to hope that, in a short time, we shall be able to eo-operate in a 
vigorous attack upon the only remaining three of the enemy ; in which attack 
we have every reasonable prospect of success, if we do not lose any of the valu- 
able positions which we still possess, or the men who defend them, in fruitless 
attacks of the enemy in the plains. It cannot he a matter of much iinpoitaiiee 
whether they possess, for a short time longer, more or less of the plains of La 
Mancha, provided the Spanish tmops do not incur the risk of sustaining u fresh 
defeat by the su]ierior cavalry of the enemy, and, by diminishing the strength 
and efficiency of the corps destined to defend the passes of the Sierra Morunu, 
risk the loss of those important |K)sitioiis, and of all that remains that is valuable, 
I do not conceive that the enemy are now in a situation to undertake any tiling 
of importance, particularly till they hear of Marshal Soiilt ; and if this be true, 
there is every prospect of ultimate success if we slioiild w ait till all can join in 
the attack of Marslial Victor.” Thus early and earnestly did Sir Arthur en- 
deavour to correct the grand strategic error of the Spuiiiurds, wdiicb had already 
produced so many and so great disastors, their unreflec'ting eagerness for combat. 
And he, at the same time, broke through the iniscliievous |>oin}Misity of their 
character, and piit himself on easy terms w'itli the stiff, self-opinionated, old 
Cuesta. " I have w'ritten to your Excellency a long letter in English,” said 
he, ** understanding that you have under your command officers in your con- 
fidence who can explain it to you, in which 1 have taken the liberty of giving 
my opinions with great frcedniii. I hope that your Excellency will receive 
them, as they are intended, as a mark of my sincere desire to be of use to you, 
aa fiur as in my power at present; which 1 hope and believe, from the rituatiun 
of tlie enemy, 1 shall have still better opportunity of proving to you before 
mndh time shall elapse.” 

' Sir Arthur had thus all the high hope of success, first against Suult and next 
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against Victor, whi<^ could arise from dew views and firm decision. The one 
half of snccess in almost any enterprize springs from the patient, pnidont peiv 
formance of every condition on which it appears to depend; and all the other 
half, in many cases, no less certainly springs from warmly expecting or firmly 
determining to achieve it. Our hero always exemplified both of these. And in 
following out, in his own mind, in the present instance, the results of success, he 
early discovered that, if his discretionary power were not enlarged, he would be 
suddenly compelled to cut them short. Hence did he write to the Secretary of 
Slate, in anticipation of turning Soult to flight, — I shall then turn my atten- 
tion entirely to Victor; and I think it probable that Guesta and I shall be more 
than a match for the French army on the Guadiana, and that we shall force 
them to retreat. The tenor of my instructions will then become important; and 
unless they are altered, I shall be obliged to halt at the moment I shall have 
removed from the Purtngnesc frontier the danger b}' which it b threatened, — 
possibly at that time at which the continuance of my advance might be most 
important to the cause of the Spaniards. I wish the King’s ministers to con- 
sider this point, and to give me a latitude to continue my operations in Spun, 
if I should consider them important to tlie Spanish cause, and consistent with 
the safety of Portugal.” 

In the same minute, comprehensive, unwearying manner in which Sir Ar- 
thur, before leaving Mondego Hay, took care of eveiything which could afl^ 
the campaign against Junot, in that same manner did he, before leaving Lisbon, 
arrange for o\crything which could affect the campaign against Soult and Vic- 
tor. Nothing was too mean to escajie his attention, nothing too mighty to 
fatigue his mind. Stores, magazines, equipments, land-transport, sea-transport, 
harbour-management, co-o])oratioii of the fleet, postal-communication, the snp- 
plies of the military chest, and some otlier matters of merely civil aspect, which 
most great generals intrust wholly to their subordinates, vrere all superintended 
by himself. Evils and deficiencies, also, which did not at all exist in the French 
corps, such as bad commissariat agency, and the want of proper mining machi- 
neiy, he examined and rectified in the best way he could. 

One great evil he had again to contend s\itli, though in a far less degree 
than before, was a bad supply of horses, — bad both in number and in quality. 
He had, immediately after his arrival, to send back transport-ships to COrk ibr 
800 light dragoon horses and 300 commissariat horses; and was obliged to r^ 
quest that a troop of soldiers might be detached fi:om one of the depots at hmna 
to take care of them on the passage. And on the 29th of April, he wrote again 
to Lord Castlereagh, informing him that be had “ received a very bad report 
indeed of the state of the artilleiy horses lately arrived fium England with^tlie 
heavy dragoons, being very old, diseased, and out of condition,** and hogglb^ 
that a troop of horse artilleiy, fit for sendee, might be sent out. 
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Sir Ardnir attached great importance to facility of communication among 
the divisionB and supporta of the anny, and to facility of obtaining early authen- 
tic intelligence of the movements of the enemy. He found few means in exist- 
ence in Portugal for either. But he had been obliged to create means for them 
in India; he had there matured such means as, without either oppression or 
espionage, had veiy well served his ]>urpose; and ho ondeavniired, S[>eedily and 
vigorously, to organize similar ones in tlie Peninsula. Offic'ers were employed, 
immediately after his arrival at Lisbon, to convey information all along the 
frontiers; a daily post was established, a few days afterward, betw^een every two 
principal towns or stations within the sphere of the anny’s infliieiice; a regular 
weekl}* packet eoinmunication w'as commenced w ith Kritain ; and a special body 
was organized in connexion with the Quaitei-Mastor-dciicrnrs dc))artinont, 
comprising the three functions of po«*t-oflBce, gi'iieral arm} com inuiiicat ions, and 
a corps of guides. The result, however, though quite good in regard to the 
army itself, proved fur from efhcicnt in repird to intelligence of the enemy. 
Buonaparte, w*riting to liis brother tiosepli, respecting a ])aiu ity of cvtrancous 
intelligence, previoub to bis own re-irruption into the Peninsula, said, ** Do in 
Spain as is done elsewliire. Send out parties; let them carrv off sometimes 
the priest, sometimes the alcalde, the chief of a convent, the jiostniaster, but 
above all the letters. All ])osts and letters must be intereepted. The single 
motive of procuring intelligence is sufKcicMit to authorize the einjtlnv int*nt of a 
detachment of five thousand strong, in entering everv large town, taking all the 
letters from the post, seizing the richest citizens, with their letters, papers, and 
gazettes. In an inliahited ciiuntrv', the general that is not well instructed, 
must be ignorant of his trade.” But ISir Ainhiir Wcllesle} could neither stoop 
to such violence, nor find an efficient substitute toi it; s(> tli.it, as we shall after- 
wards see, he was more than tmee jmt as eoinpleteiv on his mettle h} the defi- 
ciency of his intelligence as by the best tactics of the i nemy. 

The amount, as well as variety, of hir Arthur’s correspondence, at all active 
periods of his camjiaigning, was ustonidnng. The iiioiv he was in the field, or the 
more among the business scenes of preparation for entenng it, the mure also was 
he at the desk. We remarked this at the hottest of Ids cainjiaign against the 
Mahrattas; we remarked it also at his start into his first Portuguese campaign; 
and we have to remark it again amid the hustle of his multitudinous preparations 
at Lisbon. He here wrote letters so rapidly and despatched them so instanta- 
neofuly that there was not time to take copies. This interesting fact might 
not have become known bad he not been drawn out to write as follows, a few days 
afterward, from Coimbra, to Mr. Villiers: — ** 1 am obliged to you for your offer 
to procure me assistance to copy my despatches; but 1 have plenty of that de- 
seriptkm. The fact is that, excepting upon very important occasions, I write 
my de^tches without making a draft; and those which 1 sent to you were so 
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written before I set tete in tlie mtaemng, and 1 bad not time to get them copied 
before they were sent, which is the reason why I asked yon to letam me copies 
of them ” 

Sir Ardrar left Lisbon on the 29th of April, to take his place at the head^ 
the army. He continued at eveiy town through nhich he passed, at every spot 
where a halt was made, to write despatches on one or more of the numerous ^ 
affairs of the camjiaign. He wa^ at Lciria on the 30th of April, at Pombal on 
the Ist of Ma\, and at ('oimbra from the 2d till the 8th of May. The army 
arrived at Coimbra, in five di\isions, according to tlie orders sent to (reneral 
Sherbrooke, from the 30tli of April till the 4tli of May. 

Our hero’s progress fiiim Lisbon to fyoimbra was triumphal. Congratolao 
tions and rejoicings, shouts of vveleomo and jniblie illuminations, greeted him in 
all the tovMis through which he ])assed. The demonstrations were portienlar^ 
grand at Coimbra. The British victor was received there as if returning Bnotti 
a course of the most hrilliunt conquest, <ir as if he w ere conferring boons on 
eveiy fomil} . “ Pojmlaritv like this,” remarks one of his biographers, is te 

the ear of a leader as tlie music of a coming triumph; nor is any heart so calm 
imd governed as to romain untroubled those throbs which are the presages of 
vietor> Yet, narrates iinothor, “amidst shovits of evultation, the blaze of Uln- 
minations, addi esses and congratulation from the higher and more wealthy 
classes, he eontiiiued, unmoved, to i-sue hi cautious jjuid well-digested orders, 
and give, as he had done at Lisbon, lii> undivided thoughts to the objects of the 
expedition.” “Affairs,” lemaiks Lord I^ondondorrv, “were in too critical a 
posture to aiithori/e waste of time, even in the agreeable occupation of glrilljg 
and receiv iiig eomjilimc nts ; and Sir Arthur w as not a man to gratify his own 
V aiiit;\ at the exja use of the public gocxl. lie aecoidinglv cut short many of 
the dispositions which the I’ortiiguese anthoritic‘s had made fur the purpose of 
manifesting their good will, and set himself, on tlie verv day of his arriv8],lte 
the ta-ok of arranging and distributing liis arm;v for immediate operations.’* 

One of Sir Arthur's numc'rous acts during his seven davs’ sta} at Coimbra 
was to acknowledge n*ceipt of n most" important i-oinmissioii from the Begen<|y 
of Portugid, — a commission constituting liim Marslinl-Gcneral of the Portugueaa 
armies. This measure, while leaving the disci})! in urv training and the internal 
management of these armies still in the hands of Marshal Beresford, oonfemd 
on Sir Arthur tlie fullest authority to move them in an^ direction, and employ 
them in any ojicrations, at any time, and to any extent, he might tliink propac. 
The annonneement of it was made by Don Miguel de Pereira Foijaz, iriiQaa 
character for a time w'as misunderstood by our diplomatic agents, but whom rial' 
British conqueror eventually found to be the ablest man in the Feninsiila. ^ 
heg,” said l^r Arthur to him, “ that you will do me the favour to 
Begency my best acknowledgmente for the great hononr which they 

2b 
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ferred apon&me, 'irhidi 1 lu^ 1 shall merit by the' seal* with which I shall en- 
deavour to promote the interests, and to provide for the security, of the kingdom 
of FortogaL** The commission was confirmed about two months afterward by 
the Prince Regent of Portugal. 

Sir Arthur, on leaving England, had promised to Mr. Huskisson, then Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, to let him know as early as possible the state of the money 
concerns of the army ; and he fulfilled his promi^ie at Coimbra. ** Instead o'' 
£400,000 which you and I c^pected from the accounts that I should have found 
in Portugal," said he, I have found not quite £100,000, and tin's sum was in 
Spanish coins, which could not have been circulated in Portugal, eveepting at 
a considerable loss, and without revealing to the dealers in monev at Lisbon tl e 
tet of our want of money, which w'oukl have raised the expense of drawing bills 
excessively. I have therefore sent the S}ianish gold to Cadi^ to be exchanged 
for dollars; and I am now here with the whole anny, about to proceed to the 
attack of Soult, with only £10,000. and with monstrous dcniuiuK upon ns/' lie 
then roughly estimated the expensovs of the army in Portugal at £200,000 
armontb,-— show'ed how the several propoitions of that sum ought to be dihtnbuted 
by the deputy paymaster-general, the ambassador, and the eonimissnr\ -general, 
•— reeommeuded the occasional transmission of a large amount of s|x>(ie fiom 
Britain, in order to command and ket‘p down the ex]>ensc of di awing hills in all 
the nion^ markets, — and said, You ma} depend upon it that 1 shall keep the 
expenses as low* as possible. I base aliwads made arrangements for sending 
home a quantity of transport and sietualling tonnage; aiul as soon as I can look 
ft little more about me, and if I should have some good fortune, I intend to send 
home the whole." 

Another affair which engaged Sir Arthur's attention at Coimbra, and which 
bad also engaged it at Lisbon, w’as the conspiracy which we forinerlv mentioned 
aa existing in Soult's army. Let us give a fullci account of this afinir. Tlie 
diaafiection connected with it was of long continuance and scry cxtciisixe diffu- 
lion. The conspiracy in Soult’s army was only tlie ofishuot of a general con- 
ipiraqr throughont the armies of France. The participators in this wore bound 
together in a secret society, called the Philadelphcs, not \ery dissimilar in system 
to that of the monastic orders. Their founder was an officer, a native of the 
Jun, who, incurring the suspicion of Buonaparte, was slain in the night after 
the battle of Wagram, not by any foeroan, but by a hired assassin. They did nut, 
in general, dislike Buonaparte personally; many of tliem even continued enthn- 
riaitieally to admire him as a soldier, while they earnestly desired his downfall 
* aa a ruler; yet all were disgusted with both the cruelty of his wars and the 
pomposi^ of his administration, and felt eagrr to seeh relief in the restoration 
ef ropnUieaniam. The disaffection was strongly stimulated by the re-irruptioii 
Into the Peidnaiila; and the conspiivtoca aoqnired mewaaing infloenee In all 
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the invading corps. to break off the war, iff deot a chief, fte 

inarch in strength into France, and to proclaim the Republic in a pvegress from 
the Pyrenees to Paris. Their eyes were tnmed first to Ney fi>r th^ leader, 
and afterwards to St. Cyr. 

The conspirators in Soiilt's corps do not seem, at its entering Portugal, to 
have been either numerous or influential. But, when in Oporto, they made a 
sudden discoveiy of the fact of Buonaparte’s entanglement in a new war with 
Austria,— a fact which Soult had laboured carefully to conceal; and they felt 
excited by that di<>covcry, happening us it did amidst circumstances seemingly 
so fdA uurable to their purpose, to strike a grand blow against the Rroperox's 
power. They plotted largely and successfully without for a moment provoking 
suspicion. Their leader was Sieur D’Argenton, who had been Soult’s aide-de» 
cam]), and was then Adjutaiit-Mnjur. *^lle was worthy,” says Southey, ** to 
ha\e iallcn on better times; for he was a man of kind and generous a&ctions, 
at once firm of j)urj)ose and gentle of heart. When the French entered Oporto, 
no iiidi\ idual exerted himself more &ti*cnuously in repressing the excesses of the 
troo])s; and many fcitnihes in those dreadful days wera beholden to him, not only 
for th(ir Incs and prujierties, but for ])resGr\ ntion from evils more dreadful than 
ruin and death.” He ])ei lia])s had excellent meaning also^might even think hko- 
self philanthrojiie — in the working of his cons])iracy; but he sought his oljiBCt 
through means of deceit, treachei^, and bloodshed, aud must therefore tike hie 
]jlacc in the ranks of intainy. 

In the month of AjinI, some da\s before the arri\al of Sir Arthur Welledey 
at Lisbon, D’Aigeiiton sent two emissaries to Muisliul Beresford’s head-quarters 
at Tliomar, witli a ])roj»osal to make an important sccref communication ta a 
confidential Biitish oflicer who might be appointed by the Marshal to meet him 
near the ad\ anced jjosts of Soult's armv . Major Douglas, then acting as lAeu* 
ter^ant-Coloiiel in the Portuguese army, and afterwards Major-General Sir 
James Douglas, was a])pointed. Tlie interview was to take place by nighi 
*tlie lake of Ovur; but the boats passed each other in the dark; and Dou||^aa^ea 
returning to the landing-place on the soutli side, found D’Argenton so keenly in 
earnest as to be there waiting for him. The promised communication was ^voi, 
to the effect that great dissatisfaction with the measures of Buonaparte prevailied 
throughout the French army, and particularly in the corps of Soult, whibb bed 
suffered, and was still suffering, extreme distress, — tliat the dissa t isfiMtiop had 
long existed, had been sjiecially provoked by the conscription, and had, of late, 
been greatly increased by the invasion of Spain and tho seiaure of the Spadah 
King, — and that, if the British and Portuguese troops would so press Soult 
to oblige liim to concentrate his army in situations chosen rather fisr 
than for sabsistence, a large proportion of his ofiicers were detemrined to nevel^ 
and to seize both him and so^ of his generals aa were particularly attached 4a 
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the interats hjt Baosaparte. lyAxganton expressed great respect fer Soult, bat 
aevertheleBS described him as dangerous, so that prompt measures would be 
requisite for dealing with him; and he i-eadily agreed to w'ait in person upon 
Marriial Beresford, saying at the same time that he was too strongly supported 
in the French army to see any cause for fear. 

D’Argenton accordingly went tu Thoinai; and being there when the news 
arrived of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s arri\al in the country, be went also to Lisbon. 
Sir Arthur had a long interview with him, but not till arrangements had already 
been made fiir doing the chief thing which he desiderated, — striking a speedy 
blow at Sonlt. D’Argcntoii urged co-operation wdth the conspirators, and 

to have Briti»«h pasNiKirt‘» ft>r himself and two other leaders of the con- 
spirary to France, in onUr tiiat they might there conimunicate with \arious 
general officers belonging to tlieir secret vniety, so as, if possible, to ])roduce an 
explosion thmuchout the French etirps in France itself simultaneously with the 
explosion at Oport<». Sir Arthur expressed ircMul will toward the conspiraev, 
and gave an order for Uie desired jiassports, hut would not tor the pifsent promise 
any particular course of action, or e\cii allow the passports to he n'garded as 
more than a matter of pri\atc‘ necomniodation. And next dit) he wrote two 
letters on the subject to Lord Custlereaffh, gi^ ing in the first of them a full ac- 
count of the iiitendew, and adding,— “ Your Lordslnp will oh*,e^^e that I ho>c 
not thought it proper to discourage the disposition which njtpcais to ])re^ail 
among the French officers; at the sann* time that I h.i\t‘ taken caie not only not 
to |dedge myself to an} particidar line of conduct, hut that those* c*onceriu*d should 
understand that I do not consider myself plidg(*d h} am thing that has jiassed. 
The successful rc\ olt of a French anm might ho utt< ndecl h\ the* nif»st C’Xlon- 
flive and imjKirtaiit ccmsecjuences; whcn*as their defeat oi, what is a more 
improbable event, their surreiicler would aftcct onl\ l(»'al interests and objects, 
eseepting either of those* events would add to the lepiitatirjii of his Majesty’s 
■ims. In the consideration and decision of this cjuestioii, iniich must depend 
upon the minute circiiinbtances attcmdiiig the situation in which each of the 
annies shall be placed at the moment; but 1 consider it iiiy duty to give the 
earliOBt intelligence to his Majesty’s ministers in onler, if possible, that I may 
have the advantage of thenr opinion, and his Majesty’s commands, lieforc I shall 
have to decide upon the line wdiicdi I shall adopt.” In the second letter, ho 
expressed full belief in the existence of the consjiimcs, with doubt as to the suc- 
cess of it, end added , — ** If this anny should nwolt, or indeed at all events, I 
amdensly recommend to you to sot all your emissaries to work in France. I 
havi flN> denbt of the detestation nf Buonaparte by the people of that country. 

Hisn» is a veiy clever fellow in communication with Mr. , who ought to be 

oiM loyou.** 

the Tih of May, in the viduity of Cohuhra, Sir Arthur bad anotliar 
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interview with D’Ai^nton. Th^ met at midnight, on the road between 
Fomos and Martede, and watched each other^s c^ntenance the light cxf a 
fire. D'Aigenton was conducted through bye-paths, and not allowed to see 
' any of the troops or preparations at Coimbra, in order that he might not have 
an opportunity of malcing himself a spy; but he, nevertheless, gave Sir Arthur 
a good deal of information respecting Soult’s strength, position, and plans. He 
also said that another conspiracy hod arisen in Snult’s army, including even the 
best partisans of Buonaparte, who, if Soult should declare himself King of Por- 
tugal, had determined to seize him as a traitor, and to lead his army into France. 
D’ Argenton then made two propositions to Sir Arthur, — the one, that he should 
attack Soult's army immediately, taking care to cut off their retreat into Spain, 
— the other that, if he would not make the attack immediately, he should pre- 
vail upon th(‘ inhabitants of some of the Portuguese towns to petition Soult to 
declare himself King of Portugal, and that he should even himself advise Soult 
to take that step, as the most likely to secure the peace of the Peninsula. " la 
answer to these propositions,” said Sir Arthur to Lord Castlereagh, “ I told 
D’Argenton, as to the first, that I should certainly operate upon Soult as soon as 
1 should be read>. In regard to the second, 1 told him that I could not take 
any measures to induce the jieople of Portugal to act as he proposed, without 
incurring the risk of leading them to believe that I was unworthy of their con- 
fidence.” 

D'Argeiiton, immediately on his return to Oporto, was arrested. He had 
been denounced, dunng his absence, by a general officer whom he had too 
hastily made a confident in the conspirac} ; and being now found with the 
British passports in his jiosscssion, was summarily held guilty. He did not deny 
what he had done, but frankly avowed his inteniews with Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and boldly said tiiat, in forty-eight hours, with thirty thousand men, the British 
commander w^mld open the campaign ujion the Vouga. Soult knew not tiU 
now of the existence of the conspiracy, suspected not tliat the British army was 
so near or in such great strength, and had been indulging on till this moment, 
in his dream of personal aggrandizement. The danger which burst upon him 
seemed as mysterious as it was sudden. He tiifered to pardon D*Argenton, and 
even to reward him, on condition tliat he w ould re\ eal nil his accomplices in the 
conspiracy, and tell evoTything he knew respecting the circumstances and plans 
of the British army. D’Argenton readily enough gave all the information he 
possessed on the latter subject, — proving that he would have behaved as a most 
mischievous spy, if Sir Arthur Wellesley's precautions had not denied him the' 
opportunity; but he w'as quite immoveable on the subject of the conapinoyl 
He even magnified its importaDGe, waxed warm on tlie strength of it^ and 
dressed Soult respecting it in a tone of mingled expostulation and 
** Acknowledge," said he, « the injustice of the war in which yon aft 
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mftke coindtoa eanie with the British, march in concert with them to France, 
•nd you will find at the foot pf the Pyrenees a British expedition of sixty thou- 
sand men, together with emissaries to the aimies of Italy and Germany, pre- 
pared to co-operate with you for recovering the liberties of Europe.” This 
startling appeal proved the means of saving D'Argenton’s life. He was thrown 
into confinement till Soult should have time to investigate his astounding in- 
sinuations; and he managed to escape during the confusion of the immediately 
succeeding crash of battle. Thus ended the whole affair. Nothing came of 
even the general conspiracy. It burnt for a while like a smouldering fire, and 
did not become extinct till after Massona’s famous retreat in 1810 ; yet never 
burst into flame, and was succeeded, throughout all the French army, by firm, 
constant, almost idolatrous de\ f>ti m to the person and cause of Buonaparte. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley dws not figiiie well in tliis story of D’Argenton. 
His fine honour and lofty integrity are not here in their glorv. Some scintilla- 
tions of them indeed are ajipareiit; but the customaiy bhue of them, steady and 
luminous, banishing all dark ]^oiicv, and permitting no cause for imputation or 
suspicion, is gricvonslv aw anting. Why did lie gi\e an> sanction wliatcxer to 
D'Aigenton's treacherx ’ Whv, esjiecialh, did he ])Iuv fast and loose with it, 
nrither accepting it nor rejecting it, leaving it so he usihI or not as he might after- 
wards see cause? Wh^s, too, did he solicit D'Argenton to come to him the 
second time? For the iiitcrMcw at Coimbra, tfiough wc fonnerK omitted to 
say so, was of his own scvkuig. And wh\ did he there hear with patience, and 
afterwards commit patiently to writing, the infamous proposal wldcdi solicited 
the aid of his own jMTsoiial agen<> to tiie bctra\{d of Soult? Why also did he 
sanction a government sv stem of “ emissaries ” in Franee, by recommending 
the ** working” of it, and mentioning ** a very clexer fellow ” to aid it? Some 
generals, veiy far inferior to liini in aggregate excellence of character, would 
have hesitated to do such things as these; and Jii> himself, had thev been done 
against him instead of by him — had they been tloii" by any French marshal 
with a traitor from the British camp — would probably' nut have thought them 
within the rules of honourable play. To say that tliev wen* against all the cur- 
rent of his usual conduct is nor excuse; for a wrong thing is nut rendered right 
hj being seldom done. To say that they sprang from his warm zeal for Ids 
ceu p ti y* * service, and for w hat he believed to be the general good of Europe, 
aooiids better; yet even this is rather apology' than vindication, and has the dis- 
■dvwitage also of ii^uring his general charoctiT for the sake of helping these 
pft icl i j ar acts,— enggesting, what is not true, that his public zeal was of a nature 
diini his prudence. We choose rather to think tliat — as many a man os 

S tii thongb not so great, has occasionally done — he fur once got into a 

to the Cemporaiy neglect of his principles. And we think this the more 
Aok ho eoentnally pushed his error to the extraonUnaiy length of re- 
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commending that D’Argenton*B treachery should be rewarded with a British 
pension. I trust/’ said he to Lord Castlereagh, that your Lordship will 
think that he has some claim upon the bounty of Government, and that you will 
give him such an allowance as may enable him to live decently in England.” 

In other respects, however, our hero was entirely in his element, quite him- 
self, and grandly consistent at Coimbra. Besides planning his operations against 
Soult, — la 3 ring a train which lie intended to exjdode in that marshaVs utter 
discomfiture, — ^lie commenced there that special improvement in the organization 
of his army which rendered it incomparably more efficient than any other which 
had ever served beneath tlie British fiag. He resumed for its benefit the practice 
which he had found so ser\iceal)lc in India of embodying the results of his obser- 
> ation, expeiience, and reflexion on particular subjects in public memorandums. 
And he began to issue a course of general orders w Inch speedily accumulated 
into a compn'hensivc, searching, salutary code of military law. This code now 
(ills a printed \olumc of npwai'ds of 500 pages, and, along with his despatohes, 
the one as pedestal and tlie other as ]>illar, forms a stupendous monument of his 
supereininent abilities as a niihtaiy leader. 

An instructi\e instance of the salutary strictness of his rule, together with 
the niinutenesa of its supenibion, o^er e\en the highest of his officers, occurred 
also at Coimbra; and though of no interest in itself, it ma> be advantageously 
quoted as an illustration. AVriting to Mamhal Bevesford, respecting the 
Portuguese troojis who were mustered at Coimbra along with the British, he 
said, — You have omitted to lesixe me a statement of the rations of your troops, 
or an account of the period to which they are >ictualled. You have also omitted 
to tell me where the interpreters attached to the bngades are to get horses and 
mules. Y"our trofips made but a bad figure this morning at the review; tho 
battalions >cry weak, not more than 300 men, the body of men \eiy' bad, and 
the officers w orse than anything 1 have seen. Mr. Kawlins has informed me 
that you have taken away forty mules which he had got from the magistrates 
here. We must keep clear of each other in our requisitions, otherwise all will 


sink.” 

Tw'o memorandums were framed at Coimbra, for regulating the supplies of 
bread and other sustenance to the army during its expedition against Soult; and 
these defined the arrangements of the commissariat, the duties of its officers, the 
places for magazines, the modes of carriage, and the order of distribution with aa 
much comprehensiveness and precision as if tlie writer had spent many yean in 
the active capacity of commissoiy-general to a large army in the north of 
gal. Several general orders, intended to be of permanent obligations^ 
the same time issued on the subject of the commissariat; and some of 
be here quoted, to show the standing economy of the army in ihe 
of the dlMributum of bread. << An Assistant-Commiasaiy, with 4 
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notaber be attoohed to each brigade of in&ntiy, to each regiment 

of cavaliy, to the artilleiy, and to head quarters, to whom applications must be 
made for provisions and supplies of all kinds required for the brigade, corps, or 
department, to which they will be attached. No requisition must be made upon 
the country, excepting by the Coinmistiary-Gencral, his deputy, or assistants; 
unless in coses of necessity, in wliich small bodios of troops may be on the march 
unattended by the Commissary ; uhich cases of necessity must always be clearly 
made out to the satisfaction of the Commander of the Forces. Whenever an 
order is given for troops to march on the following day, tlie C'ommissarics 
attached to those troops ai*e to issue to them one day's meat, which is to be 
cooked on that night for the following day : so that the troo])s on their arrival ut 
thmr new ground, having carried their pro\ isions for the day, will be sure to 
have them. The Couimissaiy -General will take care that the Assistant-Com- 
missaries attached to brigades of intaiitrv and regiments of cavaliy have with 
them each three days' bread, and three days’ meat, for the troops to which they 
are attached respectively*." 

One of the most iiistruetise general orders issued at Coimbra relates to the 
column of march. This is interesting Imth in itseli, and fur sake of coniftarison 
with the marching order of Wellesley's Indian army, as desciilHal in our sixth 
chapter. ^^Upon all occasions, when the army will march, it will be in one or 
more columns, on one or diflenMit roads, with a view to take up a position, or 
by separate battalions, brigades, or diM'tions, with a siew to (K.Tupy certain 
cantonments. In the first case*, tlie i*esene artillery and stores, drawn or 
carried by horses or mules, are to follow the troops; then the baggage of regi- 
ments and individuals of each column is to follow, arranged in the oinler in which 
the troops or indindual will stand in the rolunin; and lastly, the artillery and 
oominiasariat stores in carts, drawn by bullocks. In the other cases, when bat- 
talions or larger di\ isions are to take up (*antnnment^, the baggage of each 
division going to a separate cantonment is to follow that di\ ision, and is to be 
arranged in the order in which each eorpn or individual will stand in the order 
of march of the division to which he may belong. On all occasions, the leaders 
of columns, whether composed of the whole army or oi' smaller divisions, will 
haU emee in every hour and a half, for fi\e minutes to allow the men to fall out; 
and emnmanding officers of companies will be held res|X)n8ible if any man falls 
ont of the ranks at any time during the march, excepting during these holts, or 
it absent from his company at tlie end of it, upon any occasion, excepting sick 
nnd consaqnent inability to keep up. ^lien circumstances will oblige battalions 
in snar of any oblimm to lialt, the head of such column must not be halted witb- 
lim ipocial ordeti of the officer oommaading the column, who will judge of 
of halting according to the length of the interval which will thac^ 
t^jlOBMieiied in his odumo, the necessity there is that the cohmm should be 
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WR ekwed iip» sod tbe pvolmbaity that, ham the netine of the nnpediiiieiiti of 
the road, tlie head of the oolnmn will aooii be halted, and give time to ika Mr 
t6 cloae up.** 

« Four more of the general orders issued at Coimbra, but all shorter 
preceding ones, may be selected to illustrate the commencing as well as pet^ 
manent character of our hero*s martial government. One of these relates to the 
general orders themselves: — ^General orders will be issued at the Adjutant- 
General’s office at ten o’clock precisely eveiy morning. The officers in the 
department and majors of brigade to be responsible that the adjutants have them 
by twelve o’clock.” Another relates to the moving of head quarters: — ** When- 
ever the head quarters of the army are to move, all persons concerned ore to 
send an officer to the commandant for instructions relative to the moving of their 
baggage, i&c., and for which a proper guard will be allotted by the Adjutant- 
General. Officers belonging to head quarters will give strict injunctions to thmr 
servants in charge of* their baggage to have it ready at the place and time that 
shall be fixed by the commandant; and they must be warned that all ordetaS 
issued by him are to be implicitly obeyed, as he is answerable to the Commander 
of the Forces tor the regular maivn of the baggage of head quarters, and eonduet 
of those who accoinpanv it.” Another relates to forage, with special reference 
to the accustoming of newly arrived British hones to eat such ferage as eovdd 
most readil) be obtained: — ** Those horses of the dragoons ana artillery whldi 
will eat the corn and foiage of the country are to be fed with that description of 
forage only. The commanding officen of dragoons and artillery will give direc- 
tions that all their horses may be accnstoraed to the com and forage of the 
countr}', by lieing fed at first in the proportions of half English and half Portn- 
guese com, then tw o-tliirds Portuguese and one-third English, and lastly wholly 
of Portnguese. The ('’oininissaiy -General will make his issues accordin^y t5 
cavalrv and artillery.” And the fourth relates to convoys, — ^merely appficallle 
itself to the circamstanccs of the expedition against Ofiorto, yet framed on a 
general principle which ajiplied to all the subsequent movements of the army:— 
** Whenever stores or provisions arc dispatched fmm Lisbon, the Quartef-Masteiv 
General is to be informed thereof, of the number of w'aggons and other means of 
conveyance on which they are laden, and of the route w'hich th^ are dirsots^ 
to take, specifying by what stages. The Towm Major is likewise to give actibS 
of this dispatch to the officer at Rio Mayor: this officer is to relieve the eststfk 
and smid it back to Lisbon, and is to report the arrival and tiie probable da- 
parture of the convoy to the Quarter-Master-General and the officer commilfft- 
ing at the next station. The officers stationed at Leiria and Coimbra an la 
tile same respectively. Non-oomminioned officers in charge of convnyv 'aHM 
held rasponeifaie for the conduct of the soldiers under their ooniimmdf 
awnh oM oonveys, aiyl returning to their cantonments.” 

2 T 
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Xlw'oa^qpBBitioii oC onr Zero's vn^ of the Penin«ulft-*-fiivt preperiy fbitned 
at OoiadbM^ and aAerwanfa matured into the finest working condition daring the 
ebc fbllofwnig campaigns — ^is a matter of both great and various interest A 
Mef aoeaant of it here, in the three pai'U of head-quarters, field-divisions, and 
attached materiel, may throw important light on many parts of our subsequent 
uanative; and this, witli a &w alterations, chiefly in language and arrangement, 
we shall take from Colonel Gurwood’s preface to his collection of the Duke of 
Welliogtoii’s general orders. 

The head-quarters comprised the personal of the (?ommander-in-Chief, 
the a4jatant-geiierars department, the quarter-inaster-generars department, the 
staff attached to the headHiuarters, the c<>r}»s attached to the hea(l-(|uaitei‘!i, and 
the civil department attached to the heail-qnarters. The pen»oiial staff of the 
Gommander-in-('hiet comprised the c'oinmiiiidaiit at hcad-qiiartersi, who at the 
•ame time was an assistant in the adjiitaiit-generars depaitiiieiit, tlie military 
aemwtary, and the aides-df^-caiiqi. The adjutaiit-generars department nmijirised 
the adjutant-general, the deputv-adjiitant-general, assistunt-adjiitant-generals, 
and deputy-Bssistant-adjutant-geiieralb; and was charged with the niainteiiance 
of the army's organization in duties n^turns eorre<i)Miiulence, discipline, general 
orders, and all similar matters. The quarter-iiiastc>r-generars depTtrtment (H>m- 
prised the quar|er-master-geiiera1, the depiity-f]uarter-niHbter-general, assistant- 
qoarter-master-^nerals, and deiintx-assistaiit-qnarter-master-gimerHls; and w’as 
chaiged mtli the embarkation, the disembarkation, the equipping, the qimrtcr- 
ing, the hiitring, the eneamping, the route-murcdiing, and the statioii-|KMiitioiiing 
of the bodies of tnxtps Ui which itb offic*ers weiv res|K»cti\ely attaclunl, under the 
authority and on the res^ajubibility of the comiiianders of these IxMlies. Tlie staff 
attached to the head-qnarters comprised n surgeon, a r hapluiii, and four ansist- 
anta in the dc]iaitmentM of res|iecti^ely the quarter-muster-goneral, the cuinmis- 
aaty-general, the provost-marshal, ami the baggag«'-inahter, to perform such 
durios of these departments as lielonged dibtiiicti\ely or excluhi\ely to the head- 
qqprten. 

The corps attached to the head-quarters comprised the ofiicer commanding 
the reyal artillenr, with the staff of his corj^s, ha\ing a general siqieriiitendence 
of the artillery and ammunition attached to the cor|>s and divisions, as also of 
bettering train, reser\'e artillery, and ammunition ; the commanding n^l 
WUffneeTf with the staff and other officers Ixdonging to his cor|>s, having a gen- 
enl superintendence over the officers of engineers, the coiqis of sappers and 
uriu c r a, pontoons, and the engineers’ {lark, consisting of materiel fiif sieges, in- 
ttuBshhig tools, die.; the officer coninianding the corps of gftides, being an 
fgggunt in the quaiter-master^generars deparUnent, in charge also of the pstt 
stdioe and of the general corntnunications of the army; the officer oottmanding 
Ihojlaff eerps of eavaliy, being in chaige of the police of tlie anoy, end of ellMV 



idulMi of ft oonadential natare; ft&d the proTOBt-nanlial and Ua HMtanlJv 
kig oharffB of all priaotien of war, deacrters from the etien^, and rfl ptiooiiiie 
tried, or to be tried, by a general court martial, &q., and having the authori^Wnf 
inflicting summary punishment fmr all oftenc^s whatever committed usidar tdhlr 
observation. And the civil departments attached to the head-quarters were tlief 
medical department, comprising the inspector of hospitals, the deputy«inspeMoiA 
of hospitals, pliysicians, surgeons, assistaiit-sorgeons, a|iothecaries, dispenaftrs, 
and hospital-assistants; the purveyor's department, comprising a general pur- 
veyor, with deputies and assistants in charge of the hospitals, and hoqiital 
materiel, of the arms, accoutrements clutliing, and necessaries of the men in 
hospital, and of the burial expenses of the men wlio died in hospital ; the payu 
niaster-generars department, comprising ]my master-general, assistants Ac.; the 
commissariat department, flivided into the two branches of stores and aoeonuls 
and comprising commissary- general, depiitv-commissary-generals assittafits 
deputy-assistants and different grades of commissariat clerks; the storekeeper* 
general's department, comprising the storekeeper-general and his asristftUte, 
charged with the care of the army's tents, field-equipments, and heavy baggage; 
and the department of the coniptndler of the army accounts, compriiing the 
comptroller, with inspectors and examiners, to whom all accountants, esoepting 
those of the conimissanat. rendered their accounts. 

The field dnisioiis of the army were varied in number by the will of the 
(''ominander-iii-(''hief. according to its strength and ojYerations. Each divisM 
was commanded h\ a lieutenant-general or a major-general, with an attached 
staff comprising tw’o aides-de-t'amp, an assi<«taiitFHnljntant-getieral, adepnty-assisU 
ant-adjiitant/-griieral, an assistant-qnarter-maater-general, a deputy-Asaistftli^ 
quarter-master-geiieral, one or two officers of the royal engineers, a snigeon,^ft 
chaplain, an assistint-coiiimissary-general with deputy-assistants and derka, ill 
assistant-provost-inarshal, a haggnge-master, and a storekeeper of ordnaiiftd. 
Two or more brigades, each consisting of twr», three, or four battaliona, weih 
contained in a di\ision. Each brigade was commanded by a major-general, a 
hrigadier-general, or a staff-colonel, with an attached staff coniprising sn ftidiN 
de-camp, a major of brigade, and a deputy -assistant-oommissary-geuend wMi 
assistants and clerks. But, in the prfwence of an enemy, the light companUsi 
each brigade were formed separately, under the command either of a fleld offlvjlllll, 
or of a aenior captain. 

A brigade of artilleiy was attached to each di\ision of infantiy; and Aft 
commander of it, while under tlie immediate orders of the general of the 
aion, was also under the superior authority of the commandiiq^ officer of 
at head-quarters. A corps for any special service, separate ftnm the imniNte 
ccmtral of the Commander-in-Cfaief, was formed of two or asore diririM, cffpi 
fontry, airangthencd usually by one or more br^idta of aklillciy 
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tlioie bflloli^iig to A«m diririiiBt, end by m aieny csvolfy u wtm Kkely to be 
requred ftr ita partiealer dutieB; and was put under the command of a geneiAl 
of zanky with a staff so increased and ramified as to correspond to the es- 
iMided nature of his responsibilities. The cavalry was also composed of divisions^ 
each division consisting of two or more brigades^ and each brigade of two or 
num laments of heavy or light cavalry. To each brigade of hussars or light 
cavalry, a troop of horse artillery was usually attached, when in the advance 
of tiba army or before the enemy, under the immediate orders of the general 
eommanding the brigade. The general officer commanding the cavalry had 
a staff attached to him similar to that of the superior general officer command- 
ing a corps. 

The materiel attached to the army, indepenflent of the army in divisions, 
oomptised the battering train, under the orders of the officer commanding the 
royal artillery; the pontoon train, under the orders of the commander of the 
rsyal engineers; the engincer*8 park, materiel fi»r sieges, &c.; the waggon train, 
imder the orders of the quarter-master-general attached to the hospitals, com- 
miisariat, Ac., or to divisions, as circumstances might require; the ordnance 
atoms train; the commissariat waggon train; and the other transport of tlie 
array. In the principal towns through which the army passe'* an hospital 
stadon was usually formed, to which, besides the iiecessan' medical and hospital 
Haff, there was generally a dejnit staff, comprising a captain as commandant, 
m subaltern as adjutant, an assistant-oomiiiiv»aiy-gencnil, and an assistant- 
provoet-marshal; particulariy v\hen the statkm a us a town of consideration 
•nd the seat of a magazine, on the line of the resniirces an<l place of cinbarka- 
ffon or disembarkation of the army. The stations wore necc^ssarily changed 
suseorcling to the line of operation** of the army with its communications and 
TCSouroes. The port of embarkation or disemba**kation and the chief depAt 
of the army were generally under the command of a siij>erior officer, with 
o fffee rs of the adjntant-generars and quarter-mastcr-generars departments 
attedied to him; exclunve of tlie garrison stuff of town-major, town- 
mijittaaAf provost-marshal, Ac., and of the commandant of the depdt of 
oanvaleooents, drafts, Ac., to whom a local staff of ailjntant, paymaster, 
fiid quarter-maaCer was attached. Officers of the quarter-master-general^ 
jfaqmtwiiint, and officers of the royal engineers and royal staff corps, were 
mfsri on topographical surv^s, reporta of roads, bridges, and resouroes 
flf ffho oountiy, R^mental officets also were employed by the genends 
cMKm*n£ng £visiafis as offioeni in observation beyond tlie outposts of ffidr 
Wapiclire divisions, to obtain information with respect to the movements of the 
oneny in front, and for the purpose of repovting hpon the resouroes, readi, 
Hadre, bvidgH^ and other militaiy foatares ^ the eounty unooeopied bet#aefr 
ttl-nmiMMi of the two azniiee. ' • i 
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TBB OARDBB OF AKABAXTE BT TUB TBBHCH — BIB ARTHUR WBLLBBLRT'b AOTARCB FROM OOIMBBA— 
THK AFFAIRS OF THE LAKE OF OVAB, ALBUROARIA, AND ORIJO— THE FABBAOE OF THE VOVWO, MtU 
THE BATTLE OP OPORTO — THE RETREAT OF SUULT TOWARD AMARAMTE — THE PROCEEDIROB OF BW 
ARTHUR WHLLE8Li.Y IH OP<«TO. 

The bridge uf Aniarante was uf immense consequence to Soult. He could not 
sink so deep into Ids sclieiiies uf ambition as, for a moment, to neglect it. The 
possession of it was necessary, not only for maintaining his proper communica- 
tions \iith the north uf Spain and with France, but also for driving back the 
armed Portuguese from tlie viciuit\ of Oporto, and for reopening communica- 
tions with Lajdsse and Victor. He therefore used prompt and powerful measures 
to regain it. 

Silveira, who had iraptured Amarante, had also Bd\flnced to Penafiel, intend- 
ing to march into O|iorto in the event of Soult moving toward Lisbon. Laborde 
was sent against him, at the head of both hib ow'ii dis i^iun and Loison’s, with 
]iromise also of speed}' support from the di\ ision of Lahoussayc. He reached 
Penafiel on the 15th of April. Silveira gallantly withstood him two days, till 
he learned that more tnnqis were approoclung; and then he retired hurriedly 
before him, quickening his ])ace into a flight, and purposing to pass thron^^ 
Amarante without striking one blow fur its defence, and to run right toward 
tlie fastnesses of the mountains. But on his crossing the river, into the suburb 
on the fiirtlier suk>, a British ofiic'er in command of a battalion of his 
Colons 1 Patrick, stopped short at the bridge, beat back the foremost of the hotty 
pursuing Fronch, and iiiodc a flmi stand for maintaining possession of thu 
town. Silveira cauglit the contagion of his heroism, rallied the fleeing anny^ 
and returned to take up strong high ground on the further bank of the river. 

A aeries of fearful struggles now went on, day by day, during no less than 
two weeks, for the masteiy of the bridge. Colonel Patrick was slain on an 
day, but had previously inspirited tlie Portuguese so well by his hravmy 
thouf^ retiring from Amarante to tlie farther end of the bridge, th^ conttnfiijF 
to fight on wi^ desperation after he fell. A battery of ten guns oommandwi 
the bridge, three rows uf pallisadcs bam*d it, and an ingeniously construefad 
miae^ connected by a firing^rd with k chamber behind the entrendim^fltit^ 
was ready at any moment to blow it vtp. The Portugoeae, from their 
peshloB, readily saw everything whidi passed on the Amarante bank eC 
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river, andTilren able at will to reinforce their own advanced guard. Laborde 
,foh utterly baffled. He forced the first barricade; but ^ith such ap]ialling Iqss^ 
that he could not attempt to force the second. He endeavoured to construct a 
bridge on tressels half a mile below, but was compelled by the strength of tlie 
current and the difficulties of the situation to desist. He could not find a 
practicable ford; and the bridges at all the otlier pusses over the Taniega had 
been destroyed. 

Captain Bouchard, of the engineers, was sent by Soult to give Labonle tlie 
benefit of his advice; and he deAised a plan of forcing the barricades, so singu- 
larly bold that all Laborde’s generals opposed it. But it was transmitted to 
Oporto, and approved; and on the night of the 2d of Ma;y, it w'as carried into 
mcecution. The drift of it was to blow down the barricades by surprise, by 
means of four barrels of gunpowder rolled steuItliiU to them in tlie dork. The 
troops were jdaced in readiness to ruJi along the bridge in the e\ ent of success. 
‘‘To call off the attention of the Portugui‘««e gu.'ird, some twenty men were 
stationed to keep up a fire upon the eiitnuiclimentN. so diivi'ted as not to en- 
danger the sappers who hud \oIiinteeml for the n^ul ser\ice of the hour. It was 
a service so hopeful and hazardous as to excite the li\t‘Ii(>st solicitude for its 
success. The first barrel was co\eml with a gn^v clonk, that it might neither 
be heard nor seen; and the man who undert(K>k to deposit it in its place w‘ore 
a cloak of the same colour. The clear iiicMmliglit w as fax oiirublc to the adx enture, 
by the blackness of the shadow which the parapet on one side produced. In 
that line of darkness the sap]N>r crt‘pt along at full length, pushing the ban-el 
before him with his heiul, and guiding it xxith his hands. His instructions were 
to stop if he hear! the slightest iiioxenieiit on the Portuguese side; and a string 
was fostened to one of his feet, by which the Frcncli were enabled to know how* 
for he had advanced, and to coinniunicate with him. Huxing placed the bamd, 
and uiicox’ered tliat part wlicre it was to be kiiiflicti, he returned with the same 
caution. Four barrels, one after the otlier, xxeiv thus arranged without alarm- 
lag the Portuguese. The fourth adxiuiturer had not the same command of 
bunself as his predec'cssors had exiiiced. Possessed either with fear or with 
psTOiature exultation, as soon as he had deposite^l the barrel in its place, instead 
of making his way back slow ly and sileiith along the line of the shadow, he rose 
and ran along the middle of the bridge in the moonlight. He was seen, fired at, 
•hot in the thigh. But the Portuguese did not take the alarm as they ought 
to bave done. They kept up a fire on tiie entrance of tlie bridge, and made no 
attempt to discoxer for what purpose their entrenchments had been approached 
aodosely. 

“ Four hours had elapsed before tUe four barrels were placed. By that time 
It was midnight; and in another hour, when the Portuguese had ceaied their 
a fifth volunteer proceeded in the same manner, with a saueisiQii fivilened 
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to hfs iKxly. This he fixed in its place, and returned safely. By tiib o’clock 
thit part of the business was completed, and Laborde was infiarmed this all waa 
ready. Between three and four, a fog rose from the river and filled the Tallegtr 
so'that the houses on the opposite bank could scarcely be discerned through 
This was favourable fiir the assailants. The saucissun Mas fired; and the ex- 
plosion, as Bouchard had expected, threw down the barricades and destroyed 
also the apparatus for communicating with the mine. The French rushed 
forward. Some threM water into the mine; others cleared the way. The ibg 
increased the confusion into which the Portuguese were thrown by being thus 
surpriserl: they made so little resistance that the French lost only nine men; 
and Silveira, sa^ ing only four pieces of artillery, but preHer\diig order enough 
soon to restore the sjnnts of his countiymen, retired upon Entre Ambos os Rios.*’ 
Part of the strong force w hich acliie^ ed this victory at Ainarante went on in 
pursuit of Silveira; pai*t went northwaid to suppress insuri’ection on the Lkna; 
part returned to Opoitu; and part was stationed between Oporto and Amannte. 
Soult, though unaM.ire as \etof Sir Arthur Wellenley’s near approach, despaired 
of being able to ach.im e cliivctl) upon Lisbon, and resohed tf> attempt a detour 
toward it by of S.il.iinanca and Placentia, so as to effect the thieefiild 
object of escaping the Portuguese aimies, receiMiig ndiifoi (*eincnts in Spain, and 
effecting a junction <« coH»pci*ation with Victor. He, accordingly, sent General 
Mcrinet to the Vougi, to assist the ulic.it of (Iciicral Fnineeschi, who waa in 
coiniJiand <if the adiaiiced posts there; and at the same time made arrangementi 
f«»r all the det.iclied paities of his tiiMips, iis well as the main body, to move 
across the Taincga at Ainaiantc. Ills arnn, at that moment, lay so far out- 
stretched from Ming to Ming, with oiilv the boat-bridge at Oporto to connect ki 
parts, that three dais Mould haie been requisite to unite it on its centre, anfi 
five days to concentrate it <»n cither extremity. And jn*?t then Soult both get 
sndden intelligence of Sir Arthur Wellesley's pnixinuty, and made sudden dk- 
coverv of IVArgenton's conspiracy. “All the perils of his position broke tA 
once u;Nm his liew, — treason in liis c.imp, mIiicIi he could nut ]>robe, a powerful 
enemy ehise in his front, the insurgents again actiie in his rear, and the Franeh 
troops scatteretl from the Vouga to the Tamega, and from the Douro to the 
Lima, and commanded hi officers whoso fidelity mus necessarily suspected, while 
the extent of the conspiracy was uiiknoivii." But Soult, being one of the bimvett 
and adroitest of military commanders, was only wmsed into energy by ttitf 
magnitude of his danger. He acceleratiHl the arrangements for moving to Ike 
east, made all possible praparations for a veiy eaily departure, sent on tkn 
greater part of his guns and stores toward Aniarante, destroyed as many ef kift 
mkniments as he could not readily remove, and made strong dispositkmB to' 
ceMe his detacliinenis from the Vouga, to dose the passage of the Doaffe egkMl 
thn^BritisIk, and to effect a cool, calm, onlerly evacuation of Oporto. 
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Sir Artbnr WeHedey^tf plmn of operating against Soult was matured veiy 
eoofn Hfter his arrival at Coimbra. The left wing of the French was then 
believed to be westward of the Tamega, and cut off by Silveira from communi- 
cation with Tns os Montes; and the right wing was known to rest on the 
Vouga, in the vicinity of Albergaria Nova, and to lie backward thence along 
the road to Oporto. Sir Robert Wilson, at the head of a considerable new 
Portognese force, was at Viseu; and Colonel Trant, at the head of his old Portu- 
guese force, continued to watch the French outposts on the Vouga. Marshal 
Beresford, with six thousand of his trained Portuguese soldiers, and some small 
select bodies of British, was to march in such a direction as to turn the enemy's 
left, — ^uniting Sir Robert Wils<m’s corps to his own at Viseii, crossing the Douro 
at Lamego, and joining SiUeira at Amarante, — and at the same time, was to send 
downward from Lamego all boats which could be found, for aiding the passage 
of the river at Oporto. This ino\ement, it was evpected, would be done in four 
«r five days, with the effect of complcteh preventing the retreat of the French 
into Spain. The main liodv of the army was to march, uikIct the commander- 
in-chief himself, right toward 0|>orto, — to divide into two columns, the lesser to 
sail up the lake of (har, the greater to march thnmgli AIl>ergana Nova, and 
the two to reunite before reaching the Douio, in older to make the strongest 
possible attack upon Oporto This nicneinent, it was tlioiiirht, would not occupy 
more than two dass, and might probahK crut»h the whole of the French right 
wring between the Vouga and the Douro, and possiliK, with the aid of Beresford's 
movement, drive all the rest of Soult s cor}is to surrender. 

But on the 4th of May intelligence armed of the loss of Amarante. This 
necessarily caused some change in the plan of operations. Soult could not now 
be hemmed in on the left, or ])re\ented from retreating into Spam Yet he 
mi^t still be severely crippled, — might be depnsed of nian> of his men and 
muniments, — insomuch as to hinder him from gi^ mg anv further annoyance to 
Portugal. The plan of attacking him, thc*rpfore, was altered mil} so for as to 
ovend the Tamega; and was not at all altered as to time. And four cla}8 after- 
ward, when the operations were in progress s letter am\ed from Mr Frere, 
aunonneing the march of a French corjis from Arragon, prohuhlv directed to 
^ nlief of Ney or of Soult. But, said Sir Arthur Welleslp} in ri'ply, ** I do not 
liifnV that the intelligence which you have communicated to me, even if it were 
Otmfirmed, should induce me to alter my plan till the enemy's force from Airagon 
sboald be nearer to us. In respect to Soult 1 shall omit nothing that I can do 
to destroy him; bnt as he has lately forced the important point of the bridge of 
Anarante, and has since taken possession of Villa Real, 1 am afiraid that it la 
At in my power, with the force which I have at itty disposal, to pteveni him 
firom relreating into Spain. The qnvftion will then remain for oonriderathm 
whmlier it it best for Poitiigal and the general cause that I shmihl tom tiff 
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att^ntigon to Yictor'a corpi, and remain upon the defenaire in the sn^pth <tr 
Poztugaly or that I ahoulB follow Soult, or attack Ney in Gallicia, and hane the 
eaat of Portn^pil on the defenaive.’’ fiat though thus leaving himmlf peipfectlj^ 
op^ to reason upon every new piece of intelligence, he found occaaioni jpa i4a 
shall afterwards see, to follow strictly out his original ])]an. 

Marshal fieresford’s corps, in addition to his six thousand Portuguese soldien^ 
comprised two British battalions, five companies of riflemen, and a squadron of 
heavy cavalry. The rest of the army at Coimbra consisted of about 14^500 
iuiantiy, 1,500 cavalry, and 24 guns, six of which were only throe-pounders. 
It was formed into three divisions of infantry, under Generals Paget, Sherbrooke, 
and Hill, and one division of cavalry under General Payne; and it had firig- 
adier-Gencral Stuart (afterwards Marquis of Londonderry) fur adjutant-general, 
and Colonel Murray of the third guaids for quarter-master-general. 

Beresford marched from Coimbra on the 5tli of May. The advanced-guard of 
the main army marched on the 7tb, but halted dunng the 8th in order to allow 
time for Beresford to carry bis operations sufficiently forward to afford support 
to the attack on Oporto. And the whole of the main army was on the line of 
the Vouga on the evening of the 9th, — General Hill's division ready to embark 
on the lake of C)v ar, and the rest ready to assail Fraiiceschi at Albergaria Nova. 

Beresford, on arriv ing at Lamego, fbun<l that the troops of Loison's divinon, 
then constituting the extreme left wing of Soult’s army, were in the vicinity, 
working their wa,> Umard the east, and trampling down the partisans of Silveira; 
and on the 10th of Mav, he checked them, chastised them, and drove them 
precipitately bock tow .ird Villa Keal and Amuronte. Sir Arthur Wellesl^, 
getting intelligence of his proceedings, and writuig to him on the lltb, said, 
**lf the French should weaken their corps about Amarante and Villa Beal, to 
as to give you an> reason to hojie that >ou can do anything against them, then 
1 wish you to attack them, aud take any opportunity of getting posseaaioii of 
either of these ^uunts. But remember that you are Commander-in-chief of an 
army, and iiinst not he beaten ; therefore do not undertake anything with your 
troops, if ^ on have not some strong hopes of success.” 

General Hill’s passage up the lake of Ovar was effected without difiSculty. 
That lake extends twenty miles parallel to the coast and near it, from Aveiro to 
Ovar. It flanked, and outflanked, all the ground occupied by the divisions of 
Franoeschi and Mermet. It was unj^arded; and all the many fishing-boinn 
upon it were at Aveiro^ which was in possession of Colonel Trant’s troqps. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley learned particulars respecting it at Coimbra, and resolved ttk 
make it a ready means of turning Franceschi's and Mermefa flank. Genand 
Hi]) approached it cautiously, under cloud of night. The fishermen at flott 
heau* ooipa with aatoniahment; but, soon comprehending his olject, IWI 
hefyitily to4heir boa^ took on board as many of his men as they oenld ftmUaUgf 
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•oeottawidate, uMiiiitiiig to aboat one balf of hie divuiaii, and vied inih one 
another in alaerilgr to convey theoi to Over. Th^ thm letamed with all poe^ 
eiUe 'speed fer the rest, andnj^ded them also at Ovar precisely at eaiitise. Had 
the other parts of the British commander’s plan been as well execnted, the whole 
right wing of the French army would have been instantly crushed, and the 
central part of it also at Oporto struck by surprise. 

While the flotilla was navigating the lake, operations w'ere in progress on the 
right to entrap Franoeschi at Albergaria. General Cotton, with the light 
cavalry, crossing the Vouga a little after midnight, was endeavouring to march 
round Franoeschfs flank into his rear; General Paget, with his division of in- 
fantiy, starting a little later, was moving through defiles direct upon Franceschi’s 
centre; and Colonel Trant was leading on bis corps, and canying forward guns, 
between General Paget’s line of march and the lake of 0\ar. The ])lan of 
attack was perfect; but, through some of the many small mischances to w'hich all 
martial operations are subject, — in this case, mistakes of guides, difficulties of 
gtoond, and breaking down of carriages, — it completely failed. Francoschi, get- 
ting sufficient warning, took up battle-position, on strong ground, before day-light, 
placing his small body of infantry in a pine-wood on one side, and disposing 
his cavaliy in line. Cotton arrived, not in his rear or on his flank, but right in 
his firont, so as to get the 8ur|irise which he meant to give; and being yet un- 
snpported by any near approach of the main bodv , felt obliged to decline the 
combat which Franceschi oflennl. Colonel Trant's corps soon after arrived, and 
Fnuiceschi skirmished freely with them, displa^'ing gn*at gallantly, still taunting 
Cotton to battle, yet e\iflentl} ignorant that a ]K>werfiii supporting force was 
dose at hand. General Paget's division now arriv'd, with the Coininander-in- 
ebief at its bead, and at once cleared the ]>iiie-wood and turned the Frencli 
cavalry to flight with ^>carcely an etfurt, mosiiig .swiftly on in column, as if upon 
a forced march with not a foe in front. The astonished FranceK'lii adroitly 
extricated himself from his perilous position : he retreated, all day, without any 
eonfnsion and with little loss, to Oliveira do Azeinis; and continuing his march 
daring the night, by Feria, joined Mermet next moniing at (irijo. 

The Villages of Albergaria Vellia and Allwrgaria Novo, which the French 
had occupied, presente<l fearful ei idence of the atrocious spirit in which they 
eonrinned to carry on their invailing w'ar. They hod, in mere wantonness and 
maligDity, destroyed eveiything which was destructible, — smashed the houses, 
burnt thatch and furniture, wasted food and drink, slaughtered cattle and pigSy 
and strewm the debris of their devastations along the public road. And in thii 
they acted through the whole of their retreat to Oporto. Th^ also 
fhvu lavage treatment to sndi of the armed peasantiy as foil into their handle 
tat inflicting on them horrid empties, end then heaging theoi up to die 
vita ingfu The meat of the mhebitant^ weltering iu woe and i w i nead to ratPi 





mloamed the Britidi m delivmn, and prayed fervently fhr liie aneoMi Mf 
«pi; wfafle eonie, exaspented to madness by the snfierings th^ had 
anH the deedatkinB they had witnessed, took bloody vengeance on the siek and 
weonded of the French who were left behind. 

General Hill could easily have interposed his division between the retrehlhig 
French and Oporto; but, in the expectation of an overwhelming attack by the 
main body, had been strictly ordered to hold himself perfectly fresh fixr 
into a pell-mell, scattering pursuit. General Sherbrooke’s division passed 
Vouga late in the forenoon of the 10th, and halted that day at Albergaria. 
General Paget’s di\ision and the cavalry spent the night of the 10th at Oliveira; 
but started early next morning to renew the pursuit, and at eight o'clock, by 
rapid marching, came up with the enemy at Grijo. Franceschi and Mermet were 
no cravens; so that, though now well aware of the ^reat strength opposed to 
them, they displayed themselves in battle-array. ‘^’l*he position occupied by 
the French generals,'’ says Lord Londonderry, “ was strong in its right aiid 
centre; the one restiiii' on a vrood filled with tirailleurs, — ^tbe other covered in 
front by villages and enclosures. But the left was the weak point; and tkli 
eagle-eye of the British general, at a glance, perceived that it conld be tumdd. 
Without once halting his colninn, he ordered General Murray, from the rear of 
the advanced guard, to move round by the right, throwing, at the same time, tive 
16th Portuguese into a pine-wood on the lett. The latter were intended nUier 
to distract the enemy’s attention, than themselws to attempt anything serioiiSE; 
whilst General Paget, supported by two battalions in reserve, manoeuvred upon 
their front. A very heavy firing immediately began; but the enemy no sooner 
observed the judicious movement round their left, than they abandoned tfaehr 
strong ground and fled. Upon this, our troops wore again thrown into oohimii^ 
and the march resumed as if nothing had happened; eveiy movement being 
made with the same coolness, and in as perfect order, as if at a field diy." Tho 
French felt galled by the arti\ity of the pursuing cavaliy; and after kning a 
few killed and about an hundred captured, they took advantage of the heights 
of Carvalho to face round and make another stand. But seeing the proapeot of 
an impetuous attack, they changed their mind, went as^in into retreat, and 
quickened their pace, nor once halted till, in the dead of night, they nidied 
across the Douro. The British halted at dork, part of them resting for tlw 
nifi^t on the heights of Carvalho and in the surrounding hamlets; and tlw 
Commandeis<in-chief and his staff supped that night in an apartment whidi kid 
been occupied on the same day by lour French generals. 

Sonlt adopted vigorous measures to arrest the British progress at the Dokrtv 
and to secure for his own army a leisurely and orderly retreat from OpA 
Thtnfjtt prevkmsly resolved to pass speedily into Spain, be bad yet do 
ioMirringthe diagraoe and danger of a retreat; and 
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yhitolitd; OD di« north bank ollihe Douro. This river at Opoito is abcmt thine 
Iramdind yards wide, and ranil|^tween high and rocky banks. Sonlt stood ngon 
Ae qBtyfhmi midniglht till fbunclock, on the morning of the 12th, superintend- 
ing Ae ex)eention of measures w^j^he believed would render the passage of the 
river by the British impossible. Twbndge of pontoons, the only bridge there, 
was destroyed. The pontoons were burAd. All other boats at the city or near 
it itold previously been collected into ongjuace on the north side, and were now 
put rigorously under military Mrong measures also were adopted, to 

dstad die river below the city. Souk, through some unaccountable fatuity, 
iMgmed that the British would make t ^ir ma in, or perhaps only, attempt by 
tweens of ships or boats' from the sea ; and'fie wa^ Wmfirined in that delusion by 
tha^nhsord reports of some of the officers of the right wing of his army, who said 
Ihat Hill’s division must have come tip to the lake of Ovur in their boats from 
4b9 sen. His head-quarters were a little below Oporto; and thither he returned 
Anu ibe quay, in order that he might personally be near the scene of the ex- 
l^fetod operations. A battalion, with the artillerv, he ordered to take post on 
IImi quay. Franccschi’s division he sent off*, after very brief halt, o watch the 
OttMt, and to give any British disemharkers there a hot n‘ce})tiun. Laborde's 
^vision he ordered to support Franceschrs. Mermet’s di\ ision, after eqnally 
brief halt, he sent off in the opposite direction to patrol the right hank of the 
Himdo, and secure all boats on it, as far as to Ballonga and Baltar. He like- 
'Mm made {arompt preparation for the evacuation of 0|K>rt(> in the course of a 
'diqr of two^— sending immediately away toward Amarante such of his artilleiy 
and baggage as were still in the city, — despatching instiuctions to Loison, whom 
be onppoaed to be still in the vicinity of Lamego, to keep firm possession of his 
advanced positions, — and doing whatever else seemed necessary to (iroduce an 
evdariy retrogressive concentration of his whole army at Amarante. 

Yaiy early on the morning of the 12th, the British w’crc on the march. A 
deto dl Bwnt, consisting of the German brigade, some squadnms of the 14th dra- 
gptOBf and two siz-pemnders, was sent, under General Miirmy, to attempt to 
aollaet boats, and to cross the Douro, at Avintas, about four miles above Oporto. 
This opemtioB was likely to escape the notice of the enemy, in cckiisequenoe Of 
rim i|Mce between Avintas and the dty being occupied by a range of lie^g|i% 
ifj wittu ig so fkr to the south as to force the Douro into a long graceAd aspsap 
iti base. The main boefy of the army moved direct toward Villa Nova, 
(ilaatod an tha laft bank a(^lba Danro, opposite the upper end bf Oporto; and 
Aa advance d gnoad arrived thafn before right o’clock. A low hill, eoUad the 
iMdllhl ad ten, teika the aqgpar aide af Villa Nova, bean aloft an Aigarintitt^. 
riliWliifrfiia fta immilti and tanrioatoatothe north in a boU faaoidttta^it mfo 
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ktolting the river, and forcing it into a rapid curve fimediately above the « city. 
The army bo approached and concentrated under ^er of this hill aa to hO vn- 
/seen by the enemy. But how could they get acroa the river, or attempt to gain 
footing in Oportof The stream was wide, de^ and abruptly baAfked; ihern 
were apparently no boats on the hither side; um ten thousand hostile vetewa H >^ 
with all proper appliances of war, were on tli^surther bank. The very 
of attempting to take the army across there was a bolder th>ng than almost 
which had ever been recorded in the ij^nalb of war. Yet Sir Arthur Wellesley 
not only entertained the thought, bu^ speedily contrived to carry it into prompt 
and perfect execution. 

Ascending tlic highest part of the convent, he swept his eagle eye over all 
the op|M}site bunk, the adjacent parts of the city, and the line of road to the 
east. Diagonally opfiosite to him, on a rising-ground close to the further mar- 
gin of the river, a little above the extremity of the river's curve, and neariy a 
mile abo\ e the ii]i]tor extremitv of the city, stood a large unfinished hnilditig^ 
called the Seminarv, originally designed to be the bisho]>*8 palace. A h^ stone 
wall enclosed an area around it, and descended the slope on both sidit^io thn 
water' s edgt*. The Somiiiarv commanded eveiything in its neighhouriibod, exv 
eept a suininit which was within cannon-shot, but too pointed to be employed 9A 
a battery. The surrounding area w^as capat'ious enough to contain at least two 
battalions in fighting order, and was accessible only through an aperture on its 
north side, defended h\ .in iron-gate, and fronting the road to Ainarante. No 
French posts were near it ; the approach to it tnmi the river was short and^easyf 
end the direct line of jiessnge to it frem the hill of Serra was not visible fiont 
the cit\ . lloises and baggage w'erc inoving along the load to Amorante; dondij * 
of dust were obscuring the air above parts of that road, as if ascen^ng H kmoI 
Cfiluinns in n»treat; no large Inxly of troops apjieared in arms on the upper (mit« 
skirts of the cits or near the river; the niilitaiy' guards there were few and 
disperseil ; and the patroh‘s seeine<l to be feeble and sluggish, as if totally niiOx* 
p(‘ctant of an;^ danger. The British hero ascertained these facts with the samv 
rapidity of glaiu’c with wliich, in his few moments of reconnoisance, he mastered 
the features of the field of Ass^'e; and coming to a decision instantly, firmfy, 
with one flash of judgment, now' as then, he determined that, if one boat could 
be found, lie would immediately make the Seminary a point d'appui of opecw>|^ 
tions against the city. 

His measures were as prompt as his decision. Orders were given to seared 
for a boat; a detachment was sent away to support General Murray; a ^ 

of twenty guns was formed in the garden of the coQjent, on the summit of 
to oemmand the approaches to the Seminary; select bodies of General Pogm 
and General Hill's divisions were put in readiness to crass to the Ssfwnaiy id 
the flnt boats which could be found; and Oeitond Sherbraoka^a dMte 
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•rruifi^ to met riglit against thf centre of the city by means of any boats which 
might be sent to them by their comrades or by the inhabitants, amid the oonfb- 
shm of the first alaim. Only one boat, and that a little skiff, could be fonnd, — 
the proper!^ of a poor barber who had, during the night, eluded the vigilance of 
the French patrol, and passed over to Villa Nova. Colonel Waters, who dis- 
covered this — a staff officer, of shar|) bold bravery — taking with him the 
barber and a volunteer monk, sailed across to the upper part of the city, and, 
without attracting the notice of any of the sentinels, unmoored and brought 
away four large barges. Those arrived at ten oVlock; and an officer reported 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley that they \»ere ready. “Well,” said he, “let the 
men cross.** An officer and twenty-fi\e soldiers of the Buffs immediately enten*d 
one of the barges, — and in fifieen minutes were within the enclosure of the Sein- 
inaiy. A second boat followed the first; a third crossed a little higher up the 
river; and boat succeeded boat in returning and reerossing w ith the utmost pos- 
rible quietness and speed. 

For a little while, no alarm was appan^nt, not a French mos'cmcnt visible, 
not a hostile sound to be heard. Soult, still full of the idea that the British 
could approach only by means of vc^sc•ls from the sea, remained in his house 
below the city, looking from his windows along all tlu* lower hiretclies of the 
river to its mouth, w’atching for the first indications of tlieir appearance. All 
his chief officers were either faithless to his interests, or full of tlie same delu- 
Non as himself. A subordinate officer reported to one of the generals that the 
British were crossing; but he was not believcsl. Kven the French governor of 
the city would not, at first, cn*dit the alarm, hut assured Soult that the persons 
seen upon the river were only some stragglers of Mermet's and Francesehi’s 
divisions, who had not arris ed at Villa Nc)vabt*forethc destniction of the bridge. 
None of the French officers got fairly on the alert till (leneral Foy, going upon 
higb ground opposite the convent, saw the crossing, and the 1*ortnguese 

in the nearest houses welcoming them with signals. But then the alarm struck 
the city like the fall of a water-s]K)ut. Beating of tlriims, blow ing of trumpets, 
firing of guns, ringing of bells, the nish of soldiers, tlie hubbub of citizens, and 
all possible accessaries to noise and confusion, among the French to drive back 
the British, among the Portuguese to invoke them forwanl, produced such a 
tumult as has never been surpassed except amid a sudden bombanlment or the 
luddng of an earthquake. The excitement was tremendous. The French 
AiMieiy ran in furious haste, more obsers'ant far of speed than of discipline, to 
fjnt battle at the Seminar}'; the three divisions of the British iiifantiy pressed 
doiu to the rivei^s side, etger for embarication, — Paget*s and Ililfs at the foot 
of the Sorr a , and 8herbronke*8 at tlie place where the boat-bridge had been cut 
Oway from Villa Nova; and mnltitudes of the citizens rushed headlong to the 
oravif^ their baudkerdiieA to tiie British in token of welocnne, and vyhifi 
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widi ono another in the alacrity of nninooring and taking over boats to bring 
them speedily across. 

The whole battalion of the BuIIb, with General Paget at their heac^ was 
within the enclosure of the Seminary before any of the enemy arrived. , But nu 
sooner were they well posted than the French came on, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, in great strength and zeal. Soult himself was soon present. A furious 
contest ensued, — the fire of the Fiench sharp, rapid, and heavy; but the Buffii 
gallantly held tlieir post, with few casualties and not much difficulty. Two re- 
giments of General Hill's brigade, and afterwards two Portuguese battalions of 
another brigade, reinforced tliem as speedily as the boats could ply; yet the 
ariivals of the French, with corresponding increase in the breadth and fierceness 
of the attack, w'ere much more rapid. The play of the British battery on the 
bill of Serra, however, w'us so strong and so well-directed as to compel the 
assailants to confine their efforts to the entrance-gate and wall on the Amarante 
rood. General Paget, who hud gone up to the roof of the Seminary, received 
a musket-shot very' early in the contest, and was obliged to retire ; yet, happily, 
not till General Hill was on the spot to replace him in the command. The com- 
bat at that inoinent was feui*fully critical. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was in- 
tently watching its progress, would then have crossed to direct it in person, bnt 
was dissuaded by the officers of his staff*, w ho earnestly represented to him that 
he could nut reach the farther side alive, that hundreds of pieces would be 
levelled against his barge. His army, howe^er, were then beginning to get 
across further down the ri\er, uluiost by the thousand; and wei'e soon in a con- 
dition to make the Frenchmen flee. The delusion of Soult, as to his being vul- 
nerable cliiefly on the lower side of the city, had alivndy done much to give ua 
victory; but the rapidity id' our own movements had done at least as much, and 
w'os now doing more. *Mt is im))ossible to say," wTote Sir Aitlmr next day to 
the Duke of York, “ what induced Soult to be s<) careless about the boats, parti- 
cularly near Oporto, as to allow us to land at all at a }>ui]it so interesting to him 
us that which we occu])ied. 1 rather belie\e wc wrere too quick for him, and 
that he liad nut time to secure the l)oats on all the points necessaiy to protect 
tlie retreat of his corps." 

The brigade of guards and the 2lhh regiment, in Sherbrooke's division, went 
supplied so plentifully by the citizens wdtli boats that they got across nearly in 
a body; and they formed upon the quay without molestation. The ezeitod 
|)opulace, first in the places fronting the river, and next along the streets, fingn 
every window and balcony and standing-place, hailed tliem with vodfetoiia 
shouts and pbrenzied exultation. The French, forsaking their former dehiwon 
that all the danger was in the west, flew at once into the opposite deluaioii ^fait 
all the danger was in the east; and knowing also that their only line of m/tr^ 
was in the east, they ran one and all, with the same fierce spe^ as thirir 
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guard had done, toward the road to Amarante. A wild long ahont from the 
populace told that the lower parts of the city were evacuated. The British 
guards and the 29th, marching into the vacuity, pressed quickly on the French’s 
rear, and arrived at the vicinity of tlie Seminary just in time to pour a murdei^ 
ous volley upon a body of artillerymen who were wavering under a sharp sally 
from General Hill. The firing from the Seminary was now, and had fur some 
time been, most furious. At this moment also appeared General Murray, ap- 
proaching from Avintas. The contest was nnu ended ; and the French, aban- 
doning their guns, and falling into utter confusion, went off in precipitate flight. 

General Murray could easily have struck the fugiti\es in flunk; but, putting 
some literal interpretation u])on his instructions, imagined himself bound to 
stand inactive. Had he fallen boldly in upon the disordered (*rowfls,'' remarks 
Napier, their discomfiture would have been complete; but he suffered column 
afrer column to pass him, without even a cannoii-sliot, and seemed fearful lest 
they should turn and push him into the ri\er. Geiierul (’buries Stuart and 
M^or Hervey, however, impatient of this inactivity, c'hnrged with the two 
squadrons of dragoons, and rode over the enemy's rear-gu.'ird, as it w:is pushing 
tlirough a narrow road to gain an open space beyond. Luborde w us unhorsed, 
Foy badly wounded; and on the English side. Major Hervey lost an arm; and 
his gallant horsemen, receiving no support from Murray, vveri' obliged to fight 
their way back with loss.” 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable military achiev cnients known to his- 
tory. Buonaparte, on hearing of it, dtK'lared that ‘‘ AVellesley was a general 
fully capable of coping with the veiy lM*st of lus inurshals.” Xa])i(‘r, on survey- 
ing it, rises into one of his finest iikkkIs of military aiiulvsis, and favours us with 
the following clear, just, and ample digest:—** If Sir Arthur Wellesley's opera- 
tion be looked at a.s a whole, it is im}K)S'«ihIe to deny his sugaeity in planning, 
his decision and celerity in execution. When ht* huided at LislH>n, the nation 
was dismayed by previous defrats, distracted with anarchy, and menaced on two 
sides by powerful armies, one of which was already in possession of the second 
city in the kingdom. In twenty-eight days, he had restored public confidence, 
provided a defence against one adversary, and, h.iving marched two hundred 
miles through a rugged countiy, and forced the passage of a great river, caused 
his other op|K>nent to flee over the frontier without artillerv' or baggage. Such 
being the result, it is iiecessaiy’ to show that the success was due, not to the 
caprice of fortune, but tt> the talents of the general, — that he was quick to sec, 
and active to strike. And, first, the seerecy and despatch with which the army 
was collected on the Vouga belongs entirely to tlie man ; for there were many 
bbstaclea to overcome; and D’Argenton, as the sequel proved, would, by bis 
dudosures, have ruined Sir Arthur’s combinations, if the latter had not provi- 
da^y given him a false view of af&un. The subsequent march finom the Vouiga 
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TO the Douro was, in itself, no mean effort; for it mast be recollected that thia 
rapid julvance against an eminent commander and a veteran army of above 
twenty thousand men, was made with a hete^rof^neous force, of which only suEr 
teen thousand men were approved soldiers, the remainder hein^ totally unioi'nied 
by discipline, untried by battle, and, only three weeks before, were in a state of 
open mutiny. The passage of the Douro at Oporto uould, at first sight, seem a 
rash undertaking; but when examined closely, it piovos to be an example of 
consuminato generalship, both in the conception and the execution. The care- 
less w atch maintained by the French may, indeed, be called fortunate, because 
it permitted the English general to get a few men o\er un])crccived ; but it was 
not twenty-five, nor twenty-fix o hundred, soliliers that could haxe maintained 
themselves if heedlessly cast on the other side. Sir Arthur, when he so coolly 
sjiid, ‘ Let them cross,’ was prepared to protect them when they had crossed. 
He did not ^ve that order until he knew that Murray had found boats at Avin- 
t.is to ieriy o\ er a cunsideruble number of truo])s, and consequently that that 
general, descejuling tlje Doui'o, could co\cr the light flank of the Scminaiy, 
while the guns planted on the heights of Scira could swee]> the left flank, and 
search all the ground eiuiosed by the wall nnitid the building. If General 
Muri'ay's troops oiil} had passed, they would haxc been compromised; if the 
whole anil} had made the attempt .it Axiutas, its iiiareh xvould haxe been dis- 
coxoml; but in the double jiassage, all xx.is seeured, — tlib men in the Seminary 
b} the guns, by the strength of the building, and bx Miuruy’s troops,— the lat- 
ter, by the sui]irise on the toxxii, xxbicli duw the enoni}*s attention away from 
them. Hence, it xxas oiilx iiecessaiy to tlii'ow a fi \x braxe men into the Semi- 
iiaiy' uiiperceived, and then the suceess xx as almost certain ; because, while that 
building was iiiajiituiiied. the triMips In the act of < rousing could neither be pre- 
x'cnted nor banned by the enenix. To attain guat (dijects by simple means is 
the highest effort of genius. If General Miiini} had attacked x igorously, the 
ruin of the French army xxonid haxe ensued. It xxas an opportunitx that would 
have tempted a blind man to strike.” 

Not the least remarkable eircunistaiice attendant (»n Sir Aitliur Wellesley’s 
siv'cess — a collateral exidenee, at the same tiiiu, of the wisdom of his plans, and 
the dexterity of their exeeutinii — xxas the comparatively small amount of liis losa. 
This, at Albergaria and Grijo, in killed, wounded, and missing, w’as 102; 

Oporto was 23 killed, IH) w'ounded, and 2 iiiissing. The French lost about 500 
men in killed and wounded, and about twice as man} b} capture. They also 
lost five pieces of cannon in th<* action at the ^enuIlnr} ; and they left behind 
them ill Oporto about a thousand soldiers in the hospitals, eight ammunition 
tumbrils, a cousidcrable quantity of stoix's, and fift} dismounted cannons. The 
dtitadimeiit which had, on the inorning of the 1 2th, been posted near the mouth 
of the river, incurred great risk of being taken prisoners; but, with the gukU 

2 X 
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mnee of tome of the French party among the natives, they ewaped acroM the 
eoiintry daring the afternoon and night, so as to effect a junction vrith Boult's 
main body in its retreat. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the aftemoon of the 12th, immediately after ascer- 
taining the genera] state of the French hospitals, wrote a letter to Boult in French, 
and despatched it after him, stating that he purposed to take the utmost possible 
care of the French sick and wounded who had fallen into his power, — that, 
finding them unprovided with medical attendants, being reluctant to intrust 
them to the bungling native practitioners of OfMrto, and not having more medi- 
cal (diicers in his camp than weiv required for the exigencies of hi<> own army, 
he begged Boult tfi send a sufficient number of medical attendants, — that, as 
soon as any he might send should finish their duty to the French sick and 
wounded, they ^ould he sent safely back tc» the French camp, — and that he would 
be happy to establish a cartel with Soult for an exchange of prisoners. The 
French marshal did not reply to this letter: but it i^ believed that he was hin- 
dered from doing so, only from pntdential regard tt» the faithlessness j»f some of 
his officers, and the ferocity of almost his whole armv, amid the horrors of their 
retreat. The British hero, however, di<l not ]K»miit the French discourtesy to 
produce any abatement in his hnmaiiitv; for he saen^dh rtHlecnn I his voluntary' 
promise to take the utmost care he could of the French sick and woitndtKl, and 
three days afterwards, he wrote as follows to tlie udminil in coininand of the fleet 
on tlie Portuguese coast: — ** We ha\e taken alnml two thousand sick, w'ounded, 
and prisoners at and near Oporto. 1 should therefore be much obliged if you 
would send traiisjiurts to take them to Knglaiid. I think they should ha\e tw'o 
tons per man, as many of them are severely wounded.'* 

Oporto, on the ufteniuun and night aftt‘r the entiy of the British aiTny, ex- 
hibited scenes very different from those which had followed the entn' of the 
French. Deliverance wa.s now given to it instead of d«>solation. Rejoicing and 
feasting took the ]dace of lanieiitation and wailing. Kverv house was illuini- 
nated, and esery street rang with the shouts and songs of mirth. The native 
authorities walked forth once niort with confidence. The British seddiers were 
eveiywhere w'elcomed as beiiefactons carc*<sed as frieiidh, r>r regarded as carry ing 
a title in their achievements to the U'st accomnuNlations in the city. The Com- 
iponder-in-chief and his suite at once found princely quarters, simply by walking 
into the mansion jmt vacated by the suite of tlie French marshal; and — as his- 
torians and collectors of anecdotes love to tell, in illustration of the fickle chances 
of war — they immediately sal down to a dinin r wliich had been carefully cooked 
for Soult. 

None <if the British soldiers, however, least fif all the Commander-in-chief, 
eoakl spend any of that precious day in merriment or relaxation. All were in- 
tensely busy either in completing the duties of the victoiy, or in preparing fi>r 
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the duties of the pursuit. Portions of the aamj had still to cruss the river when 
the contest terminated ; all the artillery, the stores, and the baggage had afterwards 
to be taken over; and both the labours of gathering up the relics of the Prenoh 
army, and those of making arrangements for pursuing it, had also to be done. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, according to his custom on such a day, besides attending 
to all communications and issuing all necessary orders in all de|)aitments, was in 
a whirl of penmanship at the desk. He wrote, as w*e have seen, to Sonit. He 
w'rote a long despatch to Lord Castlereagh, giving u full a(*cuunt of the achieve- 
ment of the day, with minute notes of all the meritorious officers who had been 
engagisd. And he also wrote two k‘tters to Marshal Beresford and one to the 
naval captain commanding off Oporto. His second letter to Marshal Beresford 
is so characteristic, gi^ es such a soldierly vidimus of the Adctoiy, speaks with such 
dash about the consequences, tliat we must cop^ it: — wrote to you at twelve 
to inform you that tlie enemy had left thiN town, exeejitiiig their small guards, 
and that ni^ troop<« aiv passing over. As soon as out* battalion, the Bu£&, had 
passed, the eiieni,y made a most furious attack upon them, which they continued 
for aliout two hours. We thrc*w over reinforcements fast as we could; but the 
most we could do was to send over the remainder of* Hill’s brigutle and the 
Portuguese battalion, \>hich coiqis defended themselves most gallantly, and we 
ended by obtaining a complete ^ictoly. We have taken some pifxres of cannon, 
how many 1 cannot say, many prisoner®, killed vast miinbers; and the infantry 
went off towards Vallongo and Amaraiite in the utmost confusion. Some of the 
cav.'dry went the same way. 1 urn much afraid that wo shall not be able to 
march till the day after to-morrow. 1 have received your letter of the 9th. 
Kt>e]j Villa Real if you can do so with safety, and depend upon my being close 
upon the heels of the French.” 

Nor, notwithstanding the general exultation in Oporto, did all the citizens 
abandon theinselv es to jt»y . Many indulged busily and bittei’ly in a far different 
spirit. They bad writhed indignantly under oppressions, plunderings, and <anid- 
ties inflicted by the French army ; and now they ran to wreak revenge on the 
dying, and indignity on the dead. Some looked chiefly for booty, by stripping 
their victims, and leaving them in nakedness; while others looked for blood, by 
maltreating both men and horses, and dragging their bodies through the streets 
till the gutters became reddened with gore. The revengeful passion increased 
as the night rolled on, till in the morning it sought gratification at the door oi 
the hospitals, or wherever else a Frenchman was likely to be found. The Brit- 
ish hero felt roused to crush this truculeiicy at once and firmly by the weight of 
his autliority; and on the 13th, having first appointed Colonel Traiit to act as 
temporary governor of the city, he issued the following proclamation: — ^“tThe 
French troops having been expelled irom this town by the superior gaHantiyr 
snd discipline of the army under my command, 1 call upon the inhaUtanti of 
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Oporto to be merciful to the wounded and prisoners. By the laws of war they 
are entitled to my protection, which I am determined to afford them; and it will 
be worthy of the generosity and bravery of the Portuguese nation not to revenge 
the injuries which have been done to them on these unfortunate persons, who 
can only be considered as instruments in the hands of the more powerful, who 
are still in arms against us. 1 therefore call upon the inhabitants of this town 
to remain peaceabl}’ in their dwellings. 1 forbid all persons not military to ap- 
pear in the streets with arms; and 1 give notice that I shall consider any person 
who shall injure any of the wounded, or of the prisoners, as guilty of the breach 
of my orders 1 have appointcMl (''olonel Trant to command in this town till 
the pleasure of the Goveiniiicnt shall be known; and I have ordered him to 
take care that this prordamation is obo} ed.** 



CHAPTER XXI. 


LOIBON’B RETRSAT from the TAMBOA — BOULT*B RETREAT INTO OALLICIA— BIR ARTHUR WBLLBBLSY*B 
PrRBVlT OF BOULT — ^THE BKIRMIBH OF BALAMO«fDE — TE.RMIRAT10M OF THE PURBUIT AT MORTA* 
LEGRA -BIB ARTHUR WELLEBLBT’B RETURN TO OPORTO — >118 EMBARBABSUARTB THABB— OIBAFFEO* 
TIOM AMONG THE OFFIOERB Of IIIB ARMT. 

IBeresford, when sent forward fmin Coimbra to Lamego, was not 
ex]>eptc(l to do more than prevent the French from retreating into Spain by way 
of Villa Real, compel them to deHet^t tow ard Bragan^a or Chaves. The 
ccHoperation of SiKeira seemed unpromising; and his own troops appeared still 
raw and unsteady. Yet on his dri\nng back the French outposts in the vicinity 
of Lamego, he found sudden indueenieiit to attemjit a considerable exploit. The 
Fn^neh retired pusillaniniously bidore him ; Silveira was already at Villa Rea4 
and ad\aiic(*d thence to aid him; so that he moved right on to the vicinity of 
Amarante, skirmishing all the way with the French lear-guard. He drove in 
Loisoifs ontfiosts at the bridge <if Ain.ir.tnte, and got poAsebsion of the left bank 
of the Tamega there* on the I2th, nearlv at the same moment as the victory of 
Oporto. He owed hi" sueeess, however, not to his own skill or bravery, but to 
the faithlessness or tlie ])orversitv of Loison, — w’ho, on the evening of that day, 
re|)orted himself able to withstand Beresforil with a single regiment. — ^yet w'as 
either so treacherous toward Soult, <ir so strongly seized with one of those 6ts 
of cowardice to which all ruflianly men are occasionally subject, that, in the 
course of the following night, he stealthily marched out to the west, leaving to 
Beresford undisputed access to the immediate perfect occupancy of both the 
bridge and tlie town. 

This relinqiiishment of Amarante by the French w ithout one blow, waa in* 
comparably more wonderful than their capture of it a few day's before by inge- 
nious stratagem, after prolonged and costly effort. “ When Gk*nera1 Loison," 
remarks Napier, “ suffered Marshal Beresford to drive him from Pezo de Ragoa 
and Meaainfrio, (on the Douro, in the vicinity of Lamego,) he committed a grave 
tuilitaiy eiror; but when he abandoned Amarante, he relinquished all claim to 
military reputation, as a simple statement of facts will prove. The evening of 
the 12th, he wrote to Soult tliat one regiment had easily repulsed the whole of 
the enem/a forces; yet he, alUiongh at the head of six thousand men, cavaliy, 
iniantiy, and artillery, that night and without anotlier shot being fire4, fthgn- 
doqed the only passage by which, as far as he knew, the rest of tho army ooald 
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escf^ ftom its perilous situation with honour. It was not General LoiiiQQ*s 
fault if England did not triumph a second time for the capture of a French 
mordial.*’ 

SonlPs army, in its flight from Oporto, was not long in disorder, but soon 
rallied and re-formed. The surprise which it had sufiered from tlie British 
commander^s masterly attack, and the scattering defeat which it had sustained 
from the impetuoui bravery of his troops, were 8i>eedily followed by a complete 
resumption of its accuBtome<l cool organization. Soult, within an hour or so 
after leaving tlie city, seemed to have sustained no fuithcr disaster than the loss 
of his guns, the lass of his killed and ^aounded, and the necessity of retreating 
earlier and more quickly than he hud intended, llis army looked to be as for- 
midable as ever, — the excitement <if its hlood promising to com|>onsate fer the 
diminution of its numbers; and liis own high spirit w'us grandly on the alert to 
wipe away the disgrace which had been incurred. lie sent forward a special 
order to Loison to hold fust the bridge of Ainarantc firmly and at any cost; and 
doubting nothing that that order would be obeyed, be led bis army leisurely on, 
under cover of a jaiwerful rear-guard, in the clear htqie of marching smoothly 
forward to his proposed theatre of subsequent operations, in the country of 
Salamanca. 

But early in the morning, just after he hud passed the Souza rivulet, little 
more than half way from Oporto to i’enaiiel, he got intelligence that Loisoii had 
abandoned Amarante, and was retnniting to (iiiiiiiurueiis on the n)aci to Braga, 
^liat could lie do then 1 An iii]|)eiietrable pass w’us betbn> him ; the victorious 
British army was liehiiid him ; the Tagus, together w ith u strong countiy', all in 
possession of his foes, was on his right; and a long, loft}, rugged range of moun- 
tain, uiitracked by one carriage-road, anti apparently Itcwilderiiig fur jiedpstrians, 
was on his left. The weather also >vaM tempestuous; the troo)>s were fatigued, 
and tlie officers, w'heii they learned what had happeneti, were struck with dis- 
may. Some voices w'hispered, or even s|Mike aloud, o suggt>htiun to surrender; and 
had any one of many inilitaiy leaders of high tliougli secondary character been 
in his place, ho wtmld have unlicsitatingly adopted it. Soult, liowe\*er, hod 
already earned the reputation of being one of the ablest of Buonaparte’s mor- 
shola; and he now proved, and proved also throughout the rest of the retreat, 
that he de8er\’ed that reputation. Finding a Spanish pedlar wlio knew a prac- 
ticable path over the mountains, he took him for a guide, and promptly prepared 
to fellow him. The horses and mules were laden with sick men and musket 
ammunition, the baggage and stores were destroyed, the few' pieces of artilkfy 
which had been brought away were also destroyed, and even the miKtai7 cheat 
wua abandoned. " As the treasure could not be transported, eveiy one waa 
lUoired to take what he could of it. But there was too much haste and ahurm 
fer cither olBoen or men to jirofit laigely by this license. Some ebcats wUek 
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(jouM not readily be forced open were abandoned by the soldien; and the gKoUtf 
number were so placed as to be blown to pieces when the guns were buret.** 

The path over the mountains proved to be a wild one, and the rain foil in* 
cesiantly in torrents; but the army went resolutely on till, after hours of toil* 
some climbing, they surmounted the summit-land, and found comparative relief 
in descending toward the vale of the Ave. On reaching the low ground, they 
were unexpectedly joined by the division of General Lorge, which liad been posted 
on the Lima, and was on its march to Amarante; and on reaching Guimaraens, 
they fell in with the division of Loison. Thus, by singular accidents, not only 
w'ithout concert but against it, were the whole of Soult’s forces concentrated. 
The direct route now, both for ease of road and for the shortest distance into 
Spain, was north-westward to Braga. This also was the only one from Guima^ 
raens, exce])t retrogradely to Amarante, which w'as traversable by artillery; and 
undoubtedly it was the route which most commanders, situated as Soult then 
was, would have taken. But he calculated from the slackness of the pursuit at 
a few miles from Oj)oito, that the main strength of the British army must have 
Iwen directed upon Brsiga, — ^which lay much nearer 0|K>rto by the proper road 
than by the course' w'hich he had ])ursued; and he inferred that, if he went 
thither, he either would lie arrested then* bv his victorious enemy, or obliged to 
force his wav past them fighting, with the loss of Lorge\ and lJbisou*s guns and 
baggage in battle, and w’ith such disastrous effect on the s])mts of his men as 
might induce most or all to surrender or revolt. lie therefore resolved to pass 
over another range of mountains into the valJev of the Cavado, to leave Braga 
and the road toward it to the left, and to prepare for tliis wild march by destroy- 
ing Lorge’s and Loison's guns and baggage, as he had pivpared for the equally 
wild one of the pn*vious dav by destroying his own. 

The w'eather ctJiitimied ti» be dreadful, — ^scarcely less so than during tihe re- 
treat of Sir iJohn Moore; and but for the milder temperature of the season, it 
would have been more so. The armv, how'ever, surmounted every difficulty, 
succumbed to n<i privation, and arrived late in the evening of the 14th on the 
farther side of the mountain. Yet Soult saw'' a v en visible tendency to disoz^ 
gaiiizement; and, suspecting that disaffection was strongly at work, or that 
a mutiny or a surrender might suddenly occur, — the more so as some officers, 
with Loison at their head, once more talked loudly of a convention, — ^he hahed 
a short time, on the muriiiiig of the 1.5th, to adopt preventive measures, a|ikn 
ingenious and inspiriting. He was then a few miles due east of Braga, on thn 
very gromud where he had so signally overthrown the Portuguese army vndeif 
General Bfoen on his advanoe to the south, killing upwards of 3,000 of them mi 
thenspot, and driving all the rest into headlong flight; and there^ on that 
of oimnmimate victory, he drew np his army in battle array, to let them ate 
themiolvea in foil martial spectacle, and inhale back their spirit of coitq|ttfilinK 
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bravely. Tbe device exactly suited their {)eculiar tetn|)craineiit; and the eflect 
of it was magical. Tlie army were all orderly, all lively again, — ready to move 
like a machine at the Marshal’s bidding. And he then put Loison in command 
of the advanced-guard and took himself the command of the rear-guard. Tliis 
was a more dexterous stroke of policy tlian even the first. He thus cut off all 
opportunity of communicating with the British or sneaking to the rear; and at 
the same time kept a general in the van. who had been so desperately committed 
against the Portuguese b^ his atrocious conduct in the time of Juiiot — was so 
universally abhorred h\ them in consequence of a busy circulation of exaggerated 
tales of his devilisliness — that he would be compelled in self-defence, at every 
step, to maintain the fiercest and most vigilant spirit of a warrior. The front 
which was to fight its way through the native forces had now a commander 
whose veiy name called up all the revengeful passions of the Portuguese. Ma- 
neta durst not surrender: and the Duke of Dalmatia dexterously forced those to 
act with most zeal who were least inclined to serve him; and in setoth, such W'as 
his perilous situation that all the resources of his mind and al! the energy' of his 
character were needed to savt' the aniiy." 

Soult. on the 1 ."ith, mandied eastwanl. nj> the valley of the C*a\ ado, to Saln- 
monde. intending if fiossible to pass right on theiici* to Clunes. But he learned 
there that the i6ad to (’haves, only a f(‘w miles onward, was hhn'ked by a strong 
body of Portuguese, with artillerx, defending a broken bridge in a i*a\ine. 
There was only one other road by whieh lie eouhl esesija*, the road going north- 
ward from Salainonde to Moiitalegrc’; and lie learned also that a party had been 
seen since the ninniing destroying the l*c»nte Nova whieli eoiidneted that road 
over tbe Cavodo river. “ Tbe night,” sa\8 Na))ier, w’as slotting in; the sokliers 
were harassed, barefooted, and stuniiu;; the ainmuiiitioii was damp w'ith the 
rain, which had never ceas«*d since the l.‘Uh, umi which was now increasing in 
violence, accompanied with stomis of wind; the British arm} would c^ertainly 
iall upon the rear in the nioniing; and if the Ponte Nova, where the guard w*as 
re|iorted to be w'eak, could not be sec*uretl, the Imiir ol’ suri-eiuler was surely 
arrived. In this extremity, Soult sent for Major 1 >nlong, — an officer justly 
reputed for one of the most daring in tbe French ranks. Addressing himself to 
this brave man, he said, * I have chosen 3011 from the whole oniiy to seize the 
Ponte Nova, which lias been cut the cncinv. Do \ou cIkkim* an hundred 
greiiadiers and twenty-five horsemen; endeavour to suiiirise the guards, and 
secure the passage of tlie bridge. If ywi succeed, say so, but send no other re- 
port; your silence will suffice.’ Thus exhortcHl, Dulong selected his men, and 
deported. Fovoiired by the storm, he reached the bridge unperceived of tbe 
Portuguese, killed the sentinel betbre 0113’ alarm Was given, and then, followed 
by twelve grenadiers, began crawling along a narrow slip of masonry, wbiob was 
Jbe only port of the bridge nndestroyed. The Cavado river was m RiU flood, 
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and roaring in a deep channeL One of the grenadiers ^ into the gnli^ hot ^ 
noise of the storm and the river was louder than his cry. 'H nlnn^ with the 
eleven, still creeping onwards, reached tlie other side, and falHng briskly fi’O' this 
first posts of the peasants, killed or dispersed tlie whole. At tl^t the 

remainder of his men advanced close to the bridge; and some crossing, others 
mounting the heights, shouting and firing, scared the Portuguese supportii^ 
posts, u ho imagined tlie whole army was upon them ; and thus the passage was 
gallantly won. At four o’clock, the bridge being repaired, the advanced guards 
of the French commenced crossing; but as the column of march was long, and 
the road narrow and rugged, the troops filed over very slowly; and b^ond the 
Ponte Noa a there was a second obstacle still more formidable. For the pass in 
which the troops -were moving being cut in the side of a mountain, open on the 
left for se\eral miles, at last came upon a torrent called the Miravella, which, 
breaking down a deep rapine, or rather gulf, was only to be crossed a bridge,' 
constructed with a single lofty arcli, culled tlie Soltador or leaper, and so nv* 
row that only three persons could pass abreast. Foitunately for the French, 
the Saltadnr was not cut, hut entrenched and defended by a few* hundred Por- 
tngucse peasants, who occupied the rucks on the farther side; and here the good 
soldier Dulong ugain sa>ed the army; fur when a fii’st and second attempt bad 
hocii repulsed with loss, he carried the entrenchments by a third effoi;t> hut at 
the same instant fell deep]} wounded himself. The head of the column now 
poured o>er, and it was full time, tor the English guns were tliundering m tbe 
rear, and the Porte No\n was choked with dead.” 

fciir Arthur Wellesley has been censured by stmic military critics for not 
instant!} and hotly pursuing Soult from Oporto. And had he known that Lai* 
son w as losing hold of Amarante, that Ik^resford w^as strong on the Tam^ga, that 
fSoiilt would be bi ought to ba} at the Souza n\ulet, he no doubt, by an instant 
headlong pursuit, might have destroyed or captured e^cIy' man of the retreating 
army. But he neither knew tlic.se tilings, nor could possibly suspect them. 06 
could not reasonably hojK' more respecting Beresford than that he was some- 
where about Villa Real, or better resjjcctiiig the French than that they wotiUl 
march by a clear road, from Amarante, toward either Chaves or Braga; and be 
had to consider that, if they should take the latter route, he would achieve all the 
purposes of pursuit incomparably better by sending his main force, in a refreshed 
state, forty or fifty hours afterwards, along the direct road to Braga than bjr 
sending it, fatigued and ill-provisioned, immediate!} along the road to Amaumte. 
His troops were all exhausted by four days’ rapid marching and skimwihing 
througli a difficult country; they had likewise so far outmarched their saf||lbvi 
tl|at, in lees than forty-eight hours, they conld not be famished for 
Sint with requisite means of sustenaneo and action ; and at 
\kikory also^ ^ large number of them, together with oil their artiUssy msArfiiU 
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their etorte^ were stiU on the Mmth eicie of the Douro. Clearly, therefore, when 
all the eireeinetancee are coondered, Sir Arthur acted with as sound a judgment 
in deciding against instant pursuit alter the victoiy of Oporto as in deciding for 
it after the victory of ViinierH. 

On the morning of the 13th, Sir Arthur sent General Murray with tlie Gcr- 
man brigade to give short sltick pursuit on the road to Amarante ; for he could 
net in prudence instruct him tt) pursue hotly, lest, by provoking some severe 
recoil from Soult, a disaster shouKl be inciinvd which, in the fickle, faltering, 
querulous state of the public hhikI in Britain, might induce the ministry to recall 
the army. In the e\ening of the same da\, he leaj'iicd that Soult had deflected 
at the Souxa rivulet to pass over the niouiituin toward the \ alley of the (^uvado: 
and then, sup|MM>ing this to have arisen fnmi Mui*slial Heresford's n})erations on 
the Taiiiega, he put his main foix'e in mifliiiess to nitindi early next morning to 
the north, and sent iiiuiiodiately a i*einforf‘eineiit of cuxalrv to General Mun*ay, 
with instructions to that nfiicer to o|m‘ii a comiiiitiii(‘atuiii with Beresford, and 
with instructions to Bcivsford to ascend tin* Taincgu and take ]H>st at ('haves. 
There being two routes by wliu'h Soult might attempt to n^treat fnnn the val- 
ley of the Cavad<i, the one tliroigli Sulaiiioiide wh\ of either Chaves or 
Montalegre, and the other through Ponte l^imu h) wa} of Vah u^a and 'J'uy, 
the main body «)f the British unin marched, on the morning of the 14th, in two 
columns, the one diivi'ted toward Bniga on the way to Sulamonde, and the other 
directed t<iward BuccJles on the way to Ponte Lima. But in the evening of 
that day, Sir Arthur \Vellchle\, who was witli the right coluinii, became certain, 
from the Ulo<ement^ of the ullem^'^ detaclimeiits in the neighl>ourhiMMl of Braga, 
Biat he iiitendcrl to move iijsm Salamonde; and he then sinit orders to the gen- 
eral commandiiig the left column to deflect eastwurtl to Braga, and to Marshal 
B<tfe8fi>rd, in tlie event of Soult going not toward ('havi*8 but tiiward Monta^ 
legre, to push on before him to Montere} and Villa' ey. Beresford had bcien so 
oleit os to anticipate the foniicr orders to march his corps upon C'liuws, and had 
okn sent Silveira to oc<'U})^ two passes in the vieiiiitv of Salamonde; but both 
Sihrein in the execution of Beixsifonrs onlers, and Berestunl himself in tlie ex^ 
ention of Sir Arthur AVellesleyV present orders, wen* t(H> late to do any service. 

Kir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Braga on tlie loth, while Soult waa a|s* 
pnwebiiig Sabunonde and General Murray was at GuiniHraens. Leaving Braga 
on the morning of the Ifith, he arrived, about four o’clock, at Salamonde. 
Soalt'a rear-guard was still there, covering tlie iiassage of the nest of his army 
over dm bridges; and was drawn up in strong battle |H>intion, its right well pro- 
toelad by a ravine, and its left occupying a steep hill. The British hero iQstantly 
propatad to attack it with his brigade of guards: and an eye-witness General 
MuckBUioB, who has been cateemed a military critic of* tlie highest eminenoo— 
wii near Sir Aitlinr, by his ordiirs, when the attack waa about fo oom- 
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menoe; and if 1 had nev«r teen him bat at that moment, I ooidd decide b|ibii 
his being a man of a great mind.” The French made but one diaefaarge, and 
then fled tn (Ksorder, with the loaa of many prisoners. The British sreM bin* 
deored by ignorance of the locality, the ruggediiess of the ground, and the 
branoe of their guns, from keeping close upon their skirts, and did not ogam 
come within range of them till the vioinity of the Ponte Nova. But the French 

were huddled together tliere in fearful panic and hoirible oonfiision, sufierfalg 

nearly as much injar\ from one anothoi^s terror, as they could have snlfcw n d 
from an ordinary hostile oiiset, — ^Imrrying onward, in wild haste, and with wuSk^ 
eating pressure, to the iiarniw bridge, — ;jQetUngone another on the bridge's dender 
ledge, so as to make many an one topple into the gulf below, — and the sucoesilul 
stragglers over the Cavado trampling one another down again in a rivalry of 
speed to get over the bridge of the Misaix^lla. It was dusk before the BritMi 
guns got within range; and they]>la}ed Ibr a while upon what seemed a con- 
fused dark mass around the Ponte Nova; and then the assailants, not caring lo 
continue o|H‘rutioiis <in most difficult and jierilniis ground with whose locdttiea 
they were iinae(}uainted, withdivw to Salanionde for the night. 

The ]iuisuit, being resumed early next nioniing, led at once into scenes of 
horror. Kvorv turn ot the road, strewn with dead bodies, and cumbered with 
arms, accoutrements, and small laiggage, slH)wed Ijow severely the French anny 
had been ]>ressed. The hridgt' across the Cavado, or rather the whole access to 
it, was s<i choked with the cairases of men and horses, slain thm« by the grape 
and eanistei of the ]ireeeiliiig night's eaiiiioiiade, as to be nearly impMMhle. 
And the tract bc‘vond the Casadit on to the gorge of the Misarella and for sooiB 
distance beyond, liesides being stt'ewn witli eorjises, horses' carcases, hamstmng 
mules, arms, ai'i'outi'ements, and kna]>sacks, was stivwn also with artides of rich 
plunder — silver plate, eiiibroideix'd tajwstn, jewels, gems, coins — ^which had been 
brought aw'H} from ()|Kjrto, aiul“weix* at length unwillingly disgorged, and 
dro})pi*d, like golden fruit, in the path of the pursuers, to retard thw speed.” 
The British commander turned aside to the little village of liuivaes, on the right 
bank of the Cavado, two or three miles above the Ponte Nova, on the Kmd 
thence to Chaves, to remain there a tew hours till he should ascertain whether 
Soult would go right on toward Moiitalegre, or would Htteni]>t to pam over die 
mountains toward Chaves; and in the atternoiHi, he wmte thence to tlie Britiah 
ambassador at Lisbon a brief acx'ount of his o])erations fi*oin tlie time of IcOrViiig 
Oporto up to that nionient, and added — “ S«)ult is gone to Montalegra. Bap- 
tiste is upon one flank, and SiKeira between him and Clia\eB, and 1 shall flrilow 
him to-moTPow if he does not turn tow’ard Chaves. He has lost eveiytliii|g,r^ 
caiknon, ammunition, baggage, inilitair chest; and his i-etreat is, in evei^ aa- 
opect, even in weather, a pendant for the retreat to Corunna. If I do mg assiv- 
tahe him or intercept him, I shall at least have forced liim into Oalksia in a 
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statB §6 ttipphd that he can do no harm; and he may he deatroyed by Romatia, 
if he haa any farce at all.” 

The French reached Montalegre on the 17th, and departed thence on the 
moniBig of the 18 th. Silveira, apfiroaching from the side of Chaves, entered 
Montalegre soon after they left it; but, instead of pursuing them, put his men 
into quarters. The British, coining up from Ruivaes, arrived somewhat later; 
and some of the cavalry', followed by the brigade of guards, went forward till 
they again got sight of the encm\ ; but, finding him drawm up in force, on strong 
gromid behind the Salas, when* they could not hope to make any impression 
upon hhn, thcw did not attempt to molest him. Marshal Beresford, at the same 
time, was in the \icinity of Montere\; and Colonel Talbot, with the 14th dra- 
goons, attached to Beresford'** corps, pushed forward as tar as Ginjo; but was 
there 80 smartly confronted In Franceschi, w'ho wheeled round tc> charge him, 
that he felt obliged to retiiv. The French, tr> use Sir Arthur WellesleC*. own 
phrase, were now **out of their sora|K*.” Thev were fleeing hv a mountain-] >ath 
where, disencumbered of all their gun** and baggage, tlie\ could easily make 
progress, but where their pursuers, laden with the prt>j)er niuiiiuients of action, 
could not readily' follow, — whore a tew iufantiy, light of foot, could find strong 
ground at every turn for making a successful stand, hut wliere anv nnmhiT of 
cavalry could have no scojk* for attempting an ettieient (barge. Tlie>, tliere- 
ftire, escaped from further molestation : and on the e\ening of the IStli, they 
crossed the Portuguese frontier at Allnritr, — on the Iflth, tlie\ enteivd Orense. 

But their privations and their iitHHUties, all the wa> fioni ()jK>rto to tliat 
point, were frightful. The> had not a blink of fair weather, they could raicly 
obtain any other food than jtarvhed maize, and w'ould linve been glad to ha\e 
got enough of even that; thes were usualU on the march, i>r at least on their 
feet, fiom three oVlock in the inoniing till ten o clock at niLdit: they suffered 
frequent alarms, and wren* in constant dreafl of the jmrsuers: and xen- man} of 
them either died of fatigue and hunger, or lay down in deviK’nitnai t<i fall into 
the hands of the British troops or of the a%'enging jh nsuntr\ . ^ et, in sjiite of 

their sufftnings, their debility, their imminent peril, and their urgent tKH>d of 
haste, they all along made profuse ex]K*iKlitun* of both strength and tune in 
wMking rufiianlv wrath upon the inhabitants of the eoiintrv. The whole line 
of their retreat W'as tracked not inert* distiiictlt with the debris of their own 
flight than with the bkaxl of their murders, the w'rt*ck of their ]iliinderiiigR, and 
Hw fire and smoke of their devastations. And the outraged |)easaiitiy, in many 
inat n inee s , made awful retaliation on tiic stragglers, mocking the miseries of the 
exhanate^ inflicting mutilation and torture on the sick, and sometimes seeming 
U if they tried to heap on each one of their victiius the utmost possible nii‘aanre 
ofvetrilmtion. 

Bhr Afthur WelMcy, writing to Lord Caatlereag^ from Montalegiw, 
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** I here found that the enemy had taken a road through the mountains towards 
OrenSBy by which it would be diificult^ if not impossibley for me to overtake hinii 
and on which I had no means of stopping him. He commenced this retreaty 
as I have informed yonr Lohdship, by destroying a great proportion of his guns 
and ammunition. He afterwards destroyed the remainder of both, and a 
great proportion of liis baggage, and kept nothing excepting what the soldiers 
or a few mules could cany. He lias left behind him hio sick and wounded ; 
and the road from Penafiel to Montalegre is strewed with the canvases of 
horses and mules, and of French soldiers who were put to death by the pea- 
santry before nur advanced guai’d could save them. This last circumstance is 
the natural effect of the species of warfare which the enemy have cairicd on in 
this country. Their soldiers have plundered and murdered the peasantry at their 
]>1eusure; and 1 ha\e seen many persons hanging in the trees by the sides of 
the road, executed for no reason that I could learn, excepting that they have not 
been friendly to the French iina^ion and usur])ation of the government of tlioir 
(ountrv ; and the route of their column, on their retreat, could be traced by the 
smoke of the Ailluges to which the} set fiiv. We have taken about 500 pri- 
soners. Upon the whole the enemy has not lost less than a fourth of his army, 
and all his artillery and ecpiipincnts, since wo attacked him on the Vouga. I 
hope your Ijordship will belie^e that no measure which 1 could take was omitted 
to intercept the eiicmUs retreat. Jt is ol>\ious, however, that if an army throws 
awa> all its cannon, e(|uipnients, and baggage, and everything which can 
strengthen it and can enable it to act together as n body, and abandons all those 
who an* entitled to its protection, but odd to its weight and impede its jirogress, 
It must be able to iiianli by roads through which it cnimot be followed, with any 
]n*ospcct of being overtaken, h} an army which has not made the same sacrifices. 
It is impossible to sin too much of the exertions of the troops. The weather has 
been M^rv bad indeed. Since the liftli tlie imii has been constant, and the roads 
in this difficult couiitr}’ almost inijmicticable. But they have persevereil in the 
pui'suit to the last, and has e been generally on them march from day-light in 
tlie morning till dark.” 

Sir Artliur Wellesley, even though he had possessed the means of still oveis> 
taking or even intercepting Soult, probably wouhl have done well to atop where 
he did. Soult, when halting to draw biviith at Orense, was in veiy nearly as 
disabl«*d a condition, from doing any early serv ice in the war, as J unot had been 
when embarking in the British transports at Lisbon; so tliat Sir Arthur, by 
driving him tliither in that condition, and leaving him there, achieved practically 
all the some beneficial results as those which flowed from the oonventuin of 
Cintfi, without incurring any of the trouble or expense, and without havm|i{ 
attention in any degiee distract from his other high duties in PortagiA, 
Soult'a aimy, it wUl be remembered, was but half of the enemy whom ko Ind 
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tminedlittely to oonteiu] with; and the sooner and more completely he oottkl he 
done with it, the better wonld he be able to operate aji^nat Victor. He no 
doabt, therefore, saw cause for congratulation in feeling himsdf free to turn 
away from Sonlt; and so soon as next morning, when he had retrograded but a 
few miles from Montalegre, he found that his relinquishment of the pursuit there 
had been opportune; for he then got intelligence that Victor was making de- 
monstrations wiiich seemed to require his immediate presence on the Tagus. He 
perhaps thought also that to dn^ v Stmlt to des|)eratioii, or even put him to his 
utmost mottle, among the ^ild, stroiiii fastnesses of the gorge-cut mountains, 
would scarcely have been goixl inilitaiy ]M»lie\. Ne\er was there n more mas- 
terly retreat, never one fuller of braM'rv, in\ entiveness, skill, and defiance, than 
that which Sonlt had conducted fWnn the Sou/a riMilet to Montalegre; and no 
man was U^tter able to apprei'iatc its difiit ulties and aebiex einents, the genius 
and the heroism of it, than Sir \rthur Welleslev. He <m>u1iI not fail to see non, 
even if he had not knoun before, that Soiilt Mas a stiutegist of the highcbt grade, 
able to give him nuieli tnuibh* aiuMhere, sp(K‘i:ill\ able to make ample use of 
the natural strengths of an iiitrie.iti eountn*, and posNililx not iincpiulified to lead 
him as dixz} a chase among the glens of the IViiiiisnIa, though not s<» long an 
one, as Dhoondiah had done among th<‘ jungles of India. Nor e mid the Kivneh 
marshal feel Iw than the highest rc»s|H»et h»r the Hritisli hero. Whatever he 
had thought of him Kdon* the o|»ening ot the t ainpaign on tlie \ onga, he clearly 
felt him to be the ablest eomniaiider Mitli mIioiu he had ever grappled, long 
before he reached Montalegre. Th<* passage t>f‘ the I)f»un> might jKissibly have 
been pronounced by a Wateii antagonist an ufiaii ot fortune; but the pursuit, 
in an encompassing curve troui Ifraga all round to ('haves, could not by any in- 
genuity be inteqwted otherwise than as a prothu't ot su|H*rcniiiicnt skill. “ The 
marches and enciuinters, frvnii the 14th to the 17th,'’ nunarks Napier, “weiv 
excellent on both sides. Like the w heelings ano buffeting ot two vultures in 
the air, the generals contended, the <»ne for safer v, the otlier for triumph.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley no sooner witlidn‘vv Ins attention from Sonlt than he 
turned it earnestly against \ ictor. Wnting to (leiieral Muekenzie, from Kui- 
vaes on the 19th, he savs, ** 1 reivivcd this morning, near Montalegre, your let- 
ten of the 15th, the one announcing the apjiroaeh of the French to Alcantara, 
end the other their being in jKissi^Hsion of the bridge. 1 have <‘ome liere tliis 
clay in csonaequeiice of your letters, and 1 shall not btop until I n*ach the Tagus. 
Thetroc^ will to-morrow commence their murc'h towards the same point; and 
before a week shall have elapsed, some of tliem w ill lie to the southward of the 
Ifondegn. If you should be menaced cm thi* side of Alemfeejo, break up the 
liridge of Abrantes, and secure the boats u|k»i the Tagus; and if yem have bad 
mfy half the rain that we have had, 1 defy the Frem*h to cross. If you an 
attacM cmiy on the side of Alcantara, >ou have notliing to fear; the enemy 
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camiot penetente by that road if vigoroody opposed.” Sir Aithur also wrote on 
the same day to Mr. VillierBi and on the four following days to Mr. Frere, Gen- 
^oral Mackenzie, Mr. ViUiers, Genwal Cnesta, and the Marquis de la Boiaaoai 
on a great variety of subjects tending to secure the efEciency of the operations 
against Victor. He likewise couc'entrated all his fon'es at Braga, including the 
brigades under Marshal Berusibrd, — led them on to C){H)rto, — and put them in 
order there for immediately inarching to the south; thinking it quite sufficient 
to leave Siheirn, with the militia and Nome regular buttulious, to defend the 
northern provinces. 

But at his triuinjjh over Soult, at his rush against Victor, as at every other 
crisis in his militarv career, the Biitish hero found that operations in the field 
wen* the smallest of Ins dutii's; tor then, as always, he felt obliged to act a pro- 
minent part in the general drama ot ]iolitics and dipLoinuc} , and to act also as 
siipeniitendeiit in nlniost e\et> thing which affected the wellbeing or efficiency 
of his army and its allies. Ills jmth at Oporto was beset with embarrassments, 
lie am\ed there on the 21st, hut could not get away till the morning of the 
2.'ith. Difficulties and pel ploxities, great and \anous — some of them totally 
in'ele\ant to his jiriqicr duties, and all of a kind which ought never to have come 
across him — combined to oj>press his mind and impede his activity. The chief 
of these were the bad state of Ins milit.ir\ chest, the old plague of the commis- 
sariat, the wretched condition of his ariii>*s t (piipinents, tlu.* entanglements in 
Poitugafs and BiitiiiiTs ]»uliti(‘al lelations with S])ain, the proper disposal of the 
]uihlic property whidi hud been taken fioiii the French in O])orto, the disincli- 
nation of rich Portuguese ei\iliaus to muler due assistance to the war, the 
iiisnlNirdiiiatioii of iiiHueiitial iiiilitai> officers in the Portuguese service, and the 
prevakmce f>f jealousy and dissatisi.K tion ainnii>* the officers of the British army. 

fc>ir Arthur had been embarrnssefl b^ scarcity ot money during bis opera- 
tions against Soult ; but now he had not a f.irthiiig. lie hud, a few days before, 
been promised a reniittaiice from Lisbon; but now be neitlier had received it, 
nor ex)K‘cted to receive it. He required iiionev, not onlv for current expendi- 
ture, but also fur essential re-c>quipmeiits: vet was Kft to find all he "wanted, or 
at least all he could get, in the licst way he could, from the local resources of 
Oporto. He was in a tlionuigh “fix," and U-gun to apprehend that the British 
government, in their Peninsular enteiq)ri/e, had umleitaken a matter beyond 
their pecuniaiy means. “In truth, however,” says Alison, “the finances of 
Great Britain, as the event proved, were fully equal to the strain; and the di& 
ficulty arose entirely from tho extraordinaiy scai-city of specie at that crias in 
the British islands, arising in some degree perhaps from the profuse though nm 
avoidable issue of paper to carry’ on the prodigious mercantile openttions ind 
national expenditure of the period, but much more from the vast cofosamplksi 
and^raquiaition of the French and Austrian armies during tlie campaign oil thn 
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Danube which cuiaed eveiy guinea to be bought up at an extravagant premium 
for the uae of these continental armies.** But however clear the oaase might 
be^ the freeamg effect of the want of money was none the less intense and con- 
gealing. 

The state of the commissariat, too, both now and for a long time afterwards, 
in spite of all Sir Arthui^s labours and ingenious general orders to amend it, 
was harassing. Though food hud been ever so plentiful, entire brigades of the 
army were at all times liable to lie starved, in consequence of the blundering 
and fitful methods of distributing it. Nor could the neeessar)' means be found 
for forming magazines and transporting stores. I cannot be certain of the sub- 
sistonoe of this arm_>,” wrote Sir Arthur to Mr. Villiers on the 22d, “unless the 
Portuguese Governor will let us ha\e 30() or 400 good mules, with saddles and 
drivers. It is ridicMilous in Portugal that that nuniber cannot be found.” The 
army*s efficiency, tt> say nothing of its comfort, was grievously marred also by 
the want of certain heavy articles of equipment and subsistence which could be 
obtained only from Lisbon or fiom Britain, and by the want of readv means of 
conveying these into the interior; insomuch that nothing short of Sir Arthurs 
earnest personal manageiiuMit could o|ien a prospect of e\ eii remote supply and 
remedy. For example, on the 24 th. he felt ohligcMl to wnte to Mr. Villiers as 
follows: — “We are. sadly in want of shm*s, and the carts upon the road from 
Lisbon to Coimbra have been so ill used that 1 fear wo cannot depend upon the 
tMmmunieatioii ; and if we could, 1 lielieve we should recei\e them sooner by sea. 
It will require 40 carts to bring up 20,000 pairs of shot's, which we want; and 
1 shall be vuiy much obliged to you if you will ask the Admiral to allow one of 
his ships of war to take them on boanl, and bring them as soon as jiossible to 
the mouth of the Mondego.” And on arriving at Coimbra with the army, and 
finding there only (i,000 pairs of shoes, he felt obliged to issue general orders for 
economizing the distribution of them, and to wnte to Lord ('astlereagh begging 
that a farther supply' of 30,(KNt pairs might speedily be sent to Lisbon, and that, 
at the same time, large supplies might be sent of biscuit, oats, and hay. 

The entangled state of Spanish politics, produced by causes at which we 
formerly glanced, was perfilexing to tlie British commander, in the near pros- 
pect of campaigning within the Spanish frontier, not only with regard to his 
plana of co-operation with Cuesta, but w'ith regard to his arrangements for the 
•ubaiatenoe and transports of bis army. However difficult his commissariat bad 
been in Portugal, he foresaw tlwt it was likely to be much more difficult in 
Spain* The imbecilities and absurdities and perversities of the Central Junta 
Siirniod quite as likely, in reference to the civil departments of the army, to 
orsatenn obstacle^ a contretemps, or a nonplus, as to render a real aasistanesi so 
tliat, in fimecasting his movements within Spanish Estremadnrs, Sir Arthnr had 
^ zcAeot welh not only on the strategy of the French and Ao c n^tin ass ^ 
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Ottfiita, iMit alee mi fin pracarigiiifWM of his supplies. A piece of iiitdft4|$eil0e 
reached him at Oporto, indeed, which onght to have lessened his anariete in 
that direction, yet probably did not. This was nothing less than the appoinb* 
meat of his ably diplomatic brother. Marquis Wellesley, to be ambaasad o iwe a t n ir 
ordinary to the Spanish government, in the room of Mr. Frere. But, Said Sir 
Arthur immediately on hearing of it, I acknowledge that I do not consider 
Lord Wellesley's appointment a subject of congratulation to himself or Ms 
fnends. I suspect that the task which will devolve upon him will be a most 
arduous one, and that some time will elapse before ho will he sufficiently au sow 
rant dea affairea to be able even to form a judgment of its extont.” 

Ho likewise felt the prudent treatment of the Portuguese government and 
the Portuguese people to he a matter of much delicacy and some perplexity. 
His present popularity did not blind him to the fickleness of their disposition, to 
their outrageous behaviour toward Sir John Cradoek, or to the urgent necessity 
tor a\oiding everything which might shock thoir prejudices or ruffle tlieir temper. 
Even the magnates of Oporto, in the very heat of their rejoicings on account of 
the deliverance they had just experienced fix>m the oppressions and plunderings 
of the French, showed abundant readiness to take offence. But Sir ArthuFs 
truthfulness, fairness, and strong common sense, even more than his hriUiant 
qualities as a diplomatist and a victor, made the labonr of conciliating ^lem 
comparatively easy. And he found a critical occasion for exercising these 
qualities, in a way ^ en'^ gratif\ ing to the Purtugnest^ and most honouring to 
himself, in connexion with the captures of property made by his army in Oporto 
harbour. 

This pro|)crty, bc'sides other articles, comprised about 8,000 tons of wine and 
a vast quantity of cotton, and was contained variously in British, Danish, Swed» 
ish, and French ships. The admiral commanding the squadron off the month 
of the river, who prevented the escape of the ships at the time when the army 
was seizing the city, thought that all the property should be treated as pfrise, to 
be divided between the squadron and the army. But Sir Arthur Welledej^ 
writing to Mr. Villiers, says, ** It apjiears to me that Oporto being a Portogneaa 
port, and the British army acting in this eonntiy as allies, nr even as a snbil* 
diaiy army to the government of Portugal, eveiy^thing taken in Oporto belongs 
to the government of Portugal, and must be dealt with as that goveniniflail 
chooses, and not according to the rules which govern cases in which his Mtyam 
ty*s sea and land forces take a port or town from the enemy, which afrerwardl 
becomes a port of his own dominions. 1 wish you to consider the questioii, ndl 
only as one of civil law, but also in refisrence to the manner in which the 
gom goeernment would foel, if we were to consider-the property whidbt we fodMi 
herein possesrion of ihe enemy as prize; for however glad I shall be tligt dl|i 
w io ii M of the army should tom out to their benefit, as well u to theSr hnniK)^ 
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•Ad conveitiMit it mi^t be tn me to sbare in thie benefit mjraelf, I tm 

yfWf unwilling to be instraniental in forwarding such a claim, if it U to have the 
eflbcl 6f putting our friends ont of temper with us.” Had not the interests of 
his men, had not the interests even of the navy, had only his own personal in- 
terests been involved. Sir Arthur would clearly have at once and peremptorily 
declared the property to be all Portuguese; and even as it was, he wrote again 
a few days afterwards to Mr. Villiers to say, 1 have apprised the admiral of the 
tfitt^bt, I ought to say the ceituinty, I entertain, that none of us have any claim 
whatever to the property. If you arc decidedly of the same opinion, I think 
you had better say no more upon the mUject, excepting to let the Government 
hnow that there is a large proiMU-ty in cotton, &c., at Oporto.” 

Yet there were some heartless, sordid, wealthy mortals in Oporto on whom 
this lofty integrity, this generous forlwarance, together with the British hero’s 
brilliant militaiy sen ices, wen* all thrown awa^, — who, amid tlu' deliverances 
wrought ibr them, the riches saved to them, the protection and peace afforded 
them, without one farthing of ]iav or of mulcture being exacted from them, but 
amply because they were asked to gi\e, out of their abundant means, a tein|K>- 
xuiy loan to the inilitaiy' chest of the distressc^l, delivering, pruUH'tiug army, sent 
privately to Lisbon a communication charging Sir Artliui Weik'sley with o])- 
jnvarion. How furiously, in luiv such circumstances, would tliis have aroused 
most persons’ indignation! Yet our hero, w’hen he came to know of it, look it 
as coolly and explained it as patiently as if the jiarties hu<l la*on his equals, and 
tiieir behaviour little worse than a mistake. ** 1 uni coiicenied,” said he, that 
any complaint has been made h> the }H*ople f)f Oporto. Tlie facts an» these: — 
It was representetl to me u|m )11 iii\ return to Oporto, afti^r the pursuit of Soult, 
that the merchants and the senate were not unwilling tc» assist us h} a loan of 
money, we being at that time in want of even thing, and iit»t having one far- 
thing. I asked Mr. Murra} whether he thought tlie exposure of our distress at 
Oporto was likely tii have a baneful iiiHuenci' on the moiiev market at Lisbuii; 
and having been told that it would not, I made known uiir tenqioraiy distress, 
fint to the senate, who iniinc*diatcl> said, they would advance us all that was in 
their power. 1 then applied to the merchants of the Wine Company, some of* 
tHmio did not appear eijually willing to assist us; u|>on which 1 said to them as 
I laft the room, that I left them to consider of the statement I had made, and of 
my sriah that they sliould assist us, and that all I could say was that, if they le- 
Ibiad to assist onr distresses witli the mone> which we wanted, after all that we 
had done fer them, the world, wlien the story should be told, would not believe 
it Tbit is the amount of the duret^ which has been put upon them. 1 beliave 
1 iKd riiame them into lending us a sum of money. After oU, the earn bor- 
ifdanA at Oporto, for it was not levied, amounted to about £10/100) andtldi it 
fetal iha Gkrvevnmaiit call 'severe/ 1 really believe that I aavad fer feam 
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proper^ ftr which thej will get a hundred timoB that amount; and | hf|4 
waited to attack Soult till I had had money sufficient to render this loan nipOlf^ 
ceuaary, (for which I may wait the next time my assistance is want^) t|^ 
expense of the support of his array would have been ten times the amouapk*’ ^ 

There were vezy unreasonable persons also in the Portuguese brigadesi who 
imagined they might freely take liberties far beyond any which could be allowed 
to British* officers. The Commander-in-chief, notu-ithstanding his having beau 
constituted Portuguese Marshal-General, was regarded by them as but limitedly 
their superior, — as, in some sense, a mere assistant or co-operator, — ^not at all 
entitled to exact the same obedience from them as fW>m his own proper soldiers, 
lie, therefore, had a difficult part to play with them; the more so as th^ had aU 
been rccenity in mutiny, and were all, in the existing precarious state of their 
government, little better than volunteers. One of the most influential of them, 
a nianpiis, who uas serving as captain in the brigade of General Campbell, 
absented himself from his p)st without leave on one of the days of pursuing 
Soult; and this ease, on being officially reported to Sir Arthur at Oporto^ eli- 
cited a fine exorcise of his prudence. ** 1 am not disposed,*’ said he, in a wri^tnn 
order to General Campbell, to carry matters to extremities with the Marquis; 
and I beg that }ou will call him and the officers of the regiment to which he 
belongs before ;^ou, and point out to him the extreme impropriety of his con- 
duct. You will particularly point out to him that all tlie exertions of Great 
Britain, and that all that the \alour and discipline of British soldiers can efiect, 
will not saAx* Portugal and secure her independence, unless tlie people of Portni- 
gal exert tlicmsehes in their own cause, and that it is particularly incumbent 
upon die nobility and [lersons of great fortune and station to set the example ft 
that devotion to the serA ice of their countiy, and of that strict attention to the 
rules of military discipline and subordination, w hich can alone render any exei^ 
tions iivcful, and lead to that success to as hich all must hxik forward widv anxie^. 
'^'ou will tell the Marquis that I hope that the Icnitj Avith which his fault 
lieen treated upon this ticcasion will induce him to be more attentive to hie du^, 
and tliat 1 expect fixim him exertions in the cause of liis country, padence fo 
bear the liardships of a militaiy life, and submission to the rules of military dfo* 
cipliiie and suliordi nation, in pro|K)rtion as his rank, station, and fortune 
superior to those of* otliere of his countiyracn in the service. You will tbfB 
release the Marquis fin>m his arrest.” 

A still more serious evil wdUi which Sir Ardiur had to c<mtend was disiplff * 
facdon among the officers of his own army. This began about the time oliikfo 
arrival at Lisbon, or a little earlier, and underwent a rapid increase dicing 
thb operations against Soult. It arose from discrepancy of rank between 
officers who continued to serve directly under the British fiSg fnd 
•senred under the flag of Portugal The niformation of the Portagnptof^^ 
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itfkibpuig* dwoipiinod and oommandod by Britub officers. That oonditkn was 
to be maential to wooesss yet, in the humbled, impoverished, preeaiious 6iiv 
owmstanoes of the lungdom, %vab, at the same time, seen to be attainable only by 
giving such a rise in rank as should induce British officers to transfer their ser- 
vices to the Fortugueso flag. Hence, as Beresford, though only a lieutenant- 
general in the British arm^, was made a marshal in the army of Portugal, so 
eanh lieutenant-colonel who went after him was made a brigadier-general, each 
qiptain was made a lieutenaiit-colouel, and eocli lieutenant was made a major. 
Had the Britisli army and the Portuguese ann} nc\ er come into close co-opera- 
tion, no evil would have followed; but, acting in such intimate co-operation as 
thot of the campaign against Suult, brigades and q \ eii battalions of^he one cni^ 
n^tly serving with brigades and battalions ctf the other, officers of all ranks in 
t^ British army were often obliged to obey the orders of tlieir juniors who had 
ppssed into the Portuguese arm} obligt^d to do so jierhaps at the very junc- 
tures when die inilitaiy instinct and tlie love of fame wei'e in highest excitation; 
aiid^ in consequence, the} felt, or at least were liable tt> feel, as if ilisc'ipline and 
promoUon, which constitute the ver}* steatn-jjower of the military machine, had 
been suddenly deranged for the mere purpose of doing them i.idignity. The 
evil was made worse, too, b} the circumstance that the extra-rank in the Portu- 
guese army was not pemiancTit. All who held it were oiil} during pleasure in 
the Portuguese service, and (*(juld at an} moment full back into tlieir old posi- 
tion under the British flag; so tliat, when temporaril} commanding their supe- 
riors with the fair prus]iect of retumiiu; to be jicrmnneiitly under them, they had 
al^ tbe appearance of being upheld b} some principle of sheer liiipertineuce and 
insult. 

The dissatisfaction prevailed among all ranks, from tlie subalterns to tlie 
gsnerals. It was at flrat confined to officers who had been teni|M>rarily super- 
sq^ied, or were in a position to be so; but it soon became universal. And in the 
degree in wdiicb it spread w ithout personal cause, it became strong and bitter. 
Tito veiy generals, who might have been supposed best able to despise it, 
|ip base felt it most. Several of Uiem, who were seniors of Beresford, lelt 
eifib^itratfxi that lie should flourish over them as a murslial, and tliat m«ie lieu- 
toi^t-cclonels should flourish beside them as generals. One of them resigned 
dqiitig tHe pursuit of Suult, another liitiuiated bis inteiitiun of doing so, and 
4)^^|pe;ni teemed like!} to follow, — all from exasperation at tlie mere prindple of 
tl^ pinotDotion, without having been personally superseded in their command. 
Tba^ infarior officers, if th«^ could not talk of retignatiou, w'ere ready to oompafl-* 
aa^^^ it by ailditiooal strength of resentment; and such aa were obliged to act 
tetppofnrily beneath their rank, could easily wear the airs of endoriag a grioJ 
wpiia nmnig. The whole army, even amid the exhilarating bnatle of ita banting 
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the n«teh, wu ibalcM fiam it* propriety, end seemed eloioet thi [sIHiiil irilh 
tlim^ganiaation. The CommandeMn-chief, writing from Rnivaes on tibe 19th 
of May^ says, “ I wish meet earnestly that Beresford would resign his Engliidi 
lieutenant-general’s rank. It is inconceivable the embarrassment and ilMdoudl 
which it occasions. It does him no good. And if the army was not most sno- 
cessfulp this very drcumstance would probably bring us to a stand-still.** 

So great an evil required some remedy. It seriously marred thq army's 
preparations at Oporto for returning to the south, and appeared certain to roll 
many an obstacle in the way of their operations against the enemy. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley thought well over it, corresponded respecting it with the ambassador 
at Lisbon, and then, on the dOth of May, from Coimbra, gave his final judg- 
ment upon it as tbllows, — “ 1 have no pretensions to decide upon the question; 
but when it is refrrred to me, 1 must give my opinion upon it, and I am con- 
cerned if it differb from yourb. 1 have no desire that it should be decided by 
me. Decide it yourself, or let it be referred to the ministers in England ; and I 
bholl art cordially upon an}- decision that may be passed upon it. I do not di^ 
pate the rank of the Portuguese commission ; on the contraiy, 1 assert it; but 
1 wibh tliat on arrangement should be made which would satisfy the officers of 
this army respecting the rank the;y arc to hold, in relation to their juniors in the 
British service who hold superior military rank in the Portuguese service. It auly 
be obked, Why are they to require butisfaetion? To which I only answer that 
men's minds an> so constituted, that uhen they conceive they are injured, they 
are not satisfied until the injuiy is removeil. Dibsatihfac’tion on one subject 
gets it on others; and I should have — indeed, I ma^ say I have, for the first time 
— pain of commanding a dissatisfied army. K military rank and pre-emi- 
nence is on object — and it is an object on ser\ice in the field against the enemy, 
or it is none at all — these officerb are injured by the temporaiy bupereessioii of 
themselves by their juniors in the British service; and all that I ask is either 
that British officers entering the Portuguese service shall serve in the same rank 
VI Inch they hold in that of his Majesty, or, if buperior rank sliould be given to 
them in the Portuguese service, it should be understood that when thf^meet 
British officers of superior rank to Uienibelvcs, they are to receive their orden. 
The efiect of this lust ari'angemeiit would he to give, tor that moment, Portu- 
guese rank to the British officer who should thus exercise the command.’* He 
then explains how Beresford’s local rank had ojicnited, details the cases of the 
two general officers who had resigned, and adds, — ‘‘These two instan^ will 
be suffideiit to show you in what manner dissatisfaction, once excited, woiks in 
a Britidi anny; and I must say that, from the highest to the lowest, dissatkffi^a 
tkm does new exist in the British army. We are not naturally a militaiypeoj^; 
the whole burineas of an army upon service is foreign to our habits, and is u odft* 
Btndut upon them, particularly in a poor counfiy like this; this couatndfat 
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nuturalljr excHes a temper ready to receive any impresnoiis which will create 
diiaatu&ction; and when dissatisfaction exists in an army, the task of the Com- 
mander is difficult indeed. I am, therefore, most desirous that the reasonable 
grounds ibr it which do now exist should be removed; and 1 have jKiinted out 
one of two modes in which this objc3ct can be eftected.*’ 

Sir Arthur was thus placing a delicate game between the British and the 
Portugupse governments, l)et\ieen both and their respective military qrstems, 
and between all these and the efficiency of the combined armies. Man}' a man 
would have fdirunk from the gome, — would have thought a mcddlin|r with it 
more hazardous than to take the consequences of the dissatisfaction; but he saw 
the playing of it to be a duty, and w'as concerned only to }>la} it well. Hence, 
while secretly sympathising with the diHsatisfaction, while justify ing it to the 
ambassador, while doing cM^rything he privately and prudently could for tlie 
removal of the causes of it, he gave not the shadow of a sanction to it in his 
public conduct, but resolutely maintaincHl against it that high enforcement of 
existing rules which, in common with all great communders, he regardcKl as 
essential to the conservation of inilitaiy discipline. AccordiiigU , on tlic veiy 
day before his final ajj^ical to the ambassador, he wrote us follows to Marshal 
Beresford : — ** I have had the honour of recei\ ing your letter, enclosing one from 

Major-General , expressing the desire of that officer to be relieved from 

the command of the brigade placed under liis orders, and to be allowed t(« return 
to England, if it is intended to employ his sen ices in tutu re in co-operation wdth 
the Portuguese troops. As the C%mimander-in-cliief ol the British and Portu- 
guese allied army in this countrs , it is im|M)Shible for me to engage to any officer 
that the troops under his command shall not be ein])lo}ed in concert or (‘o-ojie- 
ration with any |iarticular description of trcnips. In that capneit}, 1 consitler 
myself wholly and solely rcs|>onsi)jle that his Maj<*styV troo]»s shall not be em- 
ployed in improper situations, and the major-generals or other inferior officers 
msponsible only that the}’ and those under them tie their duty in the situation 
m w’hich they may be employed i request you, therefore, to inform Major- 

Qfiwral that he has in> leave to resign the command of his brigade, and 

to go to England when he thinks proper; and that 1 di'sire he will deliver over 
tile command to the senior officer of the brigade present.” 
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victor’s DFSOKKT UPOIf TUb TAOUS— SIR ARTHUR WKUASLBY'b MAROB TO ABRAMTBS— HIS mhA-T 
MERT Ot VARIOUS (.RAVE EVILS IN UIB ARMY — HIB PLAN OV CO OPERATION WITH CUEBTA— VIO* 
tor’s RLTUBAT Tfl TALAVERA— REREBFORb’s PUSITIOH IN THB NORTH OF PORI UOAL— SIR ABTBU* 
WRLLESLBT'S AnVANCB TO PLABEMCIA 

M VB^HAL Victor, after his victoiy of Medellin, established his head-qnarten at 
Merida. He was rcarl> there either to suppress the strong patriotic spirit of 
E&tivmaduro, or to make a descent upon Seville, which had become the seat of 
the Central Junta’s government, or to prosecute the scheme of co-operating with 
Soult in an advance upon Lisbon. But he did not accomplish any of these 
objects. The patriots of Kstremadura remained in great force in spite of him, 
even to the extent of so powerfully strengthening Cuestu’s army at Llorena as to 
make it a complete barner between him and Seville. He tried to get poaseBsion 
of Badajoz, through means of the treachery of some wealthy natives who became 
favourable to the French cause; but he completely failed. He next attempted, 
by fair military eilort, to startle Sir Arthur Wellesley, and draw him off ftom 
assailing Soult; but was both too late and too fc*eble in his operations to render 
Soult any service, and only made sufficient inijiresuon by them to accelerate the 
British hero’s pre-arranged return to the south. 

Victor’s advanced-guard, under Lapisse, assailed Colonel Mayne’s brigade at 
Alcantara, on the 14th of May, while the rear-guai'd bad moved only two 
marches from Merida. C’olunel Mayne made a gallant resistance, but felt 
pelled to give way, and then, in obedience to his iiisti'uctions, sprang a mine tP 
destroy the bridge. The explosion, however, produced little efiB^t; so that the 
French followed him, became masters of the }Uissage, and immediately sent fepv 
ward patroles to Castello-Branco, Sahaderra, and Idanh»-Nova» Victor kppt 
moving on with his main bod> two or three marches; but, learning that Gaitp 
eral Mackenzie was on the alert to u}i|N)8e him, and hearing a rumour of the 
retreat of Soult fh>m Oporto, he halted, called in his patroles, and marched back 
to Merida. Cuesta had remotely followed him, and had attacked a garrisoii left 
in Merida; but, on Victor^s wheeling about, Cuesta also wheeled about, and feU 
hack to Zafra* Colonel Mayne likewise followed the retreat of the Frendi ad- 
vanced-guard, and resumed possession of Alcantara. 

The state pf things in Spanish Estremadura^ and on the Tagns Kne of ihp 
Portuguese frontier, thus became, in a few days, almost the same as adMO 
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Azihiir Welleitey advanced against Soult) — ^with the difference that the moral 
‘strengtih of it, in consequence of Victor’s abortive movement and of Soulfa de- 
feat, was rendered much more unfevourable to the French. And in a few days 
more^ other circumstances occurred to render this still more unfevourable. The 
chief of these were intelligence that Buonaparte had withdrawn forty thousand 
of his troops from the Peninsula, including the guards at Vittoria, to assist him 
in severe struggles against Austiia, — intelligence that Mortier’s corps, formerly 
reported as on its march fixim Arragon to assist Soult and Ney, had been ordered 
to halt, — surmise, well supp<irted by general evidence, that King Joseph, though 
all along most friendly to Buonapaiiie's sclienie of invading Portugal, had at 
length completely abandoned it, — and a strong, sudden, general inspiritment 
among the people of £sti*eraaduni to nsi^ anywhere or everywhere in masses, to 
do battle against the French. Victor was so affected bv all these circumstances, 
especially by the last, that he began to be apprehensiv c for hi& communications 
with Madrid. Ilis battalions, too, had been suffering hea\y loss from the Gua- 
diana fever, and did not apfiear to be impro\ iiig. He, theri'forc, removed his 
camp to Torremocha, — a centi*a] point between Meiido, Alcantara, and Truxillo; 
and sent up detachments or strong patrulcs to watch all the passagt^s over the 
Guadiana and the Tagus, — no less than an entire division to guard the bridge 
of Almaraz. ** Ilis camjiaign, wliu h had o|>ened so brilliantly, w'as now annulled. 
He had neither assisted »Soult, noi crushed Cuesta, nor taken Badajoz nor Se- 
ville; yet he had wasted and lost, by sickness, more men than would have suf- 
ficed to reduce both Lisbon and Seville.'’ 

Sir Ardiur Wellesley soon distuvered that there was no necessity for his 
marching to the south so hurriedly as he had intendeil. Tlie alteration in Vio- 
toi’s circumstances allowed him time to march at leisure. Hud, indeed, the 
plan of operations on tlic Tagus been determinable entirely nr mainly by him- 
self,-— had it not depended largely. on the slow capricious volitions of (’nesta, 
which were not likely to be brought into practicable sliaj^o without some days of 
consultation, — and had not also 8ii Artliui's army been ])rrHsed with difficulties 
which rendered some repose desirable and considerable halting unavoidable, — 
the alteration in Victor’s circumstances might have given the British commander 
on opportunity to rush suddenly to Estiemaclura, and to strike tliei'e a confound- 
ing and shattering blow. But situated as he whs, with disease among his men, 
with an empty militaiy^ cdiest, with a miserable cominibsanat, with feeble aid to 
Us movements frimi die civil authorities of the (*oiintiy, with altogether an ag- 
gniiate of circumstances which any huny would render worse and a litde leisure 
would improve, he had cause to congratulate himself on the rdaxation of the 
summons wUch had seemed to call him so peremptorily to the sonth. 

Ho wont fienm Oporto to Quinta de la Mealhada on the 26th of May, tra- 
veled thence by boat along the lake of Ovar to Aveiro^ went fifom AveiM to 
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CoimbTB on ihe 27th of Maj, remained at Coimbra till the 4th of June, marched 
on the three following days, by way of Pombal and Thomar to Abrantes, and 
then was compeHod to halt there twenty days before resuming his march, or even 
sehing his way qnite clear to a definite course of operations. His despatches 
written and sent off between the time of his leaving Oporto and the time of his 
leaving Abrantes occupy 109 of Gurwood’s octavo pages. His general orders 
within the same period are so numerous and diversified that they might almost of 
themselves constitute a code of military law, — relating to accoutrements, arms, 
baggage, b4t money, bill hooks, camp kettles, canteens, cantonments, the column 
of march, the duties and departments of the commissariat, detachments, disci- 
pline, staff of divisions, forage, hospitals, con\alescentB, army-surgeons, intrench- 
ing tools, leave of absence, the military secretaryship, the army’s communica- 
tions, its post-office, its means of transport, pay, plunder, the proyostHmarshars 
department, the route of march, stragglers, clotliing, shirts, shoes, win^ and a 
number of other matters. It may easily be inferred, therefore, that this period 
of comparatively low activity in the armv^ss a period of comparatively high 
activity in its commander. It was in fact one of the most active, most ener- 
getic, most priKluctivo periods in his public life He spent it in grappling with 
the evils of the ami>’s organiration, the evils of its commissariat, and the evils 
which bore upon it from the remissnesa and mismanagement of the civil powers, 
Imth in the Peninsula and at home; and before this period ended, he had mther 
invented remedies for these eiils, or set influences to work for the eventual 
jiroduction of remedies, Tihich gave high additional effiiiincj to all the subse- 
quent <ipcrations of the army. 

Sir Artliur, almost at the commencement of his march from Oporto, encoun- 
teicd a sliameful instance of careless co-operation on the part of the Portuguese 
authorities. “I do not knov,” said he, writing on tlie 27th of May, from 
Aieiro to Mr. Villiers, “ mhat to do, or to recommend, in respect to the ma^s- 
trates of the countl:^^ The^ are so very inefficient or remiss in the performance 
of tlieir duty, that ve are constantly stopped or thwarted, for a ant of the assist- 
ance which we must require from them. I have now to complain of the magis- 
trates of this place and Ovar, for disappointing us in the boat people necessary 
to attend the boats to transport the troops across the lake. For want of boats 
and boatmen, the troops are not so forward on their march to the southward as 
I intended they should he.” This remissness, in the face of forewarning, was all 
the more culpable that such alacrity had been evinced, by the boatmen them- 
selves, without a moment’s previous notice, on occasion of General Hill’s *goiiig 
to the north. But Sir Arthur took occasion from it to watch the authorifW 
more dosely m fritnie, — ^to provide against their remispess, or prevent it, when- 
ever it eonld he foreseen, — and, in consequence, to protect the fnovementi 
of hia^umy, from many of the multitudes of obstacles which the negligence or 
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the perversity of the Peninsular authorities was continually throwing in their 
way. 

The six days* halt at Coimbra was intended principally to give repose to the 
whole army, and to make special provision for the sirk. The troops had sufiered 
severely from fotigue and from the bad weather during the pursuit of Sonlt,-^ 
the more so as many of them were young and ill-seasoned; and, though con- 
tinuing to be alert at the time from the stimulus of their braveiy and the 
exhilaration of the chase, the^ now sank, many into supineness, many into en- 
foebling disease, and not a few into mortal malady or sudden death. Sir Arthur 
Wdleriey, as we have frequently shown, was a humane commander. lie could 
not, even in great emergency, hurr)' forward sick soldiers, without regard to 
their sufferings; still less could he, in ordinary circumstances, shut his eyes to 
their wanness or his ears to their groans. lie had not an atom of sympathy with 
his great antagonist Buonaparte's butcherly indifference to human life. He cared 
tenderly for even the sick and wounded of an eiieui} , and much more for the sick 
and wounded of his own army. His general orders on the subject: of his hospi- 
tals, therefore, were multitudinous, minute, and most painstaking; and two of 
those issued on the present occasion at Coimbra may be quoted as specimens: — 
** Whenever sick are left in hospital at any place, tlie strictest attention must be 
paid that officerii and non-commissioned officers of each brigade are left in charge 
of them, according to the proportion ordered in general onler.s of die 19th of 
May for the hospital at Braga.’* ** The senior of the officers left in charge of 
the sick at the different hospitals must take the command of the whole, and 
correspond with head -quarters. No convalescent must be moved from any 
hospital-station without orders from head-quarters.” 

But Sir Arthur felt bound in policy, as well as in humanity, to be careful of 
the life and health of his men. The character of his cainpaigiis, the costliness 
of his outfits, the difficulties of his reinforcements, the magnitude of his respon- 
sibility, and the keen, captious vigilani*e of British public opinion, all required, 
not only his habitual consideration about the pniper treatment of his troops, 
when they fell sick, but his frequent thoughtful I'liariness about exposing them 
to the fire of the enemy w lion they were in the field. Buonaparte and his 
ninrabals, with their forced conscription, tlieir levies in the countries th^' hod 
snlgagatecl, and their habitual or ^steiimtic disregaid of human safferiiigs and 
life^” remarks Mr. Macferlane, ** might hazard much, and throw away ihe lives 
of ibeir thousands and tens of thousands of men. But Sir Arthur WeHeslcy, 
even had his indifference to slanghter been as great as theiis, was bound by im- 
perative ctrcumstancee to be sparing of bis men. We had no conscription; we 
could raise no forced levies on the Continent, our native aoldien were volnDta- 
tity enKataid, and eveiy man of them, in bounty-money, pay, and proviaiona, eost 
tv thne er four times more than any of his seddiers oast Buonaparto; mud if we 
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retained foreign troops in our service, it was at an equally great expense. |f 
Sir Arthui's army had been greatly weakened in 1809, there would have been 
small chance of his getting another army in 1810.*^ 

The unhealthinesB of his troops at Coimbra, therefore, necessarily rwiii fd Sir 
Arthur considerable anxiety. Yet there and at Abrantes and at intermediate 
places he had to contend with a still greater evil in his army, — ^nothing less than 
the prevalence of vice and crime, — ^particularly of licentiousness and robbeiy. 
This he justly regarded a»> a monster evil, undermining discipline, inducing dis- 
organization, brutalizing bravery, repelling the confidence and co-operation of 
the natives, and converting the army into a law lens rabble, a plundering horde, 
and a social scourge. Ho therefore bewuled it bitterly, denounced it fiercely, 
and used his utmost strength of mind, ])Osition, and influence to curb and 
sti'oy it. I have long been of opinion,** wrote he to Mr. Villiers on the 80th 
of May, that a British army could bear neither success nor failure; and I have 
had manifest proofs of tlie truth of this opinion, in the first of its branches, in 
tliG recent conduct of the soldiers of this arm^. They haie plundered the coun- 
try most terribly, whidi has given me the greatest concern. Tlie town-ma|or 
of Lisbon, if he has the orders, will show you, if ^ou wish to read them, those 
that 1 have given out upon this subject. They have plundered the people of 
bullocks, among other jiioperty, for what reason I am sure 1 do not know, 
except it be, as I understand is their practice, to sell them to the people again. 
I shall be ver> much obliged to >ou if ;you will mention this practice to the 
miiiibterb of the Regency, and beg them to issue a proclamation forbidding the 
people, in the most {Hisitive terms, to purchase anything from the soldiers of the 
British army.” And wrote he next day to Lord (''astlereagh, — “The army 
behave terribly ill. They are a rabble who cannot hear success any more than 
Sir John Moore's army could bcai failure. 1 am endeavouring to tame them; 
but if T should not succeed, 1 must make an official complaint of them, and send 
one or two corps home in disgrace. Thej plunder in all directious.” 

Sir Artliur put ever} ordinary appliance of disci])liiie into the severest requi- 
sition, both to prevent rubbery and to punish it; he particularly restrained 
straggling, and gave free scojie to the use of the halter; and when all ordinary 
means failed, he was both inventive and prompt to prescribe extraordinary ones. 
Let the followiiig despatch to Colonel Donkin, (afterwards Lieutenant-General 
Sir Rufkne Donkin,) sent from Abraiites on the 16th of June, serve as an ex- 
ample: — “1 trouble }ou now upon a subject which has given me the greatert 
pain, — 1 mean the accounts which 1 receive from all quarters of the disorders 

committed by, and the general irregularity of, the and — regiments* 1 

have ordered a provost to Castello-Branco to put himself under your orders, iod 1 
h<q)e 3 rou will not fail to make use of him. 1 beg that on the receipt of this latter, 
you will on the commanding officers of the '■ and — re^ments, and 
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apprize them of the amoern with which 1 have heard these reports of their regip 
meats, and of my detenuination, if I should hear any more of them, to send 
these regiments into garrison, and to report them to his Majesty as unfit for ser- 
vice in the field, on account of irregularity of conduct and disorder. I desire 

that, upon the receipt of this letter, the and regiments may be hutted 

outside of the town of Castello-Branco, if there should be wood in the neigh- 
bourhood not fruitr-trces, and the rolls to be called every hour from sunrise till 
eight in the evening; all officers, as well as soldiers, to attend. The number of 
men absent from these regiments in consequence of tlieir late mai'ches is scan- 
dalous; and I dqisii^ that an officer from each of them may go back immediately 
the whole road by which the brigade has moved since the 5th May, in search of 
the missing men. Those missing on the late march and ground between Guarda 
and Castello-Branco must be sent on immediately to Castello-Branco; jmd tliose 
missing on the former march must be collected at Guaida, and afterwards 
brought up by the officers to the regiments, when they shall return tlirough that 
town.** Some dreadful ri'taliations haring been made on stragglers by the pca- 
8antiy,cven to the extent of deadly bloodshed, Sir Arthur likewise took occasion, 
in a general order, to refer to these, and significantly added, — These are some 
of the consequences of the irregularities of which tlie soldiers ha\o been guilty, 
which have had the efiect of turning into enemies a j>eople who wei*e grateful 
for the benefits which they received from the British nation, and manifested their 
gratitude by affording every comfort and assistance which was in their )>ower.*’ 
Sir Arthur was of opinion, however, that due appliances did not exist fur 
maintaining order and good conduct, — tliat the extant martial law was too feeble, 
and the administration of it by the martial courts too lax, — that the powers of 
the provost-marshal’s department were um) ill-defined, the terrors of it too ol>- 
sciue, and the apparatus of it too limited and inolert, — and that the authority 
of the oommander-in-chief^ for want of patronugf , for w ant of a keen con- 
stant control over ail grades of promotion, was insufficient fur ]>lyiiig subal- 
terns^ as well as liigher officers, witli a strong enough stimulus to secure the 
effective excxsution of general orders, lie, therefui-e, in a des|)atch to Lord Cas- 
tlereagb, of the 17th of June, from Abrantes, suggested to government tlio de- 
sirableness of an increase of powers; and, by way of preamble to bis plea, he 
wrote as follows: — It is impossible to describe to yon the irregularities and 
outrages committed by the troops. They are never out of the sight of their 
officers, 1 may almost say never out of the sight of the commanding officers of 
their regiments, and the general officers of the army, that outrages are not com- 
mitted; nod notwithstanding tho pains which 1 take, of which there will be ample 
evidence in my orderly books, not a post or a courier comes in, not an officer arrives 
from thezear of the army, that does not bring me accounts of outrages committed 
bj the midien who have been left behind on the march, having been sick, or 
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having straggled from their regiments, or who have been left in hospitals. We 
have a provost-marshal end no 1^ than fonr assistants. I never allow a man 
to march with the baggage; I never leave an hospital without a number of officers 
and non-commanding officers proportionable to the number of soldiers; and never 
allow a detachment to march, unless under the command of an officer; and yet 
there is not an outrage of any description which hass not been committed on a 
people who have uniformly received us as friends, by soldiers who never yet, 
for one moment, buffered the slightest want or the smallebt privation.” And in 
conclusion he says: — “ We are an excellent army on parade, an excellent one to 
light, but we are worse than an enemy in a country; and take my word for it, 
that either defeat or success would dissolve us.’* 

Sir Arthur, about this time, suffered a ftill share of annoyance, also, from the 
miscalculations, oversights, and errors which all classes of officers in an army are 
liable to commit at all times, and never less tlian among raw recruits, and amid 
the first moves of a bus\ campaign. But he dealt with these evils so vigilantly 
and vigorously ns very soon to reduce them to a minimum. Let two instances 
of his treatment of them, — of the sharp, strong, sai'castic s]»irit of reprimand 
with which he met tlieiii, — lie taken for illustration. Writing from Abrantes on 
the 2dd of Juno, he savs, — “I am astonished that it did not occur to the com- 
manding officer of the 2d battalion regiment, that their armourer would be 

useful to their coi ps on scrv ice, and that he could be of no use anywhere without 
his tools. I am leally ashamed of such ignorance in a British officer of what it 
is necessary to attend to, to enable his men to be of any use whatever. Let the 
armourer be ordered to join the regiment fuitliwith.” And writing from the 
same place on the lltli of .June, he says, — “ 1 beg you will let Mr. Downie know 
that he is a commissary , and his business at Castidlo-Branco is to collect sup- 
plies, and that 1 am much suqirised and highly displeased with liim for quitting^ 
his station and the business on which he was employed, to move forward to Al- 
cantara, where a few sh<its were fired, to see what service he could render there, 
as if he could rondcr any so important as that upon which he was employed by me. 
1 thought he had seen too much service to have been so inconsiderate.” This 
case of Mr. Downie also gave rise to an illustration of the sagacity and good na- 
ture with which Sir Arthur watched the effects of his reprimands; for on a re- 
I>ort being iiimisbed, by Mr. Downie’s superior officer, of the manner in which 
the reprimand had been token, Sir Arthur wrote. — “ I am not irreconcilable 
upon this or any other subject; and I am quite convinced that Mr. Downie did 
what he thought best fbr the service, and that a gentleman who feels a censure 
BO sorely will take care not to incur the risk of receiving mother.” And 
DovHiie justified well the opinion thus pronounced, rising soon to the renk ulid 
dignity' of Lieutenant-General Sir John Downie in the service of Spaini aad 
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dying in tbe officoB of captain^genenl of Andalusia and alcalde of the king’s 
palace ai Seville. 

Mardial Beresford^ at this time, was much more annoyed by miscondnct in 
his officers than Sir Arthur Wellesley; insomuch that he applied to Sir Arthur 
for advice. One occasion was particularly notable,— on which one of his officers 
sent direct to Government a mendacious report, honouring to himself and in- 
jurious to Beresford; and our hero's advice on that occasion in so characteristic 
of hia strong good sense — so illustrative of the principles on wliich he conducted 
his own military administration — that wc must quote it: — These people are so 
much accustomed to trick that they cannot refrain from it; and they have re- 
course to it now to acquire popularity, in the same manner as they did fbnnerly 
to acquire court favour. There is only one line to be adopted in opposition to 
all trick, — that is, the steady straight line of duty, tempered by forbearance, 

Imiity, and good nature. The Government having )jublishcd ^*8 letter, 

you can have nothing to say to him on that ground. But ^ou uuglit to call 
upon the Gb>veniment to furnish you with the original, or with official copies of 

the reports from which they have publislied. You ought then to call 

to account, first, fur having made any report to the Government instead of 

to 3*ou, his superior officer, — secondly, for the difleronee between liis report to 
Government and his reports to you, — and tliirdh, for his de\ iations from the 
truth in his reports to Government, in respect to hi^ o{M*ratioiis, at which 3'ou 
were present. Having received his an.swers upon these subjects, you ought to 
publish an order to forbid any officer to make a report to any superior authority , 
excepting tlirongh the medium of his immediate commanding officer, and 3'ou 
ought to point out the variations, the inconsistencies, and the falsehoods in the 

report made by' , as tlic cause of the order at that moment. I think tliat 

by these means you will give a chev’k to the propensity of these gentlenien to 
endeavour to acquire popularity, at your exjKriise. by trick and fklsidiood. I 
would insert in this order, or in the corres}K>ndencv, no severity or as}>erity, only 
a plain and short abstract of the facts.’* 

The difficulties of the commissariat, during all the mai'cli to Abrantes, and 
also after the resumption of the march thence, weiv veiy many, very various, 
and very harassing, — quite enough to have ten timeH over exhausU'd the pa- 
tience of many an eminent commander, — but only tending, in Sir Arthur Wel- 
lede/s caM;, to exercise untiring vigilance, inventive core, and generous for- 
bearance. A most vexatious instance occurred at I’ombal 011 the 5 tli of June, 
when a diaooveiy was made that, in consequence of great irrugolarity in the 
deKvcfy of forage for tiie horses and mules attached to tiie artillery, these 
ammab had becooie nearly useless, and would be unable to draw the artillery 
forlher than the Tagus. Sir Arthur folt bound to call the deputy-commissary, 
Genera] Daliymple, to an immediate smart account, — ^representing to hhn that 
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Mfihe offioen of the commissariat would be responsible in an enunent defpKie if, 
owing to their want of capacity and management, he should lose the use Of the 
' British artillery.” He likewise felt driven, in so great an emergency, to leanest 
Mfl-rahal Beresford to get some brigades of Portuguese artillery ready tO Join 
the British troops, and do service with them, on their entry into Spam. Tet 
on receiving, just at that juncture, a handsome offer of assistance firom Admiral 
Berkeley to work out the difficulties of the commissariat, he generously replied 
— though with reference, no doubt, to the expected results of the improvemmit- 
processes which he had himself set a-going — Our commissariat is veiy bad, 
indeed; but it is new and wiU improve, I hope.” And some days afterwards, 
lie wrote to the Secretaiy of the Treasury , — ** The gentlemen of the commis- 
sariat are veiy new in tlieir business, and 1 am not without grounds of com- 
plaint of their want of intelligence; but I believe they do their best, and I shall 
not complain of them.” What other great militaiy commander would have 
forborne to complain of persons whose mismanagement, in so simple a matter 
as that of the distribution of forage, had nearly cost him the loss of all his 
artilleiy, and whose habitual thoughtless blunders occasioned him daily care and 
frequent embarrassment? 

What sort of blunders these were, and in what manner he stooped to correct 
them, let the following instance illustrate, — contained in a despatch of his frmn 
Sarzedos to General Mac'keiizie, two days after the resumption of the march 
from Abrantes: — I am sony to tell you tliat I have passed a broken car^ 
laden with intrenching tools and other baggage, belonging to the 31st regiment, 
in charge of a seijeant's guard, in the pass on this side of Sobreirar-Formosa. A 
mule is allowed for the intrenching tools of each regiment, which ought to be 
employed in no other manner. If he is sick, it might be excused putting the in- 
trenching tools on a cart; but the cart ought not to have been loaded with three 
times more baggage than it could cany; and above all, no guard ought to have 
been left with any baggage. The seijcant of the gnard is taken sick, and ia at 
the river, at the bottom of the pass. Whenever an order is disobeyed, an 
officer must be sent to set matters right again. I therefore request you to send 
on officer of the 31st, with a cart to bring up the intrenching tools and the aiok 
seijeant, and nothing else, and then to return to-morrow with the party to 
Castello-Branco. 1 shall be obliged to you to tell the commissaiy, that having 
put on the carts three casks of flour instead of two, a great number of the csarti 
have broken down between SobreiraF>Formosa and this place. 1 request lhat, 
immediately on the receipt of tliis note, he will send off twenty empty carti^ with 
an officer cff the commissariat. He will meet at the river at the of the pass 
tha dfioer of the 31st, in charge of the convoy, who will let him know whore 
the difierent carts have broken down, and where the casks of flour ana; and I 
beg that only two casks may be placed on each cart.*’ 
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The difficolties of finance-— which we fbrmerlj noticed as so crashing at 
Oporto— continued unrelieved, and of course went on accumulating, till the 
end of the army s long halt at Abrantes. Indeed, they were the chief cause of 
that hal^ — ^the sole cause of the army lying a considerable number of days in 
inaction, after being otherwise quite ready to take the field ; and they became 
at length too oppressive for any shoulders except those of a Hercules. Our 
herO) though the unquestionable Hercules of modern times, actually staggered 
beneath thdr weight. Ilis allusions to them, and remarks on them, in his cor- 
respondence throughout May and June, especially when \ie\ied in connexion 
whh his exertions to make his troops honest, and to maintain the perfect good 
fiuth of his country, indicate a degree <if torturing pressure on his mind which 
nothing but the stoutest moral heroism could sustain. And not only could no 
more pecuniary* supplies be found in the country* after he loft Oporto, — not only 
were pecuniary supplies long in .arriving at Lisboti from Britain; but, when they 
did anive there, they were scandalously delayed during twelve long days on the 
transit thence to Abrantes, — and after all, were too scanty to afford thorough or 
long relief. 

Hence, so early as the 30th of May, Sir Arthur wrote to the Secretary* of 
the Treasury, ‘‘I borrowed from the merchants of O]>orto nil that 1 could get; 
but the sum was very* small indei'd, and we arc* in the greatest distress.” On 
the 11th of June, he wrote to Mr. Frere, “I slumld now be ready to move into 
Spain in two or three days, if 1 hud any money. But the distress in which we 
are from want of that necessary* artiede w ill, I fear, n*nder it impossible for me 
to move till I shall receive a snpjdy.” On the 21st, he wrote to Mr. Villicrs, 
“ If I give any of the money I now command,” which had then arrived at Lis- 
bon, and had been partly solicited for tlie use of the Portuguese army, “ not only 
will the British army be unable to move, but it must starv'e where it now* is, as 
1 cannot get either supplies, or boats or carts to move supjdic's, from Lisbon 
without money.” On the 24th be wrote* to Marshal Beresford, ** Nothing de- 
tains me now but the non-arrival of the money. It will hardly be believed, and 
I am ashamed to tell it, that the money* which left Lisbon on the 15tb of this 
month is not yet arrived.** And on the 28th, the day after it did arrive, he 
wrote again to the Secretary of the Treasuiy, ** Our distress for eveiything has 
been very* great indeed, and has been produced by the want of money. After 
all»ihe anm which we have received, and that which we liave lately got for bills 
iqpon England, will not do more than pay the army their arrears to the 84th of 
this month, and to keep in hand a sum of about £30, (KX) to begin with in Spain, 
leaving all oar debts in Portngal unpaid.” 

Some more money, indeed — ^thoogh how much more we do not know — 
enivedmaday or two. Bnt, as if to harass onr hero to the uttermost— and as 
If to ikow him how readily the plagues of the commissariat, which be had the 
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patience to endure^ could entwine themselves with the plagues of the nulitery 
ches^ which he had nut the option of enduring, — a piece of indolence or ovniH 
; ight was immediately afterwards committed by an assistant oommissaxy,^ which 
cut dff for a while all the new supplies of money y and produced once moif 
old crushing distress. “ I enclose the copy of a letter,*’ wrote Sir Arthur on the 
8tli of July, from Plascncia, to the Commissary-General, “ which I have re- 
ceived frt>tn Mr. Boys, which has surpribed and disappointed me not a little. 
You must have been aware that 1 waited only for money to commence my 
advance into Spain, as I w'as determined that the army should not be reduced 
in that country to the difficulties under which it had laboured in Portugal for 
want of money. Yet I am sorry to observe that Mr. Buys, who, I expected, 
would liav'e left Abrantes a day or two after me, dues not coinc awa\ till tbe 5th, 
nine davs after I had set out; and then, instc'ud of bringing witli him all the 
inunc} in his pobsessiun, he brings only about £23,000, out of which sum 1 
know that he would have to pay £5 or (i,00() to the paymasters of the regiments 
which had been stationed at Castello-Branco, and who had omitted to send in 
their estimutcb before I quitted Abrantes. Tliub, then, the object for which I 
stayed so long at Ahrant(‘s hab been defo.ited, and the ])roini8c which I have 
nwidc to tlie Spanibh authorities, upon the frontier — namely, ‘ that ready money 
should be paid for the supplicb turnished to the British troops,’ will be violated; 
and the commissaries will c\])eriunee all the difficnltieb in procuring supplies, 
ami the triKips will suffer the distress for the want of them, which we suffered in 
Portugal. All these ev ils would have been avoided if Mr. Boys had been supplied 
with thirty carts, which is the largest number that would have been required 
to draw £00,000 in silver, which 1 believe is the utmost of the sum he had in 
the inilitaiy'’ chest at Abrantes. It is inipobsihle that any man can pretend that 
Portugal, or ev en the neighbourhood of Abrantes, could not supply thirty carta 
for tills service.” 

If Sir Arthur had believed, as some ix*cent investigators have done, that 
the wretched style of his pccuniiii'y supplies was occasioned solely by the pecit- 
liar tcinporaiy state of the money-market of Britain, he would have felt it mmply 
as a passing enibarrassinent ; but he believed it to arise from absolute inability on 
the part of the British niinistiy to meet their engagements — ])erhaps suspected 
it also to be aggravated by the malpractices of the ministry's secret opponents — and 
therefore regarded it as a permanent drag ujKin his movements, or even as an. 
indication that these might be soon and suddenly terminated. Hence was he 
inwardly afflicted by it fai* beyond the measure of the outward troubles which 
caused. ** This great and shameful irr^ilarity in providing for the pay of ih^ 
troops, tlie followers of tlie army, and for the vast and necessaiy demands of the 
commissanat,** remarks Major Sherer, ** obtained frequently throughout tbe 
Who were interested in the delay of these remittances, it is not for us te 
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To Mcnbe it to indolonoe and nud-arrangemont does not aooount to jf for the 
fact of so fi^quent ^ repetition of the same neglect. We dwell upon this, be- 
cause it fettered and hampered the illustrious subject of our memoir on the 
present occasion^ and because as ho was a man of great public integrity, and witli 
the strictest notions concerning probity and good faith in all dealings with the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, and in all engagements made with followers, and 
derirous, both as their protector and commander, that his soldiers, for the sake 
of justice and discipline, should be regularly paid. We know that the n^lcct 
here spoken of weighed often and heavily, throughout the war, upon his firm 
and elastic mind.*' 

Yet, in spite of all his discouragements, all his difficulties, all his causes for 
antidpatiiig hard work and little sympathy, his moral heroism, with its steady 
determination and unyielding hope, continued as firm as a granitic rock. Even 
in one of his gloomiest letters, containing one of his blackest ]>ictures of the mis- 
conduct of his troops, he says, ** I shall soon bi> in Spain ; and if Victor docs not 
move across the Tagus, he will be in as bad a scTa{K.> as Soult. Wc are getting 
on well, and I ho|ie the Government arc satisfied with us.** Nor was he with- 
out great encouragements. Ilis services had bi^guii to be well ap|)reeiated by 
at once his own government, the best {lortion of Ids countrymen, the wisest of 
the Portuguese, and the w hole of his army. A reiiifori'ement of about siwcn 
thousand men fironi home, and of a regiment from another ])oint, w'as on the 
way to him ; and the newrs of this, both on account of the confidence which it 
indicated on the part of the Guveniment, and because it w'ould com]>enbatu the 
great loss of strength arising from the prevalent sickness, gai e much joy to him- 
aelf and his staff, lie likewise received authority to extend his contemplated 
operarions in Spain beyond the provinces contiguous to the Portuguese frontier, 
provided he should think that his doing so would coiitribuU* to \ ictoiy, and would 
not be inconsistent with the safety of Portugal, lie had expressly applied fur 
this authority — as wo formerly noted • and now he felt gratified and encouraged 
by rooeiving it. " The ball,** wrote he to Mr. Villiers, “ is now at my feet, and 
1 hope 1 shall have strength enough to gi\'c it a good kick.*' The good feelings 
of his countrymen toward him were manifested by a jocund and even exultant 
tone of tlie public preas, — as different from its tone after the convention of 
Cintra as « balmy day of 8|)riiig is different fri)in a tempestuous day of winter, 
—but withal as fitful, as capricious, as likely to be changed, in one hour, with- 
out seeming reason, into gloom and onfall. The gratified urbanity of the Portu- 
guese magnates^ for a time, knew* no bounds, and of course was amply acknow- 
iedged; insomuch that Sir Arthur incidentally says, ** The Portuguese govern- 
meiil and 1 stand oomplimenting each other.*’ And the zeal, devotion^ and 
Invay of his soldiers, notwkhstendiQg aU the misoonduct of the men, all the 
diseontent of the officers, and all the d^alcations in pay to both, eonturaed 
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eminently high, and were personally flattering to onr hero. "An esoaMeht 
spirit prevailed. There were no murmurs, no complainings in the ranks, — ^no 
' doubts as to tlie final and just settlement of all their claims. The men had a 
confidence in their commanders honour, a trust in his talents, a belief kl tus 
fortune, and on admiration of his courage. Hence they would have endured 
any hardship, have home any privation, and have foced any danger, if th^ 
only sa^ Wellesley in the camp." 

During the inarch to Abraiites, indeed, and during tlie early part of the 
long halt there, Sir Arthur was affected far more by the good than by the evil 
ill his circumstances, — ^was seduced by flattering representations and flaming 
leports, in defiance of his usual strong penetration, to entertain too high hopes 
of success against the enem}. "False informations, egregious boasts, and 
holloa promises,*' remarks Napier, " such as had been employed to mislead Sir 
•lolin Moore, were roneaed at this period; and the allied nations were influenced 
by a riotous rather than a rc'asonable confidence of victory. The Engiiah 
newspapers teemed with letters, describing the enemy’s iniseiy and fears: nor 
was the camp five from tliese inflated feelings. Marshal Beresford was ao 
credulous of French aeakness as publicly to announce to the junta of Badajoa 
that Soult's force, a andi*ring an<l harassed b;^ continual attacks, was reduced to 
eight or ten thousand distressed soldiers. Nay, Sir Arthur Wellesley himself 
ba ud by the pertinacity of the tnle-inakers, the unhesitating assurances of tlie 
junta, pcrhapii, also, a little excitcnl In a sense of Ins own great talents, sras not 
flee from the iiiijiressioii that the hour of complete triumph was come." Yet 
our hero slioa'ed no elnteiiient, — ^no disposition to precripitancy, — but felt hu 
way firmlj and carefulh ; and after the transpire of a week or tw'o^ he got 
better intelligence, learned some facts respecting a gathering strei^j^ of the 
French, and cast his purposes into the characteristic mould of commingled 
caution and decision. 

A grand business was to concert a plan of ccMiperation with Guesta. But 
this jiroved laborious, iiitricmtc, and \ery nearly impracticable. Sir Arthiir, m 
we saw, turned his attention to it the instant he relinquished the puisiiit of 
Soiilt; and he afterwards prosecuted it in a diligent voluminous correspondence^ 
— and in order to ex])editc it, sent off tw'o c*onficlentiHl officem, from Coimbra to 
Ciiesta's camp, with an elaborate memorandum of queries for directing thw 
inquiries, and with stringent instructions to elicit carefully Cuesta’s wishee^ and 
to pay proper deference to all his military suggestions. Sir Arthur likeptriee, 
ac^ooi^i^ to both his privilege and his duty, while desiring to know Cneetak 
views, took leave to submit his own,^ — ^which were, in tubstance^ that Caes^ 
sheald retire into some strong position toward the foot of the Sierra ]ifioieiia,1ti 
tuck a manner es to draw Victor after him, and to amuse him there^ while Sir 
Arthur should march rapidly to Talavera, cross the Tagus there, and toes wliCul 
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tltnMi i» die south, so as to assail Victor in the rear, and destroy liim between 
two Bres, But Cuesta would not listen to any suggestion which required him 
to operate south of the Guadiana, — ^was earnestly desirous that his own army 
and the British army should act in junction, with the view apparently of getting 
the latter completely committed to the Spanish part of the war, — and in fact, 
assumed a right, talked and acted as if he induhitubly possessed the right, to 
dictate the entire plan of tlie campaign. 

Sir Arthur found him thoroughly unyielding,— could not moke an impres- 
sion upon him by any sort of appeal or argument; and had no alternative but 
either to break with him, or to adopt his views, — either to keep away from him, 
with the effect of letting him go to ruin, or to join him in the way he wished, 
with the efl'cet of marring the strength and increasing the risks of the contem- 
plated operations. He took the generous side of the alternative, in spite of the 
dama^ng effect it might have u]K)n his own fame: }et did not restrain himself 
from speaking sarcastically of it, in confidence, to Lonl Costlereagh. “My 
correspondence with (jencral ('ucsta,’* says he, “has bi^en a yery curious one, 
and proves him to be us obstinate as any gimtleinan at th(‘ head of an army 
need be. He would not alter his position even to insure the safety of his army, 
because he supposed that this measure might be injiuious to liiniself; notyyith- 
standing, that this alteration wouhl liave been part of an operation which must 
have ended in the annihilation of Victor^ iinny if he stood our attack, or in his 
retreat through the mountains t<i .Vr/ohispo, yy ith the loss of all his cannon and 
baggage if he yvent ayvny. I hojie I acted right in giy ing way, inoro particularly 
aa the ojwration was to he carried on in Spain, and tlic* argument urged to me 
was, that the safety of C’liesta’*! armj depended on ms c'nmjiliaiice. The best of 
the whoWstuiy is, that Cuesta, in a letter, of the 27tli May, yyliicli 1 did not 
leceiie till after 1 had yyiitteu to him to pro|M}He iny plan of operations, pro|X)Scd 
to me tlie same plan with veiy little alteration." 

But before Sir Arthur eould get ready to effect a jiinetion yyith Cucstn, 
affiiin became sufficiently altered to re(|nira a reiHiiisideration of the plan of 
operations. The French corps in the iiorth-yvest of the Peninsula seemed not 
unlikely to become troublesome; the fourth corps, which had jiassed from the 
eommand of LefebyTi* to that of Seha.stiaiii, and had taken up the occupancy of 
La Mancha when tlie cor|>s of Victor took up that of Estreinadura, seemed 
oertain to be brought into action ; the tnaips at Madrid, also, were likely to be 
brought promptly into requisition. And on the other hand, tlie Spanish and 
Fortngnese corps in the nortli-west hod materially increased in both strength and 
activity, while the great Spanish army for covering Andalusia, which bad been 
undeigoing npid augmentation ever since the battle of Medellin, had been 
divided into two corps, the one about 38,000 strong under Cuesta for eonftunting 
Victor, and the other about 25,000 strong under Veiiegaa for oonfoMtlng 
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Sebastiani. The effective object, in any case, was to thrust at Madrid, and of 
course to sweep away whatever lay before it. But there were three general 
' plans of operation by wliich the British army could attempt this,— first, to co- 
operate with Marshal Beresford, the Duke del Farque, and the Marquwde la 
Komana, making Almeida and Ciudad Rodi'igo the base of movements, 
advancing by the line of Salamanca, and lca\ing Cucsta and Venegas to keep 
Victor and Sebastiani in play, — second, to march into direct junction with 
Cuesta, and, making Elvas and Badajoz the base of movements, to assail Victor 
in front, — and third, to march ujion Plaseni'ia and Almaraz, to form a junction 
eastward of the latter point with (^ucsta, coining up in parallel movement on 
the other side of the Tagus, and to sweep away Victor from before Madrid, 
while Venegas should ud\ance coiitemporaneouslj^ toward the same point, 
Lndea\ouring to swei]) away Sebastiaiii. The last of these plans was the one 
adopted, — being the one host rtdished by Ciiestu; yet e\en this involved great 
hjpotlietic details wliuli c.iusid much laborious correspondence, and were late 
ill being settled. Sir Artliiii made beautiful critical analyses of all the details, 
both C'uesta's and Ins own, — onalvses which must form a high model of ftrateg}' 
to e>ciy military leader of his despite lies; and he adds, — am much con- 
cerned that it IS not in m3 jiower, with the instructions under wliich 1 act, to 
enter into any great system of (Hv-operation w ith the Spanish armies. 1 con 
iicuT admit, howcicr, that — although, from circumstances, it is not in my 
{Kiwer to do all 1 could wish — a groat and important object will not have been 
attained b} the removal of Marshal Victor from the imposing position which he 
occupies, menacing the seat of go%oniment of I’ortiigal, as well as of Spain, e\eii 
though ho should be able to letire with all liis urtiller} and stores.” 

Victor, though he had Inin so lung inert 111 the near neighbourhood of the 
Sjmiiish arm} , could not be e\|K>ctc*d to lie inert also in the near neighbourhood 
of the British arin}\ lie was not fmd enough to await blindly the convenience 
or mutual understanding of Cuesta and Sir Aithur AVellesley to make a joint 
onset on his camp. The apjiroacli of the Britisli arm} from the north had been 
a main reason tor his taking jiost at ToiTi*mocha, and seemed likely to be as 
strong a reason for his either rising into action or retreating to the east. He 
w os hiiidcivd for some du^ from getting tolerable intelligence of it by the bodies 
of insurgents, b} the inteneiition of tiie Tagus, and by Mackenzie’s corps of 
obser\ation ; but at length he learned distinctl} that the main body of the army 
luid concentrated at Abrantes, and tliat three brigades of it, under Marshal 
Beresford, had proceeded as an advanced corps, to Gastello-Branco. He th^n 
took the alarm, — prepared to march north-eastward, across the Tagus, aad 
acnlBs the Tictar, on to Flasencia,— and, in order to secure protectioii to loi 
fian^ made a clever mancBU\re for destroying the bridge of Alcantara. 

Ooloiiel Mayne, it will be remembereil, had resumed possession of that hri 4 g|[». 
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His oit^al ordon to blow it up, in the event of such an attack aa he m^ht be 
onable to resist, were now rendered unneceasaiy by the return of the Britidi 
army fiom the north. But they had not been rescinded; and he not only 
regarded them as still in ibrce, but had allowed them to become known to the 
enemy. Victor, therefore, sent a strong detachment against him, for the mere 
purpose of provoking him to put them in execution. The detachment ruslied 
on, in seemingly powerful assault ; and Colonel Mayne blew up the bridge. 
1%e Tagus there rolls its flood, fort 3 - feet deep, through a wild rocky gorge, 
three hundred yards wide, and nearly one hundred } ards deep. The bridge 
was a noble stmeture, built by Trajan, remarkable alike as a grand Roman 
monument, and a most important road-pass. The destruction of it was momen- 
tarily serviceable to Victor; yet soon came to Im' an inconveniLMico, and a 
subject of lorneumtion, to all jiarties in the w ar. 

Victor, after the success of his manaeii\Te, retired rapidly tow'ard Alniaras, 
followed, but not molested, b^' Cucsta. He crossc^d the Tagus at Almaraz, and 
removed thence a boat-bridge, which there formed the coniniunication between the 
bonks. • His retreat to Plasencia seemed nowr secure ; it certainly was pleasant ; 
and it promised also to be commanding. The valley of the Tagus had alrearly 
been eaten down to beggary by the occupying armies: wliile uH the country 
around Plasencia remained untouched, and at the .same time was cxtivmelY 
fertile. Victor W'ouhl there be in comfort; and there also he could watch well 
the proceedings of the British army on tlie frontier of Portugal, and could easily 
open a communicatioii with the coqis of Soult and Ney. He likewise quickly 
constructed a bridge over the Tietar at Bozagona, b} which he could, in two 
marches, reptd any attcmyit which Cuesta might make to crosb the Tagus at 
Almaraz. But, on the 22d of dune, just aft^r he had completed all his new 
arrangements, lie received a sudden order from King Joseph to rctin* instantly 
with his mmn body to Taluveni, sending on his light cavalry and a division of 
infantry to Toledo, and leading merely rear-guards at Almaraz and on the 
Tietar. *<This order,** caustically remarks Ka))ier, **was the result of that 
indecision which none but truly great men, or fools, are free from, — the first, 
because tliey can s«>e their way clearly through the thousand difficulties that 
encumber and bewilder the mind in war, — the last, because they see nothing.*' 
Joseph, immediately after perpetrating this f4illy, committed another, by setting 
off, with a large forces on a short, rambling, aimless search for Venegas. 
Sevofal days passed bi'fare Victor could strengthen himself in his new localily, 
which he did chiefly hy taking up strong ground behind the Alberche, — awhile 
no fewer than twelve ^ya passed before lie got back his abstnuited cavalfy and 
infoatiy, or was again supported by an available nearness of any other |)Venldi 
fofoes; and daring all Aat time— cot off finom every advantage of Ua ftniMT 
poiitiM^ without a single compensating adi'antage in his new one— he might 
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have been an ea^ prey to either of the two hostile armies by wbiob hfi way 
mengoed. But Guesta, though in his near neighbourhood, did not know hew to 
' make a run at him, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, besides being too distant to get 
the earliest intelligence, was held fast by the evils of the militaiy chest the 
commissariat 

A day or two after yictor*8 decampment from Torremocha, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley learned that Soult and Ney, after having effected a junction and done 
some work in Gallicia, were threatening the north of Portugal. He therefore 
sent away Marshal Beresford, with his Portuguese brigades, to supersede Silveira 
in the command at Oporto, to adopt all needful measures fur defending the 
north of Portugal, and to collect in a camp, in the most exposed part of the 
fiontier, all the Portuguese forces who could be spared from garrisons, for the 
double purpose of watching the enemy’s movements, and disciplining the officers 
and troops, llerebford, immediately after arriving at his destination, received 
from the Marquis de la Komana a proposal fur a joint operation in Gallicia ; and 
ho referred to Sir Arthur Wellesley for instructions. “ In the same letter |n 
which Komana asks for rolufoiceinents,*’ said Sir Arthur in reply, he teUs you 
that ho wants eveiy'tliing, arms, ammunition, and provisions ; and yet he wants 
von to unite youiNelf to this deficiency of means, to carry on an operation in 
(xallicia. You can only lose b\ entering into it. At the same time I think 
that Spain has sonic claim upon Portugid, on the ground of Cuesta’s operations 
when Portugal was threatened b} the French corps at Alcantara. It may be 
said that wre sliall remunerate these claims by our adv aiice into Spain at pre- 
sent; but 1 think we ought to do more than is expected from ns. I am decid- 
edly adverse to our engaging in the loose desulturv operations in which Komana 
ap^iears to delight. They can answer no purpose excepting to disorganize your 
troops; they will not answer to us even the ends to which be apiiears to aspire; 
for when we come U) engage in them, it will leiy soon be found that we are 
doing nothing. Mv opinion is that you should cull u))on Komana to state what 
his object is, and what his means of accomjilishing it, and what the force of the 
enemy opposed to him. If yon get from him a clear explanation upon these 
points, and that all he intends is to hold a little of Gallicia, I see no objection 
to your giving him the assistance of two nr three battalions and some squadrona 
under Silveira, which would as effectually cover Portugal in Gallicia as in Por- 
tugal itself. But it will be rank madness to enter upon an offensive plan in 
Gallicia at present; and indeed I conceive that we must make up our minda to 
lose for futnro operations the cor|)s which Silveira will, under this airangsinenty 
have under his command. We certainly derive some advantage from Bonimm 
and hia operationa, but I conceive none that would oompenaate for the loaa'/tf 
the diacipline and oiganization of our troopa.” 

Sir Arthur learned, about the end of June, that Soult had descended &ein 
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GallicU to Zamfira,— « place on the Dotiro, about thirty miles north of Si^ 
manea, in the northern part of the very region to which ho wished to retreat, 
when ho first saw a necessity for his retiring from Oporto; and, apjwehensive 
that the Regency of Portugal might feel such alarm as to desire the recall of some 
portion of the British army from the campaign against Victor, Sir Arthur wrote 
as follows to Mr. Villicrs: — It appears to me that Soult has been obliged to 
come out from Gallicia to Zamora solely for the purpose ni' giving repose to and 
refitting his army; that lie intends to plunder Bragaiiva, which 1 conceive we 
cannot well prevent, and by his ]>ositioti, os well os by his movements, to threaten 
Portugal; that Nej remains in Gallicia, in which pri>vince In* is to fortify certain 
points, and to occujiy them with his troops. You are aware that Bereslbrd is 
about to collect his ann3’ on the frontier, somewlieix* south of ‘the Donro; and 1 
defy Soult to do liini or Portugal any injury us long as his ami\ is in its present 
situation, or by any amelioration of its situation w hich can be prislnced in a short 
period of time. He ma\' be able to plunder Bruganva, or an\' other village; but 
I trust that the Portuguese govemnient w’ill have finiiness sufficient to look at 
the great objects of the w'iu*, and ntit to disturb our jilans or ojierations by calling 
for detachments to protect trifling objects upon the frontier, — which detachments, 
after all, will not be able to eflect an}' of the objects which the Go.eriniient would 
have in view in calling for them. Ben>sford*s uriii} on the frontier of Portugid 
will protect that conntiy', and will add much to the strength of my left flank. 
Hereafter it will be able to accoinplisb more important objects: and in the meuii- 
tiinc, 1 do not think it innch signifies wlictber a \ill.ige more or Ichs is plundered.” 

On the 2?7tb of June, the instant after the arri% ul of the loiig-expecteil “ sinew 
of war,” the British army bmke uji from the cam]) of Abrantes. It cum|>rised, at 
that moment, l(),()fi.S infantry, :b()l7 ci>ulry, 1,2K7 artillcr\-men and cngineeri«, 
and 30 (Heccs of artillcr}'. The infaiim was ai ranged in one division of four 
brigades, under General SlierbnK)ke, and three fli\isiunv of two brigiules each, 
under respectively General Hill, Gcncial Mackenzie, and (iciicral ('ampbcll. 
The cavaliy w'as in three brigades, under (itmcral Payne; and the artillery in 
six brigades, under (ienenil Ilow’orth. Kciiifbrcenients to the amount of nearly 
8,(X)0 infantry had just arrivetl at Lisbon ; and were organized to proceed toward 
the army in three brigades, under res|K*i'tivcly (ienerul Lightfoot, (iencral Robert 
Craufurd, and General Catlin Craiifurd. A coinjuirutively large number of 
aoldiers also were still in hospital. The Goininander-in-chief, writing to Lord 
Caatlereagh on the 30th of J une, in reph to a letter containing a return of the 
numbar of men under bis command, says, “ The mischief of these returns is that 
ihey never convey an accurate notion of the strength of the army. Aocordiag to 
your account, I have 35,000 men; according to my own, I have only 18,000; 
and the public wrill not be satisfied either with you or mo, if 1 do not efiect all 
that 35fl00 men are expected to do. Including officen, who ought to be counted, 
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I make no doubt that I shall have hefcne long more than 35,000 men; but ftem 
all these returns, a deduction of ten in the hundred ought always to be wwl* ibr 
'vick, — and then yon may come nearly to the mark." 

The army moved from Abrantes to Castello-Branco in two columns. The 
one column marched on the north bank of the Tagus, through Sobreira-Focmosa; 
and the other marched on the soutli bank to Villa Velhu, where a boat-bridge 
had been again established. The head-quarters reached Castello-Branco on 
the 30th of June, and remained there two days. The army, with the exception 
of one flanking brigade under Colonel Donkin, moved thence in one column, 
through Zarza-Mayor, Moralejo, and Coria, to Plasencia. The brigade under 
Colonel Donkin marched through Ceclaven and Torijoncillos, and explored the 
country adjacent to the Tagus. The head-quarters arrived at Plasencia on the 
8th of tluly, and the rear-guard on the 10th. 

Sir Artlmr Wellesley, when at Zarza-Mayor, had an interview with Cene- 
ral Franceselii as a prisoner; and on arriving at Plasencia, received from 
Almeida the substance of despatches which had been fomid in tliat officer’s 
possession at the time of his cajiture. This gave a very dismal account of 
boult’s situation and pros|)Cct8, representing his army as utterly disorganized, 
and all tlie country* around it os in a state of frightful revolt. Soult, immediately 
after his expulsion from Portugal, had despatched Kranceschi to Madrid, to 
acquaint King Joseph with the disasters of the retreat from Oporto to Oregose. 
Franccschi, declining to take any other escort than his two aides-de-camp, and 
turning aside from his route at Tordcsillas to visit a friend, was met and 
captured by a Capuchin friar, at the head of a guerilla party of ten men. The 
iriar led lum across the countiy’', in order to deliver him to the Supreme Jjonta 
at Seville, and happened to cross the British army^ line of march at Zarza- 
Mayor. Franceschi, while in tlie presence of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his 
staff’, bewailed bitterly the evil fortune of lus capture, exclaiming frequently, “O 
how humbling it is for a general of hussars to have been taken prisoner by a 
Capuchin !” Yet he passed cosily and urbanely from his own disaster to meet 
all their advances with frankness, and their inquiries with candour. He Uker 
wise, while in Sir Arthur’s presence, expressed an anxious desire that his wife 
and family should he informed of his safety ; and Sir Arthur, though as little 
connected with him in the capacity of a prisoner as in the ciqiacity of a Frenchr 
man, but acting simply as a generous enemy, charged himself personally with 
the gratifying of that desire. Poor Franceschi, however, proved really to be 
not in safety. Being transferred to Seville, the Central Junta, with infiumnw 
cruelty, treated him as if he had been a criminal instead of a brave soldier, and 
confined him in a dungeon at Carthagena. The citizens there, ashamed of 
their govemment, endeavoured to effect his escape; but he perished at tlifi 
ntomont when his liberation was certain.” 

3 c 
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■IB ABTMI H WRM.ESLM'a VI61T TO Ctl STA 8 CAMP — PRUDKKTIAL ARRAKOEUEMTR A1 PLA8BKC1A 
— HIH JIRCTIOB BlTIf Clll-HTA. AKI) ADVAHCI- Tf» TALA^ hHA~THB bKIRMlSH Of' GAMONAL— PRO 
CBBUIROH AT TALAVhRA — TUI' CUKCCMTRATION OP MOTOR, BRRA8T1ANI, AMU KING J08KPII RfclllNU 
TUB OUAUAKAMA— Till DPFl Vl in' ( OESlA AT AlCAlUiN AM) f>T. ORAI LA. 

At the time of his iit Plasenoia, Sir Arthur Wellesley had ne^er Hceii u 

Spanish army, — had u had kimwlcdoe of its discipline or capabilities, — had no 
personal acquaintance vith (hiesta, — di<l not siiffi(*ieiitly enjoy the confidence of 
that ^nerah who entertained some ^\(‘ak ])reJiidicos against him, — and had not 
been able to concert the details of co>o|K*ration with liini, in a further advance 
up the Tagu**. Tie therefore i-esolved to clear up all these iiiqiortant matters at 
once, by making a ]iersojial ^isit to (’uesta's head-quarters, which were then 
situated in the vicinity of the Col de Miraliete. (ietieral Charles Stuart, (after- 
wards Ijord LoiidondeiTv,) accompanied liiin on tlie visit, and has given the 
following account of it, — with n detail of incidents more ample than would suit 
the general limits of our narrative, yet well fitted to gratif\ the eiiriosity w'hich 
every reuiler must fi*el to know* the coiufition of a Spanish camp. 

‘‘Having set out from I’liiseiicin for f’uesta*s liead-<]uartcrR, wc were met at 
a flying-bridge across the Tictar In a squadron of Sjianish hussars. The hussars, 
who heloiiged to the regiment of Villa Vicios:i, were u|K)n the whole well 
mounted and etiuipjied; and we afteiwartls discovered that the> had been selected 
to escifit ns liecause their ajipearance was an])erior to that of aii} other corp in 
the Spanish army. Unfortuuateh, however, in conducting ns towards tlie 
bridge of boat4 upon the Tagus, our guides lost tlieir way ; and darkness had, 
in consequence, sot in before wc approached the camp. J'his was the more to 
be regretted, as Cuesta had drawn ont his wdiolo force for Sir Artlinr Welles- 
ley's inspection. The troop had lieen under arms during four hours, in 
momentaiy exfiectation of our arrival ; vihilst the poor old man himself, though 
atill lame fri>m the effects of his bruises at Medellin, remained on horseback at 
their head, during the greater jiart of that time. Our arrival at the camp was 
announced by a general discharge of artillerv^, upon which an immense nnmber 
of torches were lighted, and we passed the Spanisli line in review by their blaae. 
The effect was veiy singular. As tlie torclies were held aloft, at moderate inter- 
vals from one another, they threw a red and wavering liglit over the whole scene, 
pennittini^ at the same time, its minuter parts to be here and there cast mtu 
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nhade ; wliilst the grim and swarthy visages of the soldiers, their bright anns 
and dark uniforms, appeared peculiarly picturesque as often as the flashes fell 
upon them. Then there was the froquent roar of cannon, the shouldering of 
firelocks, mingled with tlie brief word of command, and the rattling of acooutre- 
ments and arms, as we passed from battalion to battalion. All these served to 
interest tlie sense of hearing to the full as much as tlic spectacle attracted the 
sense of sight. Nor was old Cuesta himself an object to be ]>ab9ed by without 
notice, even at such a moment and under such circumstances. The old man 
preceded u^, not so much sitting on his horse, as held ujion it hy two J>age6, — at 
the imminent hazard of being overthrown whenever a cannon was discharged, 
or a ton*li flared out with {leculiar bright ne>s. Indeed, his ])h\sical debility was 
so observable as clearly to mark hisi total unfitness Ibr the situation which he 
held. As to his mental powers, he guAe us little opportuuit} of judging; inas- 
much as he scarcely uttered five words during the continiuince of our riait. 

“Ill this manner we passed about 6, (KM) cavnirj, drawn up in rank entire, 
and not less than twent\ liattalionb of iiiiantr\, each consisting of perhaps 700 
to 8(X) men. These formed but one jiortion of the army, the rest being either 
ut the bridge of Arzobispo, or in position along the Tagus ; and they were all, 
with a few exceptions, remarkuliK hue men. Some, indeed, were extremely 
young — too young for service — ]iartictilarly among the reenuts which had lately 
joined ; but take them foi all in .dl, it would not lia\e been easy to )>oint out a 
lictter-iiiade, stouter, or more hanh -looking botl\ of soldiers in tlie sendee of 
any nation in Eurojic. Of their ap]Miiiitiiieiits, it is not pos>ib]e to speak in the 
same terms of commendation. There wen*, indeed, some battalions whose arms, 
accoutrements, and even clothing might be pronounced respectable; but in 
general, they wen* vciy deficient, ]»aiticul.irK in shoes. Jt was easy to percei\e, 
likewise, from the attitude in which thc\ stood, as well as from the manner in 
w liich th»»y held tlicir anus, that little or no diseiplinc prevailed among them ; 
and henee that, in general, they could not be regarded in any other light than 
ns raw levies. Some corps there doubtless w ere, such as the Irish brigades, a 
battalion or two of inuriiies from C^adiz, and the remnants of their grenadier 
battalions, which deserved a higher militaiy character. But speaking of them 
in the aggregate, they were little better than ladd jieasantiy, armed partially 
like soldiers, but coinplctel}' unacquainted with a soldiei^s duty. This remark 
applied fully as much to the cavalry as to the infantiy . The horses were many of 
them good, but their riders inanifestlv knew' uotliing of movement or discipline; 
and they were, as well on this account as on the score of a miserable equipment, 
quite unfit for general service. The artillery, again, waa numerous, but toU^ 
uniflee, both in order and arrangement, to that of other armies; and the ganettde 
appeared to have been selected according to one rule alone, namelyi thAt of 
senuuity. They were almost all old men, and, except O’Donqjn and LargM^ 
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evidetifly incapable of bearing fatigaes, or somumiiting the diffionlties of one 
hard eampaign. It was not bo with the colonels or commanders of battidions, 
who appeared to be young and active, and of whom we had every reason to 
believe that many were rapidly learning to become skiliul officers. 

" The place at which we paid this visit, and witnessed these events, was 
called Casa del Puerto; where the head-quarters of the Spanish army were 
established in a wretched hovel. We alighted here after the review had ended, 
and, as soon as we entered, Cucsta, who seemed quite overpowered by fatigue, 
retired to rest; but he returned again at eleven o’clock to supper, and remained 
with us till past midnight. He sat, however, as he always did under similar cir- 
cumstances, in profound silence, neither seeking to take a share in the con^ er- 
sation, nor apparently parting the slightest attention to it. 1 was much struck 
witii this singularity of manner, and inquirod of those around me wdiether it 
were assumed; but they all represented it as being perfectly natural, and gave 
rather a curious account of the aged chief. E\ery thing, it appeared, went on, 
throughout the army, rather in his name, than by his orders. Cucsta was a 
person of no talent whatever; but he was a braxe, upright, and honourable man, 
full of prejudices, obstinate to a degree, and abhorring the French witli the 
hatred of personal rancour. On the latter account, the Spaniards rc|>osod un- 
bounded confidence in Cuesta; and they did so the more readily, as he never 
failed to put to death every traitor that fell into his hands. C’uosta never gained 
a victory, yet he w-as constantly eager to fight ; and w hen the battle began, he 
was always to lx? found in the post of greatest danger. That, however, was a 
matter of veiy little moment; for lie pave no orders except to push on; and as 
to arrangement, or the mode of executing niana*uvres, they xxere things quite 
unknown to his army. It w'as said that the Brigadier-General C^uiske, Cuesta’s 
military secretary, was a man of some talent. Him, however, we did not see; 
but O’Donqju struck me as being clever and sensible, but an intriguer and poli- 
tician. Respecting the rest of the generals, it was iin]H)bsihle to form an 
opinion, as Cucsta seemed unwilling that they should hold any conversation 
wHb us. It is true that he presented them one by one to Sir Arditir Wellesley, 
tiie ceremony taking place after breakfast on the 11th; but no words w'ere ex- 
dionged on the occasion, and each retired after he had mode his bow. The 
onemony having been gone through, Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta with- 
drew, at the request of the fbnncr, to an inner apartment, whore they held a 
mflnenoe which lasted four hours. I heard that O’Doiioju, who assiated his 
general, was the chief speaker, and that Cuesta was, as usual, almost silent. 
When it came to a close, dinner was annonncedi and we sat down, about three 
o'fdedt, to about forty dbhes, the principal ingredients in which were gailie and 
ohkMks. Onr meal did not occupy much time, and on Cuesta ntkingt as was 
Us euslom, to •eijoy his siesta, we mounted our hones^ and rode out into the 
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camp. By this means we were enabled to see more of the r^^ments aeparatelyf 
then we had seen daring the torch-light review. We saw, however, nothing 
-which raised them in our estimation, and we returned at a late hour, fully con- 
vinced, that if the deliverance of the Peninsula was to be effected, it must be 
done, not by the Spaniards, but by ourselves. At an early hour next morning 
we took leave of Cuesta, and set out on our return to Plasencia. The cdd 
Spaniard brightened up as we bid him farewell, embracing us, -wliile he repeated 
over and over again that he was fully satisfied with the result of the intervipw.” 

The plan of operation agreed upon was, that Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
Cncsta should march on the I8tli to make a joint attack upon Victor, — ^that 
they should effect a junction in the vicinity of Arzobispo, — that Venegas should 
advance contemporaneously with them from La Mancha, leaving Toledo and 
Aranjuez to hib left, and directing his march u]M)n Fuente Duenas and Villa 
Mauriquo, — that he should keep Sebastiani from marching to the support of 
Victor, cither by holding him in play about the Tagus, or by drawing him on to 
Madrid, — and that Sir Eobert Wilson, with his Lusitanian legion, a few dragoons, 
and some Spanish battalions, was to engage the attention of Dessolles* troops in 
Madrid, by deHectiiig to the mountains on Victor's right, penetrating there the 
passes of Avenas and San Pedro Bernardo, and descending thence to menace 
kfadtid from the west. The Spanish side of the agreement, however, was 
iHMther clear nor cordial, — being greatly sjioilcd not only by the strong foibles of 
Cuesta, but by jealousies between him and Venegas, and by a crisis in the 
incessant imbecilities and intrignes of the Central Junta. 

A lofty rugged range of mountains separates all the south end of the 
pro\ ince of Salamanca from all the north end of Estremadura, and is travere- 
able by artillery or carriages onl^ tlirough the pass of Perales on the side of 
Salamanca, and the pass of Banos on the side of Estremadura, leading right 
down to the tow'n of Plaseiicia. Sir Arthur Wellesley dtsemed the defence of 
these passes essential to the safety of tiie movement up the Tagus. He did not 
know, indeed, how vast a force was mustering against him on the other side of 
the mountains ; nor did he apprehend that the corps of Soult, which he bad 
drubbed out of Portugal, could for some time acquire any power to menace the 
line of the Tagus ; >et he knew tliat the otlier French forces in the north might 
possibly be made available ; and partly tor that reason, partly out of his haintaal 
circumspection to adopt every practicable measure for rendering a roilitaiy 
movement secure, he required, in his conference with Cuesta, that the passes of 
Perales and Banos should be strongly occupied. He had already, of hia own 
authority, directed Marshal Beresfbrd to take up such a position With his aipij, 
in the vicinity of Ciudad Rodrigo, as promised to be tantamount to the c omply 
defence of Perales ; but he depended entirely on Cuesta, as the protector of tife 
<30iinti79 for the defence of Banos, and tlioui^t well also thaty m the mtm 
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capacily, lie slionld do something for Perales. Cuesta at first saw no necessity 
for those mcasares, and was unwilling to employ any of his soldiers upon them ; 
but eventually he agreed to send some of his own battalions to Banos, and to 
request the Duke del Parque to send from Ciudad Rodrigo a detachment to 
Perales. Had he so kept his word as to send at once a strong force to Banos, 
he would have barely averted u din* disaster which 8])eedily followed, and which 
we shall have afterwards to r(*late ; but he sent only six hundred men, witli only 
twenty rounds of ammunition per man, and was in no huriy to send even these, 
—so that he practically made the defence of Banos a mockery. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, %\hilc at Plaseiicia, endeavoured, through the medium 
of Mr. Frerc, to correct the intrigues which going on n*Bpectiiig the 

balance of power, or the re-distribution of jiower, between the Spanish Junta 
and its generals. He felt grieved as a politician, and annoyed us a commander, 
that all the ruling classes of the Spanish patriots continued more or less to waste 
their power in efforts against one another; and he did whatexer he prudently 
and transiently could, in his camp at Plaseiicia, to induee tliem to concentrate 
it all against the common foe. He likewise, with churacteristie shrc*wdness, 
discovered, among the visitoi*s from C’liesta's camp to his own, some indications 
of foul piny, under ajipcarances which ]»robably all other obseriers n*garded as 
entirely faithful and cminentK frieiidiv. “1 do not know,” wrote he on the 
13th to Mr. Frere, “what 'vonr opinion is of O'Doiioju. He is certainly an 
able man, and I think that if it is \our opinion that he can be trustefl. I could 
talk confidentially to him ; and if 1 did not guide their measures, and ]irevent 
all mischief, either by (hiesta <»r others, I should at least obtain a knowledge of 
their real designs. T ha\e no reason to conijdain, c»n the ct>ntra!y, I have 

reason to be satisfied with . He only arqiears t(> me to be anxious t«> 

obtain a knowledge of our plans : but I do not know whether I ought to attri- 
bute this appearance of anxiety in him to my pre jndiees against him, or to his 
desire to make his own eniployineiit of iiioix* impoi-taiiee, to his euriositv, or to 
his wish to make himself useful. A man in his '•ituation must ha\e a fore- 
knowledge of all our intended ojierations, and if he is not honest, he has it in his 

powder to do us much mischief. has ceitaiiily the luiiul and manners of 

an intrigant ; and he comes from a part of Spain of which the ]H*ople are most 

likely not to be inimical to the French. Besides the anxiety of to 

obtain a knowledge of our plans from me, T have heard him making inquiries 
respecting tlie strength of corjis, from others, with the result of which inquiries 
he certainly had no concern.** Tliette imsjiiciuiis may seem ungenerous, but they 
probably were quite just. Pity that Sir Arthur did not follow them out! 
"Proc/t arose in a few* days that Victor was obtaining current jierfect knowledge 
of all his plans, — such as completely enabled him, in os far as any mere know- 
ledge ooold enable him, to anticipate or defeat them. Trcachbiy alone ooiild 
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have furnished this ; nor eould even treachoiy have done it, except in the penon, 
t)f some such man as the present suspected Spaniard. 

Sir Arthur, while at Plasencia, also, he^ran to be once more pressed veiy 
severely — more severely, indeed, than ever before — by the difficulties of his 
commissariat. He had sent forward from Abrantes commissaries into Spain, to 
all places near his intended line of march, to parcha>« means of transport, and 
to make arraiifremonts for su])p1ies of food. The Central Junta likewise had 
jrivon him the warmest assurances that all the local authorities would be incited 
to meet his ^ ishes, and had sent a hi^h official, professedly armed with the 
jrreatest possible powei*s, to ^ivc all requisite sanction and aid to hia commissa- 
j'ics. Yet he soon disco\ered that all the promises made to him, if not utterly 
uisincere, ucre at h'ast practicalK useless. l>uriiig the five days* march firom 
the Spanish frontier to Plasenti.i, his army obtained few supplies, and saw 
ample cause to expect still fewer. He looked for some improvement after his 
uiteniews with C'uesta; but, after waiting four days, saw nut the least appear- 
ance of it, and then became coiuineed that he must attempt remonstrance, — 
,tnd if that failed, must riliii<|uish the campaign, and fall back on Portugal. 
*<My officers complain, and I bcUe\e not without reason,” wrote he on the IGth 
to Mr. Frere, ^Uhat the eountiy gives unwillingK the supplies of provisions we 
have required, and I have heen obliged to promise that they shall be replaced 
from our stores in P<»rtugal ; and we have not procured a cart or a mule for the 
sen ice of the aniiy. This does not look promising ; and I shall certainly not 
j)ei'se\ere if our pnispect of good treatment does not improve. We really should 
not be worse oft in an enem^^'s countn ; or, indeed so ill, as we should there take 
by force what we should require.” And on the same dav he informed Cuesta, 
hv letter, that, though feeling Imund in honour to fulfil the agreement which 
hud been made, to inandi up to the camp of Victor in the v icinity of Talavent, 
vet, if his sup]ilies should not improve, he was resolved not to go beyond the 
Alberclie. Nothing but stern necessitv, wc iiiav be certain, could drive Sir 
Arthur to form such a resolution ; and nothing but courteous regard to the 
intcrc‘sts of the Spanish anii> could iiuluce him to communicate it thus early to 
Cuesta, — “towards whom,” he said, “it was hut fair luid candid to announce 
his determination at the earliest moment.” 

The British troops were nlrcody under short allowance ; and in a few days, 
at a crisis which required their utmost exertions, they passed into constant half- 
starv'ation, upon miserable food. Sir Arthur clearly foresaw the distress which 
was assiulijig them, and hlirunk from it as from a pestilence. The Spaniardt 
clearly foresaw it too ; but they also as clearly caused it. The Central Juntp, 
the local magistrates, the military authorities, and the common people all oon- 
curred to starve the British array. This conduct, so cruel to the brave Bol|liat% 
so outrageous to public faith, and so destructive to the Spaniards* own inlHV 
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ealtaf has been a subject of bewildering astonishment to historians. Some have 
ascribed it to the commercial stupidity of the Spaniards, which cannot be roused 
to action even by the love of gain; others, to fierce fanatical aversion to 
strangers, particularly to << heretics,** as all Pn)testants are called in Roman 
Catholic lands ; others, to a narrow selfish fear that tlie famishing of supplies to 
the British troops might have brought themselves to want ; others, to a mixture 
of these motives with one another, or with secret partisanship to the French, or 
with the influence of perverse party Spanish politics ; and others, to a concerted 
plan, to afibrd the Central Junta and the Spanish generals a pretext for justify- 
ing their own conduct, and casting all the blame upon Sir Arthur Wellesley, in 
the event of the campaign proving disastrous. But be the cause v^hat it might, 
these two facts are certain, that the British commander, marching at the head 
of his army for the deliverance of Spain, was led into an atrocious snare b}' the 
general violation of Spanish faith, — and that while his troops were reduced to 
feebleness for w'ant of food, and to the utmost incon\enicncc for want of means 
of transport, the troops of Cuesta, even when encamped by their side, had gene- 
rally a profesion of all sorts of supplies. Sir Arthur*s ino\ing forw'ard, under 
such circumstances, to fulfil his engagement witli Cuesta, was as high moral 
bravely as if he had moved into the most desperate battle ; but it w as also as 
much subject to the laws of military prudence, — at» much bound, if fair]} beaten, 
to seek safety in retreat; for he would ha\e been as little justified in sacrificing 
his men to fiunine, as in sacrificing them to the sword. 

Sir Robert Wilson, on the 15th, began his march np the valley of the Tietar, 
into the mountains; and on the 23d, he arri\ed at Fscalona, on the uppei 
Alberche, direct between Victoi^s camp and Madrid Vunegas broke up from 
ICadridejos on the 18th, and so directed his march as to cross the Tagus at 
Fnente Doenas on the 22d. Sir Arthur Wellesley crossed the Tietar on tlie 
18th, halted at Centinello on the 19th, reached Oropesa on the 20th, and 
remained there, to give his troops repose, during the 21st. Cuesta, moving up 
fimn Almaraz, by Naval-Moral and Arzobbpo, arrived at Oropesa on the 21bt, 
dined there that day with Sir Arthur Wellesley, and enjoyed the spectacle of 
twen^ thousand Britbh troops, drawn out in re\ iew for his inspection. The 
<dd gentleman beheld the sight with strong undisguised admiration, and after- 
wards spoke of it, in one of his despatches, as << a magnificent exhibition.** He 
took np his own head-quarters for the night at Vcloda. And on the next 
di^, ibe 22d, the combined allied armies moved in two columns to drive the 
French posts firom Talavera. 

Victor, as we have already hinted, was well aware that all these movements 
would be made, and took care to adopt the best raeaaures in his power to defeat 
thain. He was in fall fedle communication with both King Joseph and Sebas- 
tiani| — iht feimer of whom, as we shall afterwards aee, had just taken means to 
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bring up a tremendous machineiy for striking the allied armies in tlie reaTy— 
the latter had determined u^xm a course of strategy fur completely oat-witting 
rVanegas’ manoeuvre, by leaving a body of about 3,0U0 men, udth appearances of 
their being the whole corps, to amuse him, while all the rest should more dcim 
the Tagus to effect a junction with the corps of Victor and with all the dispos- 
able troops from Miulrid. Victor likewira sent a regiment of hussars to the 
vicinity of Escalona, to support a moveable column previously placed there, 
to oppose Sir Kobert Wilson, and protect the access to Madrid from the upper 
Alberche. He also recalled all his foraging parties, — dis|)osed his line of 
retreat to a point of concentration with the other French forces on the road to 
Toledo, — strengthened his main position to the uttermost, on the strong ground 
behind tlie lower Alberche, — and jiushed fbiwurd a division of infantry to 
support his posts at Talaxora. 

In the advance of the allied army, on tlic 22d, to assail Victors out-posts, 
C’ucsta marched h^ the liigh road, and Sir ^Vrtliiir Welleslej* by a road to the 
loff. The leading Spanish column, uuder General Zayas, came first in contact 
'\>ith the French, being met on th( iiHin of (-rtimoiial, about a league from Tala- 
vera, by a brigade of t\No thousand cavalry under General Lutour Maubourg. 
Tlie .S])anish column comprised fifteen thousaud infantry, three thousand cav- 
alry, and a due proportion of guns. Y(>t the h'leneh brigade defied it, stopped 
It, obliged it to disjdn^ its whole line, made light of both its mo\cments and its 
cannonading, and did not begin to retire before it till they saw some British 
dragoons advancing toward their right flank. The Spaniards even then did not 
sliow’ anv mettle; and though reinforced from the rear till their dragoons 
amounted to six thousand, the\ e»mld not be induced, at even the most favour- 
able ])Hrts of the ground, to in, ike even a partial clioi’ge. Maubourg, in spite of 
them all, and in spite of the plav of many guns, retreated in |»ci-fect order, in the 
finest styh', and without loss, past Talavera ancl across tlie Allxsrclie into Vies 
toi’s main position. The affair ended about two o’clock. 

The tow n of Talavera extends along tlie right bank of the Tagus, dose t6 
the water’s edge, about three* miles lielow the influx of tlie Alberche. An in- 
tricate mass of olivt*-w oocis, vineyards, ami enclosures occupies a tract along all 
the landward side of the towm, and athwart much of tlie peninsula between the 
Alberche and the Tagus. The allied armies, after obliging Victor’ s advanced- 
guard to retire beyond the Alberche, sat down partly within this covered tnmt, 
and partly uixm ojien level ground on its left. Sir Arthur Wellesley meditated 
an attack on the French position, at the earliest possible moment; yet thuu^ 
it prudent, in the first instance, to ascertain w'hcther Victor had been reinford^ 
or what seemed to be his present effectual strength. The inhabitants of Tsdo- 
vera, thongh Victor had lain so long around them, either could' not or Would not 
give the desired information. Some of the British officers ascended the adjacent 
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moantains in Buch directions as to obtain views of the Franch position in re- 
verse; while Sir Arthur himself reconnoitred from the nearest possible vantage- 
groundsy — agoing fearlessly within range of the French guns; and at one spot, 
he made a very narrow escape, — a three-pound shot being fired at him with so 
good an aim that it cut a bough from a tree close to his head. 

In the evening, Sir Artliur made a general agreement with Cuesta to attack 
Victor early next morning, but was obliged to leaxe the settling of the details to 
another interview. At ten o'clock, he went to get that iiitcrxicw ; but found 
that Cuesta had gone to bed, and h.ul left r>rders that he should nut be dis- 
turbed. At tbi*ue in the morning, the Biitibli troops xxerc under oi'inti, readx 
fur the attack; and thex remained so during four hours heiure Cuesta or his 
staff rose up from sleep. And when at length (hic^ta made liis appearance, he 
declared he would not fight on that da\, for reasons satisfactory to himself, — 
which however, haxc nexcr become knoxxn, — most xxriters inerelx asserting, 
though xxitliout sufficient ex idence, that hi xxould not fight because the day 
was Sunday, llis resolution, at that late moment, after tlic British army hud 
risen so long from their rest, and stood so long under arms, xxaiting his arrixal, 
was sufficiently' tantalLing to both them and tliiir comimuider. But there cun 
be little doubt that it was formed on the jireceding exening,— that it xxas then 
made known to (''uestu's staff, — that it was then also eommunicated to Victor. 
Had the attack b«>en made on the Fieiich earn]) on the morning of the 23d, it 
could scarcely* hax'C failed to be ox erxx helming. Victoi xxas xxell axxarc' of this, — 
he knew the jiosition and the strength of the allies nearly as xxell as he knew his 
own; and had he not felt certain that the attack xvould not be made, lie cither 
would have decamped during the night, or at least haxe ]mt himself in readiness 
to retire fighting before his assailants. But he leinained in the morning in 
exactly the same state as he had bi'en in the exvniiig. 

The hour was at hand, however, vxhen he could count upon concentrating 
at Toletlo with Sebostiaiii from La Mancha anrl Dessulles from Madrid. He, 
therefore, maintained an ap]iearanre of rejnise, in order to take the longest jios- 
^le advantage of the inactivity of the allies, and yet hiddetilx carried forward 
preparations to send avxay* all his baggage and stoifs. In the eourse of the day, 
the Spanish officer at the allied advanced {Mists re|)ortGd that A'^ictor had with- 
drawn his guns, and seemed evidently alMiut to ivtreut. Cuesta then became 
willing to attack. But he projxwed, first, to go along with Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley to reconnoitre the French position ; and to the astonishment of the Dritisli 
bero^ he arrived to do that duty in a coach drawn by’ six horses; and on finding 
the ground too nigged for hia ixNich, he lay down to rest himself at the foot of a 
tree^ and speedily went to sleep. He was at K ngth brought so far into practi- 
cable condition, that his troops were gpt under arms, while those of Sir Arthur 
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AY ellealey began to move forward. But now difficulties arose, the nij^t was at 
band, and all the troops were countermanded to rest. 

^he British commander, however, was indefatigable. He had passed through 
many a raffling scene, with unruffled patience; and as not to be driven finom 
his equanimity now, — at a crisis of such moment. lie, therefore, kept Cuesta 
at the fighting-point, kept the plan of the attack entire, and only held the exe- 
cution of it to he post}inne<l till an early hour on the following morning. And 
that there might be no mistake or excuse respecting the time or the principal 
details, he sent a clear brief note of them in the course of the evening to Cuesta. 
That communication is one of the most remarkable ever addressed to a perverse 
militar') coadjutor, — ^vrittcn amid wanton embarrassment and heartless starva- 
tion, just after ha\ ing once and again, during a long day, been cheated out of 
an easy a ictory, — and yet affording not the slightest indication of either resent- 
ment, impatience, or fatigue. 

I have the honour to inform your Kxcellcmcy,” said he, “ that two divisions 
of British infantrj , and one brigade of British cavahy , w ill cross the Alberche 
to-morrow' morning at four o’clo<*k, and will proceed to the attack of the right of 
tlie enem}’s po«-ition on the licights near Ca^alegas. Two divisions of British 
infantry, and two brigades <if British ca\aln', will remain in reserve on the plain 
on the right of the Alberche, with their left on the wqod near the Duke de 
\.l\.fs palace, to att in support of the other British divisions, or otherwise, as 
circumstances mn\ reejuire. I understand it to be settled b^ your Excellency, 
lliat a Spanisli di\iMon of infuntri and ca\alry is to cross the Alberche in a cen- 
trical ]ioiiit, between the bridge and the wikmI in vhich the Duke de Alva’s 
palace is situated, neail^ .it the time the British di\ision^ will commence their 
attack upon the enemy's riglit, — and that iiearh at the same time another Spa- 
nish division of infantry ami caAalrj', and strongly supported hv artillery, is to 
.ittnek the bridge o^c^ the Alberche. I also understand that your Excellency 
intends that a large di^ isinn of iiitantr\ . and the great body of tlic Spanish 
ca> ally , should b<* in n*serve in the plain behind the Alberche. Haring been 
this evening on the left hank of the Tagus to examine the eiiem}’s position on 
that side, I am of opinion that great facilits w ill be given, and eventual success 
will attend, the attack of the bridge o'vcr the Alberche, if a battalion with ibur 
(i-poiinders w’ore this night sent over the Tagus, with directions to the com- 
manding officer, to place himself, and use his artilleiy', firat on the flank of the 
enemy’s defences of the bridge, and secondly, as the Spanish troops will advance, 
on the left flank of his position on the heights. I am of opinion that if the guns 
arc unlimbered, and taken over by hand, there will be no fflfficultv in gett^g 
them across the bridge over the Tagus, and that they can he at their station in 
the evening. If your Flxcellency wishes it, I will send an English offloer wHlt 
them to show where they ought to be stationed.” 
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The whole nllied army moved foru'ard at the appointed hoar in the mora- 
ing« Bnt Victor having again been alertly informed of their intentions, did not 
chooae to await their onset. The golden opi)ortunity of attacking him was 
lost. His army, like ^Hope’s feathered ambassador,* had flitted. The tents, 
the huts, the standing but deserted camj>, as the ]>icturesqae pillars of some olden 
city, just told, that inhabitants had onre l)eon there. Cuesta appeai'ed surprised 
at the retreat of the enemy. Sir Aathiir felt no astonishment, but much cha- 
grin.’* Nor did he hesitate, \\ ithin an hour or two afterward, to express his 
chagrin to the British ambassador at Sc\illc. ‘‘ I find General Cuesta,** said be, 
‘^more and more impracticable e\m da\. It is im])o^bil>1e to do business with 
him, and ven' uncertain that an^ operation uill suc'C'eed in which he lias any 
conceni. O’Donoju expresst's himself to lie lieartil\ tin*d of Inin, and has de- 
clared that he will quit him at the first moment he is unsuccessful. He has 
quarrelled with sonic of his jiriiicijial officers: and 1 understand that all arc dis- 
satisfied with him, for the manner in which he has conducted his operations near 
this place. He cinitriMHl to loH' the whole of yesterday, in wliiih, although his 
troops wore under arms, and mine in march, wc did nothing, owing to the 
whimsical jienorseiiess of Ids disjiosition. Hut that omission J consider fortu- 
nate, as wc liaAe dislodged the cncim without a battle, in winch tlie cliaiif'cs 
w'ere not niuih in our fa>oiir. Ills want of (‘oinniunicntion with his officers of 
the plan 8ettle<l with me for tlie 22d, and his absence friiin the field, were the 
cause that we did tlie French but little tnisrliud' on that d!i\ ; and of tliese cir- 
cumstances his officers arc aware.” 

The two allied eoininandcrs, after flaw hmnd that Victoi had ivti'eated, were 
as far from a giKid mutual understanding as (>\ er. Cuesta, tliough forincrl} all 
languor and 1ethnrg>' for attacking, was now all fire and fur) for making pur- 
suit. Sir Arthur Wcllesle) , on the contran , w as as a^ erse to pursue as lie had 
been eager to assaiL Sir Arthur, in fact, ssas nut able to make proper pursuit, 
though he liad been willing. His arm) had not yet been fiiniisliud with the 
supplies of frMKl and the means of transport which were essential to an effective 
advance; and he ftit obliged, on that mh da), to e\])Ostulute, in the following 
warm terms, with the Central «l tin ta : — ** During the last two da)s, although m) 
troops ha>e lieeii on fowed niaiv’hcs, engaged in operations with the enemy, the 
sucoeas of wliicli 1 must say dqiended on tliein, they have Imd notliing to eat, 
while the Spanish anny have had plenty* There is no man tliat docs not acknow- 
ledge, even general Cuesta liimself acknow'lerlges, the justice and propriety of 
my conduct in halting now, or in eventually withdrawing; and I can only aay, 
that 1 never saw an army so ill'^ated in any country, or, considering that all 
depends upon its operationa, one which deserved good treatment ao much. It 
is ridiriiloiui to pretend that the country cannot supply our woata. The 
French army is well fed, and the soktiers who ore taken in good health, and 
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well supplied witli bread, of which indeed tliey left a small magaxine behind 

them.” 

Su* Arthur had intimated in good time — had afterwards intimated repeatedly 
-^that, unless his wants should he supplied, he would only march up to Tola- 
vera, and would not go beyond the Alherche ; and now, amid continued starvar- 
tion and neglect, Victor chased away, the line of the upper Tagus penetrated, 
and the communication with La Mancha ofd with Venegas* corps laid open, he 
felt that everything he had engaged to do was fully done. Nor perhaps had he 
acted quite prudently in engaging, under such forlorn circumstances, to do so 
nm(ii. He had, from the moment of crufising the Spanish frontier, led on the 
army on the sole, sleiidor, critical authority of the discretion which had been 
('ede<l to his own judgment : and, the instant he became pressed with difficulties, 
or began to a])preheiid disaster, he must have debated strongly with both 
Ills humanity and his coiu'agc wliethor he should not immediately counter- 
march. “No man," said lie, “can sec his arms |>erish by w'ant without feeling 
for them; and must particularly must he feel for them when he knows that 
Tiiey have been brought into the country in which this want is felt by his 
out! act, and on his own rcs])oiisibilit} , and nut by orders from any supeijiDr 
authority.” 

Cuestu, notwithstanding Sir Arthur's determination to halt, continued in 
high blood. Sir Arthur's order to the British ai'iny to return to their camp did 
not in the slightest cool him. Sir Arthur e\en expostulated with him, long and 
(amestlv, as to the risk he would incur by going alone, and as to the probability 
that Victor would he reinforced, and w'ould turn and tear him ; but the expostu- 
lation had no effect. Cuesta doggedly imagined that Victor was off in full 
flight; and, as if his own sudden release from letliarg}’ w'ere exactly like a 
hound's release from the Icasli, be thought on];y of the swiftness with which lie 
might n rrtake the chase. Awns went his columns, and away went himself, 
i>\er tlte Alherche and on toward Madrifl, as if the} expected to run over the 
French in tlie veiy streets of the capital, or “ us if they were alone to be obstruct- 
ed by the iron barrier of the Pyrenees.” But being deficient in “ scent,” as well 
as ill higher qualities, and ni>t knowing the precise direction which “the game” 
liad taken, the} broke into tw'o separate masses, the one going right toward 
Madrid, the other going eircuitoiusly toward Tulodo, both so eagerly outrunning 
all prudence that they w'ere at length obliged, next aftenioon, to take post 
tor mutual support, the former as main-body at St. Olalla, the latter as 
advanced-guard at Torrijos, just in time, as several historians have sarcastically 
remarked, to discover that they had been pursuing a tiger. 

^ Arthur Wellesley guessed well how the chase would end; and hod. hn 
been a splenetic man — ^bad he even been capable of wishing to see folly ch ao t iiaBd 
at the espetisc of hloodslied — he woukl not have felt aony that the old Spniord 
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was BO .obstinatelj rushing into the tiger’s claws. But he roflected only on the 
imperilling of Cuesta’s soldiers, the endangering of Sir Robert Wilson’s corps, 
the entangling of his own army, and the damaging or ruining of the whole war; 
and — ^heedless of having announced a determination not to cross the Alberche-*- 
he promptly sent forward General Slierbiouke with two divisions of infantry 
and a brigade of cavalry to Cazalegas, a place on the road to Madrid, nearly 
midway between Talavera and St. OAilla, there to communicate in case of need, 
with Sir Robert Wilson, and to stand in readiness to (‘over the expected retreat 
of Cuesta. 

King Joseph heard, at Madrid, on the 22d, that Wellesley and ('uesta were 
in front of Victor, and that Sir Robert Wilson was at Esc'alona. Leaving only 
three thousand men to guard the capital, he instantly S(‘t out, with all the rest of 
Dessolles' troops there, to 8iip)K>rt Victor. At Na\ ul-Cai*noiro, he got notice that 
Victor was retreating toward Toledo, and turning them to the hdl, he dus(‘ended tlie 
Ghiadarama by way of Vargas, and on the 2.')th effected a junction with him in 
the vicinit}’ of Toledo. Sebastiani, in the meanwhil(‘, w:i8 withdrawing all his 
corps, except altont three thousand men, from the border^ of La Maiu'ha. Nor 
did he find the task, in the slightest degree, cither difficult or dangerous. For 
Uie Central Junta, in spite of standing pledged to su])port Wellesley and Cuesta 
to the uttermost, in spite of having formally ap]>roved their phiii of operations, 
and in spite of all intelligent rt'g.ard to the general results of the war, but with 
an idiotic selfish cniining, ]H‘rfectly akin to the imbecile absurdities with which 
they inaugurated their administration, iinugiiiing that Venegas* army might 
advantageously be held intact, either to curb Welle.sUw and C'uesta's pride in 
the event of victory, or to prot(*ct the government from imiiiiiient peril in the 
event of defeat, had sent late secret ordei’s to Venegas to draw off. Selaistiani, 
therefore, marched in good time, and in ]K‘rfect safety, to the ]>oint of (‘oneentra- 
tion at T(^edo. So that on the evening of the 2.5th, the French forces, behind 
the Guadarama, within a few' miles of Cuesta’s advanced guard, comprised 
nearly fifVy thousand effective soldiers, with ninety ])ieees of artillery. The 
Cfgnmand was iiominally assumed hv King tlosepli himself, but was practieully 
widded by Marshal Jourdan, the elilef officer of the King's staff. 

Cuesta became aware of his danger on the affernoon of the 25th, and gave 
oiriers to be ready to retreat next morning. But so early as two o'clock on 
that morning, the French were in motion to assail him ; and they R])eedily drove 
liis cavaliT from Torrijos, and pursued them to Alcnbon. Tliere, on a plain. 
General Zayas stand in battle array, with four thousand infantry, tw'o thoownd 
cavalry, and eight pieces of artilleiy. The French horse came steadily on, in 
defiance of a cannonade, and were steadily received. But when the head of 
the French infantry approached, the Spaniards gove vray, and were soon in head* 
long ffiglit, with the French hone at their heels. Their panic was of the worst 
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kind, nunotis to all order, foil of eontagioiu inflnenoe, and waa in the fiur way^ 
partly 1^ force, partly by infection, to throw the main body of the army at 1^ 
Olalla into rout. But the Duke of Albuquerque, who had asked and obtained 
Guesta's permission to stand ready at St. Olalla for instant action in any form, 
advanced at the head of three thousand fresh cavalry, threw himself between the 
fufptives and their pursuers, and showed such determined frant as to win tinm 
fur both the routed division and the main body to make some progress along tlm 
road toward Talavera. The Fi'ench, on reaching St. Olalla, relaxed their 
efforts, halted their main body there, and, with the exception of a few cavalry 
posts, did not that day push their advanced-guard farther than El Bravo. 

Yet in spite of the exei*tions of Albuquerque, in spite also of the halting of 
the French, the contusion of the fleeing army did not diminish, but went on in- 
creasing, till the divisions of (Tcneral Sherbrooke, marching out of Cazalegas, in- 
terposed across its rear. No fewer than about four thousand soldiers were that 
day lost to (''uesta, — many of them by slaughter, but vastly more by cowardly 
dispersion. Multitudes of the fugitives also outran the great bulk of the army, 
and fleeing past the British camp, lay down behind it to re-collect their courage 
The bulk of the army rested tor the night on a meadow, on the left bank of the 
Albei‘che, immediately above its influx to the Tagus; and even next morning, 
on marching into position beside the British, notwithstanding tlie hours which 
had passed for restoring order and enjoying repose, it exhibited, in utmoai 
piuturesqueness, the appearance, which Albuquerqiie indignantly said always 
characterised it, of a rabble upon a pilgiiinage.’* From amidst clouds of 
dust,** says Major Leith Ila}r, who beheld the scene ftom a commanding part of 
the British position, ** disorderly chattering assemblages of half-clad, halfHurmed 
men, became occasionally visible. Again, regiments marching in perfect order, 
— cavalrv', staff-officers, bands of musicians. — flocks of sheep and bullocks,-— 
artillery, cars, carriages, and waggons, varied the animated, confused, and sin- 
gular scene on which we gazed, — forgetting for the time that all this was inti- 
mately connected with our veiy existence. The Spanish army, notwithstanding 
this confusion, had not tlie ap|ieanince of being pressed by the enemy in its ^ 
treat; nor did the scene we now witnessed differ much from that it would have 
presented under more favourable eircumstuncos. The battalions marched in 
tkeir best order; but with all this qualification, it w'us still a Spanish army^— 
ill-commanded, ill-appointed, moderately disi'iplined, and in most respects ioe^ 
fkdeiit.*’ 

Nftt one jot of Cuesta's disaster took Sir Arthur Wellesley by surprise. He 
fully expected it all, and busily employed himself in doing eveiything he ooukl 
to leaaen and repair it. He even went far on the way, at the head of Shev^ 
brooke*s dfviaions, to meet the routed army; and receiving from Cuesta, thvmii^ 
0*Don<v)n, a note of the preceding evening, intimating the intention to 
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he jUnmptly wtvito iti Wfff to O^DoiKjti,^'^ I am of opinian that the heat tfain^ 
whieh can happen wonhl he that the enemy ahonld attack na. I ahaU | 
General Cueata, aa far aa in my power, nhother he aiovea to i 
to Talavera.** He aaw, in fiict, from comparing the seeming Aper of the 
Frendli with the position and ciicumstancos of the allwid army, thn a pitched 
battle at Talavera was almost certainly at hand; ai^4leefflt^8tly demted evei^' 
moment of his time and every particle of his enow to cverjnRI^lClracticable 
preparation, which might contribute to make the battle a victoiy. 







CHAPTER XXTV. 


Taa MIMTART BTRBNOTH OF THE TRACT AROUEO TALAVERA— SIR ARTHUR WbLLBBLET*! RATTLj^ 
FOUTXOir THERE— THE AliFAMCB OF THE FERHOH FROM BT. OLALLA— THE BATTLE OF TALATERAji^ 
THE BDFFERIH&B OB THE VICTORB AFTER THE BATTLE— THE ARRIVAL OF BUEVORCEMEMTB OR 
BATILR-BIELP— OFIKIORB REBFEOTIHO TRB BATTLE. 


The valley of the Tagus, for a great way both above and below Talava^'CCnn- 
prises only a narrow strip of low ground, and has rough, rtrong, monutelnoua 
sides. The tributary streams which intersect it, also, flow mostly between steep 
and rugged banks, and in directions not much diflerent from that of the Tagus. 
Some parts of the left sido of the valley, below Talavcra, are such powerfhl fiot- 
nesses that the military possession of the nearest passages of the river gives not 
the slightest command over the contiguous districts of country. The tract 
around the confluence of the All)erche and the Tagus is a grand militaiy key 
in tlie valle>, locking up everything below it, on the one hand from Madrid and 
the north-west of Spain, and on the other from Toledo, La Mandia, and Gfra^ 
nada. Hence was this place made a pivot of operations at the French invasion 
of the Peninsula; hence also was it the chosen spot for covering Madrid against 
the expected advance of the allied armies under Sir Arthur Wellesley and Qas* 
|ral Cuesta; and hence, too, was it a desirable place for these armies to raoeiva ' 
'tneWntmigited shock of battle from the concentrated corps of Victor, Sehaa* 
fiani, a^dMisolles. 


uuesu; ana nence, too, was it a aesiraoio place tor tnese armies to raonva 
'tneWntmigited shock of battle from the concentrated corps of Victor, Sehaa* 
fiani, a^dllpolles. 

Bat,%i]|^appily, it djij^ot msess within itself any good or even touraXiAa 
ground for strou^te^-airay. B|a he^tuj^jj^ictor had occupied on ihe 
lefr bank of the ShflEe Mtoed for hiflpItaHIhat stream in kis front; bat 

they were a^ndranc^anamt a help, at the time, and necessarily continuad to 
be so still, to^is anta^nists. ||^i| Arthur Wellesley pronoi^ed the porition 
occupied by the allied armies onflUlpight of the 22d and 23A:» m one of the 
worst possible; and he busily employed the time of Victor's and Guesta'a ab- 
sence, first in vain searches for a better one, on the other side of the Albatoha, 
even so for as ten or twelve miles onward; and next in anxious exertioos to 
Qovar every possible advantage in the tract around Talavera, and to turn it to 
the utmost possible account. He was here, as at Boli^a, amid vale and mom^ 
tain, bat nnder a total inversion of circumstances for the exercise of his geoniit ' 
for tbevfr ho was the assart, with a q|m|read series of ravines andcidgea 
before him, inviting the tteest play ; while here he wiu to be 
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as8ail0df in ihe flat bottom of a angle vale, with the moontaina on both aides so 
near and oontinuoas as to confine all his attention to the mere arena of 
pected ooAflict. 

He thought at first to fortify the heights on the left bank of the Albercbe, 
with the view of occupying them as an advanced post; but he abandoned that 
intention, — ^probably because there was not time to carry it sufficientfy into exe^ 
cution. The meadow on which Onesta bivouacked on the evening of the 26th, 
extends from the lower part of these heights to the Tagus, but is so small, so 
low, so completely commanded by the heights, that it barely accommodated the 
fugitive multitude for the night, and possessed not an atom of fitness for the pur- 
poses of combat. The highway from both Madrid and Toledo to all places in 
Bstremadura crosses the Alberchc at that meadow, and passes down the near 
vioinily of the Tagus through the town of Talavora, — situated, as we formerly 
noticed, along the brink of that river, about three miles below the influx of the 
Alberehe. The Alberche was fordable at several places at and above the mea^ 
dow, and could be crossed at these places, as well ns at the bridge, by masses of 
military; while the Tagus, throughout the neighbourhood, was so deep and broad 
in the stream, and- so impracticiible on the farther bank, as necessarily to confine 
all the coming conflict to the Talnvera bide. 

A wood, with a large house called the Casa Salinas in its centre, occupied 
an expanse of flat low ground, along the right bank of the Alberche, from a 
point about two miles above the confluence with the Tagus. The tract thence 
to Talavera and onward, is nearly level ; and the ])art of it farthest from the 
Tagus was open, while the part nearest the Tagus, particularly in the vicinity of 
the town, was intricately occupied with cork-trees, olive-woods, vineyards, and 
endosures. A large mound rises right on a line with the upper end of the town, 
at the distance of nearly a mile; and a strong redoubt was in the course of being 
constructed on it by the British, but could not be finished in time for efficient 
service. A series of round, steep hills, extending nearly in a line with one an- 
other, but not fused into a range, or even very closely connected, runs from the 
Alberche, parallel to the Tagus, at the distance of from 2 to 2^ miles from the 
hitter, BO as to flank the w'hole tract of low land, down to a point below Talavera. 
The most conspicuous of these hills, possesung also a broad tabular summit, is 
situated nearly on a line with the mound of the redoubt, at the distance of rather 
more than a mile from it; and was datined to be the grandest object of conten- 
tion, the scene of the sternest struggle for victoiy, the place of the highest efiorts 
of tact and braveiy, in the approaching battle. A strip of low ground or din^^e, 
ftxnn halfi-a-mile to tliree-fouiths of a mile wide, lies beyond the series of hills^ 
in a direction parallel with them and with the Tagus. A brook, the Portma 
rivulet, tnveeies the part of that dinf^ behind the chief hill, along a deep gnl- 
lay, nmdered invisible, in even the near neighbouriiood, by profuse rank herbn 
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Mnd theiii tvining sharply to the right, runs past the upper base of the hill, 
aud into an open channel, away to the Tagus immediately above the town. A 
range of lofty rugged mountains screens all the opposite side of the dingle, and 
extends thence in continuous mass both upward and downward, dividing the 
vale of the Alberche from the vale of the Tietar. 

The advantages of this tract for a defensive battle-field were few, feeble, and 
scattered, and wore all likely to be well known to Victor. Yet Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, though possesung but a few hours for the purpose, worked a better 
eombination out of them than some able generals have found in the choicest 
positions of either natural or artificial strength. He determined to form his 
battle-firont in a line from the Tagus at the upper end of Talavera to the hill of 
the Portina rivulet. The Spaniards he resolved to place on the right, from the 
Tagus to the redoubt, so that they might enjoy all the defences of the olive- 
grounds, ditches, mud walls, and other obstructions around the town ; and the 
British he resolved to place on the right, from the redoubt to the summit of the 
hill, so that they might bear the brunt of the whole action, and might possess 
full scope for preventing the enemy from passing along the dingle to strike in 
the rear. He strengthened the naturaUy strung front of the right of the position 
with breastworks and felled trees, blocked up every acce&sihere to the town, and 
placed a powerful battery under the walls of a convent to command the high- 
way frx)m the Alberche ; so that all the part of the line from the Tagus to the 
redoubt became nearly impregnable, — a dense series of wood and works, behind 
which the Spanish troops were likely to find little more to do than, safely and 
easily, to repel desultoxy and unconnected attacks. The rear of that part of the 
line, also, was supported by a large house in a wood, admirably situated, in the 
event of a defeat, to facilitate the orderly retreat of the whole allied army to the 
main roads toward Arzobispo and Oropesa. The redoubt was occupied by ten 
guns. The hill on the extreme left was assigned as the key of the whole position, 
with a strong fine body of infantiy to occupy its summit, and powerful masses 
of cavalry to take post behind it, and to sweep, at the proper jimctures, round its 
base. The dingle between that hill and the range of mountains was not taken 
into account in aligning the battle-field, for the two-fold reason, that the hill 
seemed certain to command it completely on the hither side, and that the moun- 
tains appeared too distant to be of any consequence in the expected acti<m. 

On the arrival of Cuesta at the meadow on the evening of the 26tib— his 
army fetigued, dispirited, bewildered, and otherwise in their worst possible con- 
dition, — and the ground at that place too confined to give them tolerable accom- 
modation, so exposed as to lay them entirely open to every practice of the enei^, 
and utterly destitute of any circumstance which could reassure their courage,— 
Sir Arthur Wellesley urged him to pass on to the position which he had 
prepared fbr him at Talayera. But the old Spaniard was in one of his fits cf 
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obrtiniu^y and would not listen. Sir Arthur then dilated, expostulated, and 
entreated — dwelling specially on the perilousness of the place — all to no purpose. 
Cuesta pretended that to retreat any further would dishearten his troops, — as if 
they had not been disheartened to the last degree already,— or as if their 
marching three miles more, in perfect safety, to a strong post beside tlie British, 
would not rather raise their spirits ; and he said he would remain where he was, 
and fight the French on the meadow. Sir Arthur could make no impression on 
him that night ; yet went to him again at dawn, and renewed his entreaties ; 
but even then did not succeed, till seconded by the appearance of the enemy’s 
van-guard in the distance, and the preparations of Sherbrooke to retire. Cuesta, 
inwardly yielding to the eloquence of the French array, gave at length a sullen 
outward assent to the British hero's expostulations ; and going a few minutes 
afterward to his staff, to acquaint them uith his change of purpose, proudly 
remarked that he had first made the Englishman go doa n on his knees,” — 
meaning by these haughty terms to intimate how grandly he had asserted his 
own dignity,” and how meanly he had induced Sir Arthur to tmeUe. Poor old 
man, in that hour of aaful destinies, when the welfare of all the millions of his 
countrymen was trembling in the balance, how frightfully like a devil's was his 
pride, and how sublime were the condescension, disinterestedness, and generosity 
of Sir Arthur ! The S])anish troops, rising up in red haste frcui their bivouac, 
sped on to Talavera in the style of grotesque confusion which we noticed at the 
close of the preceding chajitcr ; and so adinirabl} had the ])ositiun there been 
prepared for them, tliat tliey at once walked into it with the same precision as 
wheel goes into wheel in a machine. 

Sir Arthur, now assuming the command of both unnies, ])ut them ready for 
the shock of battle. Mackenzie's di\i8ion and a brigade of ca\aliy' he placed in 
the wood of the Casa Salinas, near the Alberche, sup|K)rted b^ aiiotlier brigade 
of cavalry in the adjacent open ground, to covci the retrograde movement of the 
Spaniards and of Sherbrooke's advanced corps. All the Spanisli infantry were 
placed in two lines along the right of tlic allied position, and were supported 
behind by their own cavalry. A bngade of British light cavalry was posted on 
the left flank of the Spanish cavalry, directly behind the great redoubt. Camp- 
bell's division was formed in two lines adjacent to the left of the Spanish firont, 
so as to be continuous writh it from the redoubt. Sherbrooke's division took post 
in one line next to Campbell’s, and was destined to be supported in form of 
second line by Mackenzie's division, on the latter retiring from the vicinity of the 
Alberche. Hill’s division was appointed to occupy tlie left of the whole position, 
and to form with convex finont round the crest of one half of the hill overlooking 
the Portina rivulet ; but by some accident, it did not reach tlie tableau of that 
important height till the very instant of receiving the onset of tlie enemy. 
The two brigades of cavalry temporarily serving with Mackenzie, were destined 
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to be placed, where also the perk and hospitals were placed, in the rear of 4he 
hiU. 

*<The British and Germans under arms that day were somewhat above 19,000 
sabres and bayonets, with 30 guns. The Spaniards after their previous defiMt, 
could only produce from 83,000 to 34, (XK); but they had 70 guns. The oooa* 
bined army, therefore, offered battle with 44,000 infantry, nearly 10,000 cavalry, 
and 100 pieces of artilleiy; and the French were coming on witli at least 80 
guns, and, including the King’s guards, nearly 50,000 men, of whom above 
7,000 were cavaJiy. But what a difference in the quality of their troops 1 The 
French were all hardy veterans; while the genuine soldiers of the allied army 
did not exceed 19,000.” Let it be remembered, too, that when the Spaniards 
were stronger and only Victor's corps was in front. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
thought that ^Hhe chances of a battle were not much in our frvour;” and see 
how great he must have felt the odds against him, now that the Spaniards had 
been so much weakened, and that Victor, Sebastiani, and King Joseph were 
all coming on ! 

The French began their march from St. Olalla before day-light on the 27th, 
— ^first the cavalry under Latour Maubourg, and then in succession the corps 
of Victor, the corps of Sebastiani, the royal guards, and the reserve. They 
arrived, about one o'clock, at the high grounds on which Victor had formerly 
lain encamped; and they thence descried the clouds of dust raised by the allied 
armies in forming into position; but were hindered from seeing the armies 
themselves by the great intervening masses of forest. Victor, however, in virtue 
of his intimate knowledge of the localities, inferred accurately from the clouds of 
dust what the position was which they were assuming; and under the guidance 
of his advice. King Joseph resolved to attack them on the instant, and ordered 
Victor's corps to march against their left, the cavaliy against their centre, and 
Sebastiani's corps, supported by the guards and the reserve, against their right. 

About three o'clock, the divisions of Lapisse and Ruffin, having forded the 
Alberche, marched in two columns into the wood of the Casa de Salinas. No 
picquets had been pushed forward from General Mackenzie's position there; and 
the light companies of the hostile columns took the British by surprise, and 
threw their two front battalions into confusion. The columns came furiously on, 
drove these battalions almost headlong before them toward the open ground, 
and so increased their confusion that one part of the battalions fired upon an- 
other. Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the moment of the onset, was on a tower of 
the Caaa far the purpose of observation, and, seeing his men fidter befiue the 
rush of such overpowering numbers, descended in all haste to marshal up resisb- 
ance to the foe, but had barely time to mount his horse and gallop off from ihh 
very midst of the melee, and so made a narrow escape firom being taken p^iaonar. 
The 45th regiment and a battalion of the 60th, however, stood in unbinikat 
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cm^ and on Sir Arthur appearing in the midst of them, the odier battalions 
rallied, all the infantry showed steady fight, and all, with the cavalry supporting 
them, feu back in good order to the left and centre of the main position. Their 
loss, daring this sharp affiur, which has been called the combat of Salinas, 
amounted to about four hundred men. 

As the day wore on, the enemy made rapid preparations on the right bank 
of the Alberche^ for a general attack on the whole of the allied position. Victox^s 
corps, in particular, issued early from the forest, with all its artillery and light 
cavaliy, rapidly crossed the adjacent part of the open ground, advancing with 
grand military display close up to the left of the position, took possession of the 
height directly in front of the Portina hill, and promptly opened thence a heavy 
cannonade on the nearest part of the British line. Sebastianfs corps at the 
same time, but more slowly, advanced toward the Spaniards; and being unable to 
discover, through tlie olive-yards and enclosures and breastF^works, where or how 
they stood, sent forward the light cavidiy to provoke them, by pistol-shooting, 
to unmask their fi^nt. The Spaniards did not then, in any ]>ropcr sense of the 
word, sustain any attack; they could not even be more than veiy slightly an- 
noyed by anything which the horsemen, amid such dense obstructions of the 
ground, were able to do; yet they replied with as fierce volleys of musketr}' as 
if twenty or thirty thousand French infantry had been close at them; and in a 
few seconds, just as Sir Arthur Wellesley rode up to put a stop to such useless 
waste of ammunition, several battalions of them, including the artilleiy-men, 
unanimously took fright ** at the sounds themsehes had made," and fled ))ell-mell 
to the rear, the infentry throwing away their arms and the ai’tillery-men carry- 
ing off the horses. The rest of the Spanish line also trembled under the con- 
tagion of the panic; and tlie French columns, hearing the rush and seeing the 
confusion, were anxious to attack. But the obstructions in front of most part 
of the Spanish line seemed impenetrable, — the main road, the only open part, 
was instantly flanked by British squadrons, ordcied prom])tly up to defend it, — 
and all the Spaniards who stood their ground gradually reacquired composure, 
and began to ^e fire where it was wanted ; so that the French, after making a 
few attempts, and sustaining some losses, retired in disorder. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, on witnessing the Spanish panic, must have sustained 
a stsggering shock to hu belief in the tenableness of his position, and an enor- 
iBODS accession to his anxiety respecting the issue of the battle. The event 
made a powerful impression on him; insomuch that, on afterwards comparing 
it with the general recent history of Spanish armies, he conduded that Spanish 
soldien had an absolute habit of running away,” that they could not be 
depended on in any action, and that co-operation with them in the field, on the 
port of a Britidi army, was periloas to everything which British soldien hold 
deer. And on officially amxonncing these conclusions on the 2!itii of August to 
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Lord Costlereagh, he said, " This practice of ranning away, and tfavowii^ off 
annSy accoutrementSy and dotbingy is fiitai to everythingy OT««^ wg a rBassainl^ 
of the men in a state of naturoy who as r^nlarly perform the man omv r a 
the next time an occasion offiais. Nearly two thousand ran off on the erening 
of the 27th from the battle of TalaverSy not an hundred yards from *1»« plare » 
where 1 was standingy who were neither attacked nor threatened with an attadty 
and who were frightened only by the noise of their own fire. They left their 
arms and accoutrements on the ground; their officers went with them; and they 
and the fugitive cavalry plundered the baggage of the Brituh army which had 
been sent to the rear. Many others went whom 1 did not see.*' 

So very many others went that the total number is stated by some historians 
at ten thousand. The redoubtable O’Donoju, who figured so grandly in the 
previous councils of the campaign, was among the foremost of the ftigitiTes. 
Even Cuesta himself shrunk some distance toward the rear. Nay, some of the 
British officers themselves were very visibly struck with consternation, and dis- 
graced their uniform.’* A sublime commencement of a great battle I Brilliant 
encouragement to the British hero! If, at the first sight of the enemy, abont 
one-fifth o£ the whole allied army fled for nothing, and the rest were seriously 
incommoded by their flight, what might be expected when all the Fren^ ibroea 
came thunderingly on ! ** The greatest part of Cuesta's runaways," says Napier, 

fled as far as Oropesa, giving out that the allies were totally defeated, and tha 
P’rench anny in hot pursuit. Thus, the rear became a scene of incredible dis- 
order. The commissaries went off witli their animals; the paymasters carried 
away tlieir money-chests; the baggage was scattered; and the alarm spread fiar 
and wide, (’uesta, however, having recovered from his first alarm, sent many 
of his cavaliy regiments to head the fugitives and drive them back; and a part 
of the artilleiy, and some thousands of the infantry, were thus recovered daring 
the night. But in the next day’s fight, the Spanish army was less by six 
tliousand men than it should have been, and the great redoubt in the centra 
was silent for want of guns.’’ W e may add that, after the dose of tha battle, 
Cuesta was so ashamed of the panic, so indignant at it, so determined if possible 
to prevent anything similar to it in future, that he took measures to put to 
death by lot one tenth of all tlie fugitives who had been brought back, — thal^ at 
the earnest entreaty of Sir Arthur Wellesley, he was induced to pardon nino- 
tenths of the wretdied men on whom the lots for punishment fell, — and, Aal^ 
even aflor this act of mercy, about six officers and thirty private solditm mt* 
executed. 

At sunset on the 27tli, the Spanish part of the allied position still oentinued 
in confusion, and the Britiah part of it was still not fully formed. Goksi^ 
Donkin’s brigade, which stood next to the Gorman legion, was, at that time, 
the only force upon the important hill on the extreme left; and Ganocal 
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Hill’s brigade, which had been appointed to occupy the main part of that hill, 
was only at the great redoubt, on its movement toward the hill from the olive- 
groves. Victor, who continued to play with his guns upon Donkin’s brigade 
and the German legion, thought the opportunity favourable, especially with the 
additional masking aid of twilight, to attempt to gain possession of the hill, and 
thereby turn and overwhelm the British left. He accordingly ordered the division 
of Lapisse to move against the German legion, and the divisions of Ruffin and 
Villatte to move against Donkin’s brigade, — ^the former merely to make a feigned 
attack, with the view of engaging the legion’s attention, and the latter to tread 
Donkin down, and to take possession of the hill. The assault on Donkin was 
tremendous; and thougli gallantly repelled along all his front, was so broad as 
to outflank him ; so that strong parties ot‘ tlie assailants went past him, and got 
full footing on the tableau. General HUl arrived at that critical juncture, and, 
while in tlie act of giving orders to the officer at tlie head of his column, was 
fired at by some troops on the crest of the hill. Supposing these to be British 
stragglers firing at the French, he rode up to them, and did not discover his 
mistake till his horse’s bridle was suddenly seized by one of the foremost. The 
General broke tlie man’s hold, spurred furiously tlic horse, and, after a second or 
two’s gallop down the descent, w'us at the head of General Richard Stuart’s 
brigade, consisting of the 48th regiment, the first battalit u of detachments, 
and the 29th regiment. He instantly led them up the hill, and restored the 
battle. 

The charge was a fierce one, and is described as follows by Leith Hay, who 
was present with the 29th: — “ It was now nearly dork. We were approaching 
the base of the hill when a shaq) fire issued from the leading reghuent, which, 
although assailed in its progress, continued to advance. The 29th was formed 
in column of companies, at quarter distance. The 48th and battalion of detach- 
ments met with a formidable resistance, and were driven buck at this critical 
moment, 'upon which the safety of the arni^ depended. The 20tli was ordered 
to advance at double quick time. Tlie leading company crowned the summit 
previously to receiring the enemy's fire. A considerable body of French were 
now in possession of the height. Thekr numbers rapidly increasing, the drums 
beat the p(u de charge; while at intervals voices were heard, some calling out 
that th^ were the German l^ion, others not to fire. Jt was so dark that the 
blaze of musketry alone displayed the forms of the assailants. The leading com- 
pany of the 29th poured in a volley, when close to the bayonets of the enemy. 
The glorious cheer of British infantiy accompanied the charge, which succeeded. 
The rest of the regiment arrived in quick succession, forming on the summit a 
ckise cedamn, which speedily drove everything before it. The enemy was 
poshed down the hill, abandoning the level gronnd on its top, tUekly tovoowd 
with deed bodies or wounded men.” 
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But ibe Frandi tbiu zepelled were only a part of Ruffin's dmsioii. The rest 
of that division and the whole of Villatte's division had got entangled in the ra- 
vine of the Portina rivnleti and did not arrive^at the British position till sene 
time after the repulse of their comrades. Their arrival was equivalent to a new 
attack^— stronger and fiercer than the former. All the strength and tact and# 
bravery of both Stuart's brigade and Donkin's brigade were needed to withstand 
it. ‘^The fighting," says Napier, became vehement; and in the darkness, ftie 
opposing flashes of the musketry showed with what a resolute spirit the struggle 
was maintained. The combatants were scarcely twenty yards asunder, and for 
a time the event seemed doubtful. But soon the weU-known shout of the Brit- 
ish soldier was heard, rising above the din of arms; and the enemy's broken 
troops were driven once more into the ravine below. Lapisse, who had mean- 
while made some impression on the German legion, immediately abandoned his 
false attack; and the fighting of the 27th ceased. The British lost about 800 
men, and the French about 1,000 on that day." 

Victor, on reporting his failure to the King, proposed to make another and 
stronger attack on the hill in the morning. The King demurred; but, learning 
at the same time that the right of the allied position, though wholly occupied by 
the Spaniards, was far too strongly fortificid to admit of being hopefully assailed, 
— ^that the left, besides possessing little natural strength and no artificial strength, 
was open to bold manoeuvring from the dingle on its flank, — and that Victor, on 
account of his intimate knowledge of the ground, felt high confidence in the 
result of a morning attack upon the hill, — he at length assented. Victor, ac- 
cordingly, spent the early hours of the night in making a new disposition of his 
force, — planting his guns in one mass on the height confronting the British hillj 
but in such situation as not only to that hill, but to command the dingle, 

and obliquely to sweep the ground of the German legion and the guards, — and 
placing Villatte’s division in rear of this artillery, Ruffin's division in advance of 
it, with one regiment close to the ravine, and Lapisse’s division on a swelling 
ground or low tableau opposite the German logion and the guards. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, also, as soon as the second combat on the hill was over, suspecting 
rightly that another and fiercer one would occur in the morning, ordered vp 
artillery to the hill, and pointed out in person where to place them in batteiy. He 
likewise looked minutely to the disposition of General Hill's brave division reand 
the crest of the hill, and so improved the massing of the cavalry on the low ground 
behind that they might be ready to come into action with the utmost effideiMay-. 

Hie weary warriors, oil both sides of the field, now stretched themsdvcs un 
the award to catch whatever sleep they could. But even those who were meet 
phlegmatic and least disturbed got only a fitful feverish repose. The BiitUi, 
besides being resUess with fatigue and micited with watdiiulnesB, were wan end 
wakeful with hunger. The cavaliy lay beside their saddled steeds, with Itheir 

3f 
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lirkUs» round thdr amiiy uid the inikntry lay either singly with their firelocks 
in their grasp, or in small gronps with their muskets in piles at their side. A 
oertain solemn stillness pervaded the night, yet was often and startlingly broken. 
*‘Both sides were on the alert and alarm; and in different parts of the field, the 
videttes of each army were sometimes fired upon by their own countiymen, being 
mistaken for enemies. Whole battalions of tlie enemy got into the British line, 
some crying that they were Spaniai'ds, some that they were German deserters. 
The trick was soon discovered; and in the reception which they met with, it is 
not unlikely that many a poor German, who really intended to desert, lost his 
life. These night engagements were caiTied on with the must determined fuiy; 
the men, after they had discharged their muskets, frequently closed, and fought 
with the butt-end.’* 

The loudest interruption to the stillness of the night, like the great signal 
<fisgrace at the commencement of the battle, was from the Spaniards ; and, like 
that disgrace, arose from nothing. It was a thundering peal, chiefly from small 
arms, but mingled also with cannon-shot, commencing at midnight, and con- 
tinuing about twenty minutes. ** It was not,” says lioith Hay, “ the straggling, 
desultory, yet distinct reports of light tuiKtps, but a roll of musketry that illumi- 
nated the whole extent of the Spanish line. It wais one discharge ; but of such 
a nature that 1 have never heard it eqnalitHl. It apjicared not to be returned, 
nor was it re|jeated. All again liecame silent. A false nlann had occasioned 
this tremendous vollex ; but we were too distant to ascertain what had produced 
the violent irruption, or how many of our allies had thrown away their arms, 
and fled, after having delivered a fire suflicientiy formidable to have shaken the 
best and bravest troops.” 

About day-break on the 28th, Ruffin's division, followed by Villatte’s, moved 
in two masses against the hill, the one directly against its front, and the other 
along the dingle against its flank. Their advance was covered by a furious 
cannonade, so well-aimed and steady, as to hweep away entire sections of the 
British ranks, and oblige others to lie prostrate behind the crest of the hill for 
dielter. But when the head of Ruffin’s columns approached the toji of the ascent, 
the French guns were veered against the British centre, the prostrate ranks of 
Hiirs division sprang to their feet, the voice of Sir Arthur Wellesley at the head 
of Stuart’s brigade directed and animated the troo]>s ; and just when the fere- 
most of the French seemed in full hope to set foot u)X)n the summit, a shattering 
voU^ WM ponred upon them which no troops but the bravest would have with- 
rtood. A desperate straggle of about forty minutes ensued,— the antagonist 
feroes in .dote grips, almost man to man or group to group, the ranks in many 
jdaees broken, the furious combatants swinging to and fho like a shrubbery 
diaken the breeae. But at length the French front seemed all to waver, ahd 
Sir Arthur Wdleslsy ordered a charge. 
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"With a tremendoiu Bhont the ri|^t wing of the 29th and the entiM i^***i«*— 
ef the 48th rushed like a torrent down, hayonetting and sweeping hack the 
enemy to the brink of the rivulet. In the pursuit, all order was speedily lost 
The men advanced in small parties, destroying those of the enemy who had Bot 
ensured their safety by flight. At this moment, when the whole valley vim, 
filled with troops, in all the confusion attending the eagerness of pursuit 
column of French infantry appeared close upon the right fiank of the pursuAiy 
fiudng towards the irregular mass. It became necessary to collect the pursuers, 
to form a front, and to charge these fresh assailants. Tliis was, by great exertion, 
accomplished. Broken as they were, an irresistible impetus had been given, 
and the enemy’s column followed the example of those who had mounted the 
hill at the pa9 de charge. So completely were these attacks repelled that the 
British infantry were quietly collected in the ravine and marched back to the 
height, without being seriously assailed.” Had the British cavalry, at the 
moment of the general repulse, been at hand to do the work of pursuit, they 
must, in the circumstances, have done it with most deadly effect ; but they 
had retired during the night for water and forage, and had not yet been able 
to return to their post. 

The French promptly resumed their cannonade, for the twofold purpose of 
covering their beaten brigades, and of galling the British battalions on the hill* 
They also sent out light troops both to hold the ground in front of Victor^B main 
body, and to occupy a position on the skirt of the inountains, on the opposite 
side of the dingle, on a line with the British lefV. Sir Arthur Wellesley now 
saw that they attached more importance to the hope of turning his flank through 
the dingle than be had counted on ; and he used all possible promptitude to 
strengthen, as much as possible, his position there. He asked from Guesta a 
reinforcement of artillery, to be placed upon the hill ; and though only two 
pieces were sent, these proved of decided service, being vigorously feught by 
their Spanish gunners. He likewise obtained from Cuesta Basseoourt’s dividoa 
of infentry, and posted it on the skirts of the mountain, to confront there the 
French light troops. He also brought up his oifvnn principal mass of cavalry 
firom behind the hill to its outer skirt, with the leading squadrons looking up thp 
dinf^e. And while he was making these arrangements, the Duke of Alb|k 
querque, the commander of the Spanish cavalry, having found that ho ooaUI 
render no service on the right of the allied position, and having obUuned Gueefea^e 
perminion to move his masses to the left, arrived just at the proper moment to 
reoeive Sir Arthur’s instruetionB to take post behind the British cavalry ; so that 
an array of horsemen was suddenly formed on the menaced point, six lines in 
d^ttfa, and v»iy formidable in bravery, — the British cavalry brigades hei^g 
very brilliant ones, and the cavalry corps of Albuquerque having so r ec e ntly 
proved ile high superiority to the Spanish infantry in riie afiatr of St* (KeUlu 
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AJftiyr the grand repulse in the morning, the French firing gradually elack-^ * 
ened ; and about nine o’clock it totally ceased. Both the French and the Britirii 
were then fittigued with the struggle, and began to sink into languor under the 
intense heat of unclouded sunshine ; and, as if by tacit mutual consent, though 
really on account of indecision on the part of the French generals whether to 
continue the battle, and on the part of Sir Arthur Wellesley whether to become 
the assailant, they suspended hostilities during about three hours, and abandoned 
themselves to refreshment and repose. An incident of a rare kind then took 
place. ** During the pause, both armies went to the Portina rivulet for water. 
The men approached each other fearlessly, threw doiivn their caps and muskets, 
chatted to each other like old acquaintances, and exchanged their canteens and 
wine-fiasks. All asperity of feeling seemed forgotten. To a stranger they 
would have appeared more like an allied force than men hot from a ferocious 
confiict, and only gatliering strength and energy to commence it anew. But a 
still nobler rivalry for the time existed. The interval was employed in carrying 
off the wounded, who lay intermixed upon the hard-contested field ; and to the 
honour of both be it told, that each endeavoured to extricate the common suffer- 
ers, and remove their unfortunate friends and enemies, without distinction.” 

The French generals held high consultation whether to renew the fight 
or to retreat ; and they at length were induced to decide for the former, chiefly 
by despatches which arrived at the moment. Sir Arthur Wellesley, sitting on 
the summit of the hill wliich had been the scene of such terrific conflict, keenly 
scanned their ranks, ready to rise up and assail them if they should withdraw, 
or to stand firm and repel them if they should again come on. About one 
tfclock, he observed their battle-array forming round their eagles, — heard their 
signal-drams rolling along their is hole line, — saw unmistakeable indications of 
an immediate assault, with nearly all their force, upon his left wing ; and at that 
solemn and most critical juncture, he received a message sihich, in such circum- 
stances, would have dismayed almost any man but himself. <*The Spanish 
camp,” says Napier, ** was full of confusion and distrust. Cuesta inspired terror 
without confidence ; and Albuquerque, whether from conviction, or instigated 

momentaiy anger, just as the Frendi were coming on to the final attadc, 
sent one of his staff to inform the English commander that Cuesta was betraying 
him. The aide-de-camp, charged with this message, delivered it to Co^el 
Donkin, and that officer carried it to Sir Arthur Wellesley. The latter was 
intendy watching the movements of the advancing enemy. He listened to this 
somewhat startling message without so miu^ as turning hu head ; and tfaa% 
drily answering, * Very well, yon may retnm to your brigade,' continned his 
snrvsy of the French. Donkin retired, filled with admiration of the impern 
tarfaeUe reaolotion and quick penetration of the man.” 

About two ifdock, t^ French generals were ready fine their tramendoaseii^ 
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ieL All ^eir infiintiy were ditposed in fbar columns of attack,— one to aalwl 
the Britidi right, another to move np the dingle, with the view of tnming the 
British left, the third to assail the brigade of guards in the British centre, and 
the iourth to make another attempt against the Portina hill. Part of the 
cavalry was stationed in reserve; part was stationed on the main road in front df 
Talavera, to hold the Spaniards in check ; and the rest was variously disposed 
to support the onset of the infantry. A number of guns were distributed among 
the divisions ; but the chief mass remained on the height opposite the Britidi 
left, in such situation as thence to sweep the whole British line. 

All the four columns came simultaneously on, with clouds of skirmishers in 
their front, preceded by a shower of shot, thick and swift as a hail-storm, from 
all their artillery. The British hero could not be everywhere in person ; but he 
had so inspirited his men as to be everywhere in animus ; and he watched so 
piercingly the probabilities of greatest peril, as either to anticipate them, or to 
be promptly at hand to apply a remedy. He stood on the hill, scanning 
the whole scene along his own line and all the enemy’s columns, — ^watched 
there the crash of collision, — and moved thence only to rush to the first point, 
and the next, and the next, where his immediate presence seemed most needed, 
to give brisk encouragement or prompt command. ** On that memorable day, 
he thought calmly amid the thunder of the battle, — saw on every side what was 
wanted, and where and when ; and, superadding to the dauntless bravery of his 
men his own moral courage, he achieved a great success.” 

Sebastiani’s corps, well supported by dragoons and by the Kinf^s nwri ^Ve, 
assailed the great redoubt, the point of junction between the Spaniards and the 
British, and the entire front of Campbell’s division. ** The^ were received with 
such steadiness, that, until close to the British regiments, not a shot was fired 
on them. But then came the volley, fatal and true, followed by the firm 
charge, by which they were effectually repulsed.” Campbell made dreadftd 
havoc upon them, and deprived them of ten guns in battery, yet did not venture 
far in pursuit, but retired to his position witli unbroken line ; so that th^ 
speedily rallied, and came on again. But they encountered such a storm of riiot 
from both artillery and musketry, and were struck so sharply in flank by a regi- 
ment of Spanish horsey that they soon got into disorder, and fell confusedly hack. 
Two Spanish battalions also gave brave active aid against them. Thus was the 
British right victorious and secure. 

The cdumn for tnming the British left, and the column for assailing the 
Portina hill, — ^the former under Ruffin, coming along the dingle, and the latter, 
under YUlatte, marching direct toward the hill, — ^presented an imposing aspect 
Sir Arthur Welleslsy, tiie instant he descried their object, gave orders to Anson^i 
hrigaide of cavalry^ nesMisting of the 28 d light dragoons and the first Gertniur 
huissiii to ebaige the head of the columns, and check their advance. 
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Mneaf* Mys Major Sherer, " were promptly and bravely, bnt not intelligenily, 
obeyed. Neither was the tme moment taken by this brigade, nor was it kept 
in hand as it advanced. So that, coming upon the brink of the Portina ravine^ 
which lay between the assailants and the assailed, the formation of the squadrons 
Was bndeen, and the 23d, being in full career, plunged down into the ravine, 
receiving as they did so the murderous fire of the French squares, and fell over 
each other in wild disorder. But the gallant men whose horses yet kept their 
feet, sponed strong up the opposite bank, and Major Frederick Ponsonby 
rallied and led them onwards, nothing daunted by this perilous mischance. 
They passed between the French squares under a hot fire, and fell upon a 
brigade of French chasseurs. But their combat was not nith these alone; for 
some Polish lancers and Westphalian horse rode also against them; and the 
heroic 23d, leaving more than half their numbers on the field, effected the 
escape of tlieir brave remnant by passing again at speed tlirough the intervals 
of the French columns, and making for the foot of the mountain, where the 
Spanish division of Bassecourt was in observation. Nevertheless, though tliese 
bold horsemen were overpowered, yet was their heroism rewarded; for the 
enemy desisted from their attempt to turn the British left.** Villatte’s column, 
indeed, moved on as before against the hill; but Ruffiii*s column was practically 
overthrown. 

The column against the centre was led by Lapisse; and this culninn and 
yiUatte’s came on with fearful grandeur. The vast mass of artilleiy behind 
them did terrible execution. Gaps lai'ge and many wrere made m Sherbrooke’s 
ranks. The columns approached with a velocity and power as if they meant to 
rival the action of the guns. They struck the British line with a crash of 
braveiy which would have instantly overwhelmed any troops except well dis- 
caplined ones, of the highest heroism. But the goaids were exactly such troops; 
and, being roused by the fruy of the assault to do tlieir utmost, they did it, — 
did it at once and firmly, w ith such grand efiect tliat, in a few seconds, all the 
assailants were in disorder and falling back. Then, in the flush of success, the 
guards got into uncalculating ardour, quitted their line, rushed furiously after 
the foe, and did not stop their deadly pursuit till they became perilously en- 
tangled among the flank-fire of the French batteneb, the glittering firont of the 
Fkaneh supporting columns of dragoons, and even the rallying masses of the very 
fiigitives whom they seemed to be driving to annihilation. The guards wore 
much broken by the mere eagerness of the pursuit; for ^ who has ever seen an 
unbroken line preserved in following up a successful bayonet chaigeT*’ Bnt 
they became trebly broken when Lapisse began to rally; and soon th^ were in 
coofiiiion, bullying heck like a med uu^ towax4 the ground whieh they bed «o 
inoonridcrately quitted. That wee a solemn moment, — ^wiib tbe whole emitra 
of the Britiab porition in suefa high pwril; and was renderad mart so by tba aiN 
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eamstaiice that^ daring the effiur of the goerdsi the Qemun legion inuiMdiiitelly 
on their lefty between them and the brigades on the hill, was nndergoing Mveni 
treatment, and so faltering before it as to yield ground. 

Bnt Sir Arthur Wellesley had detected the very first omen of the peri], hiul 
was energetically applying a remedy. He stood on the summit of the hill at 
moment of Lapisse’s onset; and, discerning at once that the guards were teo 
hot, and were likely to be betrayed into dangerous keenness of pursuit, he iit« 
stantly ordered round the second line of General Cotton’s brigade of cayaliy, 
and led down in person the 48th regiment from the hill, to cover the anticipated 
difficulties of their retreat. Let what followed be told by the author of “ the 
Bivouac,” who was present with the 48th: — We came on at doable quick, and 
formed in the rear by companies; and through the intervals in our line, the broken 
ranks of the guards retreated. A cIcmo and well-directed voUey from us arrested 
the progress of the victorious French; while, with amazing celerity and coolness, 
the guards rallied and re-formed, and in a few minutes advanced in turn to sup- 
port us. As they came on, the men gave a loud huzza. An Irish regiment to 
the right answered it with a thrilling cheer. It was taken up from regiment to 
regiment, and passed along the English line; and that wild shout told the 
advancing enemy that British valour was indomitable. The leading files of the 
French halted — ^turned — fell back — and never made another effort.** 

It was oven so. The moment of greatest peril, in the long series of mortal 
struggles in that most hardly contested field, was speedily followed by complete^ 
decisive, final victoiy. ** The advance of the guards, to tlie extent to which it 
was carried,” was afterwards officially pronounced by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
** nearly fatal to us;” yet through means of the support which he so promptly 
led forward, it suddenly recoiled into perfect triumph. The re-repulss of 
Lapisse, after his rally against the guards, amounted to a stunning repulse of 
the whole French line. ** Sebastiani’s corps beaten back on the left, with the 
los<> of ten guns, was in confusion ; the troops in the dingle, amazed at the fwri- 
ous charge of the 23d, and awed by the sight of four distinct lines of cavalry, 
still in reserve, remained stationaiy; no impression had been made on the hill; 
Lapisse himself was mortally wounded; and at last, his division giving way, the 
whole army retired to its position, from whence it had descended to the attaoki’* 
« At this moment,” says Lord Londonderry, “ our troops were successfiil i|l 
all parts of the field, and it needed but a forward movement on the part of the 
Spmiards to render the victory of Talavera the most decisive of any upem record* 
Had it been possible to bring them up firom the right of their line, to gain fay 
rapid marching the Alberche, on which the enemy’s flank appeared, one half ef 
the French army must have been sacrificed. But, unfeitunately, this could net 
^ done. The Spaniards, miserably discipUued, and totally unBocastemed 
change their formation in the foce of an enemy, were immoveable. Thm they 
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they had been originally drawn up; and to attempt any manCtetfrt^ 
howWB f aimple, would have served only to throw them into confiukmi without 
h^ing prodnctive of any good efFeot. The consequence was that the enemy wetn 
enhUed to commence and to continue thei$ retreat in excellent order, carrying 
Hff with them much of their artilleiy, the whole of their wounded, and the 
greater port of their materiel. We could not venture to fi>llow, for even yet 
they more than doubled us in numben; and they escaped in better plight than 
usually attends an army which has suffered a repulse so decided and so bloody*** 
Sir Arthur Wellesley beheld the close of the fight from his favourite station 
on the hill. He had returned thither immediately after reassuring the guards; 
and there he remained, earnestly scanning the whole field, till the enemy was in 
fidl retreat. Not a shot or a weapon had hitherto touched him, throughout the 
thousands of perils of his military career, with the exception of a spent ball on 
the knee at Seringapatam; but nois, in hit. hour of greatest victory, a missile 
hit him on a vital part, just with sufficient force to give him a strong admonition, 
that he owed all his protection to the covering care of the Divine hand. That 
he WES ever hit at all, even to the end of his life, has often or indeed generally 
been denied; so that we shall state the fact in Leith Hay*s words: — After 
serious attacks had ceased on all parts of the line, and even the light troops had 
become more distant. Sir Arthur Wellesley was seated, with some officers of his 
staff, upon the south-eastern ridge of the hill, observing the retiring columns of 
the enemy, when a musket-ball struck him on the breast with sufficient force to 
give a severe and painful blow without penetrating.** 

The battle completely ceased about six o'clock. But scarcely was it over, 
when a conflagration burst out w'hich seriously distracted the attention of the 
victors. Owing to long drought and excessive heat, the rank herbage was 
almost as diy as tinder, and the very foliage of the shrubs was keenly inflam- 
mable. Ignition took place from the blaze of some cartridge-papers; and a 
broad strong sheet of flame spread with prodigious rapidity over great part of the 
field. Those of the wounded who lay on the outskirts of the conflagration 
managed to crawl away, or were carried off by their companions who had escaped 
unhurt; but not a few of those who lay in the inner parts of it, and who had 
only anch wounds as would soon have yielded to time or to the surgeon, perished 
In flames before they could possibly be extricated. 

The total loss of the British during the two days* fighting amounted to fi,4Sd. 
TIim loss comprised Oenerals Mockensie and Langworth, 38 other offioers, 88 
sergeants, and 789 rank and file killed on the spot, — ^three general officers^ 198 
otiitf officers, 165 sefgeants, and 3,558 rank and file wounded,— and 9 offioen^ 
15 aeigeants, and 629 rank and file missing. The total loss of the Spaniards, in 
MIW and wounded, was returned at the time by their own authorities ut u|f- 
wards of 1,800; but the oorrectness of the return was very mueli doubted by the 
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witnesses of the battle* The total loss of the French was 1]j< 

the victors at fully lOyOOO; but was officially returned by Jourdan and Semele 
at only 7,889,— comprising two generals and 944 other persons killed, 6,294 
wounded, and 156 made prisoners. In addition al^ to the ten guns taken front 
them by Oeneral Campbell, the French loft on the field ten guns and a numbBT,, 
of ammunition-waggons and tumbrils. 

The Spaniards, on the whole, behaved well throughout the 28th. The gxuat 
body of them, indeed, were allowed by the enemy to lie quite inert ; so that they 
served little other purpose than to aid the natural and artihcial strengths of the 
place, in holding the ground between the British and the river, so as to prevent 
the enemy from making any attempt to turn the British right ; but they served 
that important purpose to perfection. And the forethought of the British hero 
in turning such a worthless rabble to such excellent use was not a small stroke 
of his genius. As to Bassecourt's division at tlie foot of the mountain, the great 
bulk of the cavalry under the Duke of Albuquerque, the small body of Spanish 
artillerymen on the hill, and the Spanish re^ment of cavaliy who assisted Gen* 
era! Campbell against Sebastiani, Sir Arthur Wellesley officially declared him- 
self well satisfied \>ith their conduct.** The Spaniards, also, had the good sense 
to admire the display of Britihh bravery throughout the contest; while Cuesta 
was so lione^st as to extol it n Ith high eulogy. But, in other res^iects, particularly 
amid the sufferings and privations of the British, during the night and day after 
the battle, the bcha\ iour of the Spaniards was brutal. 

The night of the 28th w as cold and damp, in chill sad contrast to the bright 
hot day. The British, with their crowds of wounded, lay down where they had 
fought, fbw of them faintly refreshed with a very scanty pittance of coarse food, 
wnultitudes unable even to obtain the luxui^^ of a mouthful of water, and all in 
such pain from their casualties, or in such distress from their fatigues and priv»« 
tioris, as to be able to catch but little bleep. Many throughout the night, too, 
were necessarily employed in taking care of the worst of the wounded ; and all, 
during the next two da^s, w*ero busied in establishing hospitals, in gathering up 
the debris of battle, and in repairing the disasters of tlie camp. Neither Cueita’a 
army nor the inhabitants of TaJavera, though both possessed considerable means,, 
would render them assistance. Cuesta*s army had come into tlie field on the 
27th well provided with food, yet would not now give any of it to the starving 
victors; and the inhabitants of Talavera, on fleeing across the Tagus at tha 
commencement of the battle, had left large stores of corn in their granaries^ 
which they found at their return on tlie 29th uninjured, yet would not part with 
any portion of them to the victors, “for eitlier love or money.** Nay, so sborU 
sighted, so inhuman, so savage were they that, even on the 31st, Sir Arthiu^ 
Wellesley, while still lingering at their heartless town, was obliged to say, in % 
letter to Mr. Fxere, “ It is positively a ftict that, during the last seven day^ thp 
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Britiflh army have not received one4hird of tlieir provisions, — ^that, at this , mo- 
ment there are nearly four thousand wounded soldiers dying in the hospital in 
this town from want of common assistance and necessaries, which any other 
country in the world would l^ive given even to its enemies, — and that 1 can get 
no assistance of any description from the country. I cannot prevail upon them 
even to buiy the dead carcasses in the neighbourhood, the stench of which w'ill 
destroy themselves as well as im.” 

The starved, iaint, weary victors, while collecting the valuables on the bat- 
tle-field, removing the wounded, and burning the dead, not only received no aid 
from Cuesta’s soldiers, but were annoyed by their ruffianism and obstructed by 
their rapacity. Yet so enduring was Sir Arthur Wellesley that, in spite of all 
this, he presented to the Spaniards the twenty guns w hich he had taken from 
the French, and made no other com])laint or ramonstrance than in the following 
gentle terms, on tlie 1st of August, to O’Donoju: — “ During the action of the 
28th, many of the horses of our dragoons and of the nrtiller;y strayed, and were 
taken possession of by the stragglers from the Spanish arm\, who were in the rear 
of the towm. I see English horses, with short tails, in ])ossession of many of the 
Spanish troops; and I shall be vciy much obliged to you if you will urge Gen- 
eral Cuesta to give an order, that all persons ha\ing in tlusr possession English 
horses, or horse appointments, such as saddles, bridles "'1 ^uld take them to 
the English ca%'alry lines fortliwith. 1 also understand, that on the morning of 
the 29th, when our officers and soldiers were engag(‘d m eolh-cting the wounded 
and in buiying the dead, the arms and accontrements of both were collected 
and carried away by the Spanish tio^ips. The i*onsequence is, that as our 
soldiers sliall Fe(’o^ cr in the hospital, we shall lm\e no arms or accoutrements 
fiur them. 1 shall be \ery much obliged to (Tcneral C'uesta if he wiH given 
orders, that all English arms and accoutrements of infantry' m.'iy be lodged at the 
convent of St. Goroniino.” 

On the 29th, however, in their hoiu* of need, the British on the l)attUs.field 
were cheered and assisted by the arrival of General Robert I'l'aufurd's brigade 
firom Lisbon. These troops had marched twenty miles on the preceding da^, to 
a point about sixty-two miles from Talavera, and hud bivouacked tlicre fur tlie 
Dight, when intelligence reached them that Sir Arthur W ellesley was on tlie 
fve of a battle. They were in lieavy marcliing order, each man carrying from 
fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his shoulder ; the weather was oppressively 
hot, and the country through which they had to pass suffered under a scarcity 
of water; yet, after a brief halt, they resumed their march, with a resolution not 
to halt again till they reached the scene of action. They soon met crowds of the 
Spanish fugitives, w'ho had fled from Talavera in the panic of the previous after- 
noon, and who were now declaring that the allied army was beaten,* that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was slain, and that die French were in hot pursuit. But the 
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bngade, indignant at the behaviour of these cowards, only felt more to get 
forward,— quickened their pace, — and m about twenty-six hours, losing only 
seventeen stragglers b} tho way, crossed the battle-field in compact order, and 
immediately took charge of the outpost duty Their march was one of the most 
remarkable ever known to hibtoiy 

The victors of Tala\era, from almost the moment of their becoming mastei^ 
of the battle-held, could scarcely but feel that th(v had achieved a bamen 
victoiy They obtained no advantage o\er their enemies, except vanquishment 
on the spot, no sympithyhum their allies, except verbil panegyric, and no 
alleviation, in anyway whatever, of tlicir own gnevous pi nations And, as 
we shall see in next chaptei, they actnalh, in the very midst of their victory, 
though they knew it not, wete undei tlie influence of circumstances which 
produced a speedy total ic verse of fortune, so as quickly to transfer them from 
the situation of vie teas to the situation of the vanquished A question, therefore, 
afteiwaids arose whether, aftci all their vietoiy was a victory and that ques- 
tion was inswered iii the iiegitive, with the accompaniment of many an mve(>> 
five igainst Sir Arthur Wellesley, even to the ridiculous amount of construe^ 
tively calling him fool and blockhead, by not a few of tlie oppositionists to the 
Bntisli goveinmeiit of the da> both in the walks of commerce and in the high 
places of parliament He ncc m iv a few opinions upon it, gatheicd firom various 
qutrters both neai the event and tow aid the piesent time, be not unmtoresting 
to our 1C ideis 

C uestd. 111 his uffaeiul account of the battle, savs << The cmnduet of the British 
general in-cliicf, Sii Aithur AN ellesle\, and that cf the oflieers under him and of 
Ills soldieis weie abene all piaise 1 have seen the enthusiasm with which these 
faithful allies have in copious streams poured forth their blocxl in defence of our 
libert} and no linguage ran adcquatelv expiess the sentiments of gratitude 
with which oui bi Lists aie animated \\ itli tlic highest satisfaction I have 
noticed m\ army hailing our companions for the victoiy obtained, andminglmg, 
in exclani itions indicative of the warmest affection, the apjallatives of our 
country and oui lawful King with those of oui powerful and generous allies " 
Jomiiii, the great histonan of I teneh imhtiry achievements, says, “The battle 
of Talavera at once restored the leputation of tlie Bntish army, which dunng a 
century had declined It was now aseci tamed that the Knglish inflmtiy could 
dispute the palm with tlie best in Luiope !Mi Windham, who usually spoke 
ill opposition to the British mimsti} of the time, but was charmed for once onl 
of his party views by admiration of oui hero s exploits at Talavera, said, in 
the course of a parliamentai^ debate ufum the subject, — “The unprodnetivw 
consequences of this victoiy— for a victory it was, and a glonons victory— weri 
not to be pi\t in comparison with the military renown which bir Arthur WeHei^ 
ley Iwd gained Ten or fifteen years ago, it was thought on the continent that 
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Wiifiglit do sooiothing at sea^^that an Englldiinah was a^ aoiil'of'soai^liBalar 
but oar army was oonsiderad ‘as nothing. Our achievomants in 'Eigfpb 
entitled us to the name of a military power; the battle of Maida confirmed 'itf 
and I would not give the battles of Vimiero, Oaromna, and Talavera fisr awbaW 
archipelago of sugar islands.” f 

Sherer says, The truth is, Talavera was a very great and a very important 
victory. The future fate of the war hung upon tlie issue of that struggle.*^ 
Maxwell says, No Peninsular triumph brings with it more glorious reminls- 
oences than the hard-fought field of Talavera.” Napier says, There is nothing 
more memorable in the histoiy of the Peninsular war, nothing more creditobln 
to the personal character of the English chief, than the battle of Talavera, con- 
sidered as an isolated event.” And again, <<This battle is as one of hard honest 
fighting; and the exceeding gallantry of the troops honoured the nations to 
which they belonged. The English owed much to the general’s dispositions, 
and something to fortune. The French owed nothing to their commander ; but 
when it is considered that only the reserv'e of their infantry were withheld from 
the great attack on the 28th, and that coiii«equcntly above thirty thousand men 
were closely and unsuccessfully engaged for three hours with sixteen thou- 
sand British, it must be confessed that the latter proved themselves to be truly 
formidable soldiers; yet the greatest part were raw men, so lately drafted from 
the militia regiments that man}’ of them still bore the number of their tormer 
regiments on their accoutrements.” And Alison says, ** The glorious battle of 
Talavera was the first for a centuiy past in viliich the English had been brought 
to contend on a great scale with the French: and in its lustre it equalled, in its 
ultimate effects exceeded, the far-famed days of Cressy and Azincouit. In vain 
the mercantile spirit, w'hich looks fur gain in every transaction, and the viru- 
lence of faction, which has ever accompanied the noblest events in histoiy, 
fastened on this far-famed field, coroplainea of the subsequent retreat, and 
asked for durable results from the laurels of 1 alavera. These cold or selfish 
calculations were answered by the exulting throb of cveiy British heart; 
the results asked for were found in the subsequent glorious career and long 
continned security of England. Far from eveiy generous bosom be that frigid 
spirit which would measure the importance of events only by their immediate 
gvns, and estimate at nothing the lasting effect of elevation of national feeling I 
Character is the true strength of nations: historic gloiy is their best inheritance. 
When the time shall come that the British heart no longer thrills at the name 
of Talavera, its fruit will indeed be lost, for the last hour of the British empire 
will have struck.” 

But what were Sir Arthur Wellesley’s own opinionsT These are well worth 
being quoted, both for their own sake, and for sake of the racy language in which 
they are expressed. Writing on the day after the battle to Mr. VUliera, he 
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bttilfi was a »oet deafKiate one. Our loss has been my gieM; 
thatf o£ the enemy larger. The attack was made principally upon the British^ 

vho twere on the left; and we had about two to one against us^ fearlul oddal 

But we maintained all our positions, and gave the enemy a tenMe beating.** 
And writing, about four months after the battle to his old fiiend Malcolm j||| 
India) he said, ** The battle of Talavera was certainly the hardest fought of 
modem days, and the most glorious in its result to our troops. It is lamentable 
that, owing to the miserable inefficiency of the Spaniards, to their want of exer* 
tion, and the deficiency of numbers even of the allies, much more of discipline 
and every other military quality, when compared with the eliemy in the Penin- 
sula, the glory of the action is the only benefit which we derived from it 
But that is a solid and substantial benefit, of which we have derived some good 
consequences already.** 
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m AVTAHCB OF lOULT INTO B8TBEMADUUA— THE RETROOBKBBtON OF WELLEBLET AND CDBBTA TO 
OEOPB8A— THBIB BKTBEAT THENCE TO THE AEFf BANK UP THE TAOU8— THE 8TATB OF THE 
BB1T18H BOBPITAL AT TALATERA— THE COMBATB OF ABZOBIBIH) AN1> ALMONACIO— TUB 8BPABA- 
nON OF THE FRENCH FOECE8 IN EBTBKMADUBA — ^THE COUBAT OF BANOB. 

On the 30th of June, Soult, \plicn at Zamora, received from Buonaparte at 
Ratisbon a despatch conferriiij^ on him a })arainoui)t coininand over the corps of 
Key and the cur])S of Mortier, and instructing him to concentrate tliese corps 
with his own for a decisive course of action against the British. This led to the 
relinquishment of Gallicia, which never was regained by the French in the sub- 
sequent progress of the w'ar; it led also to the weakening of tlie French hold 
upon all the rest of the nortli of Spain, particularly upon the important province of 
Asturias; and as tlic mcasui'e niunifcstly sprang from appreciation of Sir Arthur 
Wclleslpy*s high generalship — or, what amounts to the same thing, fram appre- 
hension of the great deeds he seemed likely to achieve — ^both the measure itself and 
these consequences nf it must be regarded as results of Sir Arthur’s operations 
against Soult and Victor. Buonaparte, indeed, not only appreciated our hero, 
but penetrated his designs, — saw with the instinctive glance of a master-strategist 
the course of hostility he was most likely to pursue, — and therefore said to Soult 
in the des])atch, — ** \V cllesley w’ill probably advance by the Tagus against Madrid; 
in that case, pass the mountains, tall on his flank and rear, and crush him.” 

Soult w'as for some time liindered by ignorance res]»ectiiig Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s designs, by the recusancy of Ne^, and by the timidity of King Joseph, 
from adopting active measures. He was not certain till the 13th of tluly that Sir 
Arthur meant to operate by the line of the Tagus; he did not succeed till about 
the same time in inducing >«ey to become pro}>crly obedient to him; and he 
* then wished to confound Sir Arthur by besieging C’iudad Rodrigo, and marching 
direct thence to Lisbon, but was obliged by King Jose])h to prefer the scheme 
of moving over the mountains to assail the allied army in the rear. He tlien 
ooncertod his plans, concentrated his forces, and commenced his operations with 
great vigour; and sent 8])ecial despatches to Madrid, recording his proceedings! 
explaining his views, and earnestly exhorting the King to keep the allied army 
in mere play without striking it, till all the five corps, Soult's, Key’s, Mortier's! 
Victor’s, and Sebaatiani's, together with Dessollea’ division, should stealthily 
close round it like a net, and suddenly capture or kill it to a man. This was a 
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bright sdiGine; and but fi>r Joseph’s folly and precipitancy^ it might have bfi^ 
carried far toward execution. 

On the veiy day on which Sir Arthur Wellesley crossed the Tietar to effect 
his junction with Cuesta, Soult liad collected at and near Salamanca, in full 
equipment for the most active service, with their cavalry-posts pointing to the , 
pass of Banos, not fewer than fifty thousand effective fighting men. Yet neitbif 
then, nor for twelve days afterwards, neither through the Duke del Parque, ner 
through Beresfbrd, nor through the guerillas, nor through the peasantiy, nor by 
intercepted letters, nor in any other way, did Sir Arthur obtain the slightest 
intelligence that any enemy was threatening him in the rear, he, all the while, 
thinking that Soult continued to lie harmless at Zamora, that Ney continued to 
be fully (xxsupied in Gallicia, and that the forces in the valley of the Tagus, be- 
yond the Alberche, were the only ones with whom he had to deal. 

Soult communicated easily and rapidly with Jose]>h by way of Avilg. He 
was in close concert with him at the time when the concentration of forces took 
place behind the Guadarama. He vnrote to him at that time, to entreat that no 
blow should be struck, at least that no general battle should be given, till noti- 
fication were sent of the three corps being all in compact march past Plasencia. 
He hurried forward the corps with all jKtssible speed, and kept up frequent com- 
munication across the countiy with Joseph, nothing doubting that he would 
descend from the mountains upon the rear of the allied anny like an overwhelm- 
ing avalanche. Beresford, however, was hanging on his flank, the guerillas 
w’ere annoying him, the population were fleeing before him, the villages on his 
line of march contained neither food nor forage; so that, owing to the waste of 
time in beating off skinnishers, and in scrambling for subsistence, he did not 
reach the pass of Banos within several days of the time that he expected. A 
doubt of his being able to get promptly forward w as one reason, though there 
were other and stronger ones, for Joseph’s yielding to the wdsh of Victor to give 
immediate battle to the allied army on the 27th of July; and the arrival of a 
despatch, during the long pause in the action of the 28th, stating that the three 
corps would still not reach Plasencia for several days, was the reason for Joseph's 
determining at that juncture for renewed action rather than for retreat. 

At the close of the battle of Talavera, the combined beaten army of Joseph, 
Victor, and Sebastian!, rested for some hours among the woods along the right 
bank of the Alberche. But tow^ard the morning, they crossed the river to the 
heights which had formerly been occupied by the corps of VictOT; and before 
six o'clock, they were all ensconced in that strong position. Sir Bobert Wilson, 
who, throughout the 28th, had hung on their rear, in the vicinity of Cazalegos, 
now returned to Hscalona; and as they supposed him to have about fifteen riioeN 
Sand men, though he really had only about four thousand, they foh some moh 
easiness lest he should assail Madrid. Venegas also^ though hitheite obeying 
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the Junta’s foolish instructions to hold off from c&<»pention vdth Ouesta ai^ 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, yet on the 29th pushed his advanced posts to Axmnjues 
and the vicinity of Toledo, and on the next day, on hearing of the victory of 
Talavera, adopted active measures to pick up any advantages of it which might 
foil in his way. On the night of the 29th, Joseph marched with Sebastiani’s 
corps and with the reserve to St. Olalla; and thence he sent a division to pro- 
tect Toledo. On the first of August, he marched to Dlescas, a place on the road 
between Toledo and Madrid, with short and easy access to Valdemoro on the 
road from Aranjuez to MadSrid, and to Mostoles on the road from Escalona to 
Madrid, and tlierefore sen'ing well as a central point to cover the capital against 
both Venegas and Sir Robert Wilson. Victor, in the meantime, was left with 
all his corps on the strong ground on the left of the Alberche, to watch the allied 
army at Talavera; but becoming strongly suspicious that Sir Robeit Wilson’s 
position at Escalona was sendiig as an advanced-guard to conduct that army, by 
way of some ford on the Alberche, toward Madrid, he removed, in great alarm, 
on the 2d of August to Maqueda, sending also notice of his movement to Joseph, 
and proposing a concentration of tlieir forces at Mostoles. This last place is only 
twelve miles from Madrid ; so that, in spite of all the prodigious delay and blun- 
dering and countenrorking which had arisen from the weak councils and the 
bad faith of the Central Junta, the very heart of the French usurpation was n ell 
agitated by the blows of the campaign. 

Sir Arthur Wellesle}’, in the mennnhile, continued to be fully occupied at 
Talavera in exertions to obtain food for his army, and requisites for his wounded, 
and to counteract the absurd, ruinous, pertinacious, military policy of the Cen- 
tral Junta. lie had been arrested, in his career toward Madrid, simply by the 
Junta’s bod faith in not supplying his army with proxisions; yet, though that 
bad faith continued to be as bud as ever, insixinuch that still no bread could be 
had, and even meat was becoming scarce, he was suddenly inx oked, amid the 
vety fomine and gore of the battle-field, by Don Martin de Garay, the mouth- 
piece of the Junta, to rise up, rush on, and chase all the French from the Penin- 
sula. So insane a demand, at such a moment, could not fail to test both the 
temper and the firmness of Sir Arthur to the uttermost. How did he meet itY 
’^It is not a difficult matter,” said he, ‘*for a gentleman in the situation of Don 
Martin de Garay to sit down in his cabinet and w^rite his ideas of the glory which 
would result from driving the French tlirough the Pyrenees; and I believe 
there is no man in Spain who has risked so much, or who has sacriftoed so 
much, to effect that object as 1 have. But I wish that Don Martin de Garay, 
or the gentlemen of the Junta, before they blame me for not doing more, or 
impute to me beforehand tlie probable consequences of the blundera or the indii- 
cretion of others, would either come or Send here somebody to satisQr the wants of 
our Imlf-starved armv', which, although they have been engagrd for two deys^ 
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ilww defeated t«ie 9 i.their. ntimben in the serviee lof fipaui^ have not b li n d 
tq,fi4. / 1 po9itiY«ly wiU toot mote, ii»j more, 1 vdU dupeise my army, till 1 am 
imiqdied with provUiotoa taed means of transport as 1 oi^jbt to be." ' 

PnithcL^Oili of July, Sir Anthnr, for the first time, raoeited a hint thai ha 
jeftmy was likely to menace himiin the rear. But that hint was comprised 
in ^ i|iteUiffe>ioe, that rations had been ordered at Fuente Roble tbr a 
oorps of, about 10,000 an 12^000 men, on its march frum the valley of Hie 
IjOnnes to the paes of Banos. 8ir Artliur did not and could not infer ftom k 
that more, 'at the utmost, than a single corps d'armeo was approaching; and he 
hoped that it might encounter some resistance firom tlie fierce which had behn 
sent to defend the pass, or that, on getting intelligenco of the battle of Talavcra, 
it might be induced to wheel round, and return to the place whence it came. 
Yet both he and Cuesta felt some anxiety about the defence of the pass ; and 
each urged tlie other to send aft‘ to it a strong body, to support the small one 
already tliere. Cuesta had originally undertaken to defend the pass ; he had 
wronged Sir Arthur by sending so small a body to defend it ; his troops, at 
present, were much fresher for effort and freer from duty than Sir Arthur^ ; 
and for all these reasons, lie ought at once to have sent oii6 of his divisions df 
infantry to the puss. Ue insisted, however, that Sir Kohert Wilson’s corps was 
the proper force to go^ though in the same breath he acknowledged how highly 
important a purpose that corps was serving at Escalona ; and because Sir Arthur 
firmly refused to send it, he chose to be firm also in refusing to send any Span- 
ish force. 

Next duy. Sir Arthur re-entreated Cuesta to send a division of mfantxy to 
tlie pass ; but without effect. On the 1st of August, intelligence was receked 
that the enemy had, without opfioBitioii, entered Berar, near the fufChdr 
extremity of the pass. On the 2d, early in tlie morning, Basseconrt's division 
wus at length, but now too late, (lent anxiously away. On thei same day, 
intelligence was received that the enemy had entered Plasencia, tliat tlie small 
body ftationed to oppose them at tlie pass had retired without firing a shot, and 
that dhe leader ot‘ that body had marc^hed upon Almaraz with the \iew of 
removing the bridge tlieie, in order to prevent the enemy from getting posseteion 
of the allied army’s line of oommunication with the Guadiana and witli Portugd, 
doam the left bank of the Tagus. Cuesta now fiillv saw his error, and fok 
amoowu, aa well he might, to do some great thing to retrieve it. ** GeneMd 
CueatV* agys Sir Arthur, << called upon me on that day, and proposed that half 
of the army ahould jneve to tlie rear to oppose the enemy, while the other half 
should .maintain the post at Tala^'era. My answer was, that if, hy half thto 
army, he meant half of each army, 1 could only answer that I was "leady ekhdf 
go nr to ati^ with the whole firiUHi army, but that I couM not diviifo <il. 
He then deairod me to choose whether 1 woidd go or stay; and 1 pfefonedrto 
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go, fimn thinking that the British troops were most likely to do the business 
effectually and witliont contest, and firom being of opinion, that to open the 
communication through Plasencia was more important to us than to the Spanish 
army, althongh very important to them. With tliis decision General Cuesta 
appeared perfectly satisfied.” Sir Arthur, however, with his usual fore-thonght 
and humanity, thinking it possible that, during his absence, Victor might 
return in great strength and com])el tlie Spanish army to retire, extracted a 
pjrqimiK from Cuesta that, if such an cneiit should happen, he would remove 
the British wounded along \vith his uriii^, and tliat, in the meantime, he would 
put all the carts which could be in ivadiness for their removal. This 
promise was readily enough made, but just as readily and shamefully violated. 

Sir Arthur marched, on the 3d, fi-om Tahuera to Oropesa. llis force 
amounted to 17,(K)0; but he was joined on the way by llassecourt’s di\ ision, 
who had been overtaken by a despatch, mjuesting him to iialt till Sir Arthur 
came up. The force of Soult was estimated by Sir Arthur at 15,000; and this 
ho had good reason to think he might overawe and iln\e back without a battle. 
But scarcely had he token gn)uiKl at Oropesa w hen, on the one hand, intelli- 
gence arrived from the country in front that Soult w as already at Naval-Moral, 
a place not more than eighteen miles distant, and on the other hand, despatches 
came from Tolavcra announcing that a bafrh of cunvnt offii lal lettei's between 
Soult, Jourdan, and Joseph had been intercepted, — tliut Soult’s ival force 
appeared from these letters to be at least 30,(K)0, — that .rus<‘]>h estimated Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s force at 25,000, — that Joseph and ^’i(•tol wciv about to 
wheel round to assail the allied army on the one suU‘, while Soult should assail 
It on the other, — and that Cuesta, alarmed at lu.‘ing thrcatimed both in front and 
in flank, and anxious to enter tiie coming contest side by side with the British, 
would immediately decamp from Talaicra and inarch forthwith to Oixipesa. 
Sir Arthur, taking into account how unifonoly and 'vilely and variously he had 
been thwarted from the moment of his entering Spain, might justly have felt 
much annoyed at every part of this communication; but he was annoyed most 
of all, or even mainly, at Cucsta’b apparent heartless disregard of his w*ounded. 
He wrote instantly to assuage his apprehensions, and to eiitix'at him to remain 
at Talavera, — beg, at all events, if lie would move, that he would move 
leisurely, and would send on bofui'e him the wounded and the baggage. But 
Cuesta was already on the march, leaving all the wounded behind, relinquisliing 
both them and the grand key-position of Talavera to the mercy of Victor, and 
di jnlting only how swiftly he could pn*cipitatc his own rabble ” and the British 
army into a battle with Soult. He was once morc‘ in his heroics ; so that he 
had then no capacity for a thought on any subject except fighting. 

The situation of the contending armies, at that moment, was rematkable. 
The nanow vallty of the Tsgus, from the Alagon to tlie Xarama, was oiewded 
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with them. The allie§ were in the middle, in temponuy separation from each 
other, and passing mto a complexity of counter^movements ; Sonlt was at 
Naval-Moral, Mortier at Plasencia, and Ney at Banos — all marching np i^ji^iist 
the allies ; and Victor was at Maqueda, Joseph at Illescaa, and Sebasti^ at: 
Valdemoro, all ready to move conjointly or separately, flankwise or riii ii iiiilliiM 
as contingencies might determine. << This singular situation,” observes NapM' 
« was rendered more remarkable by the ignorance in which all parties werS as 
to the strength and movements of their adversaries. Victor and tlie King, 
frightened by Wilson’s partisan corps of four thousand men, were preparing tO 
unite at Mostoles ; while Cuesta, equally alarmed at Vi(‘tor, was retiring from 
Talavera. Sir Arthur Wellesley was supposed by Joseph to be at the head of 
twenty-five thousand British ; and the former, calculating on Soult’s weakness, 
was marching, with twenty-three thousand Hpanisli and English, to engage 
litty-three thousand French ; while Soult, unable to ascertain the exact situation 
of eidier friends or enemies, little susj>crted tliat the j>n»v was rushing into his 
jaw*i. At this moment, the fate of the Peninsula hung by a thread, which could 
not bear the weight fiir twenty-four hours ; yet fortune so ordained that no 
irreparable disaster ensued.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the night of the 3d, had to think of the evacuation 
of Talavera, the starving condition of his army, the increasing starvation w'hich 
would arise from the arrival of the Spaniards, and the course of strategy to be 
pursued, in n*ferencc botli to the menaces of the enemy, and to the maintaining 
of communication with Portug-il. Ilis first caiv, how’ever, was about the 
wounded. He felt stuni; at (hiestu’s inhumanity and hreacli of faith in abaiK 
dnning them ; but had taken the precaution to leave orders with his ow'n ofBcem 
in chaige of them, to remove them at once toward Ansobisjx}, in the event of 
any great emergency ; and now he promjrtly sent off eveiy appliance within his 
power to aid in their removal. “ Cuesta’s arrangement,” says Lord London- 
dc'iy, ‘‘was a most galling one; and though literally encumljered with cars, 
the heartless Spaniard refiised to spare us more titan seven for tlie brave men 
who had fought and bled for liis countn'. The abandonment of the town was, 
as may be imagined, a heart-rending scene. Such of our poor soldiers as were 
ill a condition to move at all, crawled after us, some still bleeding, and many 
more with their wounds open and undressed. By indefatigable exertions, add 
by sacrificing a great deal of baggage, Sir Arthur Wellesley got together finiy 
cars, which enabled us to bring forward about tw'o thousand men; but tiiera 
were still hundreds left behind, all of whom, had Cuesta acted with humaaily, 
would have been preserved. It may easily be believed that such a scene, addail 
to ftie extreme distress which scarcity of provisions occasioned, cast a damp npD|l 
our spirits which we had not anticipated, and which certainly ought not to bowa 
been the consequence of a victoxy, hardly won indeed, but ringidorly sptoUT 
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duMta’a am^ came paniing into Oropeia daring "like a flock of 

•keep,” in utter eonfuaion fhemaelves, and cauaing much oenfoaion among the 
Britiah. Cueata himaelf arrived early in the morning. Sir Arthur Wellealey 
immediately called upon him, to compare purposes, and to plan co-operation. 
Oneeta was all for onalaughti — ^hot and fierce for speedy battle, — did not doubt 
that the combined armies, by moving headlong against Soult, w’ould at once, 
witli little loss, achieve higher results than had been gained at Talavera. But 
Sir Arthur replied coldly to his vapouring, -^declared firmly for retreat, — said 
that the risk of battle was too great to be for one moment thought of,— that 
he would not imperil the British army so seriously as to eneonnter it,— that, 
rill provisions should be ]>lentier, the enemy less menacing, and the hopes of 
advantage more apparent, he should make with all possible speed to the strong 
ground on the left bank of the Tagus, covering tlie accesses to the Gaudiana 
and the coininunieations n ith Portugal, to stand there on the defensive. 

Sir Arthurs resolution was eminently prudent; and the coolness and 
promptitude w ith w Inch he arrived at it were not a little admirable. Oropesa 
was not a place of any strength, either poRiti^ely or relatively, for making a 
stand. The hridgi> of Ar^obispo was the onl^ passage across the Tngus between 
the bridge of Talavera and the bridge of Alinaraz. Soult’s army already 
barred access to Alinaraz, and might by a rapid moy ement reach Arzobispo, by 
the direct road thither from Kaval-]Mural, almost as soon as the British army 
could reach it from Oi'ojiesa. Imjiassable mountains w'ere on the British right. 
Victor also, if he were alread^y at Talavera, or would soon be there, might in a 
few hours reach Arzobispo by the direct road thither down the margin of the 
Tagus. Not a moment was to be lost. Kither all the French in the valley 
must be defied and lieaten. or the allied army must l>e ruined, or a complete, 
inatant, rapid retreat must be run. Some liistoriaus, indeed — great heroes witli 
the qnill — haye hinted that Cuesta was in tlie right, that the French ought 
to have been defied, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, at that juncture, might just as 
eorily have struck both Soult and Victor as Buonaparte, in 1 7110, stnick the con- 
yeiging Austrian coluiiiiis, in tlieir descent from the Aliis for the relief of Mantua. 
But Sir Arthur had only seventeen thousand men on whom he could rely, and 
^tbese scarcely half effective, to array against ninety thousand fully eflbcrive 
man; fer the Spaniards counted for nothing on open ground, and the Britiah 
Here utterly enfeebled by starvation. And had he resolved for battle^ he could 
not no cem a rily have fallen upon the French piecemeal; for either man of them 
oould have, kept him at bay till the whole were concentrated; and then, having 
been all tlie while in their coil, and now closely environed by them, he wookl 
hitoB been obliged, without ponibility of retreat, to place his aeventeen thonMnd 
i^prinst their ninety thousand. Or even hod he been allowed to strike seiiatiin, 
he could save his enny and his cause, only by first achieving a victosy over 
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8oiilt, with the effiwt of kpag so tach time and gtoiind as to let Victor get 
pouesnon of Anobi^K)} and then by bearing ao atroDgly np against Victor as to 
prevent him fiom forming a junction with Souh^s vanquished fortes. 

WhO) that takes into account the character, strength, and circumstanosa 
the respective armies, will say that any such achievement was possible even 4t|| 
the hero of AssyeT Sir Arthur indeed — estimating Soult’s known force^-lte 

thirty thousand, and deducting the killed and wounded at Talavera did not 

yet estimate the aggregate number of the French opposed to him at much above 
seventy thousand; but he knew that it miff/it be ninety thousand, and he could 
not regard the difierence between the two numbers as materially affecting the 
perilousness of his situation. He saw nothing but certain destruction in the 
thought of attempting resistance; but on the other hand, he saw, though in the 
far distance, sure and high advantage in ordering an instant retreat. He there- 
fore announced to Cuesta that he would march instanter to Arzobispo. ** Cuesta,” 
remarks Napier, ** doggedly opposed this project, asserting that Oropeaa was a 
position suitable for battle, and that he would fight there. Further concession 
to his humours would have been folly; and Sir Arthur sternly declared that ha 
would move forthwith, leaving the Spanish general to do that which should 
seem meet to him; and assuredly this decided conduct saved the Peninsula.^ 

The baggage and the ammunition w'ere sent off from Oropesa toward the 
bridge of Arzobispo so early as six oVloek in the morning. Tlie carts with the 
wounded fixmi Talavera, in the most pitiable condition, had been travelling all 
niglit. The army remained in posiUon at Oropesa just long enough to allow all 
these and all the stores to get safely along the bridge. They then expeditiously 
followed; and at two o’clock, just as the enemy’s patroles began to appear in 
siglit, tlie whole got into position on the opposite bank of the Tagus. Every 
immediate danger was now averted. All tiie troops had been in excitement 
since the arrival of the Spaniards, — every man aware of their peril, — all knowing 
that they had either to flee for existence or to fight for it; and now that a 
momentary sense of security had been attained, on new ground, amid lovdy 
scenery, not a few of them suddenly burst from discipline, not to give way to 
wild exultation, not even to indulge their old rapacious love of plunder, but to 
obtain something which might deaden for a little while the convulsive gnawings 
of starvation. ** Several herds of swine, which, fidlowing the custom of the 
country, were feeding in the woods, under charge of the swine herds, wens 
fallen in with; and the soldiers, instigated by hunger, broke their ranki^ and 
ran in upon tiie animals as in a charge, shootinj^ stabbing, and like mm 
possessed, catting off the flesh while the beasts were yet alive.” 

The Spaniards, as we ahall afterwards see^ retreated on the rear ef tld 
British, and took up the defence of the bridge of Arzobispo. Many 
critics, 4 ind aome British ones too^ have snemed at our hero flv leaving ^ the post 
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of honour,’* on this occasion, to the Spaniards. Bitt hsd^e hot taken the lead 
in the march, and kept it, he could not have retreated at all; for Cuesta con- 
tinued obstinately deaf to all reasoning against his insane wish for battle. I^r 
Arthur needed to be in the van also in order to secure his communication with 
Portugal, that country, and not Spain, being the chief object of his care. The 
** post of honour,” too, from the moment of his countermarching at Oroposa, Was 
neither that place nor Arzobispo, but first the Meza de Ibor on the road from 
Arsobispo to Truxillo, and next the ]iasse<t on the part of the left bank of the 
. Tagus adjacent to Almaraz. These places, particularly the mountain-gorge of 
the Meza de Ibor, and the mountain-gorge of the Col de Mirabetc, give na- 
turally such perfect command of all tlie country around them, and of all the 
eommunications southward to Seville and westward to Lisbon as to render the 
hostile occupancy of the bridges of the Tagus completely harmless. Had Soult 
suspected, in sufficient time, that the allies would have taken the course they did 
from Oropesa, he would have promptly and vigorously used every possible means 
to j)our a strong force across the Tagns at Almaraz to take possession of these 
passes; and then the game would have been all his own. The Spaniards did 
not need to do more at Arzobispo than check the enemy till the mountain passes 
should be fully secured, and made fully tenable, by the British. The seizing of 
the passes as the tenninution of the retreat, and the holding of them like a for- 
tress till the French should n.*tire, Wame, from the morning of the 4th of Au- 
gust, the whole pi\ ot of the campaign. 

On the 5th, the British advanced-guard, bv a forced inarc^h, reached tin* 
Meza de Ibor. On the Oth, the main body arrived at that ]>lace, — and the 
advanced-guard reached the Casas del Puerto, on tin* Tagus, o]>])osite Alinara/.. 
And on the 7th, the main body arrived at Delevtosa, a place centricnlly situated 
among the mountain-fastnesses, and affording high fneilities for the head-quar- 
ters to detect and resist any attempt wliich tlie Frencli might make to penetrate 
Mther upward to the Meza de Ibor, onward toward the Guac liana, or downward, 
by the left bank of the Tagus, toward Portugal. The road up the mountains 
from Arzobispo w'as exceedingly steep and rugged, insomuch that the troop, 
notwithstanding their enfeebled condition, w'ere obliged to drag np the gntis by 
foroe of hand. The sick and wounded also were got up with great difficulty, 
•ad were sent forward to Merida. Most of the carts on which the sufferers lay 
were ao bad as to be literally sliaken to pieces on the road; and both carts of 
the mmninitioti and carts of the militaiy-chest had to be taken to supply their 
]dioe. 

The wounded who had been left at Talavera, amounting to about fifteen 
hNindred, and compiMtig all die wont oases, apeedily fell into the band of the 
Frendi; aacU-to the high honour of the enemy be it reomrded — they thea began 

gjbt ^proper naags, began to receive attentions and appliancea essential to'tiieir 
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cure, and were dalivaBedr final 'the hearUese cruelty of the Spaniaida. Victor 
was approaching Talavera when.Guesta left it; and he took poseessioD of it on 
the 6th. ** When he entered the town,” sajrs Southey, “ he found aome of the^ 
wounded, French and English alike, lying on the ground in the Plaza. A^bat 
ootinplimenting the English, and observing that tliey understood the laws 
courtesies of war, he told them there was one thing which they did not undoibi 
btand, and that was how to deal with the Spaniards. He then sent soldieEq.to 
every house, with orders to the inhabitants immediately to receive and accomtno* 
date the wounded of the two nations, who were lodged together, one Englishman 
and OIK' Frenchman ; and he ex])ressly directed that the Englibhman should always 
be served first. Many hod already died in the square, and the btones were cov- 
ered with blood. Victor ordered the townsmen to come with spades and besoms, 
remove and bury the dead, and cleanse the Plaza. He was speedily obeyed, 
and then the French said the place was fit for them to walk in. This was done 
a few hours after they entered the town. The next day the troops were assem- 
bled at noon, and liberty of pillaging for three hours was allowed them. Every 
man was provided with a hammer and a biuall saw for this purjioso in his knap- 
biick; and they filed off by beat of drum in regular parties to the different quar- 
ters of the town upon their work, as a business with which they were well ao> 
quaintc<l. Nothing ebcujjcd their seardi. They discovered com enough to 
supply the Fivnch army for three moiitlis. These magazines had been concealed 
from both the Spaiiibh and the Englibli generals; and the owners were now 
jmiiished for their treacheiyr to their countrymen and their allies, by the loss of 
the whole. Dollars enough to load eight mules were also found hidden beneath 
some broken wheels and rubbibh in a yard belonging to one of tlie convents.” 

Victor, in a few days, in the course of rapid changes in the disposition of the 
several corps, w’as superseded in the command at Talavera by Mortier ; and he 
h|)eciully recommended the British wounded to his protection. Mortier proved 
quit(' as generous to them as Victor. With a chivalrous sense of honour, he 
would not permit his own soldiers, although suffering severe privations thence 
solves, to receive rations until the hospitals were first supplied.” Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, while still ignorant how the wounded were treated, or in what geQip 
end's hands tliey lay, wrote to “ the French Gcneral-in-chief at Talavera^” 
requesting his caro and attention to them, in return for the care and attenti^ 
which he himself had at different times shown to French wounded ; and thaUto 
would allow money to be sent to the officers among them, — and would aQa^ 
officers, without deeming them prisoners of w’ar, to be sent to superintend hm) 
take care of the soldiers till they should recover from their wounds. Mortier 
letumed a very civil answer, promising that eveiy care should be taken ci 
British wounded, and every attention paid to them, but referring the othe( 
to the decision of the French Commander-in-chief. Some Oth^ c<MTeq>Oi ide Bic% 
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eminently honownble In bo& ridei, fxUowed; and the affiur of the wounded et 
Xalavem was, altogedier, a moet interesting episode in the war. 

Coesta, on being left alone by ihe British at Oropesa on the 4th, was in no 
huny to fellow them. He really seemed, fer some hours, doggedly resolved to 
withstand the French bear. Soult was in no such mood of mind as Victor, but 
was all wrath and ftiiy, tracking his path with rapine and murder; and Cuesta 
continued in still greater contrast to Wellesley, utterly blind to circumstances, 
without a particle of foresight, and most fatuously sullen. He retired slowly to 
Ajraobispo on the evening of the 4th, but remained on the right hank of the 
Tagus for the night, and did not cross the bridge next day till the French in 
great force were close at hand. Then commenced a scene of hurried movements 
on both sides, which ended, however, in Ouesta*s safe ensconcement on the far> 
ther bank. He had also been considerate enough to barricade the bridge, to 
throw up entrenchments, and to form a batteiy of twenty guns for raking the 
approaches; and, being well acquainted with the great natural sti*cngths of the 
place, which is a gorge not very dissimilar to that at Alcantara, overlooked by 
heights, he ought to have been able to maintain himself firmly against the 
French. But while all Soult's three corps, and also Victoi’s corps, were con- 
centrating to overwhelm him, he absurdly withdrew his main body on the 7th 
toward the Meza de Ibor, leaving only Bossecourt's division of infantiy and the 
Duke of Albuquerque's cavaliy to defend the bridge, and leaving also fifteen 
pieces of artillery by the roadside witliout a guard, and all the rest of hb guns, 
together with all his ammunition, at the foot of the heights, within sight and 
cannon-shot of the enemy. 

Some of the French, observing that, at a }Mnnt about hulf-a-inile above the 
bridge, the Spanish horses, when brought to drink, went for into the stream, 
suspected that the shallowness might extend all the way across; and, making 
aoundings in the night of the 7th, they found there a ford, rather deep indeed, 
Irat still practicable for infantiy. In the heat of the day on the 8th, while the 
Spanish infantry were either lethargic or sleeping, and while Albuquerque’s 
cavafay had withdrawn about five miles for shelter in a wood, a strong French 
fimse crossed stealthily at the ford, took the Spanish position by surprise, and 
drove both mfantiy and cavalry into ignominious flight, with the loss of five 
guns and abont four hundred prisoners. They might easily, in the drenm* 
sisnrre of the juncture, have driven the whole of Guesta’s army to destruction; 
bat they did not know how to do it. The*veiy fifteen guns by the roaddde 
escaped their notice, till th^ were foolishly made known to them by a tranpeter 
attondb^ a British flag of trace. The guns at the foot of the hills also escaped 
tlrtir netio^ and likBiriae oontmned to be foigottenuby the Spaniards till, in the 
taam§t die 10th, Sir Aithor Wellesley persuaded Cucsta’s staff^offioers^ wkli- 
enHENwsta’s hnowlalgi, to have them dragged np to the camp. " The FraMh,** 
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■ays Sir Arthur, " made miusb mare of the a£hir of An<d>upo tliMi they oa^t. 
Nothing could behave wone than th^ did, excej>t the Spaniaide. Tfa^ ought 
to have annihilated the Spanish army; but they were afraid to fellow them, and 
did not even know that th^ had token the greatest part of the cannon.** 

The allies, after the French success at Arzobispo, had nothing in their fevonf**' 
except the great natural strength of their position among the mountain fnntnrnnon 
Thousands of the Spanish soldiers fled immediately into irrecoverable dispersion. 
Cuesta made no preparation for special resistance to pursuit by the French; 
nor did he concert or propose any special measure of co-operation with the 
British. He did not even send to Sir Arthur Wellesley intelligence of the dis- 
aster at the bridge, or allow it to be communicated to Sir Arthui^s agent at his 
camp; insomuch that the first account Sir Arthur received of it was from the 
Duke of Albuquerque in person. The British troops continued to be as feeble 
os ever from starvation ; the Spaniards who remained with Cuesta were dis- 
heartened by disgrace; and the two armies, in consequence of the cessation of 
concert between their leaders, enjoyed scarcely any mutual support, except that 
of mere juxtaposition among the mountain passes. Soult, by a vigorous effort, 
might have not only destroyed the Spaniards, but made the British flee. Nor 
did he want either will or promptitude or daring; but ho took wrong methods, 
and was thwarted in their execution. He instantly sent off Ney’s corps to cross 
the Tagus at Almaraz, and strike the British on the flank; while he himself 
prepared with the total force of the other three corps — all of which he reckoned 
requisite — to drive both Spanish and British from the passes. Victor’s ooips, 
however, just at the critical moment, vras recalled by King Joseph to act against 
Venegas; and Ney’s corps found that the bridge at Almaraz had been destroyed, 
and were not able to discover a practicable ford or any other means of getting 
across the river. The allies, therefore, sat high among the fastnesses, like m 
eagle in its eyry, calming contemplating the harmless hubbub of their dis- 
appointed enemies. And in order to combine the security of tlieir position with 
an increase in their means of subsistence, Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the llthf 
moved forward his head-quarters to Jaraicejo, sending on his cavalry to Trqxillo^ 
and leaving the Spaniards to occupy Dele 3 rtosa. 

Venegas, though effecting a momentary diversion in favour of the allied 
army, by occasioning the recall of the corps of Victor, was as far as ever from 
achieving any permanent service. He was smartly assailed at Aranjuez on tin 
5th of August, but held his ground. He afterwards, on being more severe^ 
menaced, retired toward the Sierra Morena; but, amid a tempest of conflicting 
purposes, partly his own, partly those of the Junta, and partly those of Mr. Frer^ 
he suddenly veered round, raarrhed again towards the enemy, concentrated Ijfbl 
army at AJmonacid, and was there, on the 11th, attacked in pitolied hattjjp* 
by the corps of Sebastiani, and then, several hours afterwards, by the diviAon of 
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Deisollei. The fighting was severe, tongb, and of long continuance; and, had 
not Desaones come up, it would have terminated in favour of Venegas.' At the 
arrival of that general, however, the Spaniards could have maintained the ad- 
vantage they had been gaining only by means of expert manoeuvring; and, be- 
ing totally incompetent for this, they were speedily broken to pieces, and chased 
disastrously iix>m the field. The loss of the Frcnch amounted to at least fifteen 
hundred men; and that of the Spaniards, according to the French account, com- 
prised three thousand killed, four thousand captured, and all the guns, stores, 
and baggage. The remnant of the vanquished army took shelter in the Sierra 
Morena. Sebastianrs corps was stationed around Aranjuez; Victor's corps was 
stationed around Toledo ; and King Joseph returned in triumph to Madrid. 

When Soult was baffled in his plan of assailing the armies of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and General Cuesta among the fastnesses of tlie Col de Mirabete, ho 
immediately turned his thoughts toward an invasion of Portugal. He was in 
possession of the road by which the British had advanced to Talavcra from 
Abrantes; he had a much stronger force under his command, and saw his way 
much more open to Lisbon, than when he formerly invaded Portugal ; he thought 
he could reach Alcantara before Sir Arthur Wellesley could reach it, — or if not, 
he could give him battle there, and attempt to overthrow' him; rod he calculated 
that he would then have little or nothing more to do than to seize Lisbon in the 
tame easy way in which it had been seized by Junot, but with clear prospects of an 
incomparable securer tenure. Sir Arthur Wellesley had so far anticipated these 
ideas as to send instructions to Marshal Beresford to take post w'ith his army at 
Zaiza Mayor, and to Generals Lightfoot and Catlin Craufurd to take post with 
their brigades, comprising about five thousand fresh British soldiers, at Gastello 
Branco. He also coanted largely on the distress wliich Soult's forces wei'c cer- 
tain to sufier from scarcity of provisions; he likewise rated his own powers of 
action, for the mastery of the key-post of Alcantara, soniew'hat more highly 
thin Soult did; and he knew too that the amount of resistance by all classes of 
the Portuguese, in eveiy way, to the march of a French army from Abrantes to 
Lisbon, would be prodigiously greater now, and vastly more efficient, than in 
the time of Jnnot. 

Soult was aware of Beresfurd*s army, and took what he thought due account 
of it; he also felt severely the difficultly of the commissariat; he likewise made 
large shrewd allowance both for the inspiriting efiect of Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
exploits on the Portuguese, and for the serious damage to the moral power of his 
own army which was certain to have resulted from the victory of Triavera. Yet 
in despite of these considerations, he would have unhyitatin^ set off for Lis- 
b«i| had he not been thwarted hy Ney and overruled by Joseph. Ncy de- 
Boonoed the project of the invasion at that moment as foolhardy, and finhly 
psfa iid to take part in it; vemaricin^ at the same time, that Salamanca, togetiter 
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wiih the whole line of ihe Tonnes, and all the country to the north-west of 
had Just been lost to the French by the advance of the three cocps into £stre* 
madura, — ^that thereby Castile itself, the very centre of the Peninsula, had be- 
come imperilled, — and that a much more efficient service than an advance to 
Lisbon, even thongh that advance could be tolerably well achieved, would be td 
march back, and resume possession of Salamanca. Josepli, partly under the 
influence of his own timidity, partly under the guidance of the strategical views 
of Jourdan, not only approved Ney's reasoning, but added the fuither consi- 
deration, that the adoption of any new project of offensive operations for the pre- 
sent, especially so extensive an one as the invasion of Portugal, would grievously 
embarrass the measures which were going on or in contemplation for the xeduo- 
tion of La Mancha and Andalusia. A despatch, too, had just been received 
from Napoleon, written at Schoenbrunn on the 29th of July, stating that he 
would be enabled by his successes in Austria to send strong reinforcements to 
Spain, and recommending that no further offensive operations should be under- 
taken till these should arrive. Napoleon evidently did not contemplate that so 
very pregnant a crisis in the relative situation of the contending armies could 
have so suddenly arisen ; else he would doubtless have qualified his recommen- 
dation. But Joseph was pleased to interpret his words unconditionally, and so 
took them as full sanction to his own timid councils. 

Soult’s momentary pouer, therefore — so great, so menacing, so much mora 
redoubtable than any previous phasis of the French power in Spain had been, 
with the single exception of Napoleon’s owm tremendous descent at the re-irrup- 
tion from the P^Tcnecs — was suddenly overwhelmed. The very attempt to mldeB 
any immediate or direct reprisals on the victors of Talavera was dropped. 
Joseph felt too happy fur the present, with having obtained strong security hr 
all the tract contiguous to his capital. Soult's own corps was ordered to take 
post at Flosencia, Mortier’s corps to take post at Talavera, and Ney’s corps to 
march back to Salamanca. ‘‘ So favourable an opportunity,” remarks Alison, 
never again occurred of breaking down the English power in the Feninaida- 
Napoleon never ceased to lament to the lost hour of his life that the advice of 
Soult had not been followed, who wished to take advantage of this conoentm- 
tion of five corps, numbering in all ninety thousand combatants, in the valley 
of the Tagus, and march at once on Coria and Lisbon. lie in consequenoe 
soon offer dismissed Jourdan from his situation of major-general to Joseph, and 
conferred that important situation on Soult.” 

When the British army leff Talavera on the 3d of August, Sir Robert Wil- 
son was still at Escalona. Being informed of their movements, and instructed 
to join Cuesta, and having previously sent on his guns, he made a long rnardb 
on the 4th, through the mountains, first to Talavera and then to Velada* Bvt 
beiqg then still twenty-four miles from Arzobispo, and conceiving that be- was 
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Voo hSs to aitoaipt to reach that place without being interoepted by the enemy, 
he determined to move by the Venta de San Julian and Centinello toward the 
^Ketar, and across that river toward the nearest gorges of the mountains on the 
northern frontier of Estremadnra. Villatte’s division pursued him on the 5th, to 
Nombella ; a detachment from the garrison of Avila lay in wait for him in the 
pass of Arenas ; and Fo/s flivision took post to intercept him on the Tietar. 
But he baffled them all, crossed the watershed of the mountains at the Sierra 
de Lanes, and descended the head-streams of the Tormes onward to Bejar. His 
way thence to Ciudad Rodrigo was clear ; but thinking to recover his commu- 
nications with the British army past the rear of the enemy, he retrograded to 
the pass of Banos, with the intention of proceeding thence through or near 
Plasencia to any point where he might be most likely to fall on the British line 
of march. 

He cleared the pass early on the morning of the 12th. He immediately 
saw in the distance, direct before him, a cloud of dust, which a peasant assured 
him arose from a large body of the enemy. That body was Key’s corps, on its 
march to Salamanca. Readily believing the statement of the peasant, and 
inferring the hostile force to be a strong one, though unable to conjecture what 
particular force it was, Sir Robert turned back, and took up a strong position 
in the middle of the pass. He was soon in grips with the enemy ; but having 
no guns, having had no time to add materially by artificial means to the natural 
strength of liis position, and being assailed by numbers three or four times 
greater than his own, he could not be expected to achieve any victory. The 
strengths of the pass, too, are much less facing to the south, as he was doing, 
than facing to the north, as the party did who were sent thither to make a 
stand against Soult. Yet Sir Robert maintained his ground during nine hours, 
made considerable havoc among his assailants, and did not begin to retire till 
some strong columns crept past his flank, and appeared above him on the 
aodivity. Even then he eluded the foe by leaping along the mountains, — 
rather gliding away than retreating, — ^mther saving his little army by precon- 
certed dispersion than attempting to lead them off regularly or in a body ; so 
that he suffered veiy little loss. ** His army made good tlicir retreat on Ciudad 
Rodrigo, not as armies usually retreat, in compact bodies, and covered by their 
•kirmisheiB, but by utterly dispersing, and again uniting at the particular point 
of rendezvous which previously to their rout had been determined upon,” 

^ Sir Robert Wilson,” said Sir Arthur Wellesley officially, when writing to 
the Secretary of state respecting this affair of Banos, has been very active, 
intelligent, and useful in the command of the Spanish and Portuguese coip% 
with which he was detached from this army. Before the battle of the 28th of 
July, he had pushed his parties almost to the gates of Madrid, with which city 
he was in communication ; and he would have been in Madrid, if 1 had not 
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thought it proper to call him in, in expectation of that general action wfaidi took 
place on the 28 th of July. He afterwards alarmed the enemy on the right of 
his army ; and throughout the sendee has shown himself to be an active and 
intelligent partisan, well acquainted with the countxy in which he was 
and possessing the confidence of the troops which he commanded. Beinf^ 
persuaded that his retreat was not open by AizobE^, he acted right in taUng 
the road he did, with which he was well acquainted ; and although unsuccesaftd 
in the action which he fought, which may be well accounted for by the superior 
numbers and description of the enemy's troops, the action, in my opinion, does 
him great credit.” 

Ney, on reaching Salamanca, easily regained possession of that city and of 
the other posts in the valley of the Tormes, which had been seized by detach* 
ments from Ciudad Rodrigo. But feeling increasing dissension from Sonlt, and 
increasing chagrin at the special favour shown to that marshal by the Emperor, 
he soon afterwards resigned the command of his corps to General Marohand, 
and returned to France. 
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TRS ABUTAL OV MAKQDll WBLLBSLET AB AMBABBAnOB AT BETILLB — THlE IKCREABEn HTPOGRIBT OV 
THE BPAHIBB AUTHOEITIBB— BIR ARTHUR WELLEBLET’B BEPARATIOH FROM THE BPAKIBII ARUV— 
niB OFFICIAL EBPOBT OH TUB BTATE OF BPAIK~1118 ELEVATION TO THE BRITIBII PEERAOE— lllB 
FOBinOH ON THE UNB OF TUB OCADIANA— 4UKXART VIEW OF THE CAEPAION OF THE TAOCI. 

On the 1st of August, Marquis Wellesloy, as ambassador-extraordinary to the 
Central Junta, arrived in the harbour of Cadiz. The bells of that city were 
then ringing, and the cannon firing, for the victoiy of Talavcrn. The popula- 
tion were in higher glee than on any public occasion since the victory of Bay- 
len. A great concourse assembled to see the Marquis land. A French flag 
was spread at the landing-place, that he might tread upon it in emblem of his 
brotheFs achievements over the French arms. The populace drew his carriage, 
and otherwise gave him hearty, generous, enthusiastic demonstrations of wel- 
come. The people of Seville, both great and small, high and low, behaved in a 
similar manner. The whole country, from the harbour of Cadiz to the tempo- 
rary capital, seemed to rise up in unanimous acclamations of gratitude to Great 
Britain, and of respect to her representative. 

About the same time, also, or rather immediately after receiving intelligence 
of the victozy of Talnvera, the Central Junta appointed Sir Arthur Wellesley a 
captain-general of Spain, — a rank nearly equivalent to that of field-marshal in 
Britain, — and resolved to present him, in the name of King Ferdinand, with six 
Andaliisian horses. This tribute,” they said, ** was of small value in compari- 
son with the services which he had rendered to Spain, and still less in proportion 
to the wishes of those who offered it. But for hearts like his, the satisfaction 
rasolting from great achievements was their best recompense. Xor was it in 
the power of man to bestow any reward which could equal the gloiy of being 
one of the principal deliverers of a great and generous people, of listening to 
dieir blessings, and of deserving their gratitude.” Sir Arthur accepted the rank 
whidi tile Junta conferred upon him, — accepted also their present, — hut declined 
the yay attached to the rank. The correspondence between him and them 
Appeared, at the moment, to bo thoroughly cordial and perfectly sound,— ei 
honeetty eppre da tive on their part as it was tnily honourable on his. Yet were 
both that ooneepondenoe end the public welcome to Marquis Wellesley all a 
delnsbti; ibr Sir Arthur was rapidly losing confidence in eveiything Spanish, 
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and the Junta were rapidly increasing his mistrust by pertmacions eontinnane6 
of foul play toward his army. 

The two brothers, Sir Arthur and the Marquis, lost not an instant in con^ 
municating with each other on the momentous affairs of their position, ai bean> 
ing, at so very grave a crisis, the burden of Britain’s alliance with Spain, thl 
one in military matters and the other in political ones; and no doubt they wrote 
all tlie more freely to each other, and brought out the real state of things all 
the more fully, that they were, not only so able functionaries, so shrewd diplo- 
matists, and so honourable men, but also true-hearted brothers, knowing iwid 
esteeming each other to the core. They also had a profound sense of the diffi- 
culties of their common position, and the arduousness of their respective duties, 
so that they felt no inducement to waste one word on any trivial topic. You 
have undertaken an Herculean task,” wrote Sir Arthur to the Marquis on the 
8th of August; “and God knows that the chances of success are infinitely 
against you, particularly since the unfortunate turn which affairs have taken in 
Austria. 1 wish I could see you, or could send somebody to you; but we ate 
in such a situation, that 1 cannot go to you myself, and I cannot spare the 
only one or two people, to converse with whom would be of any use to 3 ron. 
I think, thereiure, that the best thing you can do is to send somebody to me as 
soon os you can ; that is to say, if 1 remain in Spain, which 1 declare 1 believe 
to be almost impossible, notwithstanding that I see all the consequences of with- 
drawing. But a starving army is actually worse than none. The soldiers lose 
their discipline and their spirit. They plunder even in the presence of their 
officei’s; the officers are discontented, and are almost as bad as the men; and 
with the army which a fortnight ago beat double their number^ 1 should now 
hesitate to meet a F'l'ench corps of half their strength.” 

Along with tlie letter containing these remarks. Sir Arthur sent two public 
despatches, “ giving a full and faithful picture of tlie state of affairs” in the 
camp. His chief delineations in that “ picture” exhibit the starving condition 
of his own troops, and the pithlessness and poltroonery of the troops of Gneata. 
But he likewise makes some suggestions, which evince, especially when aeon in 
the light of subsequent history, how much better he would have acted for Spavi 
than the whole multitude of her own patriot chiefs. “ The plan of operatieni” 
said he, “ w’hich 1 should recommend for the Spanish nation is one generally 
defence. They should avoid general actions, but should take advantage qf dbe 
sti^ng points in their countiy to defend themselves and to harass the enetay. 
Their principal army should be collected on the Tagus, if they can hold thpt 
liver,— or farther back, if they cannot; and wherever they can form a bodyipf 
troops, or the guerillas of the eonntry can be put in motion, th^ should: be em- 
pleyad upon the enemy’s commuiiicationa, and ahoukl be podied on evOB .to 
Madrid.” 
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Sir Arthur waa particularly anxious to discoyer some menus of keeping the 
Spanish troops steady in the presence of the enemy; and he mentioned one to 
the Marquis so very simple that we wonder at his ever having needed to suggest 
it| at his needing now to do more than merely name it. My opinion is,** said 
he, " that an exertion ought to be made immediately to clothe them in the national 
uniform. By the adoption of this measure, the practice of throwing away their 
arms and accoutrements, and running away, and pretending to be peasants, 
would be discontinued. Large bodies could not change their clothing or the 
distinctive marks of dress in a soldier; and it is probable that as they would not 
only find no security, but rather increase their danger, by throwing away their 
arms and accoutrements in their flight, the State would not so frequently sus- 
tain the loss of these valuable articles. Another advantage which would result 
from the more general use of the national uniform is, that it would be in the 
power of the general to jiiinish the troops who misbehave before the enemy, in 
the manner most likely to affect the feelings of the Spaniards, namely, by dis- 
grace. When a number of peasants are collected together with arms in their 
hands, and in the garb of peasants, it is difficult to fix a mark upon those who 
have behaved ill, which shall point them out as objects of execration to the whole 
community; but if the whole army wore the national uniform, it would be possi- 
ble to disgrace those who should misbehave, either by depriving them of it, or by 
aflixing some mark to it, which would tend more effectually than anything else 
to prevent a repetition of these misfortunes.” 

Marquis Wellesley made eveiy possible exertion to remrwe the crushing 
evils of the crisis, as to at once the supplies of the British army, the discipline of 
the Spanish troops, and the working of the ci\ il government. But all his efforts 
were unavailing. Abundance of courtesies and flatteries and promises, indeed, 
were heaped upon him and upon Sir Arthur: but these were mere hypocrisy. 
High measures also were voted, and special public functionaries were emploj'ed, to 
put an end to the starvation of the British troops; but all proved only a heartless 
masquerade. The Marquis — as Sir Arthur had foretold — found his labour at 
Seville *‘an Herculean task, a dealing with wild beasts and monsters; and he 
WAS not Hercules enough to achieve it, — ^their voracity for prey and their bydra- 
baoded deceit being more than a match for all his prowess. “ A relaxed state 
of domestic government and an indolent reliance on the activity of foreign assist- 
ance,” wrote he on the 2nd of September to Mr. Canning, ** have endangered 
ell the high and virtuous objects for which Spain has armed and bled. It must 
new be evident that no alliance can protect her from the inevitable result of 
intenial disorder end national infirmity. She must amend and strengthen her 
gomnmenty^she must improve the administration of her resources, and fjhc 
etrnetnre and discipline of her enntes, — before she con beoouM capable of deriv- 
ing benefit foom fiire^ aid. Spain has proved untrue to our alliance, beeause 
she is not true to herself.” 
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One of Marqtin Wdleiley*B fint acts was to require the sKsmiMil 4Bf Ckmta 
iVom the diief oommand of the Spanish army, as essential to mtt ihrChar 
operation of the British troops. Mr. Frere had already protested 8tron|^ agabiat 
CnesU, and particularly had said in reference to his most recent behauiosuy^ 
** The wound is veiy deep, and the £ngli*4h nation could not have received erfli 
more difficult to lieal than the abandonment of their wounded at Talvriia.*’ 
Ouesta himseif, tor>, either anticipating his dismissal, or really teeling suddenly 
incapacitated by a paralytic stnike which deprived him of the use of one 1^, 
made haste to offer his resignation. The Junta, therefore, readilv accepted his 
offei, and appointed Eguia, his second in command, to sufiersede him. But 
most of the Spanish generals, howe\er free they might be from Cuesta’s caprici- 
ousness and whinisicalitv, had been as deeply immersed as he in the system of 
intrigue, corruption, and baseness wliicli had, for a long time, deluged nearly all 
the palaces and mansions of their country'. Egnia set out with most goigeous 
professions of honour, gratitude, and generosity toward the British army, yet was 
in command only a few days till he preved himself a less worthy coadjutor, and 
very much less a gentleman, than even Cue&ta. So early as the 19th of August, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley found occasion to urite to him as follows, — the 8ub|apt 
referred to being no less than an official statemetit by Sir Arthur respecthig the 
starved condition <if his army: — I have had the honour of receiving your 
Excelloiicv ’s letter of this duv’s date, and I feci niucli concerned that anything 
should have nccurt'cd to induce v our Excellency to express a doubt of the truth 
of what I have written to you. As, however, vour Excellency entertains that 
doubt, any further correspondence between us appears unnecessaiy; and wo* 
cordingly this is tlic last letter which I shall have the honour of addressifig 
to you.” 

The British army and the Spanish nrm> remained fur some time among the 
fastnesses of the Meza de llmr and the Col de Muubete, witli the head-quMrlsrs 
of the ffiniier at Jaraicejn, and those of the lattei at Deleytosa They tranqniBy 
enjoyed there all the adv antages of a most |H)werful natural fortress; und by 
keeping the enemy in doubt respecting their future intentions, they hindered 
him from employing his undivided strengtli in other sjiheres of operation. Vbt 
some days, also, the British were tolerably well sujiplied with bread, and fasN^ea 
ample supply of slaughter-cattlo: so that thev began to reacquire some small 
measure of their lost physical strength. Sir Arthur watched keenly the cfaua|^ 
ing of the scene; and ascertaining that Key had marched ibr Solainanoa, ibtt 
Mortier had gone to Talavera, tliat Soult was alone at Flasenda, and that 
Berasfeixl was well posted behind the Elga, he thought of resuming the offiBQi|#e, 
and even formed a plan for suddenly crossing the Tagus at a point below 
influx of the Tietar, and inflicting a severe blow upon Sdult. BuA icUres^'lfod 
hn Itegiu to take some requisite steps for conying his plan into ejmealMai, ei4t«» 
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hif xAd embairanments returned upon him with such increased pressure, and in 
such ajypmvated circumstances, as to compel him, for the present, to give his 
whole attention to the preservation of his army. Not only did his crippling 
want of the means of transport remain totally unrelieved, — ^not only did starve^ 
tion, stem and dire, come anew upon his troops, — not only did all his former 
appeals to the Spanish authorities for su])plie8, and also more recent and in- 
creasingly earnest appeals, continue to meet no efficient response, — but he 
now began to be treated by the generals, the •! uiita, and the Junta's function- 
aries with undisguised neglect, audacious trickery, o]>en insult, and fictitious 
crimination. 

Cuesta, indeed, on one of tlie last days of his command, the 10th of August, 
had already given him some of this treatment, — had dared to give the starving 
brave British soldiers a stone for bread, and a Ber]»cnt for a fish. And Sir 
Arthur, next day, at Delej’^tosa, had replied to him in as breezy terms as any- 
where ripple the calm smooth surface of all his twelve volumes of despatches. 
“ 1 am concerned,” said he, “ that your Excellency slnnild conceive that you 
have any reason to complain of the comliict of the British troops. But 
when troops are starving, which those* under my command have been, as T 
have repeatedly told your Excellency since I joined you «m the S?2d of last 
month, it is not astonishing that they should go to the villages, and even to the 
mountains and look for food when* they think they can get it. The complaints 
of the inhabitants, however, should not have been confined to the conduct of the 
British troops. In this vciy village, 1 have seen the Spanish soldiers, wht» 
ought to have been elsewhere, take the doors off the houses which were locked 
up, in order that they might plunder the liunses, and they afterwanls burned 
tlie doors. 1 absolutely and positively deny the assertion, that anything going 
to the Spanish army has heen stopped by the British troops or coniinissaries. 
On the 7th, when the British troops trere starving in tlu* hilN, 1 met a convoy 
of 350 mules, loaded with provisions for the Spanish army. I would nut allow 
one of them to be touched, and tliey all passed on. (ieneral Sherbrooke, on the 
following day, the 8th, gave a written order to another convoy, addressed to afi 
British officers, to allow them to pass through the army unmolested. Yesterday 
I met on the road, and passed not less than 500 mules loaded with provisions for 
the Spanish army; and no later than yesterday evening. Major Campbell, my 
aidDKie-camp, gave an order to another large convoy, addressed to all British 
ofBoen and aoldien, not to impede its progress. In n*gard to the assertion in 
your Ksoellency’s letter, that the British troops sell their bn>ad to the Spanish 
•ol<Uef% H is b ene a th the dignity of your Excellency's situation and character to 
nolioe sndi things, or for me to reply to them. < I must observe, however, that 
the Bridsh troops could not sell that which they had not, and that the reverse 
of this stetcnioDt of your Excellency iiiam this subject is the fact, at the time 
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the erniies were at Talavera; as I have myself witnessed fteqnfiently itt Ae 
streets of that town.” 

This letter, if ever it was communicated to the Junta’s functionaries, only 
increased their effironteiy. They all, in a few days, echoed the Jnsults if# 
Cuesta, and added worse ones of their own. They said, at one time, that 
Bupplies had been sent to the British army, though every person knew that none 
had been sent; at another, that great magazines had now been formed, whence 
ample regular supplies would be furnished in future, though every person knew 
that the state of thiners was just the same as before; and at another, that the 
British army had all along been not only well supplied, but over-supplied, 
though eveiy person knew, or might easily have known, that it was dying down 
by famine. The^> also insinuated that the British commander’s constant cxy for 
bread was a mere pretext to cover h^ faithlessness or feebleness, — ^that he ought 
to have c‘a))tured Madrid, repelled Soult, and laid the French eagles in the dust, 
— that he had no real occasion to retreat to the left bank of the Tagus, — that, 
in thn^atening to withdraw from Spain, he was actuated by some secret motives 
which he had not the honesty or the courage to avow, — and that if, at so great 
a crisis, he really should withdraw, or even should remain longer in inactivily, 
he would be answerable to the world for imperilling, perhaps destroying, the 
patriotic cause in Spain. Such accusations, in such circumstances, had they not 
been knowm to (iroceed from sheer folly or habitual vileness, might have seemed 
a wanton bearding of the British lion. But Sir Arthur pitied rather than re- 
sented them, ami, like u true man, replied only by u firm statement or steady 
reiteration of plain facts. To the lust of them, for example, be rejoined on the 
2()th of August, ** 1 am ii(»t resjjonslble fur the consequences of the departure 
j»f the British army from Spain, whatever these may be. Those are responsible 
for them who, having been made acquainted with the wants of the British army 
more than a month ago, have taken no efficient measures to relieve them, — ^who 
have allosved a brave army, that was rendering gratuitous services to Spain, 
that was able and willing to pay for eveiything it received, to starve in the 
centre of their country, and to be reduced by w'ant almost to a state of ht* 
efficiency, — who refused or omitted to find carriages to remove the officers and' 
soldiers who had been wounded in their service, and obliged me to give up the 
equipment of the army for the performance of this necessaiy duty of humanity* 
So great became the famine in the camp that half a pound of ungroond 
wheat and a quarter of a pound of goat’s flesh was commonly the best daSy 
allowance of either officer or private; while even this was obtained only by flie 
most laborious exertions of the British commissaries, in scouring the low countty 
fer the grain and the mountainous countiy for the goats. The price, of 
was proportionally hifd** Even the offal of the goats — which, according to%ih’ 
custom of annies, belonged to the slaughterers-^was sold, in the camp, 'at olidttt 
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doubUi of tlie usinl price of the whole animals themselvef; and in spite of being 
such wretched food, and so dear, was an object of eager competition, even among 
the officers. At times, too, the foragers of the Spanish army forced up the price 
of the provisions, not only by unfaimeu or stealthiness of competition, — greedily 
seizing all that they oonld obtain in the vicinity, as well as appropriating all 
t-bot arrived from a distance, — but also by firing upon the smaller parties of the 
British foragers, or intercepting carriers of provisions to the British camp, as if 
they liad been enemies. The forage given to the horses, almost from the mo- 
ment of crossing the Spanish frontier, was only such as could be picked up for 
them by their riders, wherever tlie^* ccmld find it, and was generally wheat or 
lye, which acted unsubstantially and unwliolesomoly; so that, against the middle 
of August, exclusive of losses in battle, about u thousand of the cavalry liorsea 
were dead, about seven hundred more were iinserx ic'eeble, many of tlie baggage 
animals were deml, and such of the artillery cuttle as remained were scarcely 
able to drag the guns. 

At last, after the most urgent representations of Marquis Wellesley, there 
came from the Central Junta to the British camp, a grt'at 8{)ecial fiinctionaiy, 
Don Lorenzo de Calvo, to bless man and beast thenceforth with abundance. 
He was a man of mercantile experience, high repiitutioii, and very specious man- 
ners, His professions at the camp were grandiloquent, his promises perfect, and 
his reported arrangements su|wrl>. He said that vast quantities of provisions 
and forage were in coiirst* of delivery into the magazines iif Triixillo, that all the 
resources of .S|»ain would he held under contribution to ketq) these magazines 
full, and that the British troop should be regiilnrl> supplied thence with com- 
plete rations, and shouhl al\^ ays have a claim on the magazines, in onler to re- 
gular full supply, in preference to the Spanish troop. The gates of this para* 
dise of plenty were to be thrown op*n on the JHtli of August. Yet on that day, 
the British troops received only one-third of a ration, and their horses nothing; 
on the 20th, they received only onc^lialf of a ration, and that nut of bread but of 
flour, and their bones again nothing, on the 2(>t}i, also, the entire magazines did 
not contain a sufficiency to supply one day*8 full demand upon them ; and, in the 
veiy midst of De Calvo's vapouring about all the resources of tlie countiy being 
placed at the feet of the British arro^, he wa.s known by Sir Arthur Wellesl^, 
on the surest evidence, no less than his own sutograph in Sir Arthur’s p oss e s 
maOf to have just ordered the magistrates of a distant town, to send to the 
Spuirii camp pixw'isioiis which luid been already pnrebased by a Britirii oom- 
miany . 

Sir Arthur Wellealey could endure no longer, — perhaps had already endumd 
too long; and on the 20th of August, he'firmly but calmly, ** more in sorrow 
th4,ia ongMV** issued orders to sspailite fitom die Spanish tfray^ and nmrah to* 
word Portugal. Ho had formerly been obliged, for want of moana of tmuspoit, 
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to ]Mi¥e A IwrgB quantity of hu ammunkioti at Doleytosa; and he wai now obi^ad, 
for the same reason, to leave another large quantity of it at Janicefo. The 
Spaniards were so ungrateful to the last as to refiise him caru in order to prevent 
his making so great a bacrifice, and at the same time so mean as readily to send 
carts to appropriate the ammunition to their own use. Sir Arthur, atterwaidl 
writing from Merida to -Marquis Wellesley, on a similar piece of conduct, 
remarked, — The pontoon bridge which had been un tlie Tagus, near Almaraz, 
uriived here last night on its way to Badnjoz. 1 cannot avoid taking this oppor- 
tunity of drawing your Excellency's attention to the ease with which all the 
sendees of this description, required for the Spanish army, have been performed 
at the same time that nothing could be done, in the most urgent requisitions of 
sendee, us well as of huiiiaiiity, for the British army. When the guns were 
taken from the enemy in the battle of Talavert^ there was no difficulty about 
drawing them of}'; when the British army laid dowm its ammunition for 
want of the means of coiive 3 dng it, there was no diffienlty about transporting it; 
and there has been none in providing the means to remove the pontoon bridge 
from the neighbourhood of the Tagus, at Almaraz, to Badajoz. Yet the appli* 
cation of these means, at any period, to the service of the British army, would 
have relieved inoii} of the difficulties under wliich we laboured, and would oen* 
tainly have prevented the separation from the Spanish anny at the moment at 
which it w'as made. But 1 beg your Excellency to observe, that among all the 
offers which w'ere pressed upon me to divide the contents of tlie magazine of 
provisions at Tnixillo, to take what 1 pleased from it, nay, to take the whole, 
even at tlie risk of starving the Spanish arm}', offers of which 1 knew and ex- 
plained and have since been able to prove tlie fallacy, not one was made to assist 
the British arm^’ with u cart or a mule, or any means of transport, which 
abounded in tlie Spanish onii}’." 

The main body of the British arm}' marched from Jaraicejo, through Trux- 
illo and Miajadas, to Merida. The light brigade, under Craufnrd, marched 
from their position on the Tagus opiiosite Almaraz, through tlie pass of Mirabeta 
and through Caceres, to Valencia de Alcantara. That brigade, which only thite 
weeks before had made so astonishing a march to the field of Talavera, display* 
ing an endurance of fatigue w’hich has scaroel}' a parallel in history, was now an 
debilitated by starvation that only with many halts^ and with great difficulty 
was it able to dimb the first four miles of ito present march, to the summit of 
tlie pass. Many of the animals belonging to it also died in the ascent. Tha 
strong post evacuated by the light brigade, w'as immediately afterwards ooenpiad 
by a division of the Spanish troops. 

The Portuguese army under Marshal Beresford, about this time also^ 
rdinquiahed co-operation with the S])aniards, and went into caatomnents witkiia 
the PMuguese ft-oiitier. They hnd served within Spain aa diainteiwstedly aa 
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the British, and had been as shamefully neglected. Not only were provisions 
refosed to them for payment, but large supplies which had been collected into 
magazines at Ciudad Rodrigo, by Sir Arthur Wellesley’s commissaries, were 
seized and alienated from them by the cabildo, under pretence that a debt of 
Sir Jolin Moore was still unliquidated; even though Sir John Cradock liad 
offered to pay the alleged debt, if a voucher could be produced for it, and tliough 
a British cominissary was, at the moment, on the spot, with full })ower to settle 
every claim which could be substantiated. The Portuguese troops had no strong 
liking to Spain before they entered ; and they soon began to abhor it when they 
found themselves so ill used. The Poituguese army,” said Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, would liave been ruined if they had remained longer in the held. They 
wanted clothing, and every descri]>tion of equipment. They w ere raw recruits, 
detested serving in Spain, whero they were ill-treated, and deserted in large 
numbers in the short time tliey were in tliat country.” 

The announcement of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s determination to retire to 
Portugal fell u])on all the south of S]iain, jKirticularly upon Seville, like a 
thuiiderbult. Both rulers and peo}>le, though they had been so long fbr(>- 
warned of the event, and so often and earnestly but \uinly entreated to do some- 
thing to prevent it, seem really to have believed that it would not happen. The 
British Comniander'.s patience with them had been abused to the indulgence of 
a most indolent and insolent security; and now bis unavoidable abandonment of 
them struck them with consternation and dismay. Marquis Wellesley was so 
aiHicte«l at sight of their terror, so l>esieged with protestations of their rc|)entaiice 
and gratitude, and so hopeful of some favourable eliunge at length being worked 
upon them, that he wrote to Sir Arthur begging him to reconsider his determi- 
nation ; yet did this in terms very roinarkable from a senior brother to a 
junior one, most hoiiuurublv indicating the senior's ojipi-eciatioii of the junior’s 
worth, profound respect for his personal character, the utmost deference to his 
military judgment, and an entire conviction that his conduct, at so trying a 
juncture, w’ould prove to be thoroughly noble. 

* 1 am aware,” said he, tliut the absolute necessity of the case is the sole 

cause of a movement so entirely coiitraiy* to your inclination. I am also fully 
sensible not only of the indelicacy but of the inutility of attempting to offer to 
yon any opinion of mine^in a situation where your own judgment must be 
yonr best guide ; and where no useful suggestions could arise in my mind, which 
most not already have been anticipated by your own ex|)ericnce, comprehensive 
knowledge, and ardent zeal for the public welfare. Viewing, however, so nearly 
the painful consequences of your immediate retreat into Portugal, 1 have deemed 
it to be my duty to submit to your coosideratioD the possibility of adopting an 
intermediate plan, which might combine some ol* the advantages of your return 
into Portugal, without occasioning alarm in Spain, and widiout endangering the 
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ftnndatbnB of the alliance between this country and Great Britain. But it 
would be vain to urge these considerations beyond the extent in which they inay 
be approved by your judgment. It will be sufficient for me to receive 'an early 
intimation of your opinion, and to be enabled to state it distinctly to this govern- i 
inent, which looks to your decision on the present occasion as the final determi* 
nation of its fate, and of the existence of the Spanish nation. That decisioii, I 
am persuaded, will be fhunded on the same principles of wisdom, justice^ and 
public spirit, which have ah'cady obtained the respect, esteem, and confidence of 
the Spanish nation ; and it will be my duty to endeavour to satisfy the govern- 
ment, whatever may be the exigency of the crisis, that no change has taken 
place in the sentiments or motives of action which ha-.'e so cordially engaged 
their affection and admiration.*' 

The j»lan suggested by Marquis Welle.sley, or rather by the Junta through 
him, was tliat the British and Spanish armies should take up a position on the 
left bank of the Guadiana, to stand there on the defensive, covering both the 
Alcmtejo and the province of Seville. But Sir Arthur replied that the line of 
the Guadiana vv^as much too weak for the purjiosc, — that the Spanish army could 
not possibl\ occupv better ground than among the fastnesses of the Mezo de Ibor 
and the Col dc Mirabctc, — that, if it shoidd onlv strengthen itself by sending 
the pontoons of the bridge of Alinarar to Badajoz, it might hold these fastnesses 
against the French, if it could hold anything, — that no safe line of defence ibr 
the jirovince of Seville existed near enough the Guadiana to serve at the same 
time as a sate line of defence for the AlemUjo, — that, as commander of the 
British army in the Peninsula, he had already accomplished all, and more than 
all. w hich had been inqilietl either in the negoHations between the British and 
the Spanish governments, or in those Itetwreen himself and ('’uesta, — that he was 
hound to look duly to the pivservation of his troops, and sjieciallv to the protection 
of Portugal, and could now no hniger hope to do either if he continued to be at 
tl < mercy of the Spanish councils, — and that, for various strong reasons, as to 
the character of the S]Miiiish troops, their onlinarv^ hehaviour in the presence of 
the enemy, and the general prospects of the war, he had arrived at an opinion 
that he ought to avoiil entering into any further co-o])eration with Spanisli 
armies. “ At the same time,” added he, “ I see the difficulty in which the 
Government may Ihj placed. Their army may be seized with one of those panic 
temvB to wliicli they are liable, and may ran off and leave everything exposed 
to instant loss. To 'which 1 answer, tliaf 1 am in no huny to withdraw frodi 
Spain. I w'ant to give my troops food and refreshment ; and 1 shall not whit* 
drew into Portugal, at all events, till I shall have received your Excellent’s 
sentiment upon what I have submitted to your judgment. If I should withdretv 
into Portttg^, I shall go no farther than the frontier, — but to this I should nbt 
wish^ engage $ and 1 shalbbe so near tliat the enemy will not like to ventikre 
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across the Guadiana, unless he comes in veiy large force indeed, havinnf me 
upon his flank and his rear. I shall, in effect therefore, he as useful to the 
Spanish government within the Portuguese frontier as 1 should be in the position 
which has been proposed to your Excellency, — and indeed more useful, aa I 
expect that the nearer 1 shall move to Portugal, the more efficient I shall 
become.” 

On the 25th of August, next day after writing this reply to Marquis 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur wrote a long offirial report of the general condition of the 
Peninsula to the British Secretary of Stale. Some passages of this, relating to 
the Spanish troop*., to the Spanisli government, and to Sir Arthurs determina* 
tion respecting them, we mu<!t extract : — “ The Spaniards have not, at the end 
of eighteen muntlis nearly after the commencement of the ivvohition, above 
eighty thousand soldiers, — of which the com fKisi tion and quality will be flmnd 
still more defective than the numbers are deficient to carry on the contest with 
the French, even in their present strength. The S{)anish cavalry are, I believe, 
nearly entirely without discipline. They are in general wcll-clothed, armed 
and accoutred, and remarkably well mounted, and their hoi*8es are in good 
condition ; I mean those of Egiiia’s army which I have seen. But 1 have never 
heard any body pretend that, in any one instance, they have l>ehnvecl as soldiers 
ought to do ill jiresence of an enemy. They make no scruple of running off, 
and after an action an> to Im^ found in every village and every shady bottom 
within fifty miles of the field of battle. The Spanish artilleiy are, as far as 1 have 
seen of them, entirely nnexcejitionahle. In res]iect to the great body of all 
armies, 1 mean the infantry, it is lamentable to sec how had tliat of the Span- 
iards is, and how’ unequal to a contest with the French. Tliey are armed, I 
believe, well : they are badly accoutred, not ha^ ing the means of saving their 
ammunition ftxjin the ruin ; not clothed in some instances at all, — in others 
clothed in such a manner as to make them kaik like peasants, whicfi ought of all 
things to be avoided; and their discipline appears to me to be confined to 
placing them in the ranks, three deep at veiy' close order, and to the manual 
exercise. It is impoasible to calculate upon any operation with these troops. It 
is said that sometimes they behave well ; though I acknowledge that 1 have 
never seen them behave otherwise than ill. Nothing can be worse than the 
officers of the Spanish anny ; and it is extraordinanr that when a nation has 
devoted itself to war, as this nation has, by the measures it has adopted in the 
last two years, so little progress has b&n made in any one branch of tlio militaiy 
profession by any individoal, and that the business of an army should be so little 
ondentood. They are really children in the art of war ; and I cannot say that 
th^ do anything as it ought to be done, with' the eKoeptiaa of ranning asray 
and assembling again in a state of nature. 

"1 roally believe that much of this deficiency of numbers, compositHNi, dis- 
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-cipiiiiey and efficiency, is to be attributed to the existing government Spain. 
They have attempted to govern the kingdom in a state of revolution, by an 
adherence to old rules and systems, and with the aid of what is called enthu- 
siasm; and this last is, in fact, no aid to accomplish anything, and is only an 
uxcuse for the irregularity with which everything is done, and for the want df 
discipline and subordination of the armies. People are very apt to believe that 
enthusiasm carried the French through their revolution, and was the parent of 
those exertions which have nearly conquered the world. But if the subject is 
nicely examined, it will be found that enthusiasm was the name only, but t h^t 
force was the instrument which brought forward those* great resources under the 
system of terror wliich first stopped the allies, and that a perseverance in the 
same system of applying every individual and every description of projierty to 
the service of the army, by force, has since conquered £uru()e. 

After this statement, you will judge for yourselves, whether you will em- 
]iloy any and what strength of army in support of the cause in Spain. Circum- 
stances with which you are acquainted have obliged me to separate myself from 
the Spanish ai*my; and I can only tell you that I feel no inclination to join in 
co-operation with them again, upon my own responsibility, — and that I shall 
see iny way very clearly before me indeed, before I do so ; and I do not recom- 
mend you to have anything to do with them in their present state. It may be 
sutisfactuiy to you to know that I do not think mutters would have been mnch 
better if you had sent your large e\|)editiuii to Spain instead of to the Scheldt. 
You could not have equi])ped it in Gallicia, or any where in the north of Spain. 
If we had had 00,000 men instead of 20,000, in all probability we should not 
have got to Talavera to fight the battle, for w'ant of means and provisions. But 
if we had got to Talavera, we could not have gone farther, and the armies would 
probably have separated for want of means of subsistence, probably without a 
battle, but certainly afterwards. Besides, you will observe that your 40,000 
men, supposing them to be equipped and means to exist of feeding them, would 
not compensate for the deficiency of numbers, of comjiosition, and of efficiency 
in the Spanish armies, and that, supposing they had been able to remove the 
French from Madrid, they could not have removed them from the Peninsula, 
even in the existing state of the French force.” 

These suggestions, from the manner in which they were received by the 
British ministry, had the effect of botli sentence and punishment upon the Span- 
ish authorities for their perfidy. Sir Arthur Wellesley was novr beginning to 
be regarded by the British govemmeiit, not only as their ablest general, but as 
the Mghest miHtaiy authority in the world. They already were proud of his 
pre-eminence, and began to delight to do liim honour. On the 20th of August, 
riiougfi of course the fact did not become generally known in Spain till about 
three weeks after, ho was elevated to the peerage of Great Britain by the titles of 

3l 
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Baruo Douro of Wellealej) and Viscount Wellington of Talavem, and of Welling- 
ton in the county of Sumenet. The Duke of Portland, then first minister of this 
crown, wrote to him on that occasion, — To congratulate you on your victories 
woold be so feebly to express my seiibc of your seindces, that I must indulge, in 
the first instance, the gratitude i^hich I feel to be due to yon, and request your 
acceptance of my best thanks for the credit as well as the service you have done 
to your country, wliich 1 ti*ust will make all the impression which it ought to 
do mi the minds of all dcbcri})tionB of persons in the kingdom. Nothing could 
be more gracious than the King's acceptance of your services, or more immediate 
and decisive tliaii his approbation of the suggestion of creating you a viscount. 
Long may you enjoy that honour, and be placed for the advantage and honour 
of your countr}' in those situations which may enable you to add to your own.” 
The British parliament, indeed, in consequence of a highly feverish state of 
public feeling, pi'oducing starts and ravings in ]K)liticul discussion, and con- 
founding all proper distinction between affairs purely military and aflairs of party 
politics, were not so quick to recognize our hero's merits. Yet even they, in the 
following Februaiy. by a res|jectable majority, voted liim thanks for the victory 
of Talas’cra, and also voted to him and to his two succeeding male heirs a public 
annuity of £2,000. 

The Central Junta, on learning Lord Wellington’s determination not to 
resume co-operation witli tlicir generals, passed at onec from abjeet terror into 
new schemes of still more abject folh. The withdrai\al oi‘ the British anny 
ought, in all common sense, to lia\e aroused them to strengthen their own forces 
in Estremadura, to set up the strongest possible defensive apparatus for covering 
Andalusia, to contribute means for maintaining the British troops on the Span- 
ish frontier, and to offer explanations and item arrangements toward a rekindling 
of the wannest possible friendship mitli the British government. But they lay 
in sucli a dense mist of petty passions that they could not see ten yards before 
them. They were so intensely selfish, so habitually \ile, that, in the gravest 
business of the state, in tlie arrangement of their military affairs, even at that 
momentous crisis, to use Lord Wellington's omn account of them, ** they did not 
consider militaiy defence and military o|ieratioii«; so much as they did political 
intrigue and the attainment of trifling |N>liticaI objects." Accordingly, they 
resolved to reduce their army in Estremadura to 12,000 iiiun, sending the rest 
away to join Venegas in La Mancha. They rt^solved also to place the 12,000 
behind die Guadiano, where they could not be nearly so efficient as among the 
fastnesses on the Tagus. They likewise playc>d a new game of deceit with 
Marquis Wellesl^, a deep and audacious one, ivsjM*eting the sending of supplies 
of provisions to the Britisli army; and at the same time, adopting a deliriotis 
notion " that the enemy was about to retire to the Pyrenees, or even to die 
interior of France, and assuming die right to dispose of the Portuguese army os 
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well fljs ^ tiveic own, they importaerat^ly preaged for an immediate, combined, 
oflRtnaive operation, by the troops df the tliree nations, to liaraas the enemy in 
Ilia letveatk” And to crown all, they mther invented mendacious rumours, or at 
least sanctioned them, tliat the British army had been withdrawn from theny 
not at all on account of their having failed in any respect tu treat it well, bu# 
solely because they would not yield to perfidious demands by Britain for chai|ges 
in their fonn of government, and for the cession of Cadiz, and tlie ialfuid at’ 
Cuba. One thing, indeed, they did whicli seemed to show proper feeling; and 
that was ofieiing to Lord Wellington the command of the 12,000 Spanish 
soldiers who were to remain in Estreniadura. But even that sprang from a 
])olitical intrigw, — being intended solely to evade n lounge which was made at 
them by the dunta of Badajoz; insnmucli that, for political reasons, as well as 
for the same militaiy' reasons which determined him against co-operating with 
tlie Spanish generals. Lord Wellington could not accept the offer. 

Marquis 'Wellesley now clearly saw' that the Central Junta were inoorrigihle. 
lie could no longer entertain a doubt that his illustrious hrother^s opinion was 
entirely correct; and in a despatch to Mr. Canning he said, — Until some great 
change shall he efiected in the conduct of the militaiy resources of Spain, and 
in the state of her armies, no British army can safely atteui)>t to co-operate with 
the Spanish troops in the territory of Spain.’* Lord Wellington was neither 
suiqjrised nor irritated by the new instances of the Central Junta’s perversity; 
nor did he regard them as any reason for receding from his promise, to take up 
such a position as, though incon> ciiient for himself, w'ould be protective to Span- 
ish Estremadura and to the pro> ince of Seville; but os soon as he heard of them 
through the Marquis, receiAing at the same time the latter’s concurrence in 
his opinion, he issued orders tu his army to pass into winter cantonments in 
^ ariouB places, around Badajoz, on the mutual frontier of Spain and Portugal, 
within the basin of the Guadiana. 

"Vast need had his army of refreshment and repose. All the men were much 
enfeebled; and great numbers were sererely sick. Low fare, bud food, want of 
salt, want of stimulants, and constant exposure to the weatlier, had produced a 
general dyseiiteiy at Jaraicejo. Only a small portion of the troops were in toler- 
able vigour on the march to Merida. Intermittent fever, of a hod ^rpe, the 
result of the miasmata of the Guadiana operating on a predisposed state of body, 
afterwards broke out, and laid men aaid officers prostrate by the thousand. 
Peruvian bark was exceedingly scarce; other means of cure were proportionally 
few and feeble; so that the epidemic encountered little resistance to either the 
breadth of its sweep or the violenoe of its action. So many os 8,827 itfen out of 
a total of 85,017 were at one time in hospital; while no small peoportionpC 
those still out of hospital were weak or unwell. About 700 died in am menihi 
and about 1300 in another. Ofi^cers and privates were alike affected^ andfolikfiit 
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eut down. Lord Wellington himself was so ill on the march from Jondoejo 
that he wu obliged, two days, to ride in a carriage; and, in spite of every eflbrt 
of will and medicine, he continned, daring four weeks or more, to be oppressed 
with a low fever. But a remarkable circumstance is that, amid the general sick- 
ness and the great mortality of the rest of the army, all the wounded from Talo- 
vera throve well and recovered rapidly. 

Head-quarters were established at Badajoz on the 3 d of September. The 
brigades at Costello-Branco were called in; and the magazines at Lisbon, 
Santarem, and Abrantes were put in requisition for supplying tlie lost ammuni- 
tion and equipments. One division of infantry was cantoned near Badajoz; 
another at Campo Mayor; another at Talavera Real; and another at Montijo. 
The artillery was placed at Badajoz, Merida, and Talavera Real. And the 
cavalry were stationed at Badajoz, Merida, Elvas, Campo Ma> or, Talavera Real, 
Montijo, Albuquerque, La Roca, Olivenca, and Villa Vi90Ka. The general 
hosjntal was at Kh’as. 

The line of the (iuadiana, thus taken up, possesses no such natural strength 
as the line of the Tagus between Arzobis]M) and Alinaraz, but, on the eontnuy, 
is in general a flat cimntrj”, without even bold banks to the river. It, however, 
is the seat of two great fortresses, Badajoz within the Spanish frontier, and 
Elvas within tlje Portuguese frontier, which serv'e as the military keys of all the 
adjacent parts of the respectis^e kingdoms. It was also the licst {lossiblo position 
for combining the twofold object of drawing sn]»plies from the magazines within 
Portugal, and of presenting a good defensive front against the schemes of the 
French. But its grand advantage, to use Lord Wellington’s own words, was 
that the British army was centrically ]}Osted in reference to all the objects which 
the enemy might have in view; and at any time, by u junction uith a Spanish 
corps on its right, or a Portuguese or Spanish corps on its lefr, it could prevent 
the enemy from undertaking any thing, excepting with a much larger force than 
they could allot to any one object.” Why then docs so intelligent an officer as 
Lath Hay say that, neither at the time, nor during tlie many yean afterwards 
till he wrote his book, could he ever discover a reason why Lord Wellington 
cantoned his army in that position? 

All classes of the population in Estremadnra wen* delighted with the British 
army mt the time of its retiring to Badajoz. Ttiey were most violent and loud 
against the Supreme Junta; they suspected and aecnsed them of treocheiy, 
even by placards on the walls of Badajoz; and they acknowledged that the 
Britirii cennroander hod been most justly disgusted with their government.” In 
fact, all the Spaniards, in all ports of Spain, excepting only the memben of 
the Central Jonta, and their immediate areatmes, had at that time a higli 
opinton of the Britisli army; nor do any of them seem to have concurred in 
withholding provisions from it, out of feelingt of jealousy or disKke. Yet so 
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versatile were they, so fond of battle, so ignonmt of any kind of waifoie except 
either gnerillarpractice or headlong fighting, and so utterly blind to the conse* 
([uenoes of wastefiilly throwing away armies in aimless roUisions with a supeiier 
force, that when, as we shall see in our next chapter, all the Spanish tvimes, 
with the exception of a very few thousand men, were within a few weeks hnrlAl 
to utter destruction by the insane counsels of the Junta and the mad combative- 
ness of the generals, multitudes of the people, particularly in Estremadura, sud- 
denly changed their opinion of the British, denounced them as poltroons, " be- 
gan to tire of their presence, and to ask with an angry and an ignorant insolence, 
whv they stayed in the rear, why they remained upon the soil of Spain at all, 
huffering Spaniards to fight their battles?” Public feeling in Britain, too^ as we 
formerly hinted, and as we shall again see, was very much divided. Even the 
British officers themselves were in a gloomy desponding condition, generally 
believing that the war was practically at an end, and that the army would be 
recalled, finally and in despair, within six months; while a few of them, eitlier 
firom unfavourable opinion or from depressed fiseling or from both, were not slow 
to stigmatize the whole campaign of Tolavera as a series of blunders,' productive 
of nothing but slaughter, famine, and pestilence. 

Did not, then, that campaign really produce any substantial good effects? 
It turned bock the tide of conquest from rolling in upon Portugal by the line of 
the Tagus. It effected completely and permanently the liberation of the north- 
'Mcst of Spain. It shook the usurinsd territories to the very centre, so as to give 
Joseph Buonaparte lui acute feeling of the insecurity of his tlirone. It drew 
about fi>e-8cvenths of all the moveable French forces in the Peninsula to a focus 
for tlie defence of the capital, so as to invoke, powerfully and enduringly, the 
organization of guerilla-parties throughout all the temporarily evacuated pro- 
^ inces. It held so strong a check on all these forces, oven in their focus, mid 
even after dieir earlier successes over the Spanish armies, that they did nothing, 
and could do nothing, for either the omsolidation of the French power in the 
centre of the Peninsula, or the extension of it toward the west. It paralysed 
the moral strength of Napoleon, destroyed the prestige of his arms, shattered the 
self-confidence of his troops, shrouded the terror of his name, altogether maimed 
and marred him more than if, with a continued maintenance of the morale 
of his armies, he had, of Ids own accord, dismissed one-half of their materiel. 
He staggered visibly under its blows; and, but for the strong stimulant he had 
just quaffed out of his successes in Germany, he either would have fiuuned with 
rage or grown pale with heart-sickness. Even as things were, he was fhr foom 
being calm, very far from thinking that no practical result had been achieved 
against him; but, on the contraiy, felt shaken in the same way as by the vio- 
tories of Baylen and Vimicro^ and obliged to make another grand effort, in tibe 
form of powerful reinforcement, to substantiate his usurped claim upon Gm 
sovereignty of the Peninsula. 
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These surely were great results. Nor were they the only great ones; for 
others equally great or greater, and equally real, though much less palpable, 
because cliiefly moral, could be named. And how vastly grander would have 
been the aggregate results, had the Spaniards even veiy moderately done their 
duty, — or had they only abstained from the thwortings and antagonisms, the 
perfidies and absurdities, which 'derangfd^ the/whole campaign, — had no more 
than an average sliare of the accidents of warfare disturbed the British herrfs 
]dans and 4iperatioii8»-*<had the central Junta been sober, Coesta rational, nnd 
Yhnegas aictive,— had provisions been duty supfiKcd, tliC pass of Banos properly 
guaided, tlie plan of attacking Victor on the E3d of Jul> carried into execution, 
and the proposed concentrating nianOi of the allied arm,\, the corps of Venegas, 
aisd the corps of Sir Robert Wilson on Madrid accoinplislied. The very least 
of theeR’ects woidd base been to dri\e Josepli for a while from the capital, to 
ioivigurate all the patriotic Spaniards in every part of Spain, and to strike all the 
French forces in the Peninsula with astonishment or dismns. But perhaps 
Napoleon and his marshals were stung more keenly by tlie lower success wliieh 
Lord Wellington actually achieved, than they would have been by any higher 
success which could have followed the pvciper beliaviour of tlie SpaiiianU. The} 
kgew well his difficulties, and appreciated well the prodigious eiifrg) which was 
requisite to surmount them ; so that, through tlie medium of tiie v cry sliortcoiii’ 
iogs of the campaign, the} saw him to be much the greatest hero who bud ever 
yet contended with them in the iiehl. 

Nor was the effect much less on Lord Wellington himself. ** It was,*’ sajs 
Napiqr^ campaign replete with interest. Lord Wellington hod now ex- 
perienced the weakness of his friends nnd the atrpngtli of his enemies, and lie 
fek all the emptiness of public boasting. Foreseeing tliat, if tlie contest was tp 
be carried on, it must be in Portugal, and that unless he himself could support 
the cause of the Peninsula, it must LH, his manner of making war changed. 
Hia oautinn increased lenfeld; yet, lahatiug nothing of his boldness, be met and 
batted tlie best of the French Iqy^ions in Uie fulness of their strength. He w'os 
alike unmoved by the intrigues of tlie Ppituguese regency and by tlie undis- 
guised hatred of the Spanish guvernineut; and when some of Ids own general 
and one of them on his personal staff, denouncing his rashness and predicting 
the ruin of the army, caused the puny energy of the English muiisters to quail 
aa the crisis approached, with gigantic vigour, puslied aside these iiqpedi* 
manti^mnd, steadily .holduig on hia own course, |m>ved lumpilf a spttinent man 
whether to upheld or to ompquer Migdops.** 
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The Central •Junta's wild idea bf ddncentrating all the allied forces hi this 
Peninsula, amid the gloom of the terminEtion of the campaign of the Tagus, in 
the middle of autumn, to dH\e the French beyond the Ebro, was not Mtirely 
^\ithcmt apology. The amount Of the Fi'cnch ibrees disposable for action in thd 
field ill tho Peninsula, at that moment, Was less than tbiee^xfths of what It had 
heon ten months before, at the re-irmptibn from the Pyrenees. Its spMtj be^ 
sideb being humbled by the defeats of Oporto and Talavera, was veadd by CUa 
hydra-headed character of the Spanish annies, new ones gtowiifg auddenly 
and grinning honibly on the vay spots where old ones Wbie cut cffT. The 
French aniiy, 100,^101 no longer a cotiquering 'ope, but chiefly air'ttruiy'bf 
occupation or defence. A small part of it, itideed, was working out a lorig ahd 
laborious conquest in Catalonia; but no fewer than between four and fiVe of 
tiic original eight coqis were immediately covering the Capital on the w'oSt lirtd 
tlic south, oil the lines of tlie Tagus aild La Mancha, while Iwo olffilers, ttidaVt 
Generals Marchand and Kellerman, wore 'remotely covering it Wt thb' 
west, at Salamanca and Valladolid; and all these seemed not unlikdyto lie' 
inactive, under a sense of comparative crushodness Mid feebleness, until tM 
anival of tire piomitied great reinfercements from Obrmany. The S|iMiisy 
troops. On the Olilier hand, were supposed to be hot less poieifal in iiihnftMr^'Sflld' 
scry much more powerfbl in spirit) than at tSie nMiifUptlon; and theyweto'iM^ 
or nearly all, eager for biittle. The guerilhis certainly had ondergone Valft 
ctfOase hi both numbers and Officieney. The great army of the eentrO alN^ tlMi 
cfld army of Onesta, had been suddenly and very easily raised to about* 
thfnttand, the |X)oreT part of the population readily responding to the OovOttij 
merit’s call for their personal service, and the enormous accumulation 0# Britfiah 
stores and money at Cadiz and Seville fhmislring ample means of equipmeilti '' 
Why, tlien, did Lord Wellington so stenily resist the Central Junta’s pi*^ 
posal as to occasion it to be abaiidoued? First of all, he estimated the FioiigIi 
forces soberly, not presumptuously, theiofore much more highly than the Jiiote 
did. Next, he tliou^t the proposed enterprise, even though it could be proved 
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feasible and could be successfiilly carried out, would be practically useless; os 
the French would only stand at bay behind the Ebro, as they had done before, 
till the arrival of their stupendous reinforcements, and then roll back again over 
Spain with all the irresistibleness of a Solway tide. Next, he no longer re- 
garded the Spanish armies as of any value in open campaigning or in evolu- 
tional warfare, but counted them as little better than “ flocks of sheep.” Next, 
the two small armies under his own command, the British and the Portuguese, 
w*ere in a ^evously unfit state for another Spanish campaign, both being 
crushed in body and sick at heart with that which they had just left. Next, 
though these annics had been in a vigorous condition, and if they had been 
again led into Spain, he had no security and no hope that tliey would not be 
again crippled for want of local means of transport, and speedily rendered use- 
less for want of local supplies of provisions. And finally, he had attained a clear 
firm conviction that, under the innate feebleness of the Peninsula, amid the vast 
resources of tlie French, just after their renewed successes in Germany, and 
just after the severe disasters of tlie Britihli arms in the AValchercn expedition, 
the only, though sure, method of eventual trium]> 1 i over Buonaparte must be the 
Fabian one, — to tire him out, — to let him dash himself to exhaustion, — to place 
all tho forces against him, the Peninsular armies and the British army itself, us 
well as the guerilla**, in naturally stnmg or artificially entrenched positions, 
thence to hold him at bay and to harass him, till he bliould waste away by 
inches under the combined influence of n'piisuU, irritation, disease, and famine. 

Lord Wellington, therefore, did cven^thing in his power to induce the 
S^nish government to adopt the Fabian |)oliry; and began, at the earliest 
possible moment, to construct measures for practising it on a gigantic scale hiiii- 
sdf. Ills only immediate exception to it had reference to the S])aiiisli frontier 
fortress of C'iiida<i Rodrigo. That fortress and the Poitugiiesc one of Almeida 
have the same relation to each other, and tf* the sun-ounding country, in the 
baan of tho Douro, which the fortresses of Budujuz and Elvas liavc in the basin 
of the Guadiana; w'hile Ciudad Rodrigo also eominands all the direct communi- 
cation between (iallieia, Asturias, and Lcnm on the one hand, and Estremadura 
and Andalusia on the other. The French were veiy desirous to obtain posses- 
sion of it, as virtually the key-post to the greater pait of the w^est of Spain, and 
08 likely to lead to the fall of Almeida, and to the easiest iHwsiblc access to Lis- 
bon; and they would not improbably make the besieging of it their first grand 
action, whether before or after tbo arrival of their reinforcements. Lord Wel- 
lington, knowing tliese to be their views, felt ready, even from the moiiMiBt of 
his moving into cantonments, notwitlistanding the disaUed condition of his 
troops, to do -anytliing which might ho in liis power to save Ciudad Rodr^ 
lie likewise modified liis advice to the Central Junta by refeienoe to thisoljeot, 
in so ffff as to reoomiiicnd to them to. maintain their full fofcc on. tho Tagus^ in 
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ofder l3k«t any fltkdden aiiniiHaxidoafl attempt of the enemy to — t1i6 fine of 
the Gnadiana might be cheeked and repelled. Yet even the protecting of ’CJin- 
dad Rodrigo he believed i^onld be best eflTected by a defensive policy, in pd^ 
tions compaafatively distant, until at least there should he manifest inovemOnts 
toward the commencement of a siege. 

The Spanish authorities, however, so ffir from giving a willing ear to''Lord 
Wellington's reasonings and recommendations, treated them with contempt. 
The whole of the great army of the centre, with tlu* exception of ten thousand ’ 
men, was placed in La Mancha, to confront the great assemblage of the eneniy 
on the line of the Upper Tagns. Rven the excepted ten thonsand men were 
placed, under the Duke of Albuquerque, on the southern border of Estremadura, 
as a flank support to the anticipated operations in La Mancha. The army of 
(rallicia, comprising about thirteen thousand mountaineers, eminently trained to 
maintain a w'ar of posts in a strong country, was, about the same time, thff mid- 
dle of September, taken from the Marquis de la Komona, the ablest partisoh 
commander in tlie I’eiiinsula, and being brought down from the mountains t6 
the low country, was stationed at CMudad lindrigo, under the command of Ific 
Duke df‘l Parque, for immediate active service against the corps of Marchaih'd. 
In fact, the Central Junta, actuated chiefly by a desire to keep the conntiy ifi 
violent commotion, for sake of finding opportunity to jiromote their own vile 
selfish ends, made just the niilitaTy arrangements, as to both positions and coid^ 
manders, which seemed most likely to secure incessant active hostiUties with th6 
French. 

The Duke del Parque, during five or six days following the 16th of S op Ww^^' 
her, ran in among Marchand’s outposts, and pi evoked a series of skirmished, htft 
soon felt obliged to retire precipitately to Ciudad Rodrigo. Lord Wellington, 
before hearing of his retreat, wrote to Marslial Beresford, — “ There never wall 
anything like the madness, the imprudence, and the presumption of the SpaaiiA 
oiHceni, in the way they risk their corps. A retreat is the only chance of safety 
for the Duke del l^arque's corps; but instead of making it, he calls upon' yAn 
for cavalry. 1 have ordered magazines to be prepared upon tKe Dooro aiM Ria 
Mondego, to assist in providing these vagabonds if they should retire into’Peffttt^ 
gal, which I hope they will do, ns their only chance of salvation.” Sea, by tttb 
way, how grandly the British hero returned good for evil, — how superbly 'hfe 
generous preparations to feed these vagabonds” contrast to the perfidious 
BUi«B of the Spanish authorities to starve all his own troops! But the Duke M 
Parquay like the members of the Supreme Junta, was incorrigible and unhttyfbs^ 
sfele. He learned nothing from the perils of his absnrd advance pn Salanbown^ 
aocoapt to oaneoct bolder phots against the French, and to solicit firatn'liofiil' 
Wdlihgtan, throu^ the madinm of the Spanish envoy at Lisbon, the ssnittKoibb 
cf a I^ugneee or a Britiife corps to carry them into ex^purion. Ottb 
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ooal^ii^IBnltiiQK M only uMn|) waiitoiilyiiiraatoftil olfilwwiWiAlfe^iiWiid 
fitted fiurnove to dtaw danger upMuOvadfid Bodeigo dian toomt^itiT iHe n>%bik 
hmvo iieBn jflrtified in giving the Diike*« applioation a sim^ indignaDtAegalivo] 
bnt he chose rather to give a patient military explanatioii^ which lonii^t tdiuiaa 
demoUstpated to the Spaniards the soiuirlness of the principles wliich^ he so 
fi negoently and earnestly recommended to their atlopdon* 
tAAer stating in substance those reasons against a general course of 4U3tive 
hostility which we have already mentioned as the grounds of his adopting the 
Fabiaii policy, he says, — Besides these advantages, tlie enemy enjoys othens 
wU^bear particularly upon the ciporatioas proposed to be carried on by the 
Slake del Paarque. The enemy, from the nature of the ]M>sition of his troops, 
eandinw a part or the whole of them to any quarter lie pleases; whereas the 
npantioilB of the different corph of the allies must necessarily be insulated, aud 
each afithem for a time must bo expoiied to be defeated. For instance, thene is 
noching to prevent the enemy from throwing upon the Duke del Parquets corps, 
hided, I will suppose, by Marshal Beresford*s, the whole of the corps of iSouVt, 
Niy, and Kellermon ; and even if I had the inclination, 1 have not tho means, 
and eeald slot possibly be in time, to prevent their destruction. In the same 
maimer, this army, if I were to expose it in a forward position, would he liable 
to ihi same misfortune; and tlie Spanish aimy in La Manchh equally so. It 
foUtfiri^ then, that if any operntion is to be niidortakcn by any one of these oorps, 
'hr if any one of these corps is to be placed iii a position in which it is liable to 
be ottoeked by the enemy, all the other corps in Castile, Estremadum, and La 
TjlawMlia riloald co-operate, otherwise the separate corps must be detoated; and 
npBii this snpposed general co-operation, 1 liave already shown that the allieli 
hns<e*8either nnmbers nor efficient tmojis nor means of carrying into exeontinii 
aiqf' plan of oo-operation. The consequence of undertaking such a plan would 
bgi 1^1 after a battle or two, and some brilliant actions bv some, and the defeat 
of Others, and the loss of many valuable officers and soldiers, the allies ironldlhe 
obUgedto resome again the defensive positions wrhich they ought never to have 
quitted. The mode in which tlie i>uke del Parque can most effeotuahy pre^ 
wilt the enemy from nndeitaking the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo is to plade his 
narfM in such a situation as tliat the enemy cannot attack and defeat it withoife 
a king pravions preparation, which will give time to otlicr troops to come to his 
airiitoiMe, and cause a march in which the enemy himself may be exposed ito 
Mwti( The beet tnode of preventing an attack, or at all events the sucoesA lif 
flh attack of the enemy on Ciudad Rodrigo, is not to expose to defeat itfft 
ttoopfe wlich must ultimately co-opento in ita defence, but to place that oqips 
ht Midi a position that it caanotibe attocked twklioiit risk to the jenemy^^atMl 
lhmi%liieli It can with ease ooKi|iantr with* otlier csoops which iniiiet/bb*pift 
in matien, if Ciudad Radrigo is to he mvtdJ* But Loid WdliiigtoaaaiiM|0^ 
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vrMifaolA icdrita uildw hif i<l«iin>c9oraiiitfid^m4n (MMdd not veitraiii'llie S|Imi» 
iiMiC «Ud ibtf twy ooon knuia||pBd| df themad^iteifiiim all his pvadidfdn^ 
in ifAna'dagraB itoapeMng^ ^InriUiant^’ comtiiealcing aetioiu^fatid'TWy am|dj boh 
B portirig aUamato diaatten* • 

*Tfte Dube* del Pavqoe^ on finding that he was not to be aasiaMd by 
guese or British, determined iieveErtheloss to make another and imMediatesneet 
against Marchand. There woe a Spanish corps of eight thousand inen^>Mier 
General BaHastcros, approaching from Asturias; and die Duke moved 'in a 
diroction to fitll in witli this. But before getting near it, he was intikneptedlb^ 
the eiiemy, and obliged to retire hastily to the south. He eventually tooklpost, 
on a strong mountainous position, at Tamames, in the northern apptoanh toflK^ 
pass of Banos. His force comprised twenty thousand infantiy and abOokiE 
tbousand oavaliy. Marchand, arriving very soon after him, with tnn thnntmnd 
infantiy and twelve hundred oavoliy, paused not to examine the gvoadlA sr4o 
give repose to his men, but ruslied impetuotably on. This occurred on timtltth 
of October. ** The French troops commenced the attack with all tbetr Iwmitod 
spirit, anticipating an easy victory, and at first gained considerable subces^ . Bkt 
the main body of the Spanish army, trained in the campaign of GaUiq^ tom 
mountain warfare, falling back to their strong ground, made a tigorlciua aotiltt 
mice, and from behind inaccebbihle rocks showered down a murderoiBi ArtMMt 
the assailants. After a sharp conflict, tlie unusual spectacle was exbifaitad'aiftliia 
French eagles receding before the Spanish standards; and Marchand jdim ti off 
with the loss of 1,500 men and one giui.” The Duke del Parque'a ksutiinwy 
yirised only about 200 killed and 400 wounded. He was joined next 
Ballasteros’ corps ; and he tlien marched forward to the Tonnes, and Mohrimir 
semion of Salamanca, the enem^ retiring from him to Toroy bdund tbdjDamm 
iRoiiiforcemeiits were speedily sent Rgaiiibt him from Madrid and* itat imigk- 
boUfliuod, HO ab to produce an aggregate of fifi^OOO men under Martiml Kortfor. 
I'hb Duke could not face thcHe>: yet foil baol^ not on Ciudad Bodrigo, bot^totg 
stvotig position at Bejar, us if expecting to achieve some great jmnt opMotllln 
with the Spanish army of tho centre. 

^ ' The Spanish authorities were now in a delirium of presumption* Uko 
i^FCkioh eovpa on the Tagus, in the latter part of September, made oartain 
ofoitrative movements, which were cemstraed by tlie Spaniards to indioite dp* 
lO'BMii^ian for the capital, Sonlt advanring with his whole force to OropM-Mul 
Anobtspo, and Victor advancing wkh 36,000 men into the centre of La 
Tlhe'Spaliish anny of the centre,. then under the command of Eguia, jm wiDp 
dimwivifoom the meimao of those movements to strong positions in Ae Sfopa 
Morena."' Bat theiGentnd Junta, thinking Eguia too unenterprising^ tPO;l|i|la 
AiardiWkilinglon^ appointed Aieidaga to supersede kim,^n impetumw, talQri 
tiNKiMnicad youig/gmieral,'vrho won the Juate'e formic snidy ly 
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to tbemaelvcs arrvgont talk about t)«e enemy. Wbcva ^ Doke 4^ 

Parquc wqn the held of Tam^csi took possession of SaUmi^ncay and draw away 
so many of the French troops from the Tagus, the Junta and Areizaga imagined 
that an opportunity had arrived, not to strike for Madrid, but to run r^ht into 
it and seize it. Nay, such was the Junta's pitch of^coufidence that, fbranam- 
ing the ch-il and military authorities they arranged a provisionary system for 
the future administration of tlio capital, with a care that they denied to the army 
whicli was to put them in possession.” 

Areizaga miurched on tliu 3d jui November, and reached the vicinity' of Ocana 
on the 10th. The Duke of Alhu(|uerquc advanced, at the same time, in flank 
operation, to the strong f.i&tncsscs of the Meza dc Ihor. The Frencli also, 
recalling the forces whith they had sent against the Duke del Parque, concen- 
trated thcmscl\c.s to the utmost in the vicinity of Toledo and Arnnjiiez. iVrei- 
zega, though having the advantages of the assailant, holding time b} the fore- 
lock, and leading on no fewer than 1.3, <)()() infantrv, (>,000 cavaliy, and fiO pieces 
of artillciy', displa} ed nut one d.ish of strati'gv , made nut one good semblance 
of ^a man(riivT(', but vv us suddenly obliged b\ King dosepli and Marshal Soult, 
at the head of oiilv 21,0(K) inianriy, cavalrv, and 30 )>ii‘ccb of artillery, to 
assume a defensive line of battle in one of the most open positions he could have 
ehosen. Ho placid a wing of his annv on each side of the town of Ocaim, 
stationed his sei’ond line of infanti) dose to the first, arm v eel his cavoliy in four 
lines upon the right, and placed his guns in hatteiy ujion his ilauks; and lie 
himself, taking jwst on a stee]»le which ovcilookid the whole battle-field, 
rem^ained there from beginning to end of the conflict, maiiier gi\ing orders to 
tl^^rong nor sending succours to tin* weak, but simply nodding over the bloody 
scene like an insensate idol nodding over a saciifiee. 'NVe need not describe 
what Ibllnwed. The French onset, though well and even de''|>eratel} resisted 
by a number of Uic battalions, was litlh ei.e titan a compound of butclifiy, 
capture, and dispersion. About four thoiisaml of tlie Sjiaiiiards vvctc slain, and 
lA rest went off in headlong flight. **Thu arm}," sa}s Alison, “disporsed 
in all directions, while the French cavalr}*, spreading out from Ocana like a 
fan, thundered in pursuit over the wide and desolate pkiiiis which extend to the 
Boi^th towards the Sierra Morona, Tweiit} thousand prisoners, fort}-flv/e pieces 
of cannon, and the w'holc ammunition of the army, w'cre the fruits of the battle. 
Wearied with collecting prisoners, the French at length merely took their arms 
firom the fugitives, desiring tliein to go home, telling them tliat war was a trade 
% which they were not fit ; and such was the wreck of the army, which lately 
numbelld fifty thousand combatants, that ton days after the battle, Araiaaga 
oopld not collect a siiigle battalion to defend the passes of tlic Sierra Moranar’* 
yieters did not pursue farther than Villarto; though, but for the ftfyr of 
bring cut off finpp^ Madrid by an advance movement of Lord WeUington 4oin 
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BadigoB} conjcniitly witih tihe Duke of Albuquerque from ArzobispOi they pro* 
bably would have passed the defiles of the Sierra Moreua^ and entered the gates 
of Seville. 

The Duke del Parque, on finding the Frencli force in his vicinity weakened 4 
by the withdrawal of the troops to oppose Areizaga, descended from Bejar to ffce 
low country of Old Castile, in order to take part in the general movement on the 
capital. But owing partly to his own bad generalship, and ])artly to foolish con- 
trolling orders irom tlie Central J unta, his operations wore both rash and eccentric. 
He at first went boldly forward, and gmned considerable success over a body of 
ten thousand French. But afterwards, w*hcn news reached him of the overthrow 
at Ocana, and when the enemy’s troops which had been withdrawn fiom his 
neighbourhood began to return, he lost all spirit, and commenced an aimless 
in'esolute retreat toward Ciudad Rodrigo and the mountains. On the 28th of 
November, Kellcrmon, with a body of horse, came up to him near Alba de 
Tnrmcs. The Duke’s cavaliy' all immediately fied, without raising a swoid) 
and though his infantiy' made so stout a resistance as to beat off the enemy, and 
('fic'ct an orderly resumption of their own retreat, yet, next morning, when widi- 
in two leagues of their recent victorious battle-field of Tamames, they were so 
wildly scared by the apjicarance of a French patrol of thirty dragoons, that in 
the utter absence of any danger, or even of anv annoyance, they instantly abau' 
doned their baggage and artillery', threw away their ai’ms and knapsacks, and' 
took all to fliglit as hotly as the fugitis'es fi’om Ocana. Not so many of thMn 
kept together as to form a decent body-guard to their general; and though 
twelve or fificen thousand collected, about a fortnight afterwards, at a place of 
rendezvous among the mountains, they were famished, foot-sore, chiefiy unanned, 
and wholly w ithout ammunition or artilleiy^, so that tliey looked more Hke a 
crowd of spectres than an assemblage of soldiers. 

Lord Wellington, \ariously on account of the changes which were genng on 
in Spain, of the unhealthy condition of his army, of the importance of saving* 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and of the necessity of closing the northern highways of Pertu-j, 
gal against the great reinforcements from France, had resolved to remove his 
head-quarters from Badajoz to Bcira. He had foreseen the probability of bis 
needing to make that movement, at the s eiy' moment of his first taking post on tha 
Guadiana, — so tliat he declined, at that period, to promise that he would remain 
during any definite length of time at Badajoz ; and ns the probability ripened 
into oortainty, he sent to tlic Central Junta due intimation of his intention. 
And thinking it unsafe for the cause of Spain, specially unsafe for Seville, that 
he ahonld evacuate the line of the Guadiana till first a sufficient Spanish fimaa 
should be in occupancy of the fastnesses of the Meza de Ibor and the Col da 
Ifirabete, he wrote to the Junta a few days before the dispersion of the Dulto 
del Burners army, saying that he was about to remove to Beiza, and reeniit 
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m'eh'dinjf; iheiil lo the I^iike of Albtiqueitfae' 'at''AnaobiMjpii»i‘With^*ten 

tb^liskrifl hien ftcm the Dukt^ dbl Parqhve. The only vd]ily ^ the^l^iliilla ikos 
an nrdcr directing Albuiiuerque immediately to quit tlte line of the Ta{g|in^ knd 
take post at Llercna behind the Guadiana; thua > abandoning fittremaduna to 
thO cnn^itty, and esqmsing Hs own ihint in a bad fKiSition* to an aanuyiooming 
- from Altnaraz, and his right dank and rear to an army coming th)m La 
Mancha.**' 

Sudi illies were worse than none. The throwing away bf tlie two dhief 
Spaid^ armies, the nithdrawnl of the small remaining one to a place where it 
would' be useless and u light soon be lost, and the maiiifest demontatiofi «f the 
•Tdttta, their contCtnjituous persistotice in folly, their glorying in their sliamci,** 
Were both a kind and a degree <»f di*rfister which no more heroism on l^ord Wbl- 
lingtbn's part, oven Iiad it hoon hacktsl bv treble tlie amount of his actual m. 
sources, could possibly ro]»uir. Ne\er was he nearer perplexity than at that 
fhOment, — iicvci' half so much anntiyed at the strongest demonstrationB or snost 
skflfid mannMivres of an enemy. 1 lament, ** said he, that a cause iwhich pne< 
niiskd flo well a fow weeks ago slumkl have been so eompleU‘ly lost by the ignon 
ranee, ‘presnnqition, and mismanagement of those to whose direction it was in- 
tmsied. } declare tliat, if they had preserved their two arm‘‘«, or even one -erf 
them, the cause was safe. The French could have sent no reinforcements wliiob 
couMlias'^ been of any use; time would ha\c been gained; the stlita of ottuirs 
would ha\e iinpnned daily; all tlu* chances were in our f.noiir; and in tho fiint 
mollintit of W'cakiiess, occasioiied hy any diixrrrion uu tlie continent, of by the 
giWWing disc'ontent <«f the French tlieiuMslves with tlie war, the Fruiwh acniies 
ntbMr have been driren out of ^spaill. Hut no! Notliing ssill answer «xeupt to 
fight great battles in plains in which the dete.tt of tla' Spaoisli armies is as cei^ 
tain aa !is the commencement of tho battle. 'J'bey will not crodh the ai'counta I 
hate repeatedly givten thorn of the superior mi m her c\cn of the Frenohk They 
Will seek them Out, and they find them in\ariablj in all jauts in nuinbexa su|if> 

*t0 themselres, 1 am only afraid, now, that 1 bliall be too late to laure 
Cbidad Rodrigti, the loss of which «\ili socuro for tho French. Old Castile, ami 
trill rmt off sdl commuuicatioii with the iiorthurn piuviiicus and have them to 
their fkto. 1 wonder whether the ISpauisli officers e\er read the history. iif> lha 
American war, or of thenr <iwu war in tho Dutch proNiuces, or of tlieir oarn irMt 
m Portugal.*’ i ,t •»(] 

The Htiprenie Junta, indeed, were nut dismayed; tlio iipiutbh generals 
8tin>eiithimastK‘; 4lio binuiish people were as furiuiu os cveriagtiinmitlM^F«ejnfb| 
the Spanish armies were olill likely to rise like )dia>uueB from the fliuites; ’Undi 
even Lord Wellington was not svithout hope that }iolitical and oiilitofy ndningto 
might carentaally or eras speedily take place in Spain, of saolna okaiaqjtatt.linnfc 
length to elicit good residts fixND the alliance witli Britain. But fStt.ilbeia 



chang9P/3l*0^ld^(niivt^Oip§^Vi(%niiiies iwouUl lie as usal^ 4 fi , jn^e^re 

tools lof ff4Jy >H8 tjbe Mi in Wiy event, thpy could not be ifrodapc;^ 4®y> 
and ypeujtdlbeiiat, least aa bad aa tite eld in diseipliue, and deddncpy infefipr 
tliemi.iU' Apirim^ven tl)qn|<h they sbouVl eoutist largely or even c^etl> of,t^ 
voryiAonWiieeilf “ Tlie iSlu^niish rcunarks Sherer, “bud no confid^nj^^ 

in Iharosflvee wlien tboy were niraycd for bnttle against the French trpop^ in 
an open country'. It lias been acutely observed bj- the histoiiaii Napiep, 
speaking H>f tbo Fivnieh under Soult, and tlieir weurincss and disooutent, tliat 
Hbt» mind slu-jnks fram perpetual eontact with death.' Now it' this be true, pa 
it is with 'all troops too fu^bsn led against an ouemy, altliough they sbonld bp 
always viotutious in hew great a ineohure will it be found so in men faunliuy 
only wdth (lufeat,‘<^fDmied only to be broken, fighting only to be slain 1 For ^o 
it was; and let it be remembered, that deatliin the onw^ard path is not iny^ted 
with ain' of thoso terrors with which it meets its miserable victim *in the In^t 
battk* borne down b^' tlic during.' Napoleon well blew what he was pboijd 
lie mippliod tlio French generals in S)»am with such large and socniingly dfiqpifpf 
jHirtionaitic mirabers of cavob’y. Before the trampling of his numerous andi 
like squadrons, tlie hearts of the Spanish soldiers, who liad no coiii^dauceriiA 
their own discipline, no power of fonnation and movement, and for ai long tiaup 
no officorB oapable of instructing tlveni, too often bocame feox-^broken ; and t^n 
glittering of French sabres was like the gleam ol the axe and the signal of 91^^ 
cution," ,„n, 

At the Toiy time of the destruction of tlie SiKUiish armies, top, Buon^[Wi:tPy 
it will bo remembered, w as adding trcinondously to the means of bowing dowpi 
all his antagonists in the Peninsula. Never ut any previous momlent bad.bp 
been so terriblo. llo was then at the a]iex of his jiower. The Fe|i|iis|daiaKaa 
die only port of Oontinental Eurojte whieh cxnithiued to defy him. Britain^ 
indeed, hod eiriliitlered all tlic joy of his triumplis b> hor nnaliated hostility, and 
was now: gull and wormwood to him bv her behaviour in the Poniitsuku iQn 
tltorefore lelt roused, in the beginning of Becemher, amid tlie very dsy-dveapif^ 
of his grandour, to malde dk<jila} s and orations to his senate, expresslva lof hit 
soovn ibr the Spaniards and his deitestation of the British. “ The flags taken lat 
Etpilioso, Burgos, Tudela, Somosierra, and Madrid, were presented to the legis* 
lativo body; a detachment of the grenadiers of the imperial guard was 
duced, and seated on the right and left of Buonaparte's statue, that thettittigO 
might bei full; ihcOorical speeches were delivered; and thenession conekided like 
a'lti^ hpodtaoio^ with a flourish of trumpets, ami cries of fLong live the 
llararF ** Being himtelf the okief orator on the occasion, Bnonapartedid net AH 
to^vopniir ^*gloty being essential to tlie happiness of Fittnchihon.;r*iniid 

ihUndliig*«t <lhe time to lend on bn hosts in person^rt^gh that uitantkm'BprM 
afteiftrMs Art > aside JbyiHisdsponsals to tlie Archdudliess oF Austria^he siidji-^ 
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*^Wkea 1 shall show myself beyond the Pyrenees, the Lieopard in terror sdll 
plunge into the ocean to escape shame, deihat, and death. The triumph of my 
arms will be the victory of the genius of good over .that of evil, — of moden^^n, 
order, morality, oven* civil war, anarchy, and the destructive passions.** 

Buonaparte knew as well as Wellington the distinctive oiKces of enthusiasm 
and force; and while using these means of pageantry and bombast, of pretension 
and mendacity, to stimulate the enthusiasm, he at the same time employed h*is 
business powers and his active despotism, vigorously and unscrujmlously, to 
produce and maintain the force. His veteran troops were brought homo from 
Germany; and fresh troops were raihcd by conscription. Beinfureements were 
poured so immcrously into Sjiain as to raise the field forces tlicre from the 
diminished number of 140,000 men to the number of 280,000, — and the total 
number, including garrisons and liu‘«pitals from 22(),000 to .'!(»(>, 000. New 
arrangements were made in the collocation of the Peninsular forces, with the \iew 
of increasing their efficiency, — the whole being amussuil into nine corps d'armee 
instead of eight, — three of these, under Victor, Sehastiani, and Mortier, muster- 
ing about G.>,000 men, being conjoined, tiiulcr the commanfl of Soult, to takt* 
possession of all the south of Spain, — and three, under Key, Kegnier, and Jutiot, 
mustering about 80,000 men, Ixnng conjoint>d, under the cm mand of Massena, 
to capture Ciudad Hodrigo and conquer Portugal. New and very vigorous 
measures also were contrived — ^in |>articular, separato military ginernnicnts were 
formed in Bi.'icay, Navarre, Arragnn, Catalonia, Old Castile, and Leon — for 
promptly, regularly, and sustaincdly extorting from the Sj>aiiiards a complete 
sustenaDce, in food, clothing, and pay, for all tho soldiers. ** While the ])eople of 
Paris were amused with the flattering statements of the moderate expense at 
which their vast army was maintained, tlie f:ict w as carefully concealed that the 
whole troops engaged in foreign sersicc, that is, two-tliinls of the whole military 
establishment of the empire, w’cre paid, f«Hi, and lodged at the exftense of the 
countries where hostUities were going forward. To such a length w'as this system 
carried, that we have the authority of Lord Wellington for the assertion, that 
the cost of the pay and hospitals for tho Frencli army, in Spain alone, was 
greater than the sum stated in the budget for the year 180H, as the expense of 
their whole military establishment.*’ 

The attitnde of the native Spanish government, tlie attitude of Napoleon, tiie 
destruction of the Spanish armies, the reinforcements of the French, and the 
lacking up of all the resources of Spain, on the one side by the selfishneseoftite 
Jniite, on the other fay the rapacity of Buonaparte, added vast weight to Lend 
WeHington’s resolntion to adopt the Fabian policy. His exertions for 
liberation of the Peninsula seetned to havn res^ted in his being pushed in|o 
a oomei^ a mark for both the abaurditiea of the Spaniaida a^^ the eep^ 
centrated hoatility of the French* He hoped for notbioi^ for the pto se nV ^”*^ ‘ 
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Spain; he hoped iftnr litde from Portu|^; he conld not hop6 for x^ihiforce- 
ments from Britain^ and mi^t expect to be occaeionalljr eihbarraaMd os he 
had been before by scarcity of money and paucity of supplies; and yet he mdlt 
meet the onset of 80,000 efficient French soldiers, piovid^ with entty appliicfcde, 
and backed, if need should be, by more than twice their own nuibb^. Wkal 
could he do? Fither, like the Central Junta, hurl bis army to deetmctiodjf *or, 
fike many a brare general, withdraw it totally from conflict; or, Uke Fabitta 
Cunctator, make it slowly Tictorious by a harassing system of delays and am- 
buscades. He folt determined to save the Peninsula, to exalt Britain, to dakb 
to pieces the sanguinary despotism of Buonaparte, if any possible amodnt of 
skill and exertion on his part could do these things, and at the same time to 
occasion the smallest possible expense of human blood ; and he therefore isas 
driven by prudence, by humanily, by all the lessons of history, and by the 
c^ndest deductions of common sense, to become another Fabius. He saw wdl 
the tremendous difficulties of his position, but, on that very account, was lall the 
more alert and energetic to confront them. He knew too that the Mtfhs 
would be as momentous as the responsibilities were vast, — that they would kflbet 
the liberties and all the temporal interests of the greater part of Europe; So tibM, 
forgetting the follv of the Spaniards, forgettmg the factions opposition to him at 
home, and thinking only of what had been good and true, he felt bound by eveiy 
law of public duty to do his best and abide the consequences. ** I do not dcia< 
pair,’* ^7016 he to his old friend Malcolm. I have in hand a most difficidtfaai,. 
from which I may not extricate myself; hut I must not shrink firom it. I ooltt- 
tnand an unanimous army; I draw well with all the authorities in Spain and 
Portugal; and 1 believe I have the good wishes of the ^hole world. In sdeb di*- 
cumstances, one may fail, but it would he dishonourable to shrink from the taOk.^ 
One of his first cares, from the moment of taking post ou the Gnadiaita, 
was the recovery of his army’s health. He did great things, and did them 
vigorously, for subduing the deadly epidemic among his trtwps. He likowfins 
made special efforts for destroying the gloom which brooded over the spMtb'ef 
his officers. His own health also was an object of some solicitude. A nde 
general, constantly oppressed with a low fever, could be of little use ni ailiy 
circumstances, — still less in such arduous ones as were soon expected; id Aat bs 
felt bound, in public duty, to re-acquire as speedily as possible his wonted health 
and hardiness. For the sake of health and diversion of the mind, he went dkt 
daily with his fowling-piece upon the ^dains. He bad ond day of prineely f^rakt 
in the royal park of Villa Vi 9 a 8 a, a hunting-place of the kings of Portn^lB. 
Upon this occasion, one-wild boar and twenty-five head of deer were huci/Jik 
npen the award as the trophy of the day. He was always gay and godlt- 
honmurad wHh those about him, and imqpirmg others with the ooitfidenoa wfaMi 
he evidently folt hniiBelf.** 


3k 
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Aai^edr pervading care of Lord WeSlingtCMi Was to obtain, by eoirespond- 
enoe, the requisite support for his intended plan of operations. That plan, in a 
general view, comprised the defence of Portugal, by special means, at vastaex- 
pense, and with provision for retreat by sea in the m’ent of ultimate defeat. It 
could not be carried out by^the powers or with the means he already possessed, 
but required express sanction by the British government, large votes of monegr 
by the British parliament, active concurrence from the Portuguese authorities, 
and many a special aid, immediately in the way of preparation, as well as eventn- 
ally in the way of co-operation, on the part of all classes of the great function- 
aries, both civil and belligerent. Hence arose a necessity for an enormous 
amount and variety of correspondence. Information, reasoning, entreaty, 
instruction, and inquiiy had all turns to be employed. All the parties con- 
cerned had to be duly yet variously indnenccd. A large proportion of the 
ooxrespondence, too^ was necessarily original, — could not be done by proxy. 
Hence, during the period of head-quarters being at Badajoz, a period somewhat 
sh<»t of seventeen w^ks, though he was variously unwell, absent, and othensdse 
much employed in considerable parts of that period, Lord Wellington wrote 
dcqwtches which occupy 281 of Gurwood’s octavo pages. 

Nor was the excoptation of his correspondence much <esi severe than the 
penmanship of it was bulky. Very many of his pape^rs of that period abound in 
hard heavy thought. This would have arisen from the mere nature of his plan, 
yet was vastly increased by the political circumstances of the moment. A change 
of mmisters in the British government, at a high crisis, amid a most excited 
oonflict of public parties, took place at the very instant of his greatest need. He 
received queries upon his plan from one ministry', and had to answer them to 
another. He likeudse wanted confidence in the new ministry, — did not think 
them wise and steady enough to behave well under the terrible shock which 
was approaching; and he felt obliged, in as far as regarded his own gigantic 
scheme of military manoeuvre with the hosts of France, to write to them rather 
as their dictator than as their select, — more as the conservator of their govenr- 
ment than as their servant in the field. The sharpness and weight of his judg- 
ment, therefore, were necessarily os web tried in writing to them as his strategy 
was in an intricate campaign or his tactical skill in a critic4il battle^ 

Another measure of Lord Wellingtim was a personal visit, in the beginnilig 
of' November, to Marquis Wellesley. This was not wholly or even chiefly a 
raattor of pfeasure or of heakli, but partook largely of the same charaeter ositha 
eoRaspondenoe at Badajea. Lnird Wellington joined the Marquis at SevUle^ 
Old aoconpaniad bhn to Cadiz. The Marquis was then feaving Spasa toesstune 
1km office of foreign secretary in the new BritiBh ministry; and he is undeertoodflp 
hnea ae capited that offioe mainly from patriotic motaves, with the hope'of giving 
proper politioBl guidance to the affairs of the war. ^ His hrethoTi^ wmsohe 
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Napi«r, "had opened to him thoee great views for the defence. of Porfekigal, 
which were afterwards -so gloriondy realized, bat which could never have been 
undertaken with conSdence by the General, unless secure of some powiriul 
friend in the administration, embued with the same sentiments, bond aepi- 
mon interest, and resolute to support him when tlie crisis of danger arrived.^ It 
was therefore wise and commendable in Lord Wellesley to sacrifice somelihing 
of his own personal pretensions, to be enabled to forward projects promising so 
much glory to the country and bis own family; and the first proceedings in 
parliament justified his policy.’* He was much the ablest member of the new 
ministry; and that fiict cooperated with his very extensive, diversified, political 
experience to give him ])aramount influence over the affiurs of the approaching 
campaign. The place which he had vacated as ambassador at Seville was 
transiently resumed by its old occupant Mr. Frerc, and then regularly filled by 
our hero's and Lord Wellesley's brother, the Honourable Henry Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Cowley. 

Another preparational care of Lord Wellington, a pervading and very 
onerous one, was the improvement of the Portuguese army. This force, at that 
moment, was manifestly of enormous consequence. If, in the impending strugif^ 
it should l>ehave like the Spanish armies, everything would be desperate; while, 
if it should behave like the British, everything would be hopeful. But, at 
sent, in both numbers and discipline, its condition was far from being promising. 

* Lord W'ellington, aided on the one side by the iiigliest political functionaries, on 
the other by Marshal Beresford and the Anglo-Portuguese officers, and drawing 
important deductions from the experience it had undergone during the period 
of Marshal Beresford's holding the chief command, made vast exerdona to laiae it, 
with the utmost possible rapidity, into a state of the utmost possible efficiency; 
and though enoounteiing severe obstacles in some quarters where he ought to 
have found the highest facilities, he obtained as much success as he hoped, and 
not very much less than he wished. The ancient military laws of Portugal weie 
revived; a multitudinous body of the ordenBn 9 a were enrolled; a powerful mflitia 
was put into serviceable condition ; and a regular army of about fifty thooflaad 
was wdl deansed from most kinds of abuse, and, to three-fifths of its amoumt^ 
made almost as thoroughly British as so raw a body could be by the oombined 
influence of British pay, British disdpline, and British command. 

"The men of the Portuguese army,” remarks Major Sherer, "np4d^ 
improved in appearance and disdpline, and gave good promiae of effident mft 
in the approaching contesL But there was one branch of that army fiiU of eeil^ 
atubbom, and intractable; its oommiaariat was ineffldent finr'the troopa, Aiaiif 
appnsdve to the people. Here reformation was opposed by all the tsantuatf 
and intrigue to wMch ael^interest and avarice so cegedy resort Thetu 
eaaker wMdi does so surely eat out the heart qf patritdc esertums aa^the du df 
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caw&taamm. Ry this thtf ancosn in Spain ivaa efar aandi * impadad; and bj 
thia dia difficulty' of the ddeiuive war in Portiigal was graatty inoroaaod. Bnt 
by the doaa and earnest attention of Lord Wellington, many abuses were swept 
away, and others diminished. The exertions of Marshal Berasfiird were inddatio 
gable; and certainly it was no light labour to reform an army so long and ao 
ahamefiilly neglected. Cleanliness, regularity, attendance at drills and parades, 
and prompt obedience to all orders, were rigidly enforced both upon officers and 
men. Equal justice was administered to the private soldier; and the fidalgo 
officer was tanght to respect the rights, the ohaiacter, and the person of the 
aaeanest peasant in the camp. Thus the dirty, indolent, and slovenly soldiers 
of the weakest and moat perverted government in Euro})e soon learned that re- 
spect for themselves, which drew all fear out of their hearts, and enabled them 
to eontemplate the war, not only without alarm, but with the hope of victory. 
It is a difficult task to reform and correct abuses, without exciting ill-will in the 
breasts of many; and thankful to Marshal lleresfurd for what he did, we must 
not complain unreasonably concerning that which he failed to do. It was his 
aim to inspire awe into all beneath him. The wisdom of tliis aim we question; 
it frightened only his worst officers, and discontented many of his best. His 
manners were harsh and unpopular, and formed a great co itrast to tlie patient 
good-humour and quietness of Lord Wellington.** 

Another chief preparational measure of Lord Wellington for the defence of 
Portugal was the ixmstracting of the Lines of Lisbon, or, os they are more com- 
monly though inaccurately called, the Lines of Torres Vedras. All his other 
DMOsans, his Fabian policy itself, tlie very defensibility of Portagtl, were de- 
pendent on this. He got his first idea of it in the campaign of 1808; and ha 
had mined that idea, and matured it, in tlie course of all his subsequent thoi^hts 
on maintaining an extreme resistant to the French in the Peninsula. The 
Fartugnese frontier contained no line of fiifetnesses w'hich any amount of art 
oould render tenable ggainst a very strong hostile army; nor did the interior of 
Portugal contain any such line, except in the series of bold heigbta between the 
firinity of the Tagns at Alhandra and the vicinity of tlie Atlantic at the mouth 
of the Siaandie; and even that line could be mode tenable only by the ai^gsa* 
tions of the loftiest militaiy genhis and the performances of very great nngineor 
ipg lahonr. Lord Wellington hod exactly the genius which woa reqniredtr*and 
he ftdt porfrot oenfidenoe that, if men and nraney could be obtained fiir the 
^Btriteengi n eto i ng hhour, that series cf heights mi|^t,in good time, be mndemd 
a>nmpaet which not ell the eighty thousand soldien of Massane, with all riiair 
mighty aMmimeats, conld for one moment either aoale or ahake. 

But bedbre he oould set aay opeiutkai upon it egoing^ or draw op p e eper m** 
atmoiaoiia nspoethtgik |o his chiof offiom of oi^pnooi% he roquinsd to eaaka* 
arinula surveillaiiot nf thet^onod; and in order to effeot his dorigaa pmribniipv 
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to thit no hint of them might reach the enemy, he needed to eondnot both hii^eivii 
pgoceedingi and those of the engineers under a cover of secrecy. He went to 
Lisbon on the 8th of October, and remsiiied there till near the end of 
month, 'gliding out as much as was necessary, first to examine the line of he%h|g^ * 
and next to superintend the commencement of the fortifications. His plins 
were matured, and ten thousand labourers were set to work. He afterward as 
occasion required and as circumstances permitted, almost up to the moment of 
the crash with the enemy, revisited the works, to watch their progress, and to 
direct them onward to completion. Yet, for a long time, not a word was spoken, 
not an atom known, in the camp respecting them; and when at length a bruit 
of them got abroad, it was speedily smothered by a counter-rumour that they 
had been condemned and abandoned; so that, though steadily rising into an 
immense fortress for the ample, healthy, triumphant occupancy of his whole army, 
they never for an instant attracted that army’s attention till the hour of need) 
nor were once heard of, or even suspected, by the French commander-in-chief, 
till, in hot and as he thought victorious pursuit, he arrived in the near vicinity 
of their batteries. These works turned the tide of Buonaparte’s conquests, and 
gave permanent solidity to Wellington’s fame. ** Neither the Bomam in «vn- 
cient nor Napoleon in modem times,” remarks Alison, have left such a proof 
of their power and perseverance; and they will remain in indestructible majesty 
to the end of the world an enduring monument of the grandeur of conception in 
the chief who could design, and the nation which could execute, sueh a Btupen<<> 
douB undertaking.” 

We shall afterwards have occasion to notice the Lines in their completed 
state. But both to illustrate Lord Wellington’s genius in planning them, and 
as proper to the present stage of our narrative, we shall here insert hia first 
memorandum respecting them to the commanding officer of engineers, Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Fletcher, under w'hose inspection they were constmcted. Thb 
bean date the 20th of October. It was drawn up after personal reconnaiaaDoe 
of every part of the ground ; and though including the plain of Castanheira, 
which was afterwards left out, — and containing some other foatnres, which were 
afterwards considerably modified, — ^it nevertheless accurately defined the greater 
number of the works, and distinctly suggested all the rest : — 

"Li the existing relative state of the Allied and French armies id the 
Peninsula) it does not appear probable that the enemy have it in thmr power to 
■lake an attack upon PortogaL They must wait for their reinforcements ; and 
as tlieiurind of these may be expected, it remains to be considered wbat pita 
of dcfonce diall beadopted fiarthis countiy. The great object in Pbrtogal iaiftd 
pnsBWMcm of Lisbon and the Tagua, and all our measures must be dtreeted to' 
this abject. There is another also connected witii that first olject to wludh tto 
mual Ikewise attend, namely— the embarkation of the British troope ftb etoe d 
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raifVnei In iv^tever waaon the enemy may enter Portugal, he will probably 
mtke^liia'attaidk by two distinct lines, the one north, the other south of the 
lbgnS( and the system of defence to be adopted must be founded upon this gene- 
ral basis. In the winter season, the riTer Tagus will be full, and will be a 
baraier to the enemy’s enterprises with his left attack, not veiy difficult to be 
seourad. In the summer season, however, the Tagus being fordable in many 
plaoM between Abrantes and Salv^terra, and even lower than Salvaterra, care 
must be taken that the enemy does not, by his attack directed from the south of 
the iTaguS) and by the passage of that river, cut off from Lisbon the British army 
engaged in operations to the northward of the Tagus. The object of the Allies 
should be to oblige the enemy as much as possible to make his attack with con- 
eantratod corps. They should stand in every position which the countiy could 
aiibiid, such a length of time as would enable the people of the country to eva- 
cuate the tovms and villages, cariying with them or destroying all articles of 
provisions and carriages, not necessaiy for the Allied army ; each corps taking 
eare to preserve its communication with the others, and its relative distance from 
the point of junction. 

<<In whatever season the enemy's attack may be made, the i^hole allied army, 
after providing for the garrisons of Blvas, Almeida, Abrante , and Valcn^a, should 
be divided into tlmee corps to be posted as follows, — one corps to be in Beira, 
another in Alemtejo, and the third, consisting of the Lusitanian legion, eight 
battolsans of cai^dores, and two of militia, in the mountains of Oastello Branco. 
Id the winter, the corps in ^ira should consist of two-thirds of the whole num- 
bers of the operating army. In the summer, the corps in Beira and Alemtejo 
should be nearly of equal numbers. I shall point out in another memorandum 
the plan of operations to be adopted by the corps north and suutli of the Tagus 
in the winter months. In the summer, it is probable, as 1 have above stated, 
that the enemy will make his attack in two principal corps, and that he will also 
posh one through the mountains of Gastello Branco and Abrantes. His object 
nell be by means of his corps south of the Tagus, to turn the positions which 
might be taken np in his front on tlie north of that river, to cut off from Lisbon 
the eorps'opposed to him, and to destroy it by an attack in ftont and rear at the 
smne time. This can he avoided only by tlie retreat of the right centre, and 
left ef the allies, and their junction at a point at which, from the state of the 
nie«v they eamiot be turned by the passage of the Tagus by the enemy’s left. 
Xbe ftmt point of defence which prments itself below that at which the TatJni 
cnMlM«<tP be feidable is the river of Castanheira, and here the army should be 
posted flslbttows:»-10,000 men, including all the cavaliy in the plain between 
the Hsgnsiond the hiUs ; 5,000 infentiy on tlie left of the plain ; and the i»i 
wmirnku ef the uwj, with the exception of the ibllowing deteebments, on die 
beig^snifeont, and en the ri|^ of Oadafeos. In order to prevent theeneinj 
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ftxHn taming, by their left, tiie poaitionB which the Allies may take idp ftrf4ka 
defence cf the high road to Lisbon by the Tagas, Torres Vedras > «V rti ld 4ba 
occupied by a corps of 5,000 men, the height in the rear of Sohral de MaiplK 
flgrayo by 4,000 men, and Amida by 2,000 men. There should be v BinaIlinlM||pB 
on the height east by south of the height of Sobral, to prevent the enemy fteim 
marching from Sobral to Airuda; and tliere should be another M«al1 corpinois 
the height of Ajuda between Sobral and Bucellas. In ca&e the enemy ■hamM 
succeed in forcing the corps at Torres Vedras, or Sobral de Monteagra^ on 
Arruda ; if the first, it must fidl back gradually to Cabe^a de Montachiqafi, 
occupying every defensible point on the road ; if tlie second, it must fall bank 
upon Bucellas, destroying the road after the height of Ajuda; if the thud, At 
must full back upon Alhandra, disputing the road particularly at • point lono 
league in front of that town. In case any one of these three positiona should 
be forced, the army must fall back from its position as before pointed out, ""d 
must occupy one as follows : — 5,000 men, principally light infantry, on the hiU 
behind Alhandra ; the main body of the army on the Serra de Serves^ with its 
right on that part of the Serra which is near the Caza) de Portella, andMia im^ 
mediately above the road which crosses the Serra from Bucellas to Alvevca^ and 
Its left extending to the jiass of Bucellas. The entrance of the pass of Bwndba 
to be occupied by the troops retired from Sobral do Monteagra^o, Acdyand 
Cabe^a de Montachique, by the coips retired from Torres Vedras. 

In order to strengthen these several {lositions, it is necessary that diBiuent 
works should be constructed immediately, and that firrangemeuts and prepamA 
tions should be made for the construction of others. Accordingly, 1 begOdeiiel 
Fletcher, as soon as possible, to reviea these seseral positions ;—l«t. He>*wiU 
examine particularly the effect of damming up the mouth of the CSasUolbehM 
river; how far it will render that river a barrier, and to what eKieotit'wiU'fiUi 
<-2d. He will calculate the labour required for that work, and tfra liiiie' it Uill 
take as well as the means of destroying the bridge over the river, aisd UMH 
structing such redoubts as might be necesbaiy on the plain and on the 
the loft of the road, effectually to defend the plain. He will state paitdculaady 
what means should be prepared for these works. He will also coDsidar mf tM 
means and time required, and the effect which might be produced by slopihg^tku 
banks of the river. — fid. He will make the same calculations for the>wioritBi40'bd 
eltecuted on the hill in front, and on the right of Cadaloes, partMmku^^tNi* M 
left df that hill, to shut the entry of the vall^ of CBdafoes.-u4tb. 'Hd 
examine and report upon the means of making a good road ef dommuliieBilieii 
from the pkdn aeron die hills into the valley of Cadafbes, bnd to^the left of 'thiy 
ppop ee o d position, and cakulate the time and labour it will tahe.-u-fith^ Hk w31 
eMimnetherondfiromOttaby Abregado, Labrogeiralo Mordana, nnd lihMl 
to Totfes Vedns ; and also from Meroutna to Bobiul de Menteagra^u. Bo witt 
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■I 16 examine and report upon the road ficom Alemqner to Sobrid de Monte- 
agra^o. — 6th. He will entrench a poet at Torres Vedras ibr 5,000 men. He will 
examine the road ftom Torres Vedras to Cabe^ de Montachiqiie, and fix upon 
the spots at which to break it up as might stop or delay the enemy ; and if there 
should he advantageous ground at such spots, he will entrench a position for 
400 men to cover the retreat of the corps from Torres Vedras. — 7th. He will 
examine the position at Gabeva de Montachique, and determine upon its line of 
defence, and upon the works to be constructed for its defence, by a corps of 5,000 
men; of which he will estimate the time and the labour. 8th. He will entrench 
a position for 4,000 men on the two heights which command the road from Sobral 
de Monteagra^ to Bucellas. — 9th. He will entrench a position for 400 men on the 
height of Ajuda, between Sobral and Bucellas, to cover the retreat of the corps 
from Sobral to Bucellas; and he will calculate tlie means and the time it will 
take to destroy tlie mad at that spot. — lOth. He will construct a redoubt for 
900 men and three guns at the wind>mill on the height of Sobral de Monteagra^o, 
which guns will bear upon the mad fmm Sobral to Arruda. — 1 1th. He will 
ascertain the points at w hich and the means by which the mad from Sobral to 
Arruda can be destroyed. — 19th. He will acertain the labour and time re- 
quired to entrench a position which he will fix upon for 2,0' K) men to defend the 
road coming out of Arruda tow'ards Villa Franca and Alhandra, and he will fix 
upon the spot at w’hich the road from Arrnda to Alhandra can be destroyed with 
advantage.^lfith. He will construct a redoubt on the hill w*hirh commands the 
road from Arruda, about one league in front ot Alhandra. — 14th. He will ex- 
amine the estuaries at Alhandra, and see whctlicr, by damming them up at the 
months, he could increase the difficulties of a pas«agc hv that place; and he will 
ascertain the time and labour and means which this work will require. — 15th. 
He wfll fix upon the spots, and ascertmn the time and labour required to con- 
struct redoubts upon the hill of Alhandra on the riglit, to prewent the passage of 
the enemy by the high road, and on the left, and in the rear, to present by tlieir 
fire the occupation of the mountains towards Alverca.— 16th. He will determine 
upon the works to be constructed cm the right of the ))o»ition upon the Serra de 
Serves, as above pointed out, to prevent the enemy firom forcing that point; and 
be will calculate the means and the time required to execute them. He will like- 
wise examine the pass of Bucellas, and fix upon the works to be constructed for 
ita defence, and calculate the means, time, and labour required for the execution'. 
—17th. He will calculate the means, time, and labour reqiiirad to construct U 
wotk upon the hOl upon which the windmill stands, at the southern entranoe M 
the paa of Buodlas. — 18th. He will fix upon spots on which signal posts esoi be 
ese ct e d upon these hiUs, to communicate from one part of die position lid tha 
oibBr.— 19th. It is veiy desirahle that we should hsEVe an aocuiute plan of the 
grauniL — Mh. Bxsaiiw tka island in the river opposite to Alfaand^ 
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upon the spot, and calculate tlie means and time I’equii'od to construct batteries 
upon it, to play upon the approach to Alhundra. — 21st. Exaiuine the efiect of 
damming up the river wliirh runs by Ijoui-es, and calculate the time and 
required to break up the bridge ut Loures.” 

Liurd WellingtuiiTs last great prepuretionul measure was tlie removal qfjjiis 
army to an extensive position, within the Poiluguese irentier, between Portalqgre 
and the Doin-o. This a as rendered necessary partly by tlie continued bad health 
of the troops^ in the cantonmeuts of tlui (xuadiaiui, ]>iu*tl,v bv tlie reduced condi- 
tion and altered arriuigeinents of tlie Spanish ariuie*^, but cliietly by the necessitv' 
of protecting Portugal against the gatlieriiig reinforcements of tlui Prench; and 
for the last of these purposes, the removal of the British anu\ lo its new position 
was accomjMiuied, or speedily followed, by such a dirtpositiuii of the Portuguese 
forces as promised to be most efficient for securing all the I\>rtuguese places of 
strength, and the whole landward line of the Portuguese frentier. The head? 
(|uartera of tlie British army were removed troiii Badajoz on the 27th of Ueceuk- 
her. and establislie<i at Viseu on the 12th of January, 1810. Them&ntry 
was organized in five divisions, under General Spencer at Viseu, General Pietpu 
at CVlerico, General Cole at Guarda, General liobcrt Craufurd at Pinhel, ai>d 
General Hill at Abruiites; and tlie cavaliy continued to form one division, under' 
Gcnend C'otton, along the a alley of the Moiulego. with a detachmeu4 under the* 
orders of Genend Hill, between Abraiite«i and SailtiU’eni. The regular Portu- 
guese troops, undej* Harsliol Beresi'ord, with the exception of some in garrison 
at Almeida, £lvas, and Cadiz, were jKisted at Tliomar and Abrantes.. The 
four rlivisions at Viseu, Celerico, Guarda, and Piiihel, and the Portuguese at 
Tliuniar, aggregately numbered about J8,000 men ; and the most of them could 
he coiiceiitmtcd, in two iiiarelies, at any point between the \icinity of Guarda< 
and the frontier part of the Douni; while lliU’s division and all the Portugueff 
at Tliomai' and ^Vlirantes, ainountuig to about H2.00(), could quite as easily, or 
more sos be ranccntruted at imy point in tlic v icinit^ of .Vbraiites. Thus, whUe 
file whole body of the regular 101*006 Ibnned an extended line along all the 
centi’iil and most exposed ]>ait of the kingdom, they were at the same tima<^i|i*’ 
prussible at any moment into two cmaimct corps for blocking up the two great 
roads of aucess tow’’ard Lisbon. 

The fiirtresses of Valenva on the uortlicrn frontier, Almeida on the norUi- 
eastem frontier, Elvas on the south-eastern frontier, Abrantes in the intericir» and 
Peiiiclie and Setuval on the coast, were j^rrisoned with Portuguese troops, partly 
regulars ami (lartly militia. The priwiiices iiortli of the Douro were occupied 
by tweiity-oiie regiments of iiiilitiii under (lenenl Baccellar. The eastqin^ 
frontier between the sources of the Mondego and the mouth of the Elg^^ wrps 
guarded Igr the Lusitanian legion, ten regiments of militia, and a regimenl^^ 
native cavaliy; and at the same time could be rapidly reached, at any moment of 
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emergency, by the whole force of both Boresford and Hill. The frontier between 
the Tagas and Elvas was directly held by Hill, who, though his main position 
was at Abrantes, kept his head-^iuaiiers usually at Portalegre, and sent out 
patroles to the valley of the Guadiaria. And the rest of the eastern frontier 
down to the ocean, was occupied by se^en n^ments of militia. 

After placing all his forces, British and Portuguese, in this most extensive 
position, adjusted to the defence of all parts of the frontier, with apportionments 
of strength adapted to the needs of every part. Lord Wellington required 
to keep a watchful eye upon all, with a view to maintain health, prevent dis< 
order, and produce, at the moment of noed, the utmost possible resistance to the 
manoeuvres and violence of the enemy's onset. He happil;y had no more distress 
on the ground of scarcity, and very little more on the ground of disease; for 
his troops were comfortably quartered, well fed, and higliK cheerful, and soon 
became remarkably healthful. But he had immense euros, enormous obstruc- 
tions, and fow encouragements in preparing for the campaign; and yet managed, 
amidst all these, to superintend eveiy important interest of the troops with an 
ease, a regularity, and a perfection which might have served as an excellent 
model for the commander of the most sequestered garrison in a time of peace. 
" During this period,” remarks Sherer, Loixl Wellington as much and closely 
occupied in his 'bureau. There he worked alone aith simplicity 'and with the 
common secrecy of resen'c, but without the slightest ostentation; no solemn 
mystery, no pomp of concealment, and never one look of* importance. He com- 
manded the corps of Hill, with as much minute attention to tho very detail of its 
movements, as if it had been under his own eye, though it operated far away 
firom him in the south. In like manner, he directed evcr> movement through- 
out the land, north as well as south; looking upon every road, and every strea^n, 
and every strong sierra, from the still observatory of his mind; while, as )ic heoi; 
over his maps and plans, he considered tho correspondence and reports submitted 
to him. He answered all important communications with his uw'u hand, and 
conveyed his instructions with that ^minute clearness which precluded the 
sihility of his being misunderstood.” 
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TBB OOWOnn or AWbALCMA—^llCKBAnD PERlLODSVBBi Of LORD WFT I IROtOir’l IttDATlOK-- 
POrULAR OLAVOnR IN IIRITAIN AOAIRBT HIS PROPOBBH DBPRNOB OP PORTUQAb-^HVIOIAL IB- 
BPONBIBIT ITl IMPOSED UPON HIM BT THB BBITIBII OOVFBMMBNT— DirPICULTIBB AKIBINO TO HIM 
PROM Ttn TEMPER OE THE PORTDOLBBB RBOB>CT, AND PROM TUP UEHAI lODR OF HIS TROOPS. 

Early in Januarj', 1810, the army under Kin^ Joseph and Marshal Soult 
moved forward to invade Andalnsia. The grand barrier in its way was the 
Sierra Morena. Tliree principal passes penetrate this, all of great strength, — 
that of La Venta Quenada on the east, that of Despinas Perros in the centre, 
and that of Puerto del Rey on tlie west. The road throngli the first of these 
leads to Jaen and Granada; and the roads through the second and the third 
unite, u]H)n the Guadalquivir, in a grand high way to Cordova, Seville, and 
Cadiz. The plan of the invasion was to force the three passes simultaneously, and 
to send Sebastiani’s corps to Jaen and Granada, and the other twef corps, together 
with the division of DessoUes, down the Guadalquivir. 

The preparations of the Spaniards for resistance were veiy far from being 
efficient. The whole country still lav bleeding and distracted under the blosn so 
lecently inflicted on it at Ocana and Alba de Tormes. The patriot peasantry did 
not reassemble round the Spanish standard, either so numeronsly or so heartily 
as after former defeats. Many of the population w ere almost as indignant against 
the Central Junta as against the French; and all the best generals either hated 
the Junta, and would no longer act under it, or were bated by it, and either 
fchut up in prison or mistrusted in the fleld. The Junta, too, were as irresolute, 
as itabeeile, as vain-glorious as ever, and withal were now redneed to c0iu|tavt^ 
tive poverty in both muniments and monev. A decree was hastily issued 
them to levy an hundred thousand men; but tliis was both too late iUdhtoU 
feeble. Another decree was issued to enforce a public loan of one half m all 
private mon^, plate, and jewels; but this wras regarded as little different from 
French spoliation. And a thirc. decree was issued, to distribute among the 
people an hundred tlionsand poiiia^ls; but this only added the idea of absnvffity 
to the idea of rapacity, ^ as if assassination were the mode in which a great 
nation could or ought to defend itself.** The only forces which could be mustend 
were about six thousand men, scattered through various parts of Andalttla, 
—two hodicB of respectively twenty-five thousand under Areizaga, and uigh» 
thousand under Echevaria, to defend the passes of the Siena Morena,— and a 
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body of fifteen thousand under the Duke of Albuquerque, statiowed in the south 
of Estremadura. This last Wl) was the only one either under good oommand, 
in good spirit, or in a tolerable state of dasci]}Une: yet, though in a position 
where it could be of no immediate service to cheek the invasion, it was hindered 
by oontradic^tory orders of the •Tunta from making any ukeiul nio\’Cment, until 
the danger became so imminent as to iiidiiee its commander to despise their 
orders, and tn art on his own r(‘S]ir>nsiliilit\ . 

OU the 2()th of ,laiinarv, the French forces inowd simnltaiieously into the 
thonee ehief mnuntain passes. Tlu•^ got possession of two of them after very 
slight resiataiice, and traversed the other u iilumt firing a shot. Sehastiani then 
drovo Arl^izaga’s army from pluc<* to place till it was utterly dispersed. He then 
obtained easy possehsion of J.ien, with fbrt\-si\ pieces of artillen on its walls; 
iit«xt entered (imnada without resistance; and finally, after some sharp fight- 
ing, became master of Afiilnira. Nor were Joseph and Simlt Jiiiioh less snccess- 
thl on tlie more import:int line ot the (iiiadahpiivir. (\inlova tell K^fore tliein 
without an effort. Se>i11e, th<iui;h contaiining sc^en thousand troops, a foundry 
of cannon, >and immense ]ii*seiiids anil thoinrh animated thronghout its great 
population by a fieri* spirit of n^sistanet*, \et tor want of leaden, and through 
the efiects of the ('eiitrnl •liinta's inismanaseiiient, made a prompt iiiieonditional 
surrender. ..\^1 even ('adiz, the last hope of .S|)ain. so print*eiy a harhonr for 
commaiifKiig the sess, so powerful a stronghold for rc*taining the adjiieent coasts, 
and so miglits* a basis of niilitarv openitioiis inland, scaiveK inferior in this last 
rosp6i‘t to tlie }>einiisniH of the Tagus within the lines of Liabon,— even (^diz 
aacaped the general enlamitv onli tlirongh the w'isdom and energy of one man, 
the Duke of AJbuquer(|iie. 

That city whs uiqMvpared for an attack, it» deteiircs brdng in a bad condi- 
tion, with not one tiioiisanil fnaipN to man them: and yet was eagerly eyed by 
the iiivadcm, as 4iy iimeh the grande^ prize in their eonqiiest. The Duke at‘ 
Albuquerque, at ilie bead of'K.fMMf of his iiifantiy' and .'XM) of liia citvaliy, tiring 
l^ olieyfthe inat ructions id' the ( Vntral Junta, but iinaUe to extroet from them any 
dafibitQuuini« receised an onJer to march to the jirotectien of iJordova, at« mo- 
menblMttHi he felt oertuin that tlu«re was not time for him to intercept tbeeneih)' 
tftnriUe; and, judging tliat eteiything woiihl tie lost if he did not not 
ttpoit hia own biiomrledge of the emei^nry, he Hung the order to the windsy and 
anddonly omnnidaced a apries of forced inandica to (htdia. The Frendi pfenved 
mihfiinwmr the cit} than he, and were puahing on under the twofold iaifNilbe 
06 eagurneaa to seine the place, and of tlicir boasted pride of «ipid rnMVobiii||. 

he leoehediCMlu befim* thetn, though only" by an hour or twoi ond'ht Mi 
vacMuadiOoneiclenhle »accaBuoiis to his Ibnw by s-oliinteen on the aput^ and 'by 
sutyigiii^ditceaien firom the beaten ennies, insomuch t)uit> wkb littlefdifBcahj, 
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lie was able to liold the pla^ against tlie utmost exertions of the French^ until 
he obtained more regular succours. 

The corps of Mortior, in the meantime, went off by a flank movement ftum 
Seville to take possession of Estremoflnra. Lonl Wellington’s evacuation of |he 
line of the (xuadiana, followed by the necessity for the Duke of Albuquerque’s 
marching to the south, seemed to lay that province completely open. But the 
Duke of Albuquerque, before commencing his march, took the jiroeaution to 
throw a considerable part of his army into the fortress of Badajoz. The Marquis 
de la Romana also, though smarting under very bad treatment by the Central 
Junta, insomuch that he declined a request which they made to him in their 
hour of peril to take command of one of tlieir corps for the defence of Andalusia, 
yet, amid the crash of w'liat threatened to be the final destruction of the Spanish 
cause, hastened to give his sendees at BadnjoR, to make a stand there for the 
retention of the circumjacent country. Mortior, therefore, on arriving in Estre- 
inaduro, found that he could do no better than to take up Victor’s old quarters 
at Merida. 

The Central Junta^ though valiant and vain-glorious when the French were 
at a tlistauce, becuine cowardly and cowering when the French drew near. 
They inoilc no attempt to stand their grouml in Seville, even amid extensive 
iiiutuineiits, and though the peo})le .seemed willing to rise in mass to arms; bnf 
struck w ith terror and eager oiiIn l‘or flight, they ran in the manner of a routed 
mob, praci]ntateh and w’ithout concert, to Cadi/.. This act conrinced their very 
creatures tliat they c<mld not rule, and nrased the people of Seville and of Cadis 
to pronimiice them deposed. The «7 until themselves were at length convinced 
that any furtlior attempt to w'icld p«»w'cr *m* to retain it would be useless; and, 
“ making a virtue of necessity,” tlicN resigned. Yet, thongli never for one mo- 
ment noble ill their administration, tliey w’ere truly noble in their fall,— 'proving 
tint they knew well whut the countiy needed, and had imled ill only fixim base- 
neas of heart; fiir tlie> mmiiimted a regency conshting of the veiy fittest men, 
and transferred to it their authority, with jirtnision that all the intenMsqC iTie 
kingdom should be submitted to a sjiewiy convocation of the Cories. '' Xiisd 
Wellington, writing on the 9th of Fehmaiy to Lord Liverpool, the 
tary at War, says, *♦ Tliere is so far an improvement in Spain that the l^lbney 
ilian'e tnanifested a greater degree of confidence and a more conciliatory spirit to- 
'wards His Majesty’s government, and a greater regard to His Majesty’s intsresls, 
rimn<She Gentnd Junta. It is composed of persons of integrity, experienced in 
buiinsasi UMrongMy nequainted with the existing situation of affairs in Spain, 
iSJiid pSsBssring the cenfidence of the people. I am apprehensive that them per- 
etols (have been oalled to the government at too late a period to effect mudi 
goedrihnl 1 am convinced that they ore disposed to do eveiything in 'Bisir 
power.” 
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French and Spanidi writori •have uud that Lord WelKngton could have 
prevented the in\'aaion of Andalusia, but that he etood aloof Srom rancour or 
fmi polioyy-^from a rankling leooUection of the campaign of Talavera, or from 
a wish to aee the Central Junta overthrown. He certainly, as we have seen, 
draw a permanent lesson of .profound caution from the treatment he had received 
in Spain, and was resolved never again, without very speciaQ reason, to ro-operate 
with the Spanish armies; yet had the saving of Andalusia appeared to be by 
any possible means within Ills power, he unquestionably would have attempted 
it, in defiance of all sinister considerations, (irom his mere high sense of public 
duty. And in point of fact, he did think of attempting it, and nctually formed 
a plan £ar doing ao,~which was to advance into Old ('asHlo, on the same prin- 
ciple on which Sir John Moore had advanced to Sahagun, menacing the enemy’s 
' Kar, cutting ofi* Ida communications, and inducing him to wdieel round and 
counter-march to the north. But on due refiection, he fonnd that, at that mo- 
ment, he could not prudently take any Portuguese troops into the field, and 
could not possibly take more than twenty tliousand British, and would be met 
iu Old Castile by a concentrated force of at least thirty thousand French, quite 
irrespective of the corps wlucli were advancing to the south; so that, if he wera 
to make the proposed attempt, he would onh embroil liis<own army, peirhaps 
• seriously imperil it, without being able to do the slightest good to Andalusia, 
or to accomplish an;^ otlier beneficial result. 

Hoc did Lord W ellington meraly despair of sas ing Andaiasia. Ho even 
felt induced, at that juncture, to review the far higher question of his attempting 
to retain possession of Portugal. In all his gigantic calculations for defending 
that kingdom, he had assumed that the French would operate against it princi- 
pally through the plains of Leon; but he now foresaw that, if they chewe, tlioy 
>opeiate also down the valley of the Tagus* or upward from Heville 
through Alemtejo, or even in all tlie tlirce ways st once. He likewise had 
hopa4 though Spanish annieb could no longer be relied on for regular cani«> 
pujgpglg^i^hey nevertheless might continue to do much sen ice in efieeting dh 
in entangling large bodies of the enemy; but now' he began to fear 
about to cease from existence, or at best to dwindle away into 
jpiiwiUn {Mies. Hot alone Massena’s gathering army of eif^ty thsuiand mem^ 
bii^A vmy lug* poction of the otlier field forces of Franee in the Bsninsnla^ 
seemed npw disposable for invgding Portugal, and might possibly eome aguinsU 
tht put of Us 3andilniidi frontier in a Bimuluncons tassanll. Thii8,dn*^ 

spite of the prosperans nctavitisa in furhiihuig up the Pnrtii^tiiese fiMees^iand'iw 
constnicting the ldsban,i the prospect of tlie approaching teampaigaowM 

now rngeb duknr^ mneh more ohgigsd with the oppearanoe of hnnrioniie and 
toriMido^ than at the time when Lord WelltpgUm submitted hit plane^ft itte 
the British cabinet 



LOBDiVXWVOTOJir?a aSVIEWi OF Mia FliAiia.* 4if^ 

Our hero humdUT feltrnot lone qualn oihoui at the |MMMfieet.» Hadlv been 
diief master of lihe waffaks of the defensive as Buoflapaite was of thdsvwf idua 
offensive, he would) kaAre gone steadily on with his preparations, without sayangp 
a word about them to any one^ simply snaking every possible addition* to kiS'dilj^ 
genre, and abating very little hiahigh hopes of triumpk Henee, on the 14A 
of Januaiy, when the French bad commenced their movement toward Andalgsia, 
and when he ^uld not &H to see easily what would foUow, he wrote to Mr, 
Villiers , — ** Cincumstancvs have certainly altered matoriaily since 1 sent my plan 
to Ministers; but the question for me is, have they altered in such a manner aa 
to induce me to think that, with 30,000 men, which I ha\e reason to believal 
bhall have in the course uf a few weeks— ^together with the Portuguese omy; 
whicli, by the bye, is better than 1 e\er expeoted it wodld be, and warits only) to 
be equipped as it ought — 1 shall not be able to save Portugal, or at all events to 
8ell the country dearly ? 1 conoeive that tlie honour and interests of the country 
require that we should hold our ground here as long as possible; and, plaasa 
God, 1 will inaintaui it as long as 1 can; aiol 1 will neither endeavour to shlfe 
from iny own shoulderb on those of the Ministers the responsibility fer the 
bv calling for moans which I know tliey cannot give, and which perhaps would* 
not odd inatecially to the facility uf attaining our object; nor will 1 give to thro 
Ministeni, vho are not strung, and who must feel the delicacy of their own 
situation, an excuse fur withdraws mg the army from a position, which, in my 
opinion; the honour and Intel cst of the country i-equire they should maintain as 
long as posbiblf.*' ‘ ^ 

Yet Ijord Wellington felt bound in honesty to apprize the British gevum- 
ment of the increased amount of danger, or rather to let them know that htr 
W4U perfectly aware of it, and to give them an option of lesiewing or even 
celling liis plans. Accordingly, writing to Lord liiverpoo}, on the 31et4ff 
uflr\y when his latest iiitelligenoe of the French fell short of tlieir reaobing^Ckf^ 
<lova — ofecr portiaying the condition of the Portogoese fbrces, akid 
pnediolire view of the approaching state of Spain, in romarkaUy lUiaa^lHd Bi^ 
ance with what actually hofipened — he said,^** When tha afihirs <ff*Spa&lf|||||lllff 
bo brought to the state which 1 have described, and when att ’rogttlar’ resMaMli* 
shall cease^ there will exist ne probability of a renewal •of the contoSI hi 'Allllk 
country olv snch a scale a^ to afford imy chance of a suooeMfhl ramdt, hotwitika 
stendiiig that 4ibe possessiun of each of the parts of it may he 
and mSLjf depend upon the atvength of the l^noh ‘unied fottkd rtishitdfailNl 
withkidt, and that the pbSsession •of the whole may be at btfrdeti lAtlief llhm''lltt" 
adwantfige to the French government. The qenstieit wiH 'then nfrito 
the eontiaiHtion of the eogtest will *mShird «ny Teasondble protphcft of ndvdilM^ 
fsge the comiDon enenfy^ Or df beiieht to his Mtjesfy'tf alKea.* 

adverting to the probability, in the case supposed likely to exist, that Hhe 
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or the fpreater part of the French army in Spain will be disposable to be thrown 
upon this country, I should be glad to know whether it is the wish of his Ma- 
jesty’s government that an effort should bo made to defend this country to the 
last; or whether, as soon as I shall find affairs in Spain in the state in which 1 
have above described, 1 shall turn my mind seriously to the evacuation of the 
oountiy, and to the embarkation of as large a body of people, military as well as 
others, as 1 can carry away. Whatever may be the decision of the Govcniinent 
upon this subject, and wliatevor may be the force witli \\liich the enemy shall 
invade Portugal, 1 am of opinion that in all events I shall l)e able to bring away 
the British army.** 

Lord Wellington wrote thus to the (yovenimcMit, probably not so iiiucli 
to guide their own proper deliberations, as to pn)voke a full o|)on discussion of 
his plans in parliament. This was rendered, if not sti‘ictly nei'essaiy*, at least 
eminently desirable, by the hot temjier and cxtri'nie mc.'isures of the jiarlia- 
mentaiy oppositionists. These gentlemen were hatched by the majority of the 
public ; they had hoped to aetjuire the ruling power at the rwvnt ministerial 
crisis, and ho|)ed to make another and lietter effort to attain it by forcing on an- 
other crisis; they pursued their party objects chietly on the principle or the policy 
of denouncing the Continental war; they found ample inuterials for invective in 
the blunders and failures of the cx{>editiuiis against the French, dow'ii to the 
recent Walclicren one; and most of them, amkl the fexerish lieats of party ex- 
citement, could make no exception in favour of Lord Wellingtoifs ]>rc^oets, but 
denounced these as simply a continuation of the sc'roll of disaster, ** xx ritten within 
and without with weeping and lamentation and xx'm*.” They sfKike lugubriously 
enou^, as we formerly saw, when our lien> simjily ivtrented from Talax'crn; 
and they passed almost into sobs of grief or shrieks of horror xxlieii they 
hoard successively of the destruction of the Spanish armies, the invasion of 
Andalusia, and the enormous reinfbn'cmontM of the French. Our hero's con- 
duct in tlie campaign of the Tagu.s xxas considerc'd by some as, in a great 
degiae, the cause of these calamities; and liis reM>lutioii to defend Portugal, not- 
wMiatanding their occurrence, was reganled by most os either mad absurdity or 
butcherly foolhardiness. Lou<) denunciations were utteml against liiin in par- 
liament, echoed by as load or louder denunciations out i>f doors, on all possible 
occasions between November 1809 and March 1H1(), pailicularly on occasion of 
the addreM in reply to the King's speech, and on occasion of motions for respeo- 
tivaly thanks fer the victory of Talavera, for the pension of £2,000 to Lord 
WetUngton, and fi»r a subsidy of about a million of ptiunds to the Portugnese 
army. A few specimens of them* must here Ih* quotnl, as foils to our hero's 
cbancter, aa back-lights to his immediately subscfjuent histoiy, and as a 
"memorable example of the well-known truth, that ival greatness in paUic 
Kfe has rarely been attained save by those who, at one period, have resolntely 
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acted in opposition to the opinions and clamours of the great body o£ the 
people.** 

The common council of the city of London, both petitioned pariiamaiit 
against the annuity to Lord Wellington, and petitioned the King for ** an inqi^yy 
into the circumstances connected with the failure of the late expedition into the 
interior of Spain.” “ Admitting the valour of Lord Wellington,” said thfy, 

** the petitioners can see no reason why any recompense should be bestowed on 
him for his militaiy conduct. Profiting by no lessons of experience, regaidleu 
of the inference to be drawn from the disgraceful convention of Gintra, and 
calamitous retreat of Sir John Moore, a third army, well equipped under the 
orders of Sir Arthur Wellesley, was precipitated into the interior of Spam, with 
the same ignorance of the force and movements of the enemy. After a 
display of British valour, and a frightful carnage, that army, like the preceding 
one, was compelled to seek its safety in a precipitate flight, before an enemy, 
who, we are told, had been conquered — abandoning many thousands of our 
wounded countiymon to the French. That calamity, like the others, had passed 
without any inquiry; and as if tlieir long-experienced impunity had put the 
servants of the Crown above the reach of justice, Ministers have actually gone 
the length of advising your kiajesty to CM>nfer honourable distinctions on a gen- 
eral, who has thus exhibited, with equal rashness and ostentation, nothing but a 
useless valour.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, in his place in parliament, — “ Let our relative situation 
with the enemy be well considered, Austria totally gone, the French force con- 
centrated, and Spain the only object of Napoleon. We are told that Portugal 
may be defended by 30,000 men. But would not Buonaparte know our fotroe 
to a drummer? And where we had 30,000, he would have threescore. Who 
would struggle against such fearful odds? We held our ground in that conntiy 
just at the will of the French emperor; and at his option, he could drive us out 
of it. And what could we ex|iect from our present ministry— or, rather, from a 
single man? The Marquis Wellesley, of whom sucli account had been made, 
might be considered as completely insignificant. Who was he? The governer 
of India, — ^the man who had scarcely escaped the censure of that house for his 
cruel tyranny, — ^the man who had assailed the press, that sacred palladium of 
the people, — ^the friend of despotism,— the toe of liberty! Could this man say to 
Buonaparte, in the noble indignation of insulted virtue, 1 have not done as 3^00 
have? Alas! if such a nuui had strengtli, he would indeed be a foarful aoqid^ 
tion to such a government; but he was known, and therefore weak and harm- 
less.” 

Mr. Cakraft said,— ^ With the grant of the peerage to Lord Wellingtoli, 
pariiaaent had nothing to do. He was sorry it had been ocnifeiTed. But thongh 
Aere was qo remedy for it, the house ought not to add to it the |icnek)ii. Paa- 

8p 
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flioTit and tbanln might be voted, but they could not permanently blind the 
conntiy. Whatever the public opinion might be now, it would not be with 
MSnisfeen upon this subject a month hence, when the whole fruits of Lord Wel- 
lington’s victories and campaigns would develop themselves to public view. It 
was monmiul and alarming to hear that Lord Wellington had said that he 
could defend Portugal with .'SO, 000, provided 80,000 of them were British; fer 
if the French were in earnest in their designs upon that country, before three 
months Lord Wellington and his army would be in England. Neither Portu- 
gal, nor any other countiy, rould be defended by virtorios like that of Talavera.** 

Eari St. Vincent, though one of the ablest and most famous of Britain’s ad- 
mirals, whose heart might have been expected to beat in unison with Lord Wel- 
Kngton’s, spoke of the battle of Talavera as a victory which had been purchased 
with the useless ex|ienditure of our best blood, which led to no advantage, and 
which had all the consequences of defeat; and then said , — ** It is high time that 
parliament should adopt strong measures, or the voice of* the country will re- 
sound like thunder in their ears. The conduct of his Majest\’s government has 
led to the most friglitfiil disasters, which are nowhere exceeded in the annals of 
kisloiy. The couiiti^' is in that state which makes pea(‘e inevitable. It will be 
compelled to make peace, however disadvantageous; because it will be unable 
to maintain a war so bhamefull^^ misconducted, and so disastrous in its con- 
sequences.” 

Lord Grenville said, — “ It was a sacred duty imposed upon parliament to sec 
that not one more life was wasted, not one more drop of blood shed unprofitably, 
where no thinking man could say that, by any human possibility, such dreadful 
SHcrifices could be made with any jirospcct of adsuntage. AVas there any man that 
heard him, who in his conscience lielieved ♦hat even the saerifiee of the whole 
of that brave British army would secure the kingdom of Portugal? If,” said he, 

receive from any person an answer in the aftirmativc, 1 shall be able to judge 
by that answer of the capacity of such a fierson for the government of this 
oountry, or even for the transaction of public business in a deliberative assembly. 
If these 80,000 regular Portuguese soldiers were not com|KMed of undisciplined 
peasants and mw' recruits, but consisted of British troops, in addition to the 
Blitiril army already in Portugal, lie should consider it nothing but infetuation 
to think of defending Portugal even with such a force. Against a power possess- 
ing the whole means of Spain, as he mnst suppose the French to do at this 
moment, Portugal was the least defensible of any countiy in Europe. It had 
the longest line of frontier, compared with its actual extent, of any other nation. 
Besides, from its nairowness, its line of defence w'ould be more likely to be 
tamed; and an invading enemy would derive great advantages from its local 
d r e um rt ai i c es. As to the means of practical defence afforded by its nomtains, 
he should only aric, whethvr the experience of the last seventeen yenm had 
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taught the world nothing; whether its instructive lessons were wholly thrown 
away! Could it be supposed that a country so circumstanced, with a popnlatioo 
without spint, and a foreign gen«^ exercising little short arfattraiy power 
within it, was capable of any effectual defenoel’* 

And even the Earl of Mmra, (afterwards Marquis of Hastings,) though one 
of the bravest and wisest of Biitaiii’s generals, said, — Everything which ihe 
Ministers attempted, betrayed, as the universal opinion of the public pronounced, 
a total want of judgment, ft>re8ight, and vigour; and, as the climax of etior, 
they now seemed resolved to defend Portugal, according to a plan of defence, 
too^ which was i^erfectly impracticable. For it was utterly ridiculous to suppose 
that the ideas of Count La Lippe, as to the practicability of defending Portugal 
from invasion, could now be relied upon. We should be allowed to retain 
Portugal, under our present system, just so long as Buonaparte thought proper. 
The administration of these men had been marked by the annihilation of every 
foreign hope, and the reduction of eveiy domestic resource. They who vaunted 
of their resolution and power to protect and liberate the Continent, had only 
succeeded in bringing danger close to our own shores? And why? Because 
they sacrificed the interests of the nation, and violated every principle of public 
duty, to gratify their personal ambition and |)ersonal cupidity. He was speak* 
ing the language of ninety men out of a hundred of the whole population of the 
country, when he asserted, that they deserved marked reprobation and exeiu* 
plaiy punishment.** 

To comment upon the language of the opposition in these debates,” 
marks Southey, ** would be superfluous. The ignorance which th«y displayed 
of the national character of Uie Spaniards and Portuguese, and of tiie natuve of 
the seat of war, tlie cont«nptuous superiority which they assumed, and the teme 
in which they ridiculed and reviled our allies, were of little moment; but the 
debate on the subsidy of the Portuguese army was of main importance, iMscauae 
the party committed themselves completely upon tlie defence of Portugal, de* 
daring, in the most confident and positive terms, that it was hf^ieless, and ought 
not to be attempted. Their journalists took up tlie subject in the same stimu. 
One of two things, they said, must necessarily happen to the 30,000 Portuguese 
troops; either they must fall into the hands of the French, or we must bring 
them out of Portugal A thousand Portuguese, they said, would fly befecu a 
sinf^e Fronoh company, just os so many gipsies would run away finom a oon* 
stoUe. We might raise a better legion in Norwood. Was there an Engliah 
oolondl who would give five shillings a doaen Ibr such recruits, or a sergeant who 
would be at the expense of a bowl of punch for fourscore of them?” 

The miniatiy might well have staggered under such a load of opposition; 
th^ felt so strong in Lord Wdlington’s generalship^ in his steadinesi^ and in 
hfe hi^ hopes of success, that they stood firmly up to continue the oontest, and 
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to vindicate their resolntion. Admitted,** <uiid Marquis Wellesley, <<tliat gvMtf 
disasters had heiaUen the Spanish cause, he would still contend that it was 
neither politic nor just to manifest any intention of abandoning Portugal. What 
advantage rould be derived from casting over our own councils, and m’er the 
hopes of Portugal and Spain, the hue and complexion of despairt To tell them 
that the hour of their fete was arrived, — ^that all attempts to assist, or even to 
inspirit their exertions in their own defence, wore of no avail, — ^that they must 
bow the neck and submit to the yoke of a merciless invader, — this indeed would 
be to strew the conqueror’s path with flowers, to prepare the way for his 
triumphal march to the throne of the two kingdoms. Was it then for this that 
so much treasure had been expended, — ^that so much of the blood had been shed 
of those gallant and loyal nations f Whatever disasters had befellen them, they 
were not imputable to the people of Spain. The spirit of the people was ex- 
cellent; and he still venture<l to hope that it would prove unconquerable. All 
their defeats and disasters were solely to he ascribed to the vices of their govern- 
ment. It was the imbecility or treachery of that vile and wretched government 
which first openwl the breach through which the eneinv entered into the heart 
of Spain, — ^that delivered into liostile liands the fortresses of that country, and 
betrayed her j»eople, defenceless and unarmed, into the j)Owerof a perfidious foe. 
Let ns not contribute to accomplish what they have m> inauspiciously begun. 
Let not parliament come to any resolution that can justify Portugal in relaxing 
her exertions, or Spain in considering her cause us hopeless. Yet what other 
eonsequeiioes would result from prematurely withdrawing the Hritish troops from 
Portugal, or retracting the grounds upon which we had hitherto assisted her.** 
But the ministry, though Imld before parliament and l)efore the nation, were 
timid in their communications with Lord Wellington. The secretary' at war 
was incompetent for his office; the preirier. though an able statesman, was a 
mere civilian, almost entirely ignorant of militan* affairs; and the whole 
cabinet, excepting in some degree Marquis Wellesley, in their determination to 
cany on the straggle in Portugal, acted twenty-fold more on Lord Wellington’s 
judgment than on their own. 'Fhey knew, too, that their tenure of power was 
critical, that the preponderance of parliamentary opinion in favour of continuing 
the Peninsular contest was small, and that both might be destroyed, suddenly 
and irreparably, by the occnrrence of another accident in the field, or even by any 
eonsidemble delay in the achiev'cment of some decided triumph. They, therelbrev 
told Lord Wellington, pointedly and repeatedly, that he mnst act on his tfwn 
reaponaibiKty. They told him also to be veiy cautious, — to risk nothings — to 
retain his ground no longer than he should see a perfectly clear prospect of sae- 
oess. They had sent him a reinforcement of five thonaand men since the b»> 
gHming of the year, and were enabled by parliament to subskUae ibe diiil^ 
thoBsand Poitnguese; but they' intimated, distinctly and strongly,, that, even 
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though it were to prevent the termination of the entire war, th^ could do no 
more. They even, in a few weeks, became uneasy about having done so mwdi, 
and began to be seriously afiected by the popular alarm. « The state of opinion 
in England,’* wrote Lord Wellington, on the 21st of April, ** is very unfavourable 
to the Peninsula. The ministers are as much alarmed as the public, or as the 
opposition pretend to be; and they appear to be of opinion that I am inclined 
to fight a desperate battle which is to answer no purpose. Their instructions 
are clear enough, and 1 am willing to act under them, although they throw upon 
me the whole responsibility of bringing away the army in safety, after staying 
in the Peninsula till it shall be necessary to evacuate it.” 

Our hero would have been more than human, or would have forgotten all 
his habitual prudence, had he, in the near prospect of such tremendous conflict 
with the enemy, paid no attention, or only small attention, to such hot denun- 
ciations from the popular party of his countrymen, and such anguished sensibility 
among his most powerful friends. But he dexterously separated the smoke and 
dust and ashes from the live coals; and seeing at once the precise amount of the 
latter, he was not seriously annoyed, or at least saw not any occasion to flinch 
from his plans or to falter in his resolution. You see,” said he to Mr. Villiera, 
the dash which the common council of the city of London have made at me. 
I act with a sword hanging over me, which will fall upon me whatever may be 
the result of affairs here. But they may do what they please; 1 shall not give 
up the game here as long as it can lie played.” “ I assure you,” said he to Lord 
Liverpool, that what has passed in parliament respecting me has not given mo 
one moment’s concern, as far as I am personally concerned; and indeed I rgoice 
at it, as it has given my friends an opportunity of setting the public right upon 
some points on which they had not been informed, and on others on which the 
misrepresentations had driven the truth from their memories. But I regret that 

men like Lord and others should cany the spirit of party so far as to 

attack an officer in his absence, should take the ground of their attack from Gob- 
bett and the Moniteur, and should at once blame him for drcumstances and 
events over which he could have no control, and for faults which, if they were com- 
mitted at all, were not committed by him.” ** I can give you no news,” wrote 
he on the 31ft of March to the Secretaiy of the Commander-in-chief. "The 
French threaten ns on all points, and are most desirous to get rid of us. But 
they Umaten upon too many points at a time to give me much uneosinem ra^ 
specting any one in partic^ar, and they shall not induce me to disconnect my 
army. I am in a situation in whmh no mischief can be done to the army, or to 
any part of it; and if 1 am in a scrape, as appears to be the general belief is 
Enf^d, although certainly not my own. Til get out of it.’* 

Nor did the popular outciy in Britain mesely fail to damp the British hmfi 
•piifit, hat it indirectly assisted to bear him on to his ultimate triumph, by mm- 
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tributing to produce a momentous effect, which the authors of it little dreamed 
that it would do» upon the policy of Buonaparte. ** The constant repetition in 
parliament, and in all public meetings, of tlie dreadful burdens which oppressed 
England from the continuance of the war, and the unbounded extent of the 
oahunities which had befidlen her armies in the last campaign,” remarks Alison, 
" naturally inspired the belief among the French government and people, either 
tliat the contest would speedily be terminated by the complete destruction of the 
English farces, or that the British nation would interfere, and forcibly compel 
the government to abandon it. This opinion was adopted by Napoleon, who 
trusted to these passionate declamations as an index to the i*eal feeling of Great 
Britain, and who, having never yet been brouglit into ])cr&onal collision with the 
English troops, was ignorant alike of the profound senhe of the necessity of re- 
sistance which animated the great body and best part of the ))eople, and of the 
prowess which an admirable discipline and their own inheront valour had com- 
municated to the soldiers. All the speeches on this subject in Britain were 
ostentatiously quoted in the Mtnnteurj and the> eum|)ose at least a third of the 
columns of that curious record for the year 1810. The Emperor was thus led 
to regard the war in the Peninsula as a conflict which could at any time he 
pleased be brought to a conclusion, and wliich, while it oonciimed, would act as 
a cancer that would wear out the whole strength of England. And in thi^ iin- 
prassion, more periiaps than to anything else, is to be ascribed the simultaneous 
undertaking of the Russian and Spanish <‘oiitest8, which proved too great a strain 
upon the strength of his empire, and was the immediate eanse of his ruin.” 

Iford Wellington, amid his vast plans and preparations fur the campaign of 
1810, besides being laden with the cares which we have already mentioned, ex- 
perienced much annoyance from the internal state of tilings in Portugal. Thero 
was sdll an unpatriotic, disaffected, Buonapartean party in the coontiy. For 
that, however, as it was not numerous, he cared but little. There was also an 
acrimonious adverse faction, headed by a quondam member of the Regency, 
the Marquis das Minas. But for that too, as it was neither largo nor strong, he 
did not care mneh. The great mass of the people, including all the army, were 
enihusiastically with him, looking confidently to him as their protector, and 
eager to do his bidding in whatever he might order against the Fnnch ; so that 
he could almost speak with the voice of a king in calling out the hoets to bettle. 
He IBtewise wee vigorously and wisdy supported by Don Miguel Foijas, who 
Mtod es eectetaay to the Regency, and by Mr. Charles Stuart, (afterwards Lord 
Stuart de Botliesi^,) who sneoee^ BCr. Villieri aa Britidi ambeasador at Ido* 
hon. Nevertheless, the miyori^ of the Regency, induding its most batelmg 
end intriguing members, perlacnlarly Principel Sonoa and Ihe Petrieich of Ids* 
hen, (focmetly the Bishop of Oporto^) were against him. 

Prindpal Souse, indeed, was not mado a membor of the Begeney till Mliv 
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th6 commencemeot of the campaign; but he was as bnsy as a bee fa wn the fait 
moment of his appointment. He and the other disaffected regents w ere men of 
similar mould to the ruling members of the Spanish Central Junta,— eordidy 
Tain, vulgarly ambitious, afraid of men of merit, and fond of the plaudits of 'Ifai 
mob ; so that they measured the stabilily of the country and the probable Unw 
of the contest, not by the number of troops they could bring into the fields or 
the magazines and equipments they had provided for the army, but by the lists 
of persons who attended their levees, and the loudness of the cheers which they 
received when passing thraugh the streets of Lisbon.*’ They likewise had a pe- 
cuniary interest in many of the administrational abuses which had been slowly 
established during the period of repose preceding the first French invasion; and 
therefore they opposed, os strenuously as they could, all Lord Wellington’s ex- 
ertions for reviving the old militaiy institutions, and for organizing the popula- 
tion into a state of activity. They did not oppose him openly, indeed; but faey 
employed eveiy kind of artifice and intrigue to thwart his plans, and therefim 
were all the more troublesome. Principal Souza, too, besides being an indefa- 
tigable, versatile, unscrupulous man, corresponded with political agents of the 
highest rank, all near relations of his own, at the courts of Britain, Brazil, and 
Spain ; so that his intrigues were sometimes as entangling by their intricacy as 
they were obstructive by their strength. 

Lord Wellington had neither time nor tortuosity to counterwork these men 
in their own manner. He seldom, when they stood before him, flourishing cour- 
tesies and playing off finesses, did more than simply satisfy himself that they 
were in his way, and then either vaulted over them, or struck them aside with 
a single, strong, open blow. His grand preventive against their interference 
with his masteiy over the native military force did not even recognise their hos- 
tility to him, and yet was romarkably effective. Simply assuming that ihrir 
prvmiises of support could not be heartier than the people’s enthusiasm, yet cob- 
cluding, from his experience in Spain, that, in s)ute of both, many hinderances 
would occur to him, he insisted that his own authority, as Marshal-General of 
Portugal, should be independent of the local government, and absolute over all 
arrangements concerning the English and Portuguese forces, whether regulan, 
militia, or ordenan 9 a 8 .” 

Yet, on all points on which this paramount authority did not shield him, the 
disafiected regents, in very spite of it, were the more earnest to thwart and en^ 
bairasB him, — ^working with a zeal, an inventiveness, and a perseverance which 
might have graced a very noble cause. Kor did they attempt only small cljeoli, 
or stop when the enemy burst within the fix>ntier; but they impugned the hig^iest 
affairs of the campaign, even its entire plan and general principles, and bacaom 
roost energetic when the events of the invasion were at the thickest. Lonl 
Wellington was annoyed by them chiefly because riiey were ever whifabsg Tound 
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faim, and ever on his path; and, in order to show how even the fondest mind 
may be provoked to strike down such pertinacious meddlers, we may here so fkr 
anticipate our narrative as to quote two letters which His Lordship wrote to Mr. 
Stuart respecting them, in September and October, the busiest period of the 
campaign. And though these letters, as coming from so mild a pen, may seem 
not a little acrid; yet, as Mr. Macfkrlane has well remarked, there was not 
another general officer in the army whose patience would have stood the enor- 
mous draughts made upon it. As for fiery Picton and impetuous Craufurd, it 
may be seriously doubted wliethor they would not have shut Patriarch and 
Principal, and involved us in a war w'ith our allies.** 

‘^In order to put an end at once to these miserable intrigues,** said Welling- 
ton, “ I beg that you will inform the Portuguese gewemment that I will not stay 
in the countiy^, and that I will advise the King*s government to withdraw the 
assistance which His Majesty affords them, if* they interfere in any manner with 
the appointments of Marshal Ileresford*M staff, fur wliich he is responsible, or 
with the operations of the army, or with any of the points, which, under the ori- 
ginal arrangement with Marshal Berestbrd, were referred exclusively to his man- 
agement. I propose also to report to His Majesty's government, and refer to 
their consideration, w'hut steps ought to be taken if the Portuguese government 
refuse or delay to adopt the civil and political arrangements recommended by 
me, and corres{}undiiig with the military o|ierationK w hich I am canying on. 
But it appears that the Portuguese government have lately discovered that we 
are all wrong. They have become impatient f'or the defeat of the enemy, and, 
in imitation of the Central Junta of Spain, call out fur a battle and early suc- 
cess. If 1 had had the )H)wer, 1 would have prevented the S]ianiBh annies from 
attending to this call, and the cause would now' have been safe. But, now, hav- 
ing the power in iiiy hands, I will not l(«se the only chance w hich remains of 
aaving the cause, by paying the smallest attention to tlie senseless suggestio s 
of the Portuguese government.** 

Again: — ** You will do me the favour to iiifonu the Regency, and above all 
the Principal Souza, that, His Majesty and the Prince Regent having intrusted 
me with the command of their armies, and likew ise with the conduct of tlie mili- 
tary operations, 1 will not suffer them, or any body elw*, to interfere writh them; 
that I know best wdiere to station my troops, and when to make a stand against 
the enemy; and 1 shall not alter a system formed upon mature consideration 
upon any niggestion of theirs. 1 am responsible for what I do, and Ui^ arc 
not ; and 1 recommend them to look to the measures for whicli tln^ are respon- 
■Ue, and which I long ago recommended to them, namely, to provide for the 
tnoiqnillity of Lisbon, and for the food of their own army and of the pei^y 
nriifle Ae troops will be engaged with the enemy. As for Priforipal Sonaa, 1 
. lM|t 70 a to toll him from me, that 1 have had no satm&cticm in transactiDg 
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the biumesB of his coimtzj sinoe he has been a member of the G^overainsiitj 
that, being embarked in a course of military operations, of which I hope to see 
the snccesshil termination, I shall continue to cany them on to the end, but 
that no power on earth shall induce me to remain in the Peniaanla fer mvi 
moment after 1 shall have obtained His Majesty^s leave to resign my chai^ 
if Principal Souza is to remain either a member of the government or to 
continue at Lisbon. Either he must quit the country or I will; and if I 
should be obliged to go, 1 will take care that the world, or Portugal, at 
and the Prince Regent, shall be made acquainted with my reasons. From 
the letter of the 3d, which 1 have received from Don M. de Foijaz, I had 
hoped that the Government was satisfied with what 1 had done, and intended to 
do, and that instead of endeavouring to render all further defence fruitiess by 
disturbing the minds of the populace at Lisbon, they would have done their 
duty by adopting measures to secure the tranquillity of the town ; but I suppose 
that, like other weak individuals, they add duplicity to their weakness, and that 
their expressions of approbation, and even gratitude, were intended to oonvisy 
censure.*’ 

Nor was Lord Wellington annoyed merely by tlie strong secret opposition 
of the corrupt magnates of the Peninsula ; he was annoyed scarcely less by their 
constant, bold, open demands upon him for army-equipments, army-provisions, 
army-pay, and all other sorts of public assistance. ** 1 believe,*’ said he, at nearly 
tlie busiest moment of his immense preparations for the campaign of 1810, when 
he might reasonably ha^e asked from the British government twofold or even 
threefold more means than w’ero actually at his disposal, and might well have 
expected that the Peninsular governments would rather strive to add to these 
means than sock to obtain any share of them, — “ 1 believe there never was an 
officer, but certainly never a British officx^r, placed in so difficult a situation iSS 
I am in. Evciybody looks for British assistance in every thing. Money, 
stores, provisions, and all that can keep an army together, are required by both 
Spaniards and Portuguese; and they and the British nation, and even the 
Government, conceive that I have all at my command, and that I have only to 
say the word to supply all their wants, and satisfy all their demands. The fact 
is, however, that I have not more than enough for my own army, and 1 have 
received the order of the Government to give nothing.” 

His Lordship was much annoyed also by the discontentment of some of his 
own officers. This at first seemed no more than a gloominess arising from sick- 
ness and inaction, and likely soon to be dissipated ; but it afterwards deepened 
into mistrust of Lord Wellington’s plans, reluctance to obey bis orders, end 
anxiety to get away from the Peninsula. ** The temper of some of the officers ef 
the British army,” said ho, at one of tlie busiest moments of the campaign, 
gives me more concern than the folly of the Portuguese govemmonU 1 have 

3q 
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fthvMys been ftceofetonied to hKf« the confidenoe and rapport of the offioen of the 
ermiOB which I hawe commanded ; but, for the firat time, whether owing to the 
opposition in En^and, or whether the magnitude of the concern ia too much for 
their minda and their nerrea, or whether 1 am mistaken and th^ are right, I 
cannot tell. But there is a ayatem of croaking in the army which ia highly 
injuriona to the public aervice, and which 1 mnat devise aoine means of patting 
an end to, or it will put an end to ua. Officera have a right to form their own 
ofnniona upon eventa and tranaactions ; bnt officers of high rank or situation 
ought to keep their opinions to themselves. If they do not approve of the 
ayatem of operations of their commander, they ought to withdraw from the army. 
And this ia the point to which 1 must bring some, if 1 should not find that their 
own good sense prevents them from going on as they have done lately. Be- 
lieve me, that if any body else, know'ing what 1 do, liad commanded the 
army, they would now have been at Lisbon if not in their ships.*' 

The embarrassments arising from such serious indiscretion on the part of the 
offioen were materially aggravated by continued general misconduct on the 
part of the common soldiers. Lord Wellington, it will be remembered, had, in 
the preceding June, made special complaint of this to the Government, and 
commenced special exertions to overcome it. Bnt it proved to be a fever of the 
soul, needing subtler medicines and stronger ones than any possible application 
of either hemp or steel. “ 1 am concerned to tell you,” wrote he on the 24th of 
January to Lord Liverpool, ^^that notwithstanding the pains taken by the 
Gkneral and other officers of the army, the conduct of the soldiers is infamous. 
They behave well generally when with their regiments, and under the inspection 
of their officers, and the general officers of the army : but when detached, and 
coining up from hospitals, although invariably under the command of an officer, 
and always wdl fod and taken care of, and received as children of the family by 
the housekeeper in Portugal, they oimimit every description of ontrage. I 
certainly think they are improved. They are a better army than they were 
some months ago. But still these terrible, continued outrages give me reason to 
apptrehend, that, notwitliatanding all the precautions 1 have takim, and shall 
take, they will slip throngh my fingers, a.s they did thnuigh Sir John Moore’s, 
when I shall be involved in any nice operation with a {lowerfol enemy in my 

g n 

innii. 

Writing again to Ijord Liverpool on the fith of April, Lord Wellington in- 
formod him that deNortkm, even desertion to the enemy, had become remarkably 
fteqnent, which he ascribed partly to the hod character of recent recruita from 
Ireland, and partly to the predatory habits acquired by the stragglers from 
John Moore’s army ; and he added, — Desertion is not the only crime of which 
the soldiers of this army have been guilty to an extraordinary degree. A de- 
tachment seldom marches, particuloriy if under the oommand of a nonHmnunw- 
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Bioned offkser, (whkh rarely happens,) that a murder, or a highway rahbery, or 
Bome act of outrage is not committed by the Biituh scldierB nompnaing it They 
have killed eight people since the army returned to Portugal in December ; and 
I am sorry to add that a convoy has seldom arrived with money that the chevtf 
have not been broken up, and some of the money stolen by the soldiew in 
whose charge it was placed, although invariably under the command of an 
officer; and they have never brought up either shoes or other necessaries which 
could be of use to them, or which they could sell, that they have not stolen 
some of the articles committed to their charge.*' 

Courts-martial were almost ccmstantly sitting, — sometimes three of them at 
once; but they often sat to no purpose; for ^ peijury was as common as robbery 
and murder, and the consequence of swearing the soldiers to tell the truth 
before a regimental court-martial was that they invariably committed peijuiy 
when examined before a general court-martial.** Convictions could be obtained 
chiefly on the deposition of the natives; but these people had almost uni- 
versally such an affection for the British nation, that they were unwilling to 
prosecute the unworthy soldiers in cold blood for injuries received from them.” 
All convicted culprits were punished with tlie utmost rigour; all great punish* 
ments, whether floggings or executions, w'ere inflicted with the utmost solem- 
nity; and all the means of warning, Impression, and intimidation which Lord 
Wellington either possessed, or could lawfully im^eut, were most vigorously 
plied. Yet, when the business of the campaign tliickened, the efiect of all this 
discipline was only to moke both crimes and punishments ** moat horribly 
familiar.” The men in almost every battalion became so bad, — so rea^y to 
steal, or take bribes, or get drunk whenever tliey could, — ^that at length they 
could not be trusted to serve in commissariat escorts. Lord WeUingtem fislt 
obliged either to let the muleteers travel unescorted, or to place them under the 
care of detachments of the ordenan^a; and when (ffiiciaUy describing how bra- 
tally and criminally his own troops had been in the habit of behaving on escQrtii^ 
before he ceased to let them serve on them, he concludes , — ** 1 do not th ink that 
two companies of a veteran battalion would behave better than the other Britiah 
troops employed on this service. No soldier con withstand the temptation of 
wine. This is constantly before their eyes in this country, and they are -con* 
atantly intoxicated when absent from their r^ments; and there is no crime 
which th^ do not commit to obtain it, or, if th^ cannot get money, to obtain 
it by force.” 

Tke profesaed Protestantiau of his army, taken along with the frut that nuuqr 
of the soldien were Roman Catholics, or rather the collision of that profemp^ 
Privtastantum with the ettabUshed leligien of the Peninsula, liknwiBe occaaioiie^ 
Lord Wellington some anxiety. This sounoe of enhamiBnMnly i ttdee j y wap 
imall compared with the other sonroM which we heee mentfoned,— end also Wflp 
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folly developed before the close of the campaign of Talavera; yet it deserves 
notice here for the sake of showing how criticallyi throughout the otherwise 
most critical campaign of 1810, Lord Wellington was situated with regard to 
the Portuguese priests, and what sort of sentiments, on the subject of religious 
toleration, he expressed at the head of a British army in a Roman Catholic 
country. ** The soldiers of the army,** wrote he to the British ambassador at 
Lisbon, ** have permission to go to mass so far as this, — ^they arc forbidden to go 
into the churches during the performance of divine service, unless they go to 
assist in the performance of the sendee. 1 could not do mure; for in point of 
fact, soldiers cannot by law attend the celebration of mass, excepting in Ireland. 
The thing now stands exactly as it ought; any man may go to mass who 
chooses, and nobody makes any inquiry about it. The consequence is, that 
nobody goes to mass; and although we have whole regiments of Irishmen, and of 
course Homan iCatholics, I have not seen one soldier ]>crform any one act of 
religious worship in these Catliolic countries, excepting making the sign of the 
cross to induce the people of the country to give them wdne. Although, as you 
will observe, 1 have no objection, and they may go to mass if they choose it, I 
have great objections to the inquiries and interference of the priests of the coun- 
try to induce them to go to mass. The orders wx‘re cuK dialed to prevent all 
intrigue and interference ol' that description ; and I was veiy* certain, tliat when 
the Irish soldiers were left to themselves either to go or not, they W’ould do as 
their comrades did, and not one of them would be seen in a church. 1 think it 
best that you should avoid haring any further discussion with the priests on this 
subject; hut if you should have any, it w’ould be best that you 8hr>uld tell them 
what our law is, and w'hat the order of this army. Prudence may then iiiduc’e 
them to refrain from taking any steps to induce the Human C'atholic soldiers tu 
attend mass. But if it should not, and their conduct should be guided by reJi- 
gions zeal, 1 acknowiedge, that however indifferent 1 should have been at siHiiiig 
the soldiers flock to the churches under my orders, 1 should not be veiy well 
satisfied to see them filled by tlie influence of the ])ricsts, taking advantage of 
the mildness and toleration which is the spirit of that order.*' 

Some of the great difficulties which formerly obstructod Lord Wellington’s 
operations, — such as the bad working of tlic commissariat, the tardy command 
of money, and the want of harmony between the British and the Portuguese 
militaiy systems, — ^were not yet overcome. He likewise had, at this time, an 
mmsiially large proportion of most of the ordinaiy difficulties which try the pa- 
tience and test the genius of all great commanders in the field. But the peculiar 
difficulties which we have iUnstrated in tiiis chapter and the preceding one — the 
rasiating of the hosts of France by a comparatively small army, the necessity for 
adopting a Fabian policy, the constructing of the Lines of Lisbon, the absence of 
any effident co-operating army in Spain, the doubtful braveiy of the Poitii^giiese 
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annjy together with the enormons exertions requisite to produce a fiur chance 
of its efficiency, the popular clamour in Britain, the hostility of the British par- 
liamentary opposition, the feebleness and timidity of the British ministiy, the 
perversity of the Portuguese regency, the discontentment of the British officer^ 
and the manifold bad conduct of the British troops — these, and the other diffi- 
culties, both great and ordinary, all acting simultaneously, constituted a load of 
care which might have readily been pronounced too heavy to be borne by even 
the mightiest mortal. Buonaparte’s hot temper and fiery enterprise would not 
have brooked them for an hour. All the great commanders of antiquity, the 
veiy types of the fabulous gods of mythology, would have turned away firem 
them either in conscious incompetency or in disgust. Only the British hero, 
among the many conquerors known to history, as imperturbable as he was enter- 
prising, as plodding as he was inventive, as patient as he was strong, as minutely 
painstaking as he was comprehensively far-sighted, could hai^ had sufficient 
moral courage to endure them, sufficient mental energy to contend with them, 
and a sufficient aggregate of penetration, strength, and genius to overcome 
them. 
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nu AmauuMO or iuMniA*i abut or imtaiio*— tmb bieok or abtoboa— CHA uruRD’s opbba- 

nOMB ox TBB AOUBPA — TUB BlICOB OF CltlOAD BODBIOO — OOMBATB ON THR OOAB CABAB ANI> THE 

COA — ■ABBBHa’b PBOCLAMATION TO TUE POSTOOTTEBE— OHBCDBE MOTEMKNTII OF THE PBENOH 

ooBPB tobtabd xhb ixtabioh or i>unTUOAr.. 

Thb hosts of France, destined for the invasion of Portuj^l, gathered slowly and 
cautiously round the Portuguese frontier. The plan of the invasion was veiy 
long in being diveloped, — perhaps also was very long in being formed. The 
organiaemcnt of the invading army under Masseiia was delayed several months 
by the EmperoPs irresolution about holding the command himself or giving it 
to Key. Lord Wellington’s defensive position, particularly with its entire |>os- 
session of the two great accesses to the Portuguese intenor, was stronger than 
the French had calculated. Andalusia, too, almost immeuiately after the con- 
quest of it, began to give the French vast trouble, by accumulating strength 
against them in Cadiz, by manifesting e\'erywhere a fieiy spirit of insurrection, 
and by increasing the difficulties of repressing La Mancha and the districts 
around Madrid. The guerillas likewise underwent great and sudden increase 
in both numbers and enterprise, — ^sometimes acting with both the force and the 
efficiency of veteran divisions; and several Spanish garrisons, or small Spanish 
annks, in the tracts adjacent to Portugal, suddenly emitted blazes of braveiy 
which, under the circumstances of recent universal Spanish humiliation, were 
almost as startling as the eruptions of a volcano. All these things — together, no 
doubt, with the recollections of Lord Wellington’s former campaigns — combined 
to render the preliminaries of Massena’s invasion very' cautious, very fitful, and 
marvellonaly protracted. Our hero, writing about the invaders at an advanced 
period of the season, remarked , — ** They are proceeding witli the utmost caution 
and circumspection. 1 hope their progress will not turn out to be as sure as it 
has been alow. This is not the w'ay in which th^' have conquered Europe.” 

The French, nevertheless, kept steadily assembling on the frontier, main- 
tallied a constant display of activity, and made many a demonstration as if they 
would suddenly overran all Portugal. Mortier’s corps remained for some time 
menacing all the parts of the firantier between Elvas and the Mediterranean; 
and, fbou^ withdrawn fur a while to quell disturbances in La Mancha, went 
book again to threaten Alemtejo. The quondam corps of Sonlt, after being 
some time commanded 1^ Mermet, passed under the oonunand of Begnier, 
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received strong reinforcements, and took steadj post, in communication with 
the corps of Morder, to enter Portugai by the highway of the Togas. Nay’s 
corps, commg once more under Nay’s own command, and strongly reinfbrted 
both in the increase of its own proper troops, and by the support of Kellerman*^ 
local divisions, continued to occupy the Kne of the Tormes. Junot’s corps, in 
full strength and newly equipped, possessing the same efficiency as any ^ the 
best of the original eight corps, marched in from France, took post in Asturias 
and the northern part of Leon, and seemed to menace a descent on Oporto, 
through Gallicia and by way of Chaves. Divisions and detachments spread out 
from the w ings of all these corps, so as to prodnce a nearly continuous catena of 
occupancies and operations, finm Avamonte at the mouth of the Gnadiana to 
Gijon on the Bay of Biscay. Thus was thei'e a line of environment quite aa 
extensive as Lord Wellington’s line of defence; with its points of concentration 
exactly opftosite the positions where he had placed his greatest strength. 

The Spaniards w ithin or near this line of environment, according to their usual 
character, gave ready vent to their indignation, and came as often as they could 
to blows. The Portuguese Regency also hc^came so alarmed as to invoke Lord 
Wellington to demand more troops from Britain, even though th^ had of late 
been scandalously remiss in assisting to feed those already in the field. Many 
of the Portuguese and the British officers likewise, together with Iarge*propor- 
ti<in8 of their men, soon bi'caine impatient for action ; while others, beginning to 
regard the contest as desperate, scarcely concealed a desire to retreat to the sea. 
But Lord Wellington himself svas firmly resolved to postpone, as much aspoerihle, 
all measures of any kind, all movements from the ground he occupied, or any 
modifications of liis original arrangements, till he should sec some distinct develop- 
ment of the enemy's plans. And so late as the 2d of April, when the timid minutiy 
at home had nervously begun to ascribe to him the \ en^ opposite state of mind, he 
wrote to Lord Liverpool. — “ Depend upon it, w'hatever people may tell you, I am 
not so desirous as they imagine <if fighting desperate battles. If I was, I might 
fight one any day 1 please. But I have kept the army for six months in two 
])ositions, notwithstanding their own desire and that of the allies, that I shonkl 
take advantage of many opportunities wdiich the enemy apparently ofiered of 
striking a blow against them ; in some of w’hirh the single operation would cer- 
tainly have been successful. But 1 have looked to the great result of maintain- 
ing our position on the Peninsula, ami have not allowed myaelf to he diverted 
from it by the wishes of the allies, and probably of some of our own army, that 
I should interfere more actively in some partial aifaira, or by the opinion 
of others, that we ouglit to quit the countiy prematurely; and I have not 
harassed my troops by marches and counter-marches, in eonfermity to iIm 
enemy’s movements. I believe that the world in the Peninsula begin to believo 
that I am right.” 
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The operates of the Spaniards near the frontier need not be particularly 
mentioned^— ^e more so as, evith one or two exceptions, they left the i^end 
balance of the war almost totally untouched. Immensely the most important 
of them was the steady retention of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo; though this 
was aided by a strong show of British sup|)ort. First Mortier and then Begnier 
made many a demonstration against Badajoz, but were always deterred from 
attempting anything serious by the prompt appearance of Hill. The French 
marshal, whenever the humour took liim,” remarks Lord Londondeny, would 
advance, as if with the design of investing Badajoz, — certain that, by so doing, 
he would draw Hill from his quarters; whilst Hill no sooner showed himself 
than the marshal would again retire, and take up his fonner positions.” Romana 
was, in this way, so well secured in possession of the fortress as to find ample 
time for skirmishing in the surrounding country; and he w(»uld have been 
highly gratified, and did everything he could, to draw Hill into more extensive 
operations. 

Don Perez de Herrasti, who had succeeded the Duke del Parque in the 
command of Ciudad Rodrigo, was more cautious than the Duke, more circum* 
spect than Romana, and had no need to go fai* in search of the French, but 
found them close at hand, in both fon'e and steadiness enough for all his enter- 
prise. Key early adopted bold measures nguinst Ciudad Hodrigo, — first threa- 
tening to escalade it, next bringing up apparatus for investing it, next concen- 
trating a strong force in its near neighbourhood, and altogether behaving in such 
a manner as soon to convince Lord Wellington that the hcbieging of that fi)r- 
tress would be the first grand act of the campaign. His Lordship, therefore, so 
early as the middle of March, sent forward Craufurd to occupy the left bank of 
the Agueda, over all the space from Novas Frias, j>ast Ciudad Rodrigo, to the 
Douro, a distance of twenty-five miles; and, in order to equip him fifr so arduous 
a duty, he strengthened him with two battalions of Poitnguese light infantiy, 
the first German hussars, and a troop of horse artillery, and ordered Picton and 
Cole to obey any sudden call he miglit make tipon them for supfiort ; and at the 
tame time, he sent Pictoifs head-quartera fbrw’ard from Celorico to Pinhel. Don 
Perez de Herrasti had superseded the Duke del Parque in the command of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, at the special request of Lord Wellington, or rather by his de- 
mand; and he proved, at this critical time, and throughout the siege which fol- 
lowed, a perfectly true and eminently able man, cool, steady, intelligent, and 
brave, — abundantly vindicating the wisdom of our hero's interference in requir- 
ing him to be appointed. 

Santocildes, who had succeeded Romana in defending Gallicia and Asturias, 
likewise acted with strong cool resolution. He had maintained the walled town 
of Aotoiga against a considerable French force in tlie preceding Sefitember; and 
BOW, amid the movements preliminary to the invasion of Portngal, he made 
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stout efforts to maintain it anew afrainst 12,000 men of the corps of Junot. Its 
-walls were old and massive, but had gone to decay, and, notwj^tanding some 
hasty recent repairs, did not seem to be defensible against any legalar attack. 
The garrison comprised only about 2,500 fighting men, aftd was very ill pro- 
vided s\ith stores. Junot formally invested tho place on the 21st of MaMb; 
bnt met such strong, pertinacious, diversified resistance that he could not open 
his batteries till the 20th of April. He soon made u bieach, but was instantly 
obstructed by the pulling dovn of a house behind it. lie then bombarded 
the town, set much of it on fire, and took advantage of the consequent 
to assault the breach. Two thousand of his men rushed forward, but were re- 
pelled once, again, and a third time; and then, three-fourths of them having 
fallen, the rest retired. Santocildes’ stores and ammunition, howc\er, were so 
nearly exhausted that ho turned his success to tho account of immediately open- 
ing a negociation, with the view of obtaining the best possible terms of surren- 
der. The atrocious Loison, so abhorred throughout Portugal and the nortli of 
Spain, was the commanding general in the siege; and from neither him nor the 
gor^ Junot was any mercy expected. Yet tlie terms granted w'ere security, in 
hoth person and property, fur the inhabitants, and the honours of war for the 
garrison, — that the pri\ ates should keep theii knapsacks, and the officers their 
swords, horses, and baggage. The iinmher of the French killed in the course 
of the siege was about 2,500. 

Lord Wellington was strongly importuned to go to the relief of Astorga, and 
seems to have deliberated well whether lie should go; but lie concluded that it 
was too distant to be reached without entailing serious risk upon his grand de- 
fensive position in Portugal, and not at all important enough to offer fair com- 
pensation or counter-benefit for that risk. And here, as usual, the sagadty of 
his decision was w’ell proved by tlie event. For .Tunot, immediately on obtain- 
ing possession of Astorga, deflected from the line of invasion which it seemed to 
command, and began to put his corps into close concentration with that of ^ey. 

Craufuixl's divisi9n, in its long line of obsenatiun upon the Agnoda, occu- 
pied very critical ground, and required to exercise surpassing alertness; for, 
though supported at no great distance by two other divisions, it was often liable^ 
with tho shortest possible warning or without any warning whatever, to be as- 
sailed by very powerful masses of the French. It lay, in its small numbers, 
opjiosite the gathering hosts of Ney and Junot, like a pair of dogs watching a 
hei^ of bullocks; and, what it wanted in bulk and strength, it compensated in 
perfect training and the most agile nimbleness. It was thoroughly true to the 
name it bore, the light division. Its British infantry regiments, besides wearing 
the famp of their remarkable march into the battle-field of Talavero, wore the 
fame of previous arduous service in the campaign of Sir Jo]\n Moore; and th^ 
commenced on the Agueda a series of bold, brilliant, dexterous perfonnances 
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which soon won the admiration of all the British army, and of all tlie Prencli, 
and did not cease or talter till tlie whole war merged in triumph. And they 
were worthily supported on the Agueda by the hussars and the horse-artillexy. 
The course of the river along all the front of their position w'as in tlie bottom of 
a deep, rocky, wooded ravine. The stream, thongh often so full as to be a good 
defence, was likewise often so low as to bo easily fortlnble; and it rose and fell 
suddenly and capriciously, sometimes many feet in a idglit, without any corre- 
sponding change in tlie weather. ‘‘ When it was fordable,” says Napier, ‘‘ Crau- 
ftird always withdrew his outposts, and concentmted his division; and his situa- 
tion demanded a quickness and intelligence in the tnKjps, the like of whicli has 
never been surpassed. Seven minutes sufficed for the division to get under 
arms in the middle of the night; and a quarter of an hour, night or day, to bring 
it in order of battle to the alami-po<tts, with the baggage loaded and assembled 
at a convenient distance in the rear. And this not ujion a ccmcerted signal, or 
as a trial, but at all times and certain.” Lord Wellington* s despatches to Craii- 
furd, w’hile the latter was on the Agueda, were remarkably numerous and mi- 
nute, indicating deep confidence in Crauftird and a perfect knowledge of bis 
troops, but at the same time chef*king his impetiK»sity, and evercisiiig all the core 
I f a scrutinous superintendence. 

On the night of the IlHh of March, the French made a small trial of Crau- 
furd’s mettle. This occurred at the bridge of Burba del Puerr^o, the only bridge 
between Ciudad Rodrigo and the Douro. The ravine there is so deep and nar- 
row that four companies of the 9jth wen' esteemed a sufficient force to hold the 
place against any possible numlier of sissailants. The village of Barba del Puerco 
stands adjacent on the vv(*st side, and the village of San Felices dc Gallegos 
stands adjacent on the other, (ieneral Ferey, a dasliing French officer, having 
quietly collected a brigade of infantrv’ at San Felices, glirlinl out, at the head of 
six hundred grenadiers, immediately after nioonrise, when the bridge and the 
parts of the ravine above it were mantled in dark shadow ; and be passed the 
bridge BO stealthily, and assailed the picqiiet so inipetuousljt, driving them head- 
long before him into the village of Barba del Puen’o, that the companies of the 
95th had not time to funn, but were obliged to meet him ])ell-niell, every single 
man making fight for himself. Yet, in about fifteen rainntes, tliey puslied him 
back to the ravine and were completely victorious, witli a loss on his side of 
seven men killed and six taken prisoners, and a loss on their own side of three 
man killed and ten wounded. The French were so much discouraged by tliis 
affiur os to be in littlo hurry afterwards to disturb any more of Craufunfs 
ouqpQSts. 

Aboot the 85 th of April, a rumbling rumour broke the dead silenre over the 
emaiiipinante of both armies, and tdd that Massena had arrived in Madrid. 
Xb» mail alone .of all the French manhole, sfter Buonaparte found that he 
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could not tnke the field in per 9 on, waa esteemed strong enough to lead on the 
eighty thousand soldiers against Wollington. No general in the French service 
bad enjoyed so high a reputation since Hoclie and Pichegni and Moreau had dis- 
appeared. Buonaparte, in his first campaigns, called him, in his own infiater 
style, the favourite child of victory, and after the late Austrian war, created him 
Prince of Essling, because his skill and exertions had coiitrihuUnl mainly to the 
escaf)e of the French from utter destruction at the battle of Asperti. He was 
appointed CummandeNn-chief of the provinces of the north of Spain, including 
the kingdoms of Old (/astilc, Leon, and Asturias, the provinces of St. Andoro, 
Soria, Valladolid, and Pulenciu, Toro, Zamora, Salainatica, and AWlu; the army 
under him was named the army of Poitugal; and, as Soult had done before 
him, it is believed that he went to make the conquest of Portugal, expecting to 
be rew anled w ith its crown for his sitccess/* In utlier words, besides commanding 
an army almost double the invading armies fd' .Juiiot and Soult if these had been 
('ombined, he was made perfectly independent f>f tlie capric'es and interferences 
of King Joseph, with full power to le\y all ret]iiii»ite siipjdies for his troops by 
bis ow'ii direct authority, and at the same time was so enclouded by Napoleon 
in the vapour of flattery that he imagined the crown of Portugal to be floating 
brightly over liiiii in tlie iiliaiitaMiiagoria. 

An iininediate commenmnent of bnsk, rapid, whirling operations was now 
exjjectod. Lord Wellington iuo\ed his head-quarters to Celerico, and all the 
British generals in Beira Ix-cauie keeiiK alert. But, fnun w'hatever cause, 
Masseiia appeared to hesitate, or ut all e\ents was very slow to advance. Four 
divisions, indeed, hetw^eeii the latter part ot A]»nl and tiie middle ot‘ May, sat 
down in the near vicinity of Ciudad Kodrigo; but the rest of Key’s and Junot’s 
troo|>*t continued till then, and niuny of tliem a fortnight longer, at such a dis- 
tance as to have the option of marching to the j)asscs oi* Perales and Banos, 
while the whole of Begnicr’s eorps reiiiuined steadily in Estremadura. Ecy, 
alw), on the 1st and jth of June threw trestle-bridges over the Agueda in the 
neighbourluKxl of CMudad liiKlrigo, — and on the 11th of June made a regular 
investment of that fortress; and yet, not till the 27th of June did Massena ap» 
f»ear there in pers<in, or even tbriiiall^> assume the eoinmaiid of “ the army of 
Portugal.” .Vll this w’as the more surjirising that C'iudad Kodrigo was a coill^ 
paratively w'euk fortress, — in fact, was jironouiiced by Lord Wellington ** tiie 
worst fortified place in the world;” and w'as not ex)K*ctcd to make any protracted 
resistance. There seems little doubt that Massena was long in hesitatioii 
wheriier to invade bv way of Ciudad Rodrigo or by way of the Tagus, or pee- 
haps by way of both. Lord Wellington, writing on the 11th of Jime, sayo,-— 
“ Yesterday our communication w’ith Ciudad Kodiigo became difiicult, but, as 1 
undentand from Gmieral Craufiird, not impossible. This bicoque has been iu 
part invested for neariy two months; and a fortnight has elapsed fince the gout 
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moved fitMn Sdiunancat; and the French are not yet in poseesBion of the ground 
they must have for the siege. I think that I might have delayed atill longer the 
complete investment of the place, and the chances of war and chapter of ac- 
cidents, n^faieh in these days are not allowed to be counted for any thing, might 
have enabled me to prevent the siege altogether, if the government possessed 
any strength or desired to have anything done but what is safe and cheap.” 

Ciudad Kodrigo contained about five thousand fighting men, and abont the 
same number of dtizens; and was well provided with artillery, ammunition, and 
all kinds of stores. " This fortress,” says Colonel Jones, “ is built on a rising 
ground, on the right bank of the Agueda, and has a double enceinte all round 
it. The interior wall is of an old construction, of the height of tliirt^-tvsu feet, 
and is generally of bad masonn', without flanks, and with weak parapets and 
narrow ramparts. The exterior enclosuic is a modem fausse-braie, of a low- 
profile, constructed so far down the sIojm? of the hill as to afford but little cover 
to tlic interior wall; and from the same ddect of the rapid descent of tlie hill, 
the fausse-braie itself is wiy imiKjrfwtly covered by its glacis. On the 
eastern and southern sides there are ravelins to the fausse-braie, but in no part 
is there a eovered way, nor are there any countermines. Without the tt>wn, at 
the distance t»f tliree hundred 3 ’ardsi, the suburbs were enclosed by a bad earthen 
entrenchment, hastily thrown uj». The ground without the place is generally 
flat, and tbc soil rocky, cxcejit on the north side, where there arc two hills called 
the upper and the lower Teson. The one at 180 yards from the works rises 
nearly to the les'cl of the ramparts, and the other at (UK) yards distance, to tlie 
height of thirteen feet abow them. The soil on these liills is very ston\ , and 
during open weather in winter, water rises at the depth of six inches below the 
suiface.**. 

On tlic 15th o( June, the French broke ground on the upper Teson. Their 
force at that moment, in the valley of the Agueda, for conducting the siege or 
supporting it, comprised not fewer than about 57, (KK) effective suldiers, includ- 
ing about 9,500 horsemen. Ney, wishing to produce a grand sensation, and 
coring little to sacrifice some hundreds of his men, aimed to make the speediest 
pMlible breach in the fortress, and therefore paid little attention to the play of 
it! batteries. Bnt the Spaniards soon gave him evidence that, notwithstanding 
the badness of their ramparts, he held their resistance much too choap. • Their 
fire vraa ao well directed as to blow up three of his roagazineis and make dire 
havoc among hh troojM. A guerilla party of two hundred horseman, who bad 
Ijeen driven into the city by Ins investing hosts, suddenly broke out, eut their 
way throni^ his legions, and rude clear off to a junction with Craufurd. The 
gairison, thong^i little else than a rabble in tocdoal discipline, stood to 
the gons b^ind the walls with a bravery like diat of veteran heroes. ^Even 
the women and children, when they nw their houses bomiig, gave way to 
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neither fear nor lamentation, but exerted themselves to quench the flames, and 
carried refreshment and ammunition to the troops amid the hottest fire. There 
'wero two blind bef^gars in the city ; no one supposed that these unfortunate men 
could render any service during the siege ; but zeal taught them how to 
bcrviceable ; they carried yrater to the walls by day and ammunition by night, 
with such unwearied activity that it was the intention of die governor and the 
junta, if the town liad been saved, to have rewarded them with pensions for life.” 
All classes within the w'alls did wonders. Though, so early as the 2bth of April, 
the los« in the city amounted to 150 killed and 500 wounded, yet both soldiers 
and citizens fought on as resolutely as if not one man had fallen. 

On the Ist of tluly, Massona having become convinced that the plan of the 
siege was bad, instructed the engineers to raise counter-batteries, to push their 
])arallels to the lower Teson, and to work regularly forward, blow in the 
counterscarp, and pass the ditch in form. The Spaniards employed the conse- 
(picnt breathing-time in rejiairiiig injuries and strengthening their fiank defences 
to the utmost of their power ; but from the state of the fortress, the paucity of 
their resources, and the smallness of their numbers, they could not do anything 
at all proportionate to the ufibnsive pivparations of tlie Kreneh. On the 9tli, 
the batteries on the lower Teson opened; and in twenty-four hours, a consider- 
able jiart of the town was destroyed, a rcsen'c magazine on the walls was 
exploded, most of the guns of the fortress were silenced, the counterscarp to the 
extent of twelve yards was blown in, and a way over the ditch and into 
ihe breach was made, broad enough fur a carriage. A debate had run high 
among the council of the garrison about fighting to desperation — about even 
sallying out, and cutting their way through tlie enemy’s masses — but was 
checked by coneorn for tlie lives of the citizens ; and when that wide breach in 
the w'ulls was laid open, just us a strong column was ad\ .aiicing to enter it, Her- 
rasti sent up the white flag on the ramparts, and stood forth alone on the mins, 
sigiiifving by gestures tliat he wished to capitulate. 

Ney would have refused him any terms, — sternly remarking that a formal 
surrender was now too late; but ^lassena, in admiration of the garriaoo*A 
bravery, agreed that tlioy should have all the advantages of marching out 
the honours of w'ar; yet lie declined to give any written ratification, and was ' 
afterwards so paltry as, in a chief degree, to bi'eak his word. The soldiers wera 
deprived of their arms ; the civil officers were mode prisoners of war ; all poeacma 
of any consequence were marched off to Salamanca ; and the citizens who re- 
mained were abused and plundered. No few'er than about two thousand of the 
soldiers, however, made their escape either from the city or on the way to Salar 
manca. The French loss of troops daring the siege was estimated by the Span- 
iards at 8,400. " Adverting,” says LordWollington, « to the nature and portion 
of the place, to the deficiency and defects of its works, to the advantageii mrUhi 
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ihe enemy hi^l in their attack upon it, and to the numbers and formidable 
equipment by which it was attacked, 1 consider the defence of Ciudad Bodrigo 
to have been most honourable to tlie p^vernor and its garriison.” 

Iford Wellinf^n regarded tlie commencement of the siege, oud much more 
its pn^piess, with intense anxiety. He strengthened Craufurd's force, ramoved 
hu own head-quarters to Alverca, a village mid-way between Celoriro and Al- 
meida, and made eveiy other possible display of support; yet fuk obliged to 
stand Uiere, within hearing of the salvos fnun tlie besiegers’ batteries, without 
semng his way to make one active efibrt towaiil a rescue. He revolved in 
his mind every concci\able jirojoct for sa\ing the place, consistently with die 
policy which he had adopted, and which he still believed to be tbe only 
safe policy tor the Penin^ulu; but lie could not discos er one which promised 
to be in aii}’ degn‘c practicable. Koinana came to him from Badajoz to 
urge him to acthity; and Lord AVellington tlieii consented to a joint o}>e- 
ration with tliat general for effecting a surprise ; but, though keeping an earnest 
outlook, he could not find an op])ortunity for ]>erfonniiig it ; and he firmly re- 
sisted all entreaty to do buttle witli the besiegers, or to attempt to carry off the 
garrison by force. His reasons fur inaction figure* prominently in several of bis 
despatches ; and they form a veiy striking instance of me clear comprehensive 
view which he took of a fur-spread chaos of circumstances, together with the 
indomitable decision which tlint \ie\\ produced. Napier eloquently states them 
as fullow'S : — 

^^This,” the juncture of JkOinanu's Aisit, **\\u*' u tniug iiiomeiit. The 
English general had come from the Guudiaiia with the avow erf piirfiose of 
securing liodrigo ; he had, in a iiiaiiiicr, pledged himself to make it a point in 
his operations; his aimy was close at hand, the gorrisoii bra\e and distressed; 
the governor lionourahly fulfilling lii*> part. To |H.>nnit such a place to fall 
without a stroke struck, would he a giiuium disaster, ami a mure grievous dis- 
honour to the British arras. The ti’oops desired the enterprise ; the Spaniards 
demanded it as a proof of good faith ; the Portuguese, to keep the war awa\ 
from their own countiy. Fiiialh, |Kilicy seemed to call fur an eflbrt, lest the 
worid might deem the ^promised defence of }*oitugal a heaitless and a liollow 
boast. Nevertheless, Bomana returjied witliout his object. Lord Wellington 
absolutely refused to venture even a brigade; and thus ])foved himself a truly 
great commander, and of a steadfast mind. It was not a single campaign but a 
terrible war that he had undertaken. If he lust but tive tluMuaiid men, bis own 
government would abandon the contest; if he lost fifteen, lie must abandon it 
himself. 

^ His whole disposable force did not exceed fifty-six tliousaud men. Of tliese 
twelve thousand were with Hill, and one half ef the remainder were untried and 
nm» ibis included all, even to the Portuguese cavoliy and goiriioDB. 
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coffld not, howovof, be bronjirlit into Knc, because Re^ier, acting in concert with 
MiMena, had, at this period, collected boats, and made demonstrations td pass 
tlie Tagus and move upon (Joria. French troop«» ere also crossing the Moren^ 
in march towards Estremadura; which obliged Lord Wellington to detach 
thousand Portuguese to Tliomar, as a reserve; and these and Hill’s corps beirfg 
deducted, not quite twenty-five thousand men weie a^ oiluble to carry off the 
garrison in the face of sixty thousand French vett^rans. This enterprise would 
also take the army two marches iri)m Guarda; and Coria was scarcely more 
distant from that place; hence a division must have been left at Gnai'da, lest 
Regnier, deceiving Hill, should reach it first. 

Twenty thousand men of all arms remained, and there were two modes of 
using them; first, in an open advance and battle; second, in a secret movement 
and surjirise. To effect the last, the army might liave assembled in the night 
upon the Aza\’n, and filed over the single bridge of (''iudad Rodrigo, witli a view 
of capturing the battering train, by a sally, or of bringing off the garrison. But 
w itliont dwelling on the fact that Massena’s information w'as so good that he 
knew, in two days after it occurred, the object of Romana’s visit, snch a mov^ 
meiit could scarcely' have been made unobserved, even in the early' part of the 
siege, and certainly not towards the end, when the enemy were on the Azova. 
An o[)en battle a inadm in only would lla^ e ventured. The army, passing over 
a plain, in the face of nearly three times its own numbers, must have exposed 
Its flanks to the enemy’s bridges on the Agneda, because the fortress was situated 
in the bottom of a deep bend of the river, and the French were on the convex 
side. W^hat hope, then, for twenty thousand mixed soldiers cooped up between 
two rivers, when eight thousand cavaliy and eighty guns should come pouring 
o>er the bridges on their flanks, and fifty thousand infantry followed to the 
attack^ What would even auioinentaiy success avail'? Five thousand undia* 
ciplined men brought oft from Ciudad Rodrigo, would have ill supplied the ten 
or twelve thousand good troops lost in tlie battle, and the temporary relief of the 
lortress would have been o poor cnin]H*nsation tor the loss of Portugal. 

“ For what was tlie actual state of aftairs in that country I The militia 
deserting in crowds to the harvest, the Regency in full opposition to the General, 
the measures for laying wraste the country not perfected, and the public mind 
tlesponding? The enemy would soon have united his w'hole force and adVtncM 
to retrieve his honour; and who was to have withstood him? Massena, sagaci- 
ous and well understanding his hnsiness, only desired that the attempt should ba 
made. He held back his troops, appeared careless, and in his proclomatioili 
taunted the English general, that he was afraid, — that the sails were flap|fikig tnf 

e e ships prepared to carry him away,— that he was a man who, insensible to 
ilitaiy honour, permitted his ally’s towms to foil without risking a shot to save 
them, or to redeem his plighted word! Bnt all this subtle^ foiled. Lord Wed* 
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liiiglon was unmoved, and abided his own time. < If thou art a great genehd, 
Marins, oonw down and fight!’ 'K thou art a great general, Sulla, rahke me 
come down and fight!”* 

Daring all the operations of tho French against Ciudad Rodrigo, General 
Cranford maintained a hold attitude m their vicinity, sometimes making dis]days 
as if the whole British army were behind his banners, and never yielding ground 
except by inches. So early as the 8th of June, he was obliged to withdraw from 
the Agueda, and to concentrate his forces at Gallegos, behind the Azava, nearly 
miduray between Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida; yet though there without any 
strong ground to defend him, in the midst of u tract which a^os cveiy-Avliore free 
for cavalry and artiller}-, and though strictly en joined by Lord Wellington to 
manoDUvre only and not to fight, he succeeded fur nearly four a'ceks in so over- 
awing the enemy os botli to encourage the besieged garrison against their fire, 
and to protect the circumjacent villages against their foraging. 

On the 4tli of July, he was compelled by a strong body of the French to 
retire toward Almeida; yet even then he covered his movement by brilliant 
skirmishing, put two troops of hussars and two guns in position to check the 
pursuit, and took ]K)st with all his force behind the Duns Casas, which is onlv 
about fourth vray from (lallegos to Almeida; a bile tlie commanding officer of 
one of the rcar-guord troops a ^rman, forgetful of the onlcrs not to fight, and 
irresistibly tempted by tlic opportunity of pertorming an exploit, at a moment 
when the pursuing columns of horsemen were narrowing to a point in tlie 
approach to a bridge, rode full speed against the head of these columns aith 
Bobh B shock that he killed the leading officers, overthrea’ the front ranks, and 
drove tlie adiole back.” Lord Wellington, in ofiieiolly noting this affair to the 
Secretary at War, affords an instance that he knew as nicely wlien to forbear 
as when to reprimand; for he makes no mention of the breach of orders, but 
amply aays that ** the officer had an opportunity of distinguishing himself.” 

Another affair of a different kind happened on the 11th. The enem\\ 
patroles and marauding parties baring become unusually troublesome, Craufunl 
fanned an ambuscade, in a wood near the villages of Barquillo and Villa dc 
Puerco, to carry them off. His force on tlie occasion comprised sis squadrons 
cf cavalry and eiglit companies of infantiy. A little after day-break, two parties 
af Ffvnck were discovered, the one of about thirty cavoliy, and the other of 
about two hundred infantiy. " They were advantageously posted in an open 
i|)ao% just beyond a narrow defile,” — eays Lord Londonderry; <<and to teach 
it waa neoassoiy to thread that defile in a king line. The oonBequence 
trai^ that though the hoMoia who led formed np in suooessioii os 'got 
through^ and oharged their opponents with great gallantry, thsy effretsd nothuiA 
•InoeS'tbiui the dispanion of ^ handful of horse; for the infiuitr^ had to 
form a sqpuuw, and not all foe efforts of our people eouU suooeed in hieolniig itt 
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Tlio hussars rode bravely uji to the bayonets^ but vrerb Zbimlscd by a'veiley 
closely thrown in, which killed or wounded u)>\vaiidt< of a dozen OMn. The’ te- 
niaiiider wheeled off, and pursuing the French cavalry, made way for a taqtiadnm 
of the 16th. Tliese lolloped forward, but also todc to the left, and leavfAg 'tlie 
infantry uninjured, joined in pursuit of the cavalry. When the last elllu)^ 
was made, the French sejuare was without fii*e, every man having discharged his 
]>iece, and none having been able to loud again; but, when a third attempt was 
made, they were better pre])fiircd to i-eceive it. It fell to the lot of (felonel 
'falbot of the I tth to load tliis attack. It was made with daring intrepidity; 
hut the enemy remained perfectly steady, and reserving their fire till the bridles 
of the horses ttjuched their biiyonets, gave it W'ith such eflbct, that (\>lonel 
Talbot, W’ith several of his men, were killed on the spot. The ri*8t dn‘w oil’; 
upon which General Cnuifttril, despairing of success by the exertions of cavalry 
!ihuu', despatched an orderly to bring u]> the iiifantn*. While this w’as doing, 
the enemy's little column began its retreat, which it conducted with singular 
steadiness and great <n-<ler. 'I'lie 1 1th dragoons, seeing this, jirepared to launch 
another stjuiulroii against it; and it was already in speed for tho purpose, when 
('«ilonel Aivnseliihl, of the hussars, observed eavalry advancing both in front 
.md dank, and checked the movement. It was much to be regretted afterwonls 
that lie tmik this step, for the horse which ulanncd him proved to be dotach- 
ineiits from our own jieople tin their return from pursuing tho enemy^s dragoons, 
the whole of whom tliey had captured. The French infantiy lost no time in 
availing thcuuselves of the indecision of «iur cavahy. They marched on, and 
returned to their main IkmIv, without having lost a single prisoner, or suffered 
in killed or wounded.'’ Loixl Wellington jiraisos the gallantry tif these French 
infantry, hut savs also that lie had eveiy’ retuMin to he satisfied with the conduct 
of the Ih'itish troops; and instead of hhimiiig C'raiifurd’s attempt as rash, father 
implies an eulogy uptm it by Miiiply ixMiiurkiiig that it was “mad<* immediately 
ill front of the cneiny'h anny." 

Craufurd, though ulroady bus|M.H.*ting tliat (’iudad Ilodrigo hod fallen, and 
enleulating that the hosts who had been detained tliei-e would instantly be upon 
him, felt more inclined than ever to ali’roiit and check them by deeds of dariAg. 
Nor was be much, if at all, repressed by tlie C’oininander^iii-cliief, except that 
the furmer order not to fight Ixyond the Coa was ropeuted. He first wiljidtew' 
to a strong jMisition, about a mile ami a half in fnmt of Almeida, ai'ound a mhall 
lort, called Fort Conception, which I.ainl Wellington had caused to be repaired; 
and after holding this till the ilst, wIk»ii he could hold it no longer, he blew np 
Fort Ooiiccption, and retired to the giivuiid along the edge of the ravine of the 
(^oa, with his left resting on an niifinislMHl tow’er about eight hundred ,\*ard8 fttom 
Aliiieida, This latter position, especially tor so small a fon*e as his against ‘tho 
greutor jmrt of two Fiviich corps, whs n very dangt*rou8 one; for the ti'act dn 
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front of it was sufficiently open for rapid practices of the enemy, and the only 
path of retreat was a difficult winding road, a mile in length, down an intricate 
declivity, to a bridge across the Coa at the bottom of the ravine. Yet in hot 
impetuosity or in feverish desire for distinction, forgetful of repeated orders, and 
anxious to prevent the investment of Almeida, tliough really without the poo- 
sibility of attaining either that object or any other important one, Craufurd chose 
to abide there the brunt of battle. 

Amid a thick haze on the niuming of the 24th, tlie heads of strong liostilo 
columns were seen approaching the right of the position. Craufurd immediaUdy 
sent cavoliy and artillen' forw'ard to support tlie ()icquetb. But a sudden clear- 
ing of the atmosphci*e disclosed the whole of Ney's corps, of ail arms, approach- 
ing; and then Craufurd had no alternative but to order an instant retreat in 
echellon of companies, beginning at the left. The men hud to retreat through 
thick vineyards, intersected with deep trenches, and with walls six or seven feet 
high. They could not take advantage <»f this ground, for the eiiem\ were in 
such force, that there was imminent danger of being over|>owem1, and cut off 
before they could reach the bridge. One of these walls Craufiinl had consideivd 
as a complete defence against cavalry. It enclosed u vineyard, in which some 
companies had been stationed; but then* hud betm a heavy rain during the 
whole of the preceding night, and the tnM>])s had pulled down this wall in many 
places to make use of the stones for forming a shelter. Through these openings 
the enemy’s horse entered; and here the\ made about eighty priboiieiw. To 
retire in order over such ground was imjMisMiblc ; hut the retreat w’us made with 
characteristic coolness.” The ui’clivity on the other side of the river was cH]uully 
unfavcnirable for re-fonning; and a {XMititm close in trout of the bridge was 
maintained by the 43d regiment and ])art of the iK^th, us long as w’as necessary 
to give time to the other troops to take u]> tiu* b«*st jKwitioii they could on tliat 
acclivity. This latter ]X)bitiuii was firmlx taken and feiiacitnisly hcltl. Tin* 
French accumulated into masses on the right bank, and exerted there a prodigious 
power of fire, with both small anns and great, all to no purjiose. Three assault- 
ing parties, also, at considerable intervals in the day, uttem]>ted to storm tlie 
bridge, but were completely repulsed, and buffered fearful eaniage. A hcavx- 
fall of rain and the approach of niglit alone terminated the conflict; the Krencli 
then returning to the open ground above tlie ravine, and (’ranfnrd preparing to 
fon back on tlie main body of the British army. Cruufnrd’s total Umb in the 
action amounted to 36 killed, 193 wounded, and 33 missing; and he estimated 
that of the French in killed and wounded at a thousand. 

Why did a fortnight ela|>sp between the foil of Ciudad Rodrigo, anti the 
apfiearance of the French columns before Almeida f Masseiia wislied to make 
Ciudad Rodrigo a strong base of oiieratioiiB, and therefore paused to rqpair its 
wallb, and to replenibli its niagazineb. lie olio was still undecided as to the best 
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direction of invading Portugal. He likewise waited to see the moral effects of 
tlie fell of Ciudad Rodrigo upon the circumjacent country, and to increase them, 
and profit by them. These effects were great. The Spaniards far and near 
were momentarily disgusted with the British. A Spanish corps which had been . 
cooperating with Craitfiird instantly broke oonnexion with him, and matched 
away to Badajoz. Even some of the pxeviunsly friendly Portuguese became 
disaffected. All com^spondence between the SpanisH frontier and the British 
camp ceased. The general tide of popular confidence suddenly ebbed away from 
Wellington, and began to flow atoadily toward Masseua. The French marshal 
marked wdl those phenomena, estimated highly their vtdue to his warlike 
operations, and employed vigttrous measures of appeal and conciliation to extend 
them, lie was specially desirous to evoke them as largely as possible in Portu- 
gal, and therefore issued the following proclamation : — 

“ Inhabitants of Portugal, the Emperor of tlie French has put under my 
orders an army of 110,000 men,* to take possession of this kingdom, and to ex- 
pel the Eiiglihli, your pretended friends. Against you he has no enmity. On 
the contrary, it is his highest wish to promote your happiness; and the first step 
for saciuing it is to dismiss from the country tliose locusts who consume your 
property, blast your harvests, and ])alsy yonr efforts. In opposing tho Emperor, 
you oppose your tnie frieiui — ii friend who has it in his power to render you tlie 
liappiest fteoplc in the «*orJ(l. Were it not for the ihsidioiis counsels of England, 
yon might now have enjoyed pence and tranquillity, and have been put in pos- 
session of that happiness. Yon have blindly rejected oilers calculated only to 
jirnmote your boneHt, and have accepted proposals which will long be the curse 
of Portugal. Ills Maj(*st,y has commissimied me to conjure yon that you would 
awake t<» > our true interest,— that you would aw'ake to those prospects which, 
with your consent, may be quickly realized, — aw’uke so us to distinguish between 
friends and enemies. The King of England is actuated by narrow and selfish 
]mrposes; the Emperor of the French is governetl by principles of universal 
philanthropy. The English have put arms into your hands,— arms which you 
know not how to use. 1 will instruct you. They are to be the instruments of 
annihilation to your foes; and who those foos are I have already shown. Us© 
them as you ought, and they will become your salvation. Use theui as you 
ought not, and they will prove your <testruction. Resistance is vain. Can the 
feeble army of the British general ex|iect to oppose the rictorions legions of the 
Emperor? Already a force is collected, sufficient tooven^helm your coiuAiry. 
Snatch the moment that mercy and generosity otfer. As friends yopi, mgy 
respect us, and be respecteil in return; as toes you must .dread, qs, in 

• Thin conputation seemi to have imludcd cither MorticrV corps which 
operate 'with him, or the noer ninth oorpn under Prouct, nlilcli foUowed him edme' time Mleiwlutt saB 
MiiafaMdd Atm, or pertiapa a port of both. 
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thq ccji^fUct rhe (ulnlued. Tl^t cliqioe iB.your own, «itlier to meefe the lioruoiHiQf.a 
bloo4y and,8ee your oountiy desoiLatcd, your YiUa^ ia^fifyiieB, your cities 
plqiidoKiHl, or to (scrept an ihonouraJjlc and happy poaae, whicli will obtain fiir 
you evexy^blossinf; thoJt by.,rcsiatanco you would rosign for ever.” 

pn tlic lOtU of tiuly, tX\u sane day on whiuli Ciudad Sudrigu ibll, Regnier 
inarched Merida, ^vitli the view of reaching the north bank of the Tagusk 

ilu loB; a strong rear-guasd to mask his intentions; and, ])roceeding by Tnixillo 
and .Csceccs, he crossed the Tagus at Alconrte and Ahnaraa, and established his 
hoad’^^urtei^ at Cona. Mill, getting early intulligcncv of liis inovcmont, nmide 
a T9pid parallel march to Castellx>-Branco; and l>eing rciniorced theiu by u 
strong body of BortugueM* cuvab'y under (leueral Fane, he made such a dis- 
}H)8itiw of his fiU'ces as to cover all the avenues timmgh southern Beira, and at 
the some time to communicate with tlie British division at Guardu. A large 
partiof Bereshird's (‘orps iiad previously been orden^d to the north, to strungthen 
the defence there against the tlireateiied di^scent of Juno upon Chai’es and 
Oporto; and now a new cor|)s, wliich became a permanent (U\isioii of the allied 
army, vumprnsing tw'io tlMmsand Bntish infantry just arrixed from Britain, and 
eight thousand Boiluguese, w us assembled at Thuiuur under General Leitli,~^ 
to hold tliu liiic of the Ze/ei^, and to be in readiness, ay a resiTvc, either to 
support liill or to jiMU*ch to the north. 

Not till Masseim received iiiWlUgeiive of Begnicr having passed the Tagus 
did Key's corps advance to Alincidii, and drive (yruufurd across ilic Cou. But 
even then Massena's plan of* jmK'cdnre was not d(‘velo])e(l, nor the purpose of it 
tunned. Whether he might pause to besiege Almeida xx as duubtinl; and xx hat 
direction lie might take xxitli Ids armx, or xxlietlier lii might take inoi’e directions 
than one, xx'as x’eiy' far from eertalii. N«‘x’** eorjjs, indeed, lay closely muiid 
Almeida; but they remained Ibr sexeral da}s as inactive as if neither fort nor 
foe had been in their neigh bourlusMl. The jK»«<essi()n of C'iudail Bodrigo, oxen 
though Almeida should stand untouched, might perhaps be deemed suiiicient on 
tluit frontier for the sujijiort of all Massena's intended operations. ,luiiot's corps, 
together xvith Kcllerman's divisions, retrograded to a ])osition between the 
Tonnes and the Ksla iiiuch more snitahle ibr marching through Trus os Montes 
upon Oporto than for jjrfK'ei'diiig hy any inland route toxvanl Lisbon. Bt'g- 
nier's corps liegan to munu'uvre so strongly against Hill, and to look with so keen 
an eye floxx'n both the valley oi' the Tagus and the valley of the Ze/.ero, that it 
seemed ipiite as likely to be follow'cd southxvurd by Key as to go northxi'ard to 
join him. Mortier s corps, also, though it xx'os then in Andalusia, ap])uared to 
lie on the march hack to Estreniadura, either to resume there the menaces 
against Badajoz, or quite os probably to unite in a general concentric advance 
upon Lisbon. 

Not even Lord Wellington’s penetrating mind could divine what was about 
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to luppen. No, nor <rou1d MasfK^na bim^lf tell ; for, if we search liis purposed 
in the light of subsequent events, he was at present arranging his corps irreso- 
lutolj and coiitingenfely, and was waiting the upshot of a whirl of occurrences in 
Andalusia, to see, befora deciding on his plan of invasion, how far he was likely 
to be aided tlirougb Alemtejo by Mortier or Soult. Lord Wellington Was most 
critically situated. He could not know where the storm would burst. Yet 
ith Ney so near the one flank of his army and Regnicr so near the other, he 
telt that lie was now in too forward a position, — that he might there be suddenly 
( ompelled to accept a general battle in a tract disadvantageous to his intended 
ictreat to the Lines; and therefore, on the 28th of July, leaving only Cole’s 
(iixision in its former station at Guarcla, he withdrew all the rest of the maid 
I»o(h of his arm}, behind the Mondego, stationing the light division at Celerico, 
the otlier three di\isions at Penliancos, Carapiohina, and Fomos, and the Por- 
tuguese troops connected with the main body a march farther back. Ilis eavalr}', 
under General (iotton, however, he pushed out to the front to do the duties 
whieh had hitherto been done hv the light division. And they continued for 
many weeks to do tliese duties to admiration ; insomuch that in a despatch to 
L(»rd Li^erpool of th(* 2()th of September, he says, — “Since the end of July 
tliey have alone done tlio duty of the out|M»sts, and tlie enemy has never been 
out of sight of some of tliein ; and on eM*ry occasion their snperit)rity has been 
•^o great tliat the eneui\ does not use his easalry e\coj>ling w’heii supported and 
piotected !>} liis iufantr}.” 
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('adiz, b> the resnlts of the in\aHion of AnrlaliiMa, herainc tlic last hope of 
f^pain Hut that hojie liad ^iLat bmiiltli and hii,h proiniHe 'ihe rit} itself, 
p^rt b\ the sea and standinir upon rooks, is one of the strongest in the world 
Its connexion b} a long naiiuw isthmus, with a oonsulerable island, the Isle of 
Leon, whosi* Inndssard sides are defended b\ wide, deep, natural waters, gnes it 
a might} outer strtngth Its harboiii also is it onie strong, safe, and (apaeious, 
— altogethei otii of the noblest in Europe \^ben Victor ai lived at this plact 
on the 5th of Februsiv, wretchediv provided though it wa^i ui botli muniments 
and men, he could do no bettei than sit down he foie it, and establish a legiilii 
blockade with a lino of (onti ivallation twentv-fivc miles m extent The Duke 
of Albuqueniue (ontnved ineasuitsof defence ns ra])icllv as \ ictoi multiplied his 
means of eiflcnee Die newvlv e oiistitntc d Spnnihli Regency felt theinselies 
oom]iaiative1} steuie Though holding onh tins small piece eif teiiitur\, and 
holeling even this beneath the guns of the bleNkadcrs, they aetud as if all the 
kingdom hud he>en in then possession, adopting measures foi the eonv(x*ation 
of the Cortes, and negociating w ith the Hiitish government new pUns of militarv 
defence 

The Dnke of Alhiiejiicrque soon went to Lngl ind, and died there, — crushed 
to the grcnind with vexation for his personal in]urieR, and with gnef for his 
coiintr>*s woes Rut a Rntish force, with a Portuguese contingent, all undei 
able officers, entered the cit> h> arningeiiient of the Kegenc>, and more fthan 
supplied the loss of the Duke's distinguished servK e. Sueresnive reinforcements 
amved till, in the month of .Inlv, the Bntish troops in Cadiz amounted to 8,500 
men , and from the 24th of March, they were under tlie command of one of the 
most brilliant generals of the pericxi, General Graham, afterwords succassivel} 
Su* Thomas Graham and Lord Lynedoch Victor and Soub did great things , 
but General Graham did quite aa great ; so that at the end of July, Cadia was 
better secured to the Regency than in the middle of Fobmaiy, and began also 
to have hope of soon spreading its wings again over Antluliuua. 

Lord Wellington had an interest in this state of things in €iid»^ not merely 
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by its Ijciiij' a co-operation witli him in the common cause of the Puninsula, nor 
merely by itb acting a& a diverbion in hia favour, retaining Victor in the south, 
and keeping a drag on the movements of Mortier, but also by its offering an 
extension of his authority, through an option which was given him of taking 
(irahain under his command, and also by presenting him with another sphere of 
c'litcrprize, a new base of operutioHs/or another struggle with the French legions, 
in the event of his being driven from Portugal. The general |K)pular opinion 
that he could nut withstand Massenafast ri|>ened, after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
into geiieiul belief that he would then need to make a rapid run to his ships. 
Rut tile British ininisti*} , though so feidde in hope us to share in that belief, weiv 
lujt .so feeble in ]iurpose as tht*ivfoi*e to think of abandoning the Peninsula. On 
the contrary, then instructed Luixl Weiliiigton, if he should be driven to the beu, 
to bail right to (^ulis, and to begin there anew. 

Our hero, however, felt little fear of being driven tmin Portugal. He was 
now at the crisis of the campaign, — at the perilous juncture of exposure to tlie 
speedy or iinniodiate shock of tiie invading army, he knew not wheie or ihow*; 
vet he was us full of hope as at any pre\ioub nuiniont. llis grand point iiusv, 
aflor all the Cius^ful elahomte prcpurutioiiH he hud made, was to buc‘ep the ooiin- 
try liehind him of everything which could obbti*uct hib own I'etreat or assist tbo 
ciHMin’s purbiiit. llib jilan for this, like uU his other ])kn6, was well laid. He 
had arranged with the Regency that, in us far us he should bo able, he would 
oldige the imaders to keep coiistaiitly together in one niu.ss, — that all 'the ordie- 
nunva within rcMcli of tlie liue of invasion should be drawn out by their officers, 
to hung on the invaders' flanks and iv.ir, with the \ieAv of driving in thfdr fora- 
gers and cutting off their stragglers, — and tliut, along the line of retreat and 
thnnighuut as much country as might be likelv to lie within range of tlie eiieui^’b 
out-]Kists and foraging jiarties, the local niugistrati's and the v\ hole body of the 
])u})ulHtioii should 1m* instructed to destroy their mills ivmove their boats, break 
tlown their bridges, lay waste their fields, abandon their dwellings, ami cany oft* 
their praperty, so as to leuvu to tlie enemy no local means of subsiblence and as 
beauty means as possible of communicatiou or slieltcr. 

Lord Wellington necessarily intrusted tlie execution of this plan to the jiNlit 
care of the Regency and his own prop^ uftk'ei's; but in order to give it tl^ full 
benefit of his authority, and at the same time to destroy the influence of MasscoMi's 
promises, by appealing to flagrant violations wliicli had already begun to be pirach 
tibed, he imuud on the 4th of August, tlie following })ruclajnaiion : — *<The time 
which has djpsi'd dming which the enemy has remained on the frantiers of 
Poitiigal, must have proved to Uie Portuguese nation wliat they have to OKpeat 
4'rom the Freucli. The inhabitants of soiiio villages have reuiuiiied in tliem, ooii- 
fiding in the promises of tAio enemy, and bo]Hng that by trouting tlie epewiffs of 
their eountry weU, tliey might conciliate and mollify them, and inspira tlieuv with 
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Iiutnanc sentiments; that their ])rope]‘ty wouhl be respected, thuii* females pre- 
served from brutal outrage, and their lives secured. Vain hopes! The inhabi- 
tants of these submissive places have suficred all the evils which a cruel enemy 
could inflict. Their projserty has been plundered, their habitations burnt, tlieir 
women atrociously violated, and those whoso age or sex did not piDvoke the 
brutal violence of tlie soldici's, hav'e fallen victims to the imprudent confidence 
which they placed in promises made only to be broken. The Poi*tuguesc must 
now see that no other means remain to avoid the evils with which they are 
threatened, but a determined and vigorous resistance, and a firm ivsolntion to 
fibstruct, as much as possible, the advaiu'c ol the enemy into the inteiior of the 
kingdom, by removing out of bis reacli all such things us nniy contiibutc to his 
subsistence or facilitate his progix‘ss. Tlies(‘ aiv the on1^ and most cc‘rtnin means 
to prevent the evils with v\liich the <*ountrv is thrcati^ncil. The army under inv 
commatid will jirotcct as large a {iro]N>rtioii of the country as is ])ossible; but it 
is obvious that the jk'ojiIc alone can deliver tlienisflves bv a vigorous resistance, 
and pivscrve their goods bv removing tlieiii out f>f the reach ol the enemv. 'flic 
duties therefore that hind me U) his Koval Highness the Prince Uegeni of Portugal 
and to the Portuguese nation, oblige me to make of the power and anthoritv 
with which 1 am furnished, to com))el the caieless and indolent to make the 
neccssarv' efforts to preserve tliomselvcs from the dangers vvhicli threaten them 
and to save their country. In confonnity with this, I make known and dccluic 
that all ma^strates and peiNons in autUoritv% who shall remain in tlu‘ villages 
or towns, alter having received orders from the uiilitarv olheer to miiuv e from 
them, and all persons, of wh.itever el.iss tlu'v ina> he, who shall maintain tiie 
least communication with the enemy, or aid and assist iiiin in any manner, sliull 
lie considcn*d as trait <irs to the staU*, and tried and ]mnished as such an eiioi- 
inou.s crime requiivs.” 

So W'ell was this proclamation obeyed in the vicinity of the allies' cunqis, so 
well did Ijonl Wellington exjieet it to be o1k‘V ed throughout all the tracts be- 
tween these and the Lines, and so largely did Ik count ujion this obedience as a 
means of successfully resisting the inva.sion, that he said, sixtc'cn days after- 
wards, in a letter to his brother Henry, — Notwithstanding that the Fmicli 
have %(> large a force opjiosed to us, it is nut sufficient f«ir their object, which will 
become every day more difficult. The people of Portugal are doing that which 
the Spaniards ought to have done. They an* removing their women and piro- 
jierties out of the enemy's way, and taking arms in tlicir own defence. The 
country is made a desert; and behind almost eveiy stone wall the French ivill 
meet an enemy." In the tracts not iromedwtely under Lord WcUiiigtoa’a in- 
fluence^ however, this state of things, as we shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice, was really, to a gri*at and most injurious extent, prevented, not only by 
the incredulity of some of the [K*op1c, the indolence of others, and the disfiftectioii. 
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resentiMeflt, Ti9cMlBBbii<tMBy ctr hardihood of odieov, irat Abt^ve Alt li^f^fihe po a r vortfe 
condact of the Ttding fkction in the Begenc^. 

Hiord Wellington estimAted Well the odiousnert of eweeldiig ^chtoWfety. 
Bat hcl also had e^itimated WeQ* thA tethperary nnpepulairity of the whole Fhbitti 
policy, of which it was a cofneqaeiiGe. He, therdbre, amid the ead eceMS «f 
pi^paring to drive the population before him, and to let in the enediy, niadeia 
ready sacrifice Of his personal feelings, and kioked cheerily to the ukiihato re- 
sults, — ^anxious only to inB|»tie the ministiy at home with a oonfideuee SimHar to 
his own. Hence wrote he on the 19th of August to Lord Livlerpo01^-i-« No- 
thing can be more irksome to mo than the operations which have been carried 
on for the last year; and it is very obvious that a continuance of the same 
cautious system will lose the little repntktion which 1 have acquired, and: the 
good opinion of the people of this country. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
desirable to me personally, than that either the contest shonld be givOn* up 'at 
once, or that it should be continued with a force so sufficient as to render all 
opposition hopdess. In either case, the obloquy heaped upon me by the igneiunt 
of our own country, as well as of this^ and by those of this whom I mn'obligGd 
to force to exertion, and who, after all, will be but imperfectly protected in their 
persons and property, would fell upon the Government. But seeing, as I do, 
more than a chance of final success, if we can maintain onr position in this 
countky, althongh probably none of a departnro from onr eautioUB defenrive 
system, I should not do my duty by the Government if I did not inform them 
of the real situation of affairs, and urge them, with importunity even^ to greater 
exertion.” 

The gaining of time was a groat object with Lord Wellington, for efiectiially 
clearing the countiy, fbr comjileting the works of the Lines, and eiqiCoially fiw 
increasing the difficulties of the enemy by means of the autumnal rains. This 
object seemed likely to be accomplished by the siege of Almeida. Massena, after 
waiting in inactivity till the Ifith of August, when ho received intelligende of 
Mortiei's certain advance from the Ghiadalquiver, at length coannenecd' that 
siege. The fbrtresb had great defects, — the ramparts boing too high foritha 
glacis, and the bottom of the ditoh being visible from some near ground oh the 
most astailable side; yet it was regularly constructed with six bastions, rovelnis, 
and an excellertt ditch, and riiigfat be expected to make a stout resutanee. The 
soil azQund it was very difficult to be woxhed, and would give tough employment 
to the besiegers; the gairison was about four thousand slsrong, in good spuit^ 
fuH ef'selfkionfiflenoe, and well accustomed to the sight of the French; and the 
govemor, ColAnel Oox, ^on obstinate fellow,’’ with co<d calculation of his 
le s o n ircss and situation^ expretaed a conriction that' he sliould be able iifo 
hbld out ninety deye. The worst cunurastance about the whole plaoe wanAhe 
want tf at gobd> powder msgasine; fer though there were three hotnb pcodfe 
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in an old aquaire caatle in the centre of the town, the doora of theae were not 
aecnre. 

Lord Wellington, on a comprehensive view of fiicts, as soon as he learned 
that the fortress was regnlarly invested, had no doubt that it would detain the 
enemy at least from six to eight weeks. He immediately moved his army back 
again to the head of the Mondego and the vicinity of the Goa, placing the 
British brigades at Pinhel, Frexadas, and Ghiarda, and the Portuguese ones at 
Celerico, Govea, Melho, and Trancoso. His intention in this movement was 
variously to oblige the enemy to keep his troops in a mass, so that their difficul- 
ties of Bubsistonoe might be increased, — ^tn oblige him to draw off his forces from 
Castile, so that the guorillas and the general patriot population there might 
have better scope for hostilities, — and to be at hand with the greater part of his 
own force, to seize any opportunity which might ofier for relieving or canying 
off the garrison. But most of his hopes respecting Almeida wore soon and 
terribly overthrown. 

The French were not in readiness to open their Hre upon the fortress till the 
morning of the 2dth; and then they opened it from sixty-five guns in ten bat- 
teries at once. The garrison were notliitig daunted; the counter-fire was brisk 
and furious; and till dark, except the burning of some liouses, no damage of any 
consequence was sustained. ** But just after dark, the ground suddenly trembled, 
— ^the castle, bursting into a thousand pieces, gave vent to a column of smoke 
and fire,— 4nd, with a prodigious noise, the whole town sunk into a Bha{)eloss 
min. Treason or accident had caused the magazines to exfilode; and the de- 
vastation was incredible. The ramparts were breached, the greatest part of tiie 
guns thrown into the ditch, five hundred people struck dead on tlie instant, and 
only six houses left standing. The stones thrown out hurt forty of the besiegers 
in the trenches; and the surviving garrison, aghast at the horrid commotion, 
disregarded all exhortations to rally.” [Napier.] 

The French were too much confounded by the catastrophe to think of taking 
advantage of it for making an immediate assault; yet, during the whole night, 
they poured upon the ruins a shower of shells; and early next day, they de- 
manded an immediate surrender. Colonel Cox still purposed to attempt to hold 
the place two or three days, in the hope of obtaining relief firoin Lord Welling- 
ton; but he was counterworked by a despairing or mutinous spirit on the part 
flf many of his garrison, and by subtUe treachery on the part of some of his 
«hief officers. Ho folt compelled to yield; nor could he obtain better termathan 
that his regular troops should be faisoneis of war, but that the royitia, whotooiii- 
fotad neaily two thirds of his garrison, 'Shoold return home and serve no wmnt, 

.t (Liard Wellington inferred from the 'tremendous detonation cm the night of 
the Ffith, and from the disappearance of tho town’s steeple and the eilenoe^of ithe 
fiWiiBrfb guns on the morning of the 27th, that the fiowder magazine had ex- 
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ploded ; bat he did not learn till the morning of the 29 th, by obaerving thiongh 
his telescope many French officers on the glacis, that the garrison had sarran- 
dered* He did not conceal, in his despatches, that thu unfortanate event dis- 
appointed him much.” His penetrating mind instantly saw in it, not only the 
loss of all the advantages which would have accrued from a protracted siege, 
but also vast moral efiects, grievously damaging to himself, and powerfully 
assistive to tlie enemy. But with his usual energy, while making a dear recon- 
noisance of his altered cireumstances, he simply determined to coerce these as 
surely toward triumph as if no disaster had happened. He immediately with- 
drew to liis former position behind the Mondego ; and five days afterwards, find- 
ing that Begnier made a sadden advance to Sabugal, and that Ney drove in the 
British picquets in the neighbourhood of Pinhel, and inferring thence that Beg- 
nier and Masseiia were about to concentrate near the sources of the Mondego, he 
removed his head- quarters to Govea, placed all his infantry in positions south 
and west of Celerico, and stationed his advanced-guard of cavalry at Celerico, 
with posts of observatioa at Quarda and Trancosa. But Begnier wheeled back 
again to the Tagus, Massena went once more to sleep, and the British Fabius, 
he knew not why, was quietly permitted some portion of that gain of time 
which he had so anxiously but vainly expected from the resistance of Almeida. 

One of the general moral effects of the fall of Almeida was an enormous 
increase, in Castile and Beira, of the mistrust of the British and the toleration of 
the French, which had followed the fall of Ciudad Bodrigo. The native Buona^ 
poitists, in particular, waxed very bold. And one of the chief of these, a Portu- 
guese nobleman, the Marquis D’Alorna, who had taken a commission in Masse- 
na’s army, became so audacious as to issue public entreaties to the people to 
fiock round the French eagles, — entreaties so insidiously expressed as to give 
much uneasiness even to the heroic General HUl. But, said Lord Wellington, 
writing to Hill, in his characteristically unmoved, quiet, sarcastic manner,— If 
the people of the countiy are in earnest in their desire to defisnd themselves, 
and to be saved from the French, the proclamations of the Marquis ITAloma, 
which contain nothing but sophistical nonsense, can have no effect upon 
tihem. I have no doubt that they are inclined to defend themselves, and diat 
the couhtry will yet he saved ; but it is necessary that every person shoald do 
Ui duty, and that no encouragement should be given to the notions propagated 
by Alorn^ atid either traitors, whose only object is to facifitate the entry of the 
oottntvy to idie French. And yA it is extraordinary that any man in his senaee 
should lact shin port, which is, afinr all, only that of the jackal ; but the FVendh 
wouU certainly not bo satisfied with even the lion’s shime of the plunder^ but 
would tftlm all. The conduct of the Marquis D'Alema can be adeounted for 
otdy byemputiifg to him extrome fi>lly said inordinate vanity and OmbitUmr » ' 

Amotherefiem ofehe fall of Almeida was the revival of the old spirit of hukihfc- 
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<frdmiliQii and diiKirder among many of the Portagueie militkineD and artMOiia* 
Inwnadiatrrily lyfter the news of the event reached Lidion, twoieguneahief imlitiait 
who happened to be in the city on their way togocdion two oeighWnsing fiwts^ 
were called oat to assist in i|iien<dung a street-6«e; and going aftrawards into the 
oo£be hoBses to refresh themselves, talking freely ihme of ihe frU of Almeida^ the 
prodamations of Massena and D'Aloma, and the probability that the leteeot 
of the British would teomnai^ in embarkation, they oonowed in opinion that 
the militiamea and ci^iaens on^t to aeizo the towers of Usbon, with the view of 
wielding thence a maetezy over the war. These towers are the forts of the city; 
and in virtue of their position and structure, nould bo very formidable in the 
hands of mutineers. One of the most remarkable of them, Belem Castle, is tbe 
subject of one of onr illnstrations. Lord Wellington, instantly on receiving 
intelligence of the diaafiection, ordered the two militia regiments up to the anny, 
directed some new arrangements which seemed likely to secure the towers, and 
writing on the 9th of September to Mr. Stuart, said, — “ 1 hope soon to have it 
in my power to secure the command of all the communications with Lbbon in 
sucli a manner as to set at defiance these patriotic citiaens. In the meandme^ 
however, the temper of mind of Lisbon becomes a subject of importance ; and, 
as the Fiencb appear indiiied to afibrd us leisure to adopt any arrange- 
ments we may think proper on any subject, 1 think we cannot em}doy our time 
better than in accustoming these gentry to the discipline to which it is obvicNis 
they must submit as soon as matters become at all critical.** He then jHoposed 
that the Regency should immediatdy carry into cicecutioD a plan of police 
which lie had formerly sabmittod to them, baaed on bis experienoe in repieosing 
the rndis of Ireland, and exoellently fitted to keep in check the turbulence of 
Lisbon* 

But another eflhet of the fipll of Almeida, worse than this second, and gdng 
hr to annul Lord WeHington’/i remedy for 14 was the powerfol excitation of the 
pefverie spirit of Principal Sonin’s party in the Regency, indudng them openly 
to m^nign the British oommander*s measures, and to pander to the mobw Lord 
Welfogton, informing tbe Britfih Socretaiy at War with the bad appearances 
at Xesbon, expressly oscribad idiaae some degree** to the influence of the 
Portaguese governments pwn behavionr, and added^ — "In imUption ef the 
frtd conduct of the Genttal ^vinta» the Portuguese rsgsnqy, alnoe thnrlllto 
changes,** when Prinp|Mil m introduced, "hove flattered linatead UP aor 
eroing tbe mtfo of Idsbon, which will beoomeflkngecous in propoation aa Ihb 
new system is persaveiad in. TbiyhavnUkeerise^m iaritationof thamaMh^ 
interfered in the mififeaiy cpentimi^ dnam ^cUbafatod ap 0 ii.ftfan paeprie^ lof 
adopting oterive mea sn r ee, and of mathtg ^ anay into Spaint midil hmaam 
doubt that, jBMNn tha of tiife sama(fpndeiiina,’’ij^dnaipalflhnMHt 

"these deliberatioiM and opinicnearemwcU Imoim to. the aadhaCIAdmn in they 
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ate to me.** But 'for their own udm, for their coiintry*B aakfei for the iiiEie idf 
Europe, Lord Wellington required to overawe both the Bonn footkm uid^ 
eitieeiiia, or at asiy rate to oblige the Regency to cany out his pnqioaed plan of 
police^ in order that, againat the time of the army retiring within the Linei^ tfoe 
multitadinoUa population of Lisbon, at so critical a moment, in so »mft11 a 
with ae riotoas a disposition, should be trained to habits of snboxdinatioii. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to Mr. Stoart,*^^^ I can only declare this, tliat if I find the Gh>v- 
emment hesitating upon this subject, and alarmed by the mob of Lisbon, and in- 
clined to allow them to go to the lengths in which they will be really fonaidable, 
1 shall forthwith embark the army, whatever may be the prosjiiscts of final suo- 
cesB in our militaiy operations. In taking, this step, I shall literally obey the 
instructions whidi I have received; and the Portuguese nation will have the 
satisfoction of losing itself and the Peninsula, notwithstanding the prospects of 
salvation, by foe folly of tlie people and the pusillanimily of the Government.** 

Another evil accompanied those which we have mentioned, and greatly 
aggravated them. This was the abusing of the public mind with injudidons 
or false intelligence respecting the operations of the allied army. It had many 
forms and many e&cts; and tliough very for from originating at foe foil of 
Almeida, it appeared then in its woiet forms and with unprecedented vimlenpe* 
Often and variously had it embarrassed Lord Wellington*s operations; but at 
that time it rose upon his path in such vast magnitude as to obstruct hu nunna- 
ments nearly as much as the worst of the difficulties which we noticed in oat 
twen^-eighth chapter. It was also a subtle evil,— ^ue, in some degree, to foe 
influence of foe free institutions of Great Britain,— >yet monstrously pervertiug 
that influence, and converting privOege into perversity, liberty into licentkmaness. 
Lord Wellington was never an enemy to perfectly free postal correspondafioe^ 
or to foe most perfect freedom of die press; but, at this time, it required aU foe 
strength and clearness and cathdioity of his judgment to prevent him from be- 
coming BO. And while he was merely provoked to utter some foaip w or ds 
respecting foe newspaper press of Britain, many generals, in any such situilkm 
as hi^ would have been provoked to attempt some sharp actions. 

One fbrm of injndiciouB intelligence was the publication of lettem firom WuB- 
infiirmed Spaniards, written on foe foifo that they would be kept secret, ffvhg 
nfljiniitfii of the military plans or prepaiutions of the French. This brought foe* 
wikeiu uf foe letters into trouble, and cut off from Lord WeBington impoitiaaft 
aouroaa uf aeoret informatiDn for hie miiitaiy guidance. Anofoer form waa foe 
pnUieilien of two official aocounts, for example Lord Wdlington*B own and 
either Mar sh al Bereafofd*a or Mr. Stuart’s, of any one miUtaxy operttioii. 
Several oflfeial accounts, for official purpoaa^ were in most ossea tieoassikfy; bstt 
baiug written from ffifibrent pointa^ff view, in different atyleacff fooi^^jlit, however 
tiui^ barmbniona in aubatanoe or even in details) they unavoMAbly ^jjawasiitod 
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feveneot of shading or of grouping, quite unfit to meet the eye of an excited cap- 
tions public. It is impossible,” remarked Lord WeUington, to lay before the 
public two reports on the same transactions, in which the ingenious public, or 
rather the newswriters, will not discover an inconsistency: this I want to 
avoid.” 

Another form of abuse was the publication of letters from British officers in 
the camp, expressing bad opinions of Lortl WelKngton’s plans, gloomy views of 
the campaign, or confident predictions of speedy discomfiture by the French or 
of ignominious flight to the sea. Many such letters found their way into the 
British newspapers, and were all ostentatiously reprinted in Napoleon’s press, 
with the effect of exacerbating Lord Wellington’s political opponents, enfeebling 
bis supporters, dispiriting his troops, and stimulating the confidence and courage 
of his antagonists. — But a still worse form was the publication of letters from the 
same quarter, giving such information respecting his positions, preparations, and 
proceedings as enabled the enemy to countermine his plans t»f operation or to 
construct or improve tlieir own. He read with astonishment, early in the season, 
in a London new'spaper, an accurate account of the batteries and other works 
erecting at Cadiz and on the Isle of Leon, with the number of guns, the calibre 
o(eacli, and their distance from one another and from the enemy’s works; and, 
knowing how* equally open ev’cry part of his extensive field of operation lay to 
the view of officious letter-writers, he felt just alarm lest not only some circum- 
ferential points of his own vast plans, hut the very centre of them, sh'viild he 
divulged. What a wonder that the constructing of the Lines of Lisbon re- 
mained so long a secix't from the public! 

F'alse intelligence, however, did more lia^m than injudicious intelligence. 
One form of this w'as ignorant, prejudiced, or spiteful accounts of militaiy' dis- 
asters, arising from mistakes or failures on the part of subordinate officers. 
Lord Wellington, after showing that most of such mistakes and failures admit 
of a perfectly honourable explanation, remarks, — **A11 this would not much 
signify if our staff and other officers would mind their business, instead of writ- 
ing news and keeping cofiee houses. But as hcmui as an accident happens, eveiy 
man who can write, and who has a friend who can read, sits down to write his 
account of what he does not know, and his comments on what he does not un- 
derstand; and these are diligently circulated and exaggerated by the idle and 
midicioiis, of whom there are plenty in all armies. The consequence is that 
•offieen and whole regiments lose their reputation, — a spirit of party, which is 
the bone of all armies, is engendered and fomented, — a Want of confidence en- 
Buea, — and there is no character, however Bieritorious, and no action, howhver 
l^orioitt, which can have justice done to it.” 

Another miachievoua fbrm of false intelligence was exaggerated statement 
of the strength or aohievementB of the enemy, either published in thd British 
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newspapers, or set privately afloat in great circlos of the Portuguese populatioB. 
This, in the one way, mightily aided the unpopularity of Wellington’s cauae in 
Britain, and, in the other, created most injurious alarm in Portugal. An in- 
stance in the latter way, producing much private disaster, giving a severe blew 
to the British army’s local resources, and threatening serious derangement > to 
some of its most important operations, occurred about the time of the fall of Al- 
meida. Letters were sent by British officers of rank to friends in Oporto, statii^ 
tliat an hundred thousand French soldiers were advancing under Massena tin 
fi'ont of the allied army, and that eighty thousand more were moving in the rear 
upon Lisbon. The contents of the letters ran like wildfire through the city, and 
set it all in a blaze. The whole of the British merchants in tlie place applied for 
ships to cany away their families and property ; the native citixens became mad 
with terror or rushed into tumult, insomuch that Colonel Ti*ant required to leave 
his post in the uriny in order to overawe them ; and all tlie north of Portugal 
so trembled with excitement as to demand the assuaging influence of the Mojv 
shal-General's authority, both by pi'oclamation to the ])eople and by a general 
order in his army. 

Many a commander, situntc'd ns Lord Wellington was at that juncture, 
would have reprimanded the authors of the alarm, with the probable effect of 
provoking resentment at his undue interferonce with the liberties of the bureau; 
or might even have launched some shattering fulmination against them, with 
the {lossible effect of kindling a smouldering fire in the camp, not many degrees 
less dangerous than the open conflagration in the country. But our shrewd 
liero took both a surer and a safer way. He declined to inquire who the ofiend- 
ers were, — addressed them only in cnmulo with all the other officers of his army, 
— reasoned briefly and pithily, in terms which could not fail to commend them- 
selves to every officer’s conscience, on the dangers of rash private communina- 
tions from the camp on army afiairs, — and concluded, — Although the difficul- 
ties inseparable from the situation of every army engaged in 0]>cration8 in the 
field, particularly in those of a defensive nature, are much aggravated by eom- 
luunications of this description, the Commander of the Forces only requests that 
the officers will, for the sake of their own reputation, avoid to give opinions, upon 
which they cannot have a knowledge to enable them to form any, and that if 
they choose to communicate facts to their correspondents regarding tlie positicBs 
of the army, its numbers, formations of its magazines, preparations for breaikiiig 
bridges, &c., they will urge their correspondents not to publish their lettemiin 
the newspapers until it shall be certain that the publication ef the intelligaiife 
will not be injurious to the anny or to the public service.” 

Nor did Lord Wellington, notwithstanding the vexations and embarrassnwnts 
wbieb accrued, to him from the communications of his officers to the puMicifprcss, 
think of any remedy in the slightest degree incompatible with even militaiy 
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men’s most perfect enjoyment of the privileges of free institutions. His stxon|^ 
est wish was that somebody would take pains to inform the public and guide 
their opinion, and not allow every newswriter to run away with the public mind, 
upon points essential to the interests of the country.” Yet even this he valued 
fer less than the influence of perfect openness on the part of the authorities. ** I 
do not think,” said he, writing to Mr. Stuart firom Cclorico, that any measure 
can be adopted with propriety to prevent tlie circulation of false reports, or to 
remedy the evil which results from them. 1 believe tliat false reports respecting 
the operations of armies are always circulated, particularly where British aimies 
and officers are concerned. These re|)orts are circulated even in this town, where 
there is no reserve upon any subject, and every person who chooses to call at 
head-quarters sees the loports of intelligence received. Then we are tlie most 
indefetigible writers of letters and of news that exist in the world; and the fashion 
and spirit of tlie times give encouragement to lies. I know no mode of getn 
ting better of the inconvenience, w'hich is certainly the consequence of the 
circulation of these false reports, excepting to have no reserve on the subject of 
the real and well-founded intelligence fram the armies. I aould not recommend 
publication, as it might lead to inconveniences of another description, and is be- 
neath the dignity of every government ; nor would I, as Colonel Peacock very 
innocently but indiscreetly did last year, check by any public order or proclama- 
tion the circulation of any description of nq>ort.” 

Buonaparte at Paris knew the state of affairs in Portugal sufficiently well to 
think himself ca|iablc of sending instructions to Massena respecting it. He was 
not pleased with Massena’s dilatorincss, nor would he admit an excuse which 
Massena sent him os to tlie difficulty of obtaining subsistence. Lord Welling- 
ton,” wrote be to him, has only eighteen tliousand men ; Hill has only six 
thousand. It would be ridiculous to sup]M)se tliat twenty-five thousand English 
can balance sixty thousand French, if the latter do not trifle but fall boldly on, 
alter having well observed where the blow may bo given. You have twelve 
thousand cavaliy, and four times as much artillery as is necessoiy fer Portugal. 
Leave six thousand cavalry and a proportion of guns between Ciudad Bodrigo, 
Alcantara, and Salamanca, and commence operations with the rest. The £m- 
penur is too distant, and the positions of the enemy change too often, to direct 
how you should attack; but it is certain that the utmost force the English can 
muster, including the troops at Cadiz, will be twenty-eight thousand.” Buoner 
parte was correct in his computation of the British forces; but he erred 9 grof^ 
onsly in taking no account of the Portugoese troops, — ^probably mialad. by the 
contemptuous misrepresentations of the English opposition newspapersi. tbet 
diegr were ** not worth flve shillings a dozen.” 

Massena was in motion before the arrival of Buonaparte’s lettae; and, fovnir 
ingAjaster estimate of Lord Wellington’s strength than bia master difL^qmi- 
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ferrmg alflo the risk of a scaircitj of proTiaoiu to the riik of a paucity of force 
he left no more of his troops behind than were barely neoessaiy to garrison 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. He did not even provide ibr security of com- 
munication in his rear; for as his mode of procedure was to extort all requisite 
supplies at the point of the sword, wherever he might be, he had no need' to 
communicate with the countiy behind him except in sending and *recriving in- 
telligence. His ambiguity of purpose, as to whether he would menace Lisbon 
by two lines of invasion or by one, was maintained to the last. His commencing 
movements also were as sudden and dexterous as his previous proceedings hi>H 
been slow and slovenly. His purpose was to amass his forces into one compact 
host, to issue to c\ ery soldier u supply of bread for thirteen days, and to ]}enetrate 
to Coimbra, by way of Viseu, before the British commander could efiect sudi a 
concentration as to be able tu dispute his pregress. Hill was still about Castello- 
Brunco, intently guarding the line of the Tagus; Wellington had not a thon^t 
that the road of Viseu, which he regarded as the worst road in Portugal,** 
would be attempted; and the tract of country betw'een the French army and 
the allied army Avas highly favourable for feints and manoeuvres; so that, for so 
great a stroke of strategy as Massena intended, he might congratulate himself 
cm having a wide scope and good facilities. 

Three roads lead from Almeida, and from a number oi‘ jdaces west of it, to 
Lisbon. They are, for a lung way, widely divergent from each other, and sepa- 
rated by strong features of rex ine and mountain. The central and shortest one 
proceeds southwestward through Celorico, and down the left bank of the Mondego, 
screened by the northwest side of the Serni D*£strella, — ^then crosses the river 
Alva and the w est end of the 8erra de Murcella, — then deflects to the south, and 
passes on to Espinal. The left-hand road first leads southeastward through Ghiar- 
da, and through a mountain pass of tbe Serra D'Estrella, then goes southwest- 
wnrd down the valley of the Zezere, overhung by the south-east side of the Serra 
D’Estrella, and then proceeds southward to Thoinar. The right-hand road leads 
westward through Trancoso to Viseu, and then goes southward and south-south- 
westward, across the Criz, across the low'er end of the Serra de Busaco, and down 
the right bank of the Mondego, to Coimbra. Lord Wellington’s position after 
the fall of Almeida was chosen with the view of blocking the first and seexmd of 
there roads, and also of commanding, through the second, a dear and direct 
communication with Hill. But though taking no thought about the third, he 
happily could command the advanced part of that also, either by crossing at 
various fords and bridges to the right bank of the Mondego, or at the worst by 
making a flank march upon the northeni environs of Coimbra Yet, owing 
both to the features of the countiy and the distance of Hill, he could not attempt 
* lAtU concentration of his force at any point eastward of the Serra de MuiceUa 
on the left bank of the Mondego, or of the Serra de Busaco on the rif^t bank. 
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On the 12th’ of September, Begnier suddenly decamped from the valley of 
' the Tagus, destroying his boat*bridge at Alcantara, and marched to the north. 
.On the 15tli, in order to mask Massena’s intentions, and to menace simultane- 
ously all the three roads to Lisbon, one strong French detachment drove away 
the British outpost at Guards, another forced back the cavalry in front of Ce- 
lorico, and a third chased to a distance the outpost at Trancoso. On the 16th, 
Kegnier and Ney marched into junction at Celorico, as if to drive Lord Wel- 
lington before them, and move right along the central road to Lisbon ; while 
Junot marched from Finhel direct toward Viseu, as if either to menace Oporto, 
or to torn tlie allied army’s left flank. The cu\ ulry at Celorico retired without 
resistance as the French a]iproached, yet gave them a sufticicnt specimen of 
their fiery spirit to ] ire vent any serious pun»uit. When the head of tlie conjoint 
corps of Regnier and Ney reached Corti^o, a few miles south of Celorico, the 
leading brigade defiected to the left along a road whicli ascends thence to Govea, 
and to the jiass through the Serra D'Kstrellu, toward the head of the valley of 
the Zezere : while the main body, under cover f>f that inarch, and hidden also 
by the features of the ground, defiected to the right, along a road which descends 
to a bridge across the Mondego at Furnos, and proceeds tlience north-westward 
to Viseu. 

All these complexities of mo\cnient and of demonstration were masterly on 
Massena’s part, and most tantalizing to l^ord Wellington. Yet there were 
British officers both bold and shrewd enough to penetrate and defeat them. 
Colonel Waters — the famous fiioneer of the jiassage of the Douro, afterwards 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Waters — ^with only a few dragoons, hung a whole 
day on the skirts of the advance-brigade, sometimes just out of range of musket- 
shot, till he ascertained its march to be a feint, and then, coming close after it 
when it retrograded, cut off several of its stragglers and cajitured some of its 
baggage. Captain Cocks, also, with a small body oi' cavalry, descended from 
the Serra D’Kstrella, through Celorico, in the rear of Massenu’s host, and ascer- 
tained that it was all unreservedly onward, without a single rear-post or even a 
vestige of any kind to connect it either with the road down the Zezere or with 
the road to Almeida. Other filficers, too, in the same manner, though not so 
rapidly, yet in good time to enable Lord Wellington to make efficient defensive 
anrangements, ascertained that Massena’s whole force was really marching 
upon Viseu. 

The only ultimate effect of Massena’s manceuvres was inconvenienee to 
himself. lie suffered great annoyance also from the badness of the roads, the 
wetness of the weather, the desertedness of the country, and the practioes of the 
oiined Portuguese. The roads were so bad that, in many places, his men re- 
quired to make long holts, in order to repair them. The rain fell in torrents. 
The fields and farms were stripped of all their produce; while the houses every- 
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where, even in the towns, displayed scarcely anything but bare walls. The 
militia, to the number of about ten thousand, hung upon the flanks of Junot’s 
corps; and the ordenan^a, in considerable numbers, though dispersedly, cmnlatedf g 
the Spanish guerillas in activity against the foragers. Colonel Trant, at the head 
of about three thousand militia, learning £hat the military chest and the reserve 
artillery were detained far in the rear by the badness of the roads, made a sud- 
den descent upon them in a narrow defile; and, though failing to carry them 
ofi*, made about an hundred prisoners, and caused great confusion. The result 
of all was that Massena did not thoroughly concentrate at Viseu till the 23d. 

Lord Wellington displayed all his usual coolness, cumprehensiveness, care- 
fulness, skill, and promptitude in adopting measures to contravene Massena*s 
advance. On the 15th, the instant he knew that the head of Regnier*s corps 
had passed the Serra D'Estrella, he sent orders to Hill and Leith, conditional 
on their own intelligence respecting Re^ier, to march with all convenient speed 
upon the Alva. On the 18th, also, knowing how deep an impression the French 
movements would make on the mob of Lisbon and on the Souza faction in the 
Regency, he wrote to Mr. Stuart, saying, — You will hear a good deal of these 
movements, and I conclude that it will be necessary to appease the mob by the 
imprisonment of a few Fi'ench partisans. But I tliink the enemy are mistaken 
111 their plan. They evidently do not know the country; and in the meantime 
we are safe.** He likewise, as soon su the enemy’s intentions became stage by 
stage developed, made dispositions to block the Oporto road against the pos- 
sible Bd\ancc there of Juiiot’s corps, — to protect Coimbra against any attempt at 
mischief by the enemy’s scouting parties, — ^to empty that town of its people and 
substance, by obliging them to depart timeously for the south, — ^to send onward 
the hospitals and the reserve stores and ammunition, — to destroy the bridges on 
the ravine of the Cnz, which intersects the road between Viseu and the Serra 
de Husaco, — and to transfer the greater part of the allied army to strong positions 
adjacent to that seira, and eventually to the ridge of the serra itself, there to 
make a stand for curbing the pride and checking the advance of the enemy, for 
whetting the courage of tlie allied troops, for reassuring the confidence and 
stimulating the efforts of the British ministiy, for correcting the humours of the 
Souza faction in the Portuguese government, and for quelling the murmurs of 
the Brituh nation and rebuking the despondency of the Portuguese people. A 
general battle, though formerly so much to be deprecated, seemed at length, if 
not inevitable, at least veiy desirable; and though rendered so far more by 
political causes than by military ones, far more by the state of feeling among 
the allies than by the relative circumstances of the antagonist armies, yet, if it 
should result in a decided victory, it promised to be eminently condneive to the* 
grand objects of the defensive war. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


TU lUKA DE BUSACO AKD TUB TRACT AROUXO If— THE IIATTLE OF BUeAOO— 4|Hl. EFFECTS OF 
THAT BATTLE— MOVKUAMT OF MASSKNA KOLND THE LEFl «)r B LLLlMOToPs FOIRION— RETREAT 
OF WELLIHOTOK TO THE LTMEB OP I ISBOX. FOLLOW Ell lU MASBLNA— SKIRMIBIIFS AT COIMBRA, 
LBIRIA, AKD ALCOLK lltA 

The ground from the right bank of the C'riz southwestward to Murtagao, a 
diiriuice of about two miles, is a low* table-land. The ground thence to the 
Serra de Busaeo, a distance of about eight inileb, i<. a series of ridges and hol- 
lows, the former gradually increasing above one another in altitude. The Serra 
de Busaeo rises about 250 feet higher than the lust of the ridges, and is sepa- 
rated from it by a very deep and very narrow ranne. This serra is about eight 
miles in length, and extends from north-west to south-east. Its uppcT end is 
separated only by a rugged lofry pass from the Sen*a dc Cnramula, which ex- 
tends in ft north-easterly direction be>ond Viseu, and separates the valley of the 
Mondego from the valley of the Douro. Its highest point is about two miles 
^m that end, and is crow ned by a lonel^> convent of barefooted Carmelites, in 
the midst of a highly-enclosed, densely-wooded, cultivated tract. Its general 
surfree is roughly or sharply rockvi and its acclivitie® difhcult of ascent by re- 
gular foot-tread, yet inters{>eried with patches of short coarse grass, which afford 
easy footing for masses of men, and intersected by a few defiles and long hollows 
whicli mides and f]ock.s can readily traverse. Its lower end stoops precipitously 
to the Mondego, opjrasite the influx of the Alva, about twelve miles above 
Coimbra. Its lower side, continuously w'itli the west end of the Serra de Cara- 
mula, is flanked by a plain, down w’hich passes the road from Clporto to Coimbra, 
joined by cross-roads from Viseu round and over the ('aramula. The valley of 
tbe Mondego at the influx of the Alva is suddenly narrowed to a strong gorge, — 
difibring from a mountain pass chiefly in the lowmess of its ll^t^, and in hav- 
ing there a confluence of rivers; for while the end of th^f?erra de Busaeo blocks 
up itspwn side, the end of the Seira de Murcella, ris^g steeply from both the 
Mond^ and the Alva, on the lattei's left bank, blocks up the other. This 
serra is of the same general character as that of Busaeo, equally difficult for the 
practices of an army, and extends eastward into connexion with the Serra 
D'Estrella, and with other heights which overhang the Zezere. 

Lord Wellington fixed his head-quarters at the convent on the summit of 
the Serra dc Bnsaro. That point, bedsides being central to all the three piiBei*> 
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pal directions by which the French could approach^ commanded an extensive 
view of the circumjacent countiy, particularly toward the Criz and up the Mon- 
dego. Practicable paths or even easy roads diverged from it, or were readily 
accessible from it, along the western slioulder of the sen's, and round its base^ 
affording gooc^facility for arranging the ultimate battle-position of tlie army 
in the form w^lT might prove most suitable, llis forces, in the first in- 
stance, were^ujposed in four masses, all at a comparatively great distance 
from one an^pRr,-rone on the Crix, to block the direct road from Yiseu to 
Coimbra, — another on the Serra de Murcella and in front of the Alva, to 
hold the road down the left bank of the Mondego, and secure the right 
of the whole position, — another on the plain behind the Serra de Busaco, to 
watch the Oporto road, in reference to its connexions with the cross-roads 
from Mseu, — and the fourth and largest on the serra itself in readiness 
either, in the e^ent of an emergenej, to rush down to the support of any of the 
other three, or, in the event of the approach of the French in one mass by the 
way of the C'riz, to form the cover of a grand battle-array for the whole. The 
latter event was what our far-seeing hero clearly expected, — the other arrange- 
ments being mere precautions; and so earl^ as the 23d, when the French reaiv 
guard entered Yiseu, he began to get evidence that his expectation was to be 
realized; and on the three following days, as the advance of the whole French 
army became developed, he gradually altered his dispositions with the view of 
giving battle along the whole ridge of the Busaco. 

This battle-position had several faults. First, it was too extensive; for the 
allied army did but thinly garnish it.” But that fault was compensated partly 
by the ruggedness of the ground iii front of it, and partly b} the facility of com- 
munication in the rear. Again, its left flank was liable to be turned through 
the roads of the Seira de Caramula. But Lord Wellington hoped to remedy that 
fault by sending orders to Colonel Trant to block up the roads w ith his militia, 
— orders, however, which miscarried. And next the position was much too 
formidable to be accepted as a battle-field by any prudent enem}', — almost totally 
impracticable for cavaliy, very poorly practicable for artillery, and even not easy 
to be assailed, in a duly compact manner, by infantr}'. Some of the British 
Commander's offioars, accordingly, expressed apprehension that Massena would 
not atti»*l r it. But the Commander liimself thought otherwise; he did not doubt, 
firom analyses he had made of Massena’s character, that he would assail it; and, 
of course, he was all the better pleased with it, little short of delighted, quite ooii» 
fident of vi^^ry, that it was so formidable. Unless some terrible accident 
happen,** wrote he on the 24th to Mr. Stuart, << or unless the French raise the 
siege of Cadiz, I hope there will be no occasion to embark this winter. The 
French advanced guard is on this side the Criz, — ours at the bottom of this .aero 
ra; their whole army between the Criz and Tondella, or Yiseu at the fiuiihest, 
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om upoo tk» sem or that of Muroella. We are in an excellent position, — 
indeed one which cannot easily be attacked in front; and if they wait another 
day or two, th^ will be unable to turn it on the only vulnerable point. The 
army is in gmkl spirits, and all going on well.’* 

The British mass stationed on tlie Criz, comprised the light division, Gen- 
eral Pack’s Fortugnese brigade, a regiment of heavy cavalry, and three squa- 
drons of light cavaliy, all under the command of General Craufiird. This 
eventually served as the advanced-guard of the whole army, to cover the final 
formation of the battle-array, and to fall slowly back before the accumulating 
force of the enemy. Lord Wellington, alluding to the ground over which it 
had to pass, so eminently favourable for manoeuvring, wrote to Craufurd,-^ 
^ You will make a handsome retreat from your present situation, if you arc only 
]»epared in time.” Both Craufurd and his men, however, proved for the mo- 
ment to be in a mood veiy different from that of all their former exjiloits, and of 
all their future fame. On the 23d, they were obliged to withdraw to a position 
in a piue wood among the ridges behind Mortagao; and after encamping there 
fur the night, the light division exhibited one of the most extraordinary panics 
ever known in the British army. No enemy w'as near, no alarm was given , 
yet suddenly the troops, as if seized w ith a phrenzv, started from sleep, and dis- 
persed in eveiy direction. Nor w'as there any ]>oHsibiIity of allaying this strange 
terror, until some persons called out that tlie enemy’s ea\ airy were amongst them ; 
when the soldiers mechanically ran togetlicr in masses, and the illusion was 
instantly dissipated.” 

On the 24th, after some skirmishing with the )>icquets, Craufurd retired four 
miles fiirthw, to a piece of strong ground near tlie foot of the Busaco. And on 
the 25th, when the enemy were ajiproaf'hing in stupendous force, masses 
eavahy already at hand, three columns of infantry in view, and a great cloud of 
dost in the horizon indicating the near march of myriads, he was so obstinate 
as to assnme the appearance of deiying the whole host. Lord Wellington, 
cither suspecting his temper, or otherwise probed by the instinct of danger, 
hastily led down a troop of horse-artilleiy and tw'o regiments of infantiy to assist 
his retreat, and arrived just in time to find his cavalry-skirmishers coming to 
blows. His Lordship, assuming the local command, instantly onlered the divi- 
■ioii to withdraw to the ridge of the serra. Nor,” says Napier, ** was there a 
moment to lose. The enemy, with incredible rspidity, brought np both infantry 
aad. ganai, and fell on so briskly that all the skill of the General and the readi- 
ness of the exoaUent troops composing the resr-guard, could scarcely prevent the 
division from being dangerously engaged. Howbeit, a series of rapid and beau- 
tiful morements, a sharp cannonade and on hour’s march, brought everything 
bade, in good order, to the great position.” 

Both N^s corps and Regnier's drove on this sharp retreat; and tliey iinme- 
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4Utely took ground on the ridge in iiont of Busaeo, on the righti and 
Begnior’s on the left. Both marshale, observing tliat the serra was not half oo* 
cupiedy and that many of the troops on it were not yet &irly formed into po ii« 
tion, wished to make a general attack early next morning. But Maiaena, who 
was still with Junot's cor])s at Mortagao, had given them no authority to do so 
gi'eat a deed; and, on receiving a message from them, describing the state of 
things and asking permission to do battle, he replied that they must wait his 
personal arrival, and was in no hurry even to give that reply. Nor did he ar- 
rive on the ground, on the 2<ith, till about mid-day. The allied battle-array 
on the serra was then firmly fixed, and looked resolutely bold. Ney and 
Kegnier had ]jai^sed from all their eagerness for attack into increasing reluctance. 
But Massena, after a careful reconnoisanco, seeing nothing in his front which 
he could esteem iin])regnable, and no doubt thinking how inglorious and dis- 
piriting it would be to counter-march, from tlie more sight of the allied army, 
to seek some other avenue of approach to Lisbon, resolved to hold his cavaliy^ 
most Ilf .Tunot's coqis, and most of his artillery in reserve, and gave orders to 
Nev and Kegnier to attack, each to his own front, in the morning. 

The mtivements of the French throughout the early part of the 26th, over all 
the country between Mortaguo and the nearest ridge, were clearly seen by the 
allies on Busaeo. The weather being cloudless, and the natural landscape so 
picturesque, the whole prospect was singularly brilliant. Nothing,” says Leith 
llay, could be conceived more enlivening, more interesting, or more varied 
than the scene from the heights of Busaeo. Rising grounds were covered with 
tr(K)])s, cannon, or equipages. The w'idely extended country seemed to contain 
a host moving forward, or gradually condensing into numerous masses, checked 
in their ))rogrcss by the grand natural l>arrier on which the allies were placed, 
and at the base of w'hich it became necessary to pause. In imposing appearance 
as to numerical strength, there has been rarely seen anything comparable to 
that of the enemy's anny from Busaeo. It was not alone an army encamped 
before us, but a multitude. Cavalry, infantry, artillery, cars of the country^ 
liorses, tribes of mules with their attendants, sutlers, followers of every deacrip-r 
tion crowded the nio\iiig scene upon which Lord Wellington and his army 
looked down.” 

Lord Wellington's final arrangements placed the great body of his cavalry 
behind the Serra de Busaeo, to hold the roods upon the plain, and to watch 
any attempt which might be made to ])enetrate to these roads round the north 
end of the serra, — a brigade of Portuguese infantry, a division of FortoguCaa 
cavalry, and a regiment of British dragoons, upon the river Alva and tha 
Serra de Murcella, to give security to the right flank of the whole posltionf-^ 
and all the rest of his infantry, together with one reserve regiment of heavy 
dragoona, along the crest of the Busaeo, in line of battle. Hill’s divwon waa 
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potted on the extreme right or lower end of the terra, athwart one of four roods 
whioh led over it. Leith’s division, with the Lusitanian legion in reserve, stood 
next to Hill’s, but at a considerable interval, and impinging with its left flank 
on the easiest and most direct of the four roads. Picton’s division, with a Porto* 
guese brigade in reserx-e, stood contiguous to Leifli’s. Spencer’s divition, with 
the regiment of cavalry in reserve behind its right flank, occupied the highest port 
of the serra, between Picton and the convent, and rested with its left on the 
third road. Cole’s division stood on the extreme left of the serra, at a consider* 
able interval from Spencer, and commanded the fourth road. Pack’s brigade 
and Crauiiird’s division, the latter supported !>> a German brigade, formed an 
advanced guard to Spencer, — Pack’s brigade about half way down the descent, 
Craufurd’s division within the rim of a eratoriform hollow projecting about balf- 
a-mile in front, and both well concealed from the enemy by the features of the 
ground. Skirmishers lay in ambuscade along all the front of the position; and 
about fifty guns were disposed u])on the salient points. 

These dispositions instantly commended themsolvco to almost every ofhc*er 
on the spot, for most masterly adaptation to at oii(*e the security of the troops, 
the retention of the ground, the defence of the avenues to Coimbra, and the 
general achievement of a signal victorv. ^^Thc confidence placed in the com- 
binations and arrangements of Lord ^Vellington, preparatorv to battle,*’ remarks 
Sir Henty King, with special reference to Busaco, infused into his soldiers of 
all grades an enthusiastic devotion and antici|>ation of victory. No apprehen- 
sions of defeat or ex])Osure to attack, in rear or on flank, were ever felt or ex- 
pressed. Every exigency was known to be fori'seen and provided tor, and that, 
in the event of repulse, succour was uear. This feeling actuatixi the whole 
British army in tlie Peninsula, and wa** attended by tliose biilliant successes 
which distinguished the war." And well might that feeling exist, — well might 
it produce these successes; for not even the bravery of the troops was ever more 
remarkable than the skill with which the British victor managed his battle- 
positions,— in selecting them, when he could, — ^in making the most of them, 
wdien he could not, — and in doing all, in every case, which man could do, in tlie 
cueomstanoes, to render them invincible. 

The number of British and Portuguese troo])s in position at Busaoo, and 
alfm the total number of regular troops at that time under Lord Wellington's 
QOtmmand in the Peninsula, together with the estimated number of the Fsenah 
of^MMed to him of Busaoo, are stated os follows by His Lordship him■elf^-*tf< The 
British army in Portugal at the time of the battle of Busaoo consisted- of 87,186 
iwh niid file; of which number 8,889 were cavalry. Two thousand ttwo 
buinhced infantry were at Lisbon,— 1,900 of which just arrived; 1^60 influiliy 
wgBa on tlieir march to juiii; leaving in the battle not iquke 84,000 men* The 
PertOffoose army at the wuue time consisted of 26,000 oflecrive mtnkand'tte df 
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infantry, and 3,375 of cavalry. Of the infantrj’, 1,860 were at filvas, 1,14« at 
Cadiz, and 563 at Abrantee; leaving 28,800 infiintiy in the battle. Of the 
cavalry, 500 were at Elvas, 600 at Badajoz, 500 north of the Douro, and 200 M 
Lisbon; leaving 1,875 with the army; making a total of 25,176. The twb 
armies amounted to about 49,000 men, besides artillery, of which there itere 
four brigades and two troops of British, and six brigades of Portuguese. The 
French army consisted of 89 battalions of infuntrv, which, according to the 
latest returns, consisted of 56,000 men, — 54 squadrons of cavalry, of 8,000 men, 
— and about 6,000 artillery. The whole arin^, including sajipers, &c., was not 
less than 72,000 men.” 

In the evening of the 26th, many broken numbers of the French light troops 
dropped into the bottom of the deep ravine between the French position and the 
British, and stole u]i thence among the rocks and bruslnvood into the vicinity of 
the British picquets. The 6rst of them were driven back; but others followed in 
such swarms and so jiertinaciously as to indicate the intention of a night attack; 
though, as the event proved, they only sought to be in readiness for the most 
advantageous action at early da^vn. The night was clear, the dark pro61e of 
the hills was impressive, the innumerable fires of the bivouacs along both posi- 
tions were suggestive of the hundred thousand woajtons of death, which lay 
ready for their gory work on the morrow; and these, together with the threat eff 
tiie night attack, drove sleep away from the raw British recruits, and perhaps 
from most of the Portuguese,— doing much to unnerve them for cool, clear, steady 
bravery in the .approaching battle. The veterans of both armies, accustomed to 
such exciting circumstances, lay calmly enough in cold repose; but the younger 
soldiers, who formed a vastly larger proportion of the allies than of the French, 
could not disenthral theniselves from tliick-coming fiincies ” of what might 
await them on the morrow. 

A rustling noise among the hollows, at the first streak of day-light, announced 
the approach of the French tirailleurs. The British artillciymen instantly stood 
to their guns, and the rank and file to their arms. Only half an hour elapsed, 
in spite of tlie difficulties of the acclivity, and of the fierce resistance of thb 
British skirmishers and artillerymen, till the heads of the French columns reached 
the brow of Busoco, to dispute there the possession of the whole serra. Two 
columns were led on by Regnier and three by Boult, — the former towrard the 
ground occupied by the right of Picton’s division, and the latter toward that 
occupied by Graufurd^s division and by Pack's brigade. Regnier b^eved 
that he was moving against the extreme right of the British position, 
neitlier he nor Massena imagined that Leith and Hill could have xnarchdd 
from respectively Thomar and Gastello-Braneo in time to be on the field of 
Bnsaco; and he aimed both to tnun the right flank, with the view of swhepiag 
the ridge tUi he should make a junction with Nes* on the top of it, and te takd 
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po«i8eRsinn of the road on which Picton’s rififht rented, with the view' of securing 
the nhortcst and eaniest access to (''oimbra. lie w'ns in high feather as he ascend- 
ed to the combat ; and Merle, w'ho led one of his columns, consisting of veiy 
select troops, had w'oii great fume at Aiisterlitz, and imagined that lie was now 
to win still greater in a decisive blow fiir the conquest of Portugal. 

Kegnier’s point of assault and Ne\\ wore three miles asunder. The fire 
from the latter, deep and earnest, svas first heard, and w'as also in front of the 
British head-quarters ; yet that frf>m the former, though muffled by distance, no 
sooner fell on Lord Wellington’s ear than it took his keenest attention. He 
guessed at once what Kegnier intend<*rl, — inferred at once that theeollision with 
Picton would invoKe a eritieal strugiile, — and galloped instautl;v oft to give there 
his |iersonid attendance. The cvt*nt, as usual, exactly ac'corded with his antici- 
pntions: hut to hat ex'tcnt it di<l su — how dire was the struggle, how critica 
the result — is matter of coiiftioting testiinouA among eom])etcnt pa e-w itnesses 
and has l>een the subject of keen controA ers> among inilitarA w riters. Some soy 
that Picton only Aiclded a litth* ground for a feAA minutt^s, AMthout suftcring ain 
disorder: w'hile others, AAitli Najaer at their head, say that he aaos in part forced 
back and in part broken to ]ucces, insomuch that Kegnier began evolutions on 
the groniid won fi’om him to sweep the summit ot the serra.” \ et all agree 
that he oAAcd much to the proiiqif ]»crsonal iritc*rfen*nce of Lord W'ellington, — 
that he roceiAed aid, in some manner or other, from both Leith and liiIl,moAing 
flaukwise to his support, — and that, after a brief <*ontest, and aa ith the help ol 
his succours, he AA’ns signnliA' Aictorious, bA s<i oAcrthroAving his assailants u& to 
leave them no heart for attenqiting either a ralh’ «*• a reneAAed (diarge. 'J’lie 
fallowing aecount of the aftiiir, in the “ Victories i)f the Britisli Ariiiit»s,” though 
brief, is perhaps as iinyiartial, and also as grapJiic, as an\ : — 

“With their nsual impetuositv tlie Fiench pnshed forAA’ard, and the British 
as determinatcly opposeni. Under a heavA fire «>f grape and inusketrj’ they 
topped the heights ; and on the left of Picton’s divisiem, gainerl the summit of 
the mountain, their leading battalions securing theinseU'es among the rocks, and 
threatening the ridge of the serra. The disorder of a Portuguese regiment, the 
Bih, aflbrded them also a partial atlvantage. But the ftie of two guns with 
grape opened on their flank ; in front, a heavy fusilade wbr maintained ; while, 
advancing over the ct ow ti of the height, the HHth and four companies of the 45tli 
charged fbriotuly with the bayonet, and with an ardour that could not be resist- 
ed. Both French and English were intermixed in a desperate m414e ; both 
fbnght hand to hand : both went struggling down the mountain, — the head of 
the French column annihilated, and covering the descent, from the crown to tlio 
Valley, with heaps of its dead and dying. When a part of the serra hod been 
gained, LdCh, perceiving that the French hod oocapied it, moved the BStk on 
diciV r^ht flank, w'vth the royals in rtmrve. The Bth formed line under a heavy 
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firey and without returning a shot, fairly deforced the French grenadiers from 
the rocks with the bayonett The mountain crest was now secure, Reguier com- 
pletely repulsed ; and lliU, closing up to support, }>revcnted any attempt beiilg 
made to recover it.” 

Ney*s attack was nioi-e difficult than Regnier's, — up a steeper acclivity^ Mid 
against a stronger position. One of his thix3C columns was led by Loison against 
Chnufurd, another was led by ^farcliuiul against Puck, and the third remained 
upon the skirts of tlie acclivity in reserve. Craufurd's own prui)er troojts wei'e 
hid from tlie ascending enemy ; swarms of his riflemen and ca^adores also hived 
over the sumiunding ground unseen ; oidy the Gemmii'i wlio su])ported him, on 
ground between his own pro}>er ]ioMtiun and tliat of Spencer, weiv in view ; and 
his very gnus imi lay in iiatui'ul eiiibraaurcs of the crater-like lim before him as 
practically to form a kind of bastion battc‘]y% St» lieiy a general, in so formi- 
dable a position, was likely to give the foe a terrible I'eceptiun. But General 
Simon, whose brigade formed tlie head of Ijoison's column, ascended with an 
audacity as terrible. 

“ Reckless of the constant fusilatle of the British light troo])s, and the aweep- 
iiig fire of the artillerv, which literally ploughed through the advancing column, 
from its leading to its lust section, he came steadily and f]uiekly uu. The horse- 
artillery worked their guns v\itli aiiiaxiiig rapidity, deli\ering round after round 
v\itli such precision, that the v\onder was how uii^ boil,\ of men could advance 
under such a withering and incessant caiiiioiiade. But uothiiig could surpou 
the gallaiitr> of the assuiluiits. On they cuiue ; and in a tew moments, their 
skiniiishers, * breathless and begriiiief I with }>uw der,’ tup})ed the edge of the serra. 
The British guns weiv instantly retirad ; the Freueh cheers arose ; and in an- 
other second their culuiiiii tup])ud tlie height. General Craufurd, who had coolly 
vvalclied the progiviss of the advance, culled on the 4od and to cluuge. A 
cheer tliat pealed for miles over the serru aiisweivd the order, and 'eighteen 
liitndred British bayonets went sparkling ov^er the biv^w of the hill.* The head 
of the French culuitiii was uverwhehued in an instant; 'both its flunks were 
lapped over by the English wings;* while volley after volley, at a few yards* 
distance, cumjileted its destruction, and mai'ked with Jiuudi’eds of its dead and 
dying, all down the face of die serra, die cuui’se of its murderous discomfiture. 
Some of the light troujis continued slaiightenng the hiviken columns neoily pa 
die bottom of‘ the liiil, until Xey’s guns o{M:ned from the opposite aide and 
covered the escape of the relics of Simon's division.** 

Mnrohmnd's ooluiuu moved luuiv slowly to the attack tluin Loison’s. ^ 
broke into several masses in the asceiif, took ground in* a pine wood half .wey 
tlie acclivity, and sent dieiice a cloud of skirmishers to the sum^niti; and niof|||a)l 
about the moment of Luiseu's overthrow, did it direaten any dose omnlpiAt 
sergneady did it struggle with die difficulties of the ascent, su).«ovci|raly fit 
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raked ift flifnk \ty Cratifonl^g gunv, and so tnuoh was lit dispirited by the array 
of Spencer^s division, waiting *td> repel it from* the crown of< the serro, that it 
iklled >to make any serions impression upon oven the brigade of Pack. 

Wlio was superintending it in person, kept it tenaciously under tire for about an 
hotir ; and then seeing no hope of improving its situatioii, seeing also that lioi* 
son made no aMempt to rally, he gave up the contest, and retreated across the 
ravine. 

About two o'dock, the dropping tire of uH the light troops cetised, and the 
roar of battle was succeeded only by the hum of the ^dctors and the groans of 
Aic ftdlen. A momentary truce was granted to the French to cany away their 
ti^Unded; and ibr some time the victors and the vanquished were amicably inter- 
mixed, occasionally even lending mutual aid, in pertorming the common duties 
of huUNiniily. But one of tlie French companies, forgetful alike of good faith 
and ordinary prudence, took the opportunity to seize a village within pistol-shot 
of Craufurd’s position ; anti, though politely retjuested by him to retire frein 
it, were so absurd as to defy )iim. Craufiird — ^far too fieiy a soldier to asc]*ibc 
any such conduct to temporary hallucination, or to let ])itv or patience toward 
it take the ])lace of vengeance — “ turned his artillcr} on the village, overwhelmed 
H in an instant vvitli his cannonade, and, w lion the guns ceased firing, sent 
down a few companies of the 43d to clear tlie ruins of any wdioin liis gra]>o 
might have lofl alive.*' 

liord Wellington never doubted for a moment that the battle of Busaco would 
terminate in victory. Yet, with his usual profound caution, clear cireumspection, 
active diligence, and perfect freedom freiii jiresomptioii and from self-indulgence 
— ^tho more so as the scene of conflict was so great in extent, so diversified in 
surface, and so beset with deep ravines in front and in flank — he rode about 
during the whole time, to direct such changes, in ]K>rson or by message, as were 
rendered desirable by the shifting phases of tlie battle, lie could afibrd to be 
eooler on that scrni than at either Assye or 'J'ulav'era, and of course was as cool 
aa >an ice-pond; >’et when victory once mure alighted on his standard— ^wheii 
tha ‘defeated hosts of France were fleeing tumultuously down tlie hill, closely 
obaaed by his army’s bayonets — he wanned for an instant from the usual frigidity 
lof hi4 manner in tlie battle-field, and, turning to his next in rank, who happoied 
to be at his side, said, ** Boresfbrd, look at them now ! ” A poor enough utteranoey 
perhaps, if interpreted upon the common rales of rhetoric; but a great> apeeoli 
fiwm Wellington amid the roar of battle, — and accepted by his anuy^ when 
afterwards familiarly reported among Idiom, as a high eulogiumon paowem 

The Battle of Basaiiio, too, was leas dismal than most great battleB ora fcb tlic 
Mwd of actors in dlRoers ‘and’ men. ^ There was somelliing exhilarating/ to 
k ■degree,’* says'Leith iiay,’^in 'the whoio day>of Buhco.^ Aa it udvadeedpia 
hui^ht sail' shbne Oil' the armies; noa^anl had occurred dOiooaiMMtotheiftill 
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tide of success attonding the defensive warfare, adopted by Lord Wellington; 
strength of position, witli great firmness of purpose, had enabled the to 

I'epel very serious attacks with comparatively trifliiig loss; and,*’ he adds ^though 

linw that could be exhilarating” can be understood, wo should thjnlc^ only by 
warrion, accustomed to the slaughter of their follow-nieii — << the glacis of (he 
inoiiiitain-baiTier on which they stood was heaped with bodies of the enemy 

The loss of the allies in the battle of Busaeo, and in the skirmishes of the 
thrc*o preceding days, amounted to 197 men killed, 1,014 wounded, and 58 
missing. The loss of the French was estimated, at tlie time, very low by thciu- 
selvos and very high by the British, and is now a subject of great diversity of 
o])inion among writers. Jones, for examjde, states it at 2,000 killed, from 5,000 
to 6,000 wounded, and 800 prisoners; while Napier states it at 800 killed and 
about 8,700 wounded and prisoners. Four generals were among the French 
loss, — General Grain D’Orge killed. Generals Foy and Merle wounded, and 
General Simon taken prisoner. 

All the advantages which Lord Wellington had expected from giving battle 
at Biisaco, and more than all, were attained. This battle,” says Alison, pro- 
duced an ttstuiiibhing effect at the time at which it was fought; and, in its 
ultimate consequences, was beyond all question one of the most important that 
took ))lace in the whole Peninsular Avar. It for the firat time brought the Poftu- 
guese troops into battle with the French, and under such advantageous circum- 
stances as at once gave them a victoiy. Incalculable was the moral effect of this 
glorious triumph. To have stood sido by side witli the British soldiers in a 
intched battle, and shared with them in the achievement of defeating the French, 
was a distinction which they could hardly have hoped to attain so early in the 
campaign. Wellington judiciously bratowed the liigliost praises upon their con- 
duct in this battle, and declared in his public despatch that they were worthy of 
contending in the same ranks with the British soldiers in this interesting cause, 
which they afford the best hopes of saving. It may safely be affirmed that, on the 
day affer the battle, the strengtli of the Portuguese troops was doubled. The 
sight of this auspicious change dispelled every desponding feeling from the Britp 
ish army. No presentimonfes <d’ ultimate discomfiture w’ere any longer enter- 
tained. ’ The plan of defence which the far-seeing sagacity of their chief had 
ibniied, revealed itsolf to the meanest sontiuel in tlie ranks; and the troops of 
both nations prepared to follow the standard of their leader wherever he aboulkl 
load then, with that ready alacrity and undouhting cunfideuce which is at oaoe 
the fiiBerun^ and the cause of ultimate triumph.” 

Maawna^ aecoiding to aH the rules of the militaiy art, when he was so 
severely beaten ui hts attempt to force so strong a position, ought to faave>,iiB^ 
iunied by tlie way lie camel But whether irritated by his defeat, or impeiUed 
by thentoeisHiMB of his own and the £mperoPs cireumstances, ho teibivod, to 
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moke another groat effort to go forward. He first, on the evening of the 27th 
and the morning of the 28th, made deiiioiistratioas of a renewed general assault 
on Busaco, more to the left than the former one; yet, though mfddng these on 
so grand a scale as to induce even Lord Wellington to believe that they were 
real, he iiiteiided them only as a feint. He next turned a keen eye to the gorge 
of the Moiidego, at the right of the ullied position; but soon saw that any 
attempt to penetrate tliere would Ik‘ \aiii. Ho next, with the aid of informa- 
tion from the peasantry, directed his attention to a circuitous detonr, backward 
to Mortagao, and thence onward to a pass over the Serra do Caramula, leading 
through BoyaUa to the road from 0)K>rto to Coimbra; and he determined, not- 
>vitli5tandiiig tliot the niarc'h along tlie inountniii ])ass would be botli difficult 
and perilous, to proccn^d that \>a3', so as to turn the left of Busaco, and read; 
the plain in its rear. 

Few of Lord Wellington's curt exteinponineous orders, amid recunnoisanee or 
evolution in the presence of tlio eneniv, have been preserved ; but five on Busaco 
< — two of them on the evening of tlie 27tli to (icnerul Cole, one in the morning 
of the 28th to General Loith, and two, in the com'se of tliat day, to General Hill 
— wore given in writing, and have iuund a place amoiig the Despatchesi and 
these mav’ be quoted here, both to show how rapidly our hero's mind descried 
every phasis of change in the enemy's inovements. and to illustrate lum promptly, 
in the present instance, he detected the soetning purposes of klussena, and ado))t- 
ed measures to defeat them. In Ills first note to General (*ole, he said, — see 
the columns behind the v%ood in front of your right, hut not standing to tlieir 
arms. 1 cannot see anything to ytmi* left of them. 1 think that if you see iiu- 
tliing upon your left, vou had hotter collect at least one regiment of Culunci 
Harvey’s brigade to support your centre and right." And in his second, he said, 
— “As General Craufuixl is tlireatoned as well as vou, you hud better not draw 
tow’anls you, in the first instance, more than tv\o battalions of the Germans. 
You need not move any of tlie Germans till you are certain that you arc about 
to be attacked.” In bis note to (ieoeral Leith, he says, — “Have you had any 
patrol out to the front of your right, towards Gondulem or beyond Carv;alho 
Velho f Has General Hill any intelligence from the iefl hank of the Mondugu i " 
In his first note to General Hill, he says, — “ i^end to Le Cor,” wdio was. in couj- 
mand of the infimtiy on tlio Serra de Alureella, “and desire liiin to have at least 
a battalion and two guns on tiic northern extremity of tlie Serra do MuroMliu, 
in order to defend the right flank of the )iobt of Na. Sa. del Moiikx Lat 
Fane,” who was in command of the cavaliy in fWmt of the Alva,^* ws^ch ^elJ 
the movementa of the enemy’s left, and giae me the earliest inteUigonce of theui* 
Foe D*A1vb is a very important point..” And in his seoond, written at the clos(‘ 
of the afternoon, he said,^“ Observei the enemy upon the right ; and if tliqre ia 
no attach directed npon that side, dose the Britisb infentiy to the righti” , 
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Lord Wellington began to have little doubt, on the afternoon of the 28tb, 
from ivhat he then observed of the enemy’s movements, that these pointed tn*i 
ward the ])as8 of Bc^alva ; yet, on a fnli view of his circumstances, he did nst 
see that he could do better than iimnediately recommence his retreat to tip 
Lines. Writing to Lord Liverpool, from Coimbra, cm the 30th, he sayn/*^ 
<< The enemy did not renew his attack, excepting by the fire of his light tmops 
on tlie 28th ; hut ho moved a lai^e body of infantry and caA'alry fi-om tfie loft of 
his centre to the rear, from wlienee I saw Ins cavalry in march on the road from 
Mortagao over the mountains ton ards Oporto. Having thouglit it probable iliat 
ho w'ould endeavour to turn emr left by that road, 1 had directed Colonel Traiit, 
ith hi& division of militia, to march to Sardnd, witli tlio intention that he sliould 
occu])y the mountidns ; but unfortunately lie was sent round by Oporto, by the 
general officer commanding in the north, in (‘oiise(|uence of a small detachment 
of the enetny l)ciiig in jiosscssion of S. Petro do Sul ; and notwitlibtanding the 
efforts whieli he made to arrive in time, he did not reach Sardad till the 28th at 
night, after tlie enemy were in jMissession of tlie ground. As it was probable 
that, in the course of the night of the 28th, the cnoniy would throw the whole of 
his army upon the road; by which he could avoid the Serra de Busaco and 
reach (’oinibra by tlie high road of Oporto, and thus the army would have been 
('\])osed to lie cut off from that town, or to a general action in less favourable 
ground, and ns 1 hud reinforcements in my rear, 1 was induced to witltdraw from 
the Serra de Busaco. The onemy did break up in the mountains at eleven at 
iiiglit of the 2Hth, and he made the inarch 1 ex})ectcd. His advanced guard was 
nt Avelans, on the road from O^vorto to Coimbra yesterday ; and the whole army 
was seen on inarch through the mountains. That under my command, however, 
w’as already in the low conntiy, between the SeiTU de Busaco and the sea ; and 
the whole of it, with the exception of* the advanccd-guai'd, is this day on the left 
of the Mondego.” 

Again, in his general memorandum, he soys, — “ It w-onld have been impossi- 
ble to detach a coips from the army to occupy the Serra de Caramula after the 
action of tlic 27th, when it was found that Colonel Trant hail not arrivod at 
Sardad. But that corps might have been hard pressed, and obliged to retreat, 
m which case it must have made its retroat upon Sardau and tlie north of PcartUI- 
gal. It could not have rejoined the army, and its services would hove been 
■vanting in the fbrtifiefi position near Lisbon. It was therefore determined to 
rely upon (’olonel Trant to occupy the Serra de Caramula, whose line of opene* 
tiims and o^ietraat was to the northward. Nothing that could have been done^ 
excepting to detach a large corps, could have prevented the French from throiw 
ing a large fbroe into the Serra de Caramula. Even after their loss on 4lito 
27th, l9i^ had at least 12,000 or 14,0(K) men more than we had ; and good 
as our position waS, theirs was equally good. When they took the rotd of tba 
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Serra ile Caramula, therefore, there waR notliin^ for it but to withdraw ffom 
Busaco.” Lord Wellington said also on the 30th, — Throughout the contest on 
the sen'a, and in all the previous marches, and those which we have since made, 
the whole army have conducted themselves in the most regular manner. Ac- 
cordingly, all the operations have been carried on with ease; the soldiers have 
suifered no privations, have undergone no unnecessary fatigue; tliere has been 
no loss of stores; and the army is in tlie liighest spirits.” 

Hilfs corjjs crossed the Mondego in the neighbourhood of Busaco, to move 
by way of Espinal, Thomar, and Santarem; and was covered by the Portuguese 
cavalry and a regiment of British dragoons. The main body, under Lord Wel- 
lington himself, crossed tlie Mondego at Coimbra, to move by way of Pombal 
and Leiria, and thence in two bodies by rcspectixoly Alcobu^'a and Rio Mayor; 
and it was covered, in the vicinity of Busaco, by the light division, and, m*er the 
rest of the way, by the main body of the British cavaliy. Hill’s retreat differed 
little from an unobstructed advance march, so orderly was it, and unmolested; 
but Lord Wellington’s i*etreat, especially in the early part, was accompanied 
wdtli much incident. 

When the retreat coniiiienccd, both C’oiuibra and the countrv’ behind it con- 
tinued to be largely inhabited. Lord Wellington's proclamatirm, recpiiriiig the 
people to flee and to take their goods with them, hud been little attended to; his 
subsequent entreaties, sent forward at tlie time of the conctmtriition of the 
French army, had been equally disregarded ; the days of leisin-c*, afforded by his 
stopping the French at Busaco, had been improved only by S(jine of the riehest 
and most reflecting. But when the alliinl army approached, the whole popula- 
tion were struck with alarm. Tliey rcmemf»ered that, in terms of the procla- 
mation, punishment would Ih* the only alternativ'e of flight, or that if they 
slioiild defy that punishment and escaja* it, they would nevertheless incur a far 
worse infliction from the Fivncli ; and therefore all rose up to flee, — some to tl»e 
nearest mountains, wdiere they niiglit elude detection, and most right onward, 
to yield full obedience to the proclamation. Yet even the latter were in such 
dire haste, bad so few moments for preparation, possessed such slender fhrilities 
for carriage, that tliey could remove barely enough of substance to support 
themselves on tlie w'ay, — could not take time to destroy their houses or their mills 
against the uses of the enemy, — could not bear away or destroy their heavV 
stores of provisions which would serve to subsist his troops in the field. The 
flight from Coimbra was a mass of misery. Mothers, with children of all ages, 
the old, the bed-ridden, and even lunatics went or were carried forth, riie most 
part with little hope and less help, to joom^ for days in company with contend- 
ing armies.” 

As the news of the retreat flew on, however, the inhabitants of tlwocmntry 
in fipont took time by the lure-lovk, and mode a more leisarely and lesadisastrons 
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flight. Yet tliey, toO) suflihred inttclr disaster, and were obliged tti leave their 
iioldB and atore-bouses, in a great d^«e, anstripped. the allied amty 

pursued its march to .the Lines,” says Sherer, « it found the tillages desertdrf^ 
the mill in the valley metionluss^ the mountain ocittages open undrtintenahttldl^ 
tlie bells of the monasteiy silent, the white churches empty. Th^ flanks elf*tSlie 
British cubunns, during the three or four last mardie^, werc» literally 
with the flying pojmlation. A tew of the richer ftigitivi's, but n very few, liitiH' 
retained oabiiolets and mules for their service. Thost‘ who had hullo^k-idars, 
ussi^s, or any mode of traiisporthig tlioir families and jMSiporty, Ihdked C'oii*- 
tented and grateful; for resiiectablc men and delicate women of Hie middle^ 

( lasses might be soon on eveiy side walking sluwh And painhflly <tn fbOt* 
under heavy burdens. TJic weather linpjiily was flue, for thcir ftighft wis‘ Itt 
the season of the viiitnge, the cheei'ful labours of which light and’^plehsing 
harvest, iiuKTy had suddenly broken in iij>oii und 'susjiemlbdr This 'vnhBS' 
(d fugitives took two different <lircctiom when tlK‘ sirniy rcached fts f<n%ifl^d 
jMisition ;~>ra part passing before it, thiough the Lines, to seek shdltef^at Lielbdhfi^ 
and another crossing to the soutli bank of the Tagus, and entering 'flMtfS dlt^ 
tiicts which were safe fisNn the enemy, and had not hitherto fiecfn ‘Sieridiisly 
menaced.’' ' 

Some of tile moat captious of Lord Wellington’s political opponehits 
lain, wlien they heard of his retrogression fnim Busaco to the Lmes, Bcooitli^ 
pamed by this vvotul flight of the |)opulation, remarked, hi dAusiem to THltfV<tfa;l 
that he Lad won uiiotlier victnrv' only to run another disastrous ^ctrfeUt. 

SoiuH faction in P(Htugal, also, were not sorry to see hhli aoctuxmlktinljg Ulk hitf 
own liead all the odium of driving the inhabitknts flnm their Immedr Ycv thtt^ 
fugitives themselves, the immediate uufterers fi-om his poKcV, were for the*mbM' 
])art aware, at the very oiniMs of tbcir misery, that the course he -vfl^ pUEkirilt|(^ 
]>rotecteJ them from far worst* evils from the French, and at the kriiiU titne glhnef' 
fair promise of eventual deliverance. They were reluctant to flee, kurcutish'ThfCiy' 
liad a peculiarly strong Jove of homo; yot w'erc willing to flee, iHey ' 

]mt a Ann trust in the wisdom uf tlie Mairiial-Genenil. To speak tgeflCVtUly^^' 
says one of his biograpliors, “ the great body of the people did listen '10 
waraiiigs and eoinmands of Wellington. It wrill remain as a lasting monfunMnd’ 
of his genius, and as a great triomph of his character, that he elscitett frottt w 
nation, unnarlike und slothfiil and covetous, a spirit of resistance, 'of ic^bertimi) 
and of devotodnuBs very seldom dxemplifled in the annals of histeiy*”* > ^ ’ m* iH 
Masseua’s advanaed-gnard entereil Ckanibra on'tho 1st of 'Ocl6bei^. ‘Thojil^ 
nmndwd ))tcGif>ital)cl.yi into* it,/ not allowing tlie iBriti^ rean>gaard* siiftdicMt^tihMt] 
to retire. The cavalry skirmished sharply with them at the bridge, losblgiSOilMt 
live^ and not gntwi—g much time; .and draufurd^s'diivisioii densely d*ed^d, 
w^thrievDVtds of* fugitivos, id a nnrroir idcfilo ai« sbott dlstatice frohi*thb'dN!|y^' 
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wliere it c-oiiW have made little resistance to a murderous flank attack, — but, 
after frreat exertion, succeeded in extricating itself before any assailants came up. 
Massena halted three days in Coimbra. He found abundant provisions in it, 
and had good reason to believe that many of its richest fugitive inhabitants would 
immediately return to it, and was induced to establish a general hospital in it 
for his sick and wounded, amniintin^ to upwards of four thousand men, to be 
left with only a slender guard, very much at the mercy of the {lopulation ; yet*^ 
he afforded it scarcely any pnjtcction from his soldiery, but allowed them to wreak 
upon it their characteristic s ilcness and ruffianism. He imagined that the Bri- 
tish were right off to their ships, — that the Portuguese could not resist him, — 
that, therefore, he might do svliat he pleased. The retreat of the allied armv, 
without disputing his imjgress through the pass of‘ Boyalva, or making any 
stand against him at Coimbra, was interjiretcd hy him as a eonfession that he 
had beetmie master of Portugal, lienee, as well ns because of liis general prin- 
ciple that his troops sliouhl find all their c»w n subsistence w herever they went, 
did he, in fdlowing the allied ariii\ from Biisaeo to the Lines, adopt no inea- 
Kiires to conciliate the inhabitants <»r to pmtect either the flanks or the rear of 
his march, but looked oiih before him and to the trround on which he stoo< 1 , 
caring for nothing except to “ dri\e the Lwipard into the sea,” and to opprojiri- 
ate by suminan' plunder all useful substance which lay in bis way. 

Lord Wellington's foresight, how ex or, brought sw'arms of destroyers upon 
his skirts. The mere (iixlcnan^'a, acting ex’ciywhere in the mariner of the Span- 
ish gnerillas, gave him no small annnxaiicc. But the militia, coming dowTi in 
considerable bodies fi 0111 the Douro and from beyond it, acted w itli nearly as 
much sex'erity as if thex had been ix'gtilar soldiers, (^olonel Trant, at the head 
of one body of them, ciiten*<l ('oinibra op the thml day after Massena left it, 
took possession of every French thing within it, and led captive all the hospital 
and their guard to Oporto. Other bodies followed the French anny, — captured, 
ill a day or two, some hundreds of stragglers or foragers, — took possession of 
town after town, or post after jjost, jui fast as the French went on, — and eventu- 
ally closed round Massena's cam]) in front of the Ijincs, leaxing him only such 
foraging-space as lie could maintain by means of strong outposts. 

In the meantime, how’ever, the retiring onny under Wellington and the pur- 
suing one under Massena, over all the xvay fram Coimbra to the Lines, were 
intently occiijiiod on their proper business of ros))ectivcly retreat and pursuit. 
Lord Wellington's army had undergone so much improvement in general moral 
character daring the few preceding months that, even amidst the unavoidable 
relaxation attendant upon retreat, tliey exhibited surprisingly little of tlieir fer- 
mer tendency to disorder. Writing on riie 4 th at Leiria, he says, " We make 
cmr retreat with great ease. The old troops behave veiy welL The young ones 
are not so well acquainted with me, and they have had a few atragglen; but 1 
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shall soon have them all in good order.” Ilia discipline, steady in all circum- 
stances, and veiy stem in bad cases, seemed — ^though, as was pmved by subse- 
quent events, it only seemed— to have been veiy effe(‘tivc among the ‘‘old 
troops;” and the apparent results of it gave him momentaiy- confidence. Some 
of the raw recruits who were not yet “quite so well acquainted with him,” began 
to break bounds at Coimbra, became increasingly restless the next day or two, and 
waxed so outrageous at Leiria as to plunder the magazines. He suddenly laid 
liands on them, and made some awful examples. “ Three men, taken in the 
fact at Leiria, were hanged on the spot; and some regiments, whose discipline 
was more tainted than others, were forbidden to enter a village.” -A popular 
anecdote also — one of thousands of anecdotes of our hero which, though em- 
bellished fur the sake of rhetorical effect, arc substantially true — says as follows : 
— “ In passing tlirough Pombal, some stragglers lefl the ranks in search of plunder 
or provisions. One of these concealed himself in a house until he hud seen the 
I'ear-guord well out of the town. lie than began to look for something in the 
way of pillage; and seeing nothing else that he could turn to account, he unhooked 
one of the great pier-glasses in a massive gilt frame; and, having strapped it 
carefully over his pack, he set forth, liojiing to realize a few shillings by his booty. 
Ill supposing that the whole ami^ had jiassed, he reckoned without his host; for, on 
issuing from his retreat, the first person that he saw was the Commander of the 
Forces, and still worse for his peace of mind, the prbvost-marshars guard. As 
this was a clear case, in Jlagrante, the unhappy wight had soon a rope fitted to 
his neck, and w'as run up to a tree, where he remuinod suspended to greet the 
eyes of the advancing French, an example of plunder.” 

On die inoming of the .^th, the French ad\ anced-guanl rushed suddenly 
u])oii the allied rear-guard at Leiria, driving in the picquets, and attempting to 
surprise the main bod 3 \ Ten squadron.s of British cavalry made a stand in one 
of several parallel ravines which there intersect the road; and were immediatdy 
assailed by no fewer than thirty-six squadrons of French cavalr>', arranged in 
throe columns, one of wliich endeavoured to break the British front, while the 
other two endeavoured to turn the flanks. The British, how^ever, gave way very 
slowly and in perfectly good order, gradually changing defence into unmolested 
retreat; and though the}’ lost, in the affair, three officers and about fifty men, 
they inflicted a considerably greater loss upon the French. 

Massena, from that point, advanced longuidlj’, in only one column, by way 
of Hio Mayor. The allied arm}’, in its three bodies by way of Santarem, Bio 
Mayw, and Alcobafa, reached the Lines on the 7th and 8th, — ^the first body at 
Castanheira and Villa Franca, tlie second at Sobral, and the third at Torres 
Vedras; hnd— excepting thut the cavaliy bivouacked some distance in the rear, 
in order to arrest any sudden push which might be made by the enemy— they 
all passed unmolestedly into their allotted positions w’itliin the Lines; Lord 
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Wellington having previously isRued nieniorunda, assigning each division of in- 
fantiT and each brigade of artillery its place, — and the whole walking into their 
respective ])laces with as much eoolnesR and precision as the companies of a 
regiment into their baiTacks after a rev it^vv . 

On the Sth, the heavy autumnal rains commenced, — suddenly and copi- 
ously “ as if they fell from the bursting of an upper sea.” The French, think- 
ing that the weather would put the covering British cavali'y off the alert, made 
an attempt to surpriRe them in the Hmail town of Alcoentre; and they so far suc- 
ceeded as to drive in the jiicquets, take possession of six guns, and create great 
confusion. But the British s(piadrons rapidly formed, made a furious chaige, 
recaptured the guns, sabred many of the Fivnch, took twelve of them prisoners, 
and drove the rest out of the town. l)n the 9th, the skirmishing was renewed, 
with various fuilnne, but ended in the British cuvalrv retiring tow'ard the Lines. 
On the 10th, at Subral, just in fivmt of tlie Lines, the British cavalry, being 
again as.sailed, rode immediately oil toward the cover of batteries which would 
have speedily destroyed tlicir pursuers. But Massena suddenly descried what 
was before him, ordered a halt, looked up in amazement at the Lines, counter- 
marched at dark, and sjjent three days in rumination before advancing again to 
the same spot. 

The entire retreat of Lord Wellington to the Line.s, no less than the con- 
structing of the liines themselves, was one of the most masterly things of its kind 
in histor}'. ‘‘IBs army,” s.av" Southey, “bad commenced their retrograde 
movement from the frontiers with an impression that tlie I'ause wherein they 
were engaged hud become )iu()elcss, and that when they reached Lisbon they 
.should be embarked, and abandon Portugal. This ojiinion harl hocn altered by the 
course of events during the retrout, and by the manner in which that retreat 
had been conducted. There liad been no alarm, no confusion, no precipitance 
upon the march. Nothing could have Iwen c ouducted witli greater case to tlw 
troopfi. Not a straggler had been taken, not a gun abandoned, not an aiticle of 
baggage lost. The iiifoiitr) had never hcHUi 5€>on l>> the enemy, except at 
Bosaco, where they gave them battle, and signally defeated them; and tiie 
cavalry had taken on tlic wray inora prisoners from the enemy than the allies lost, 
a circumstance whicli probably never occurred in aii^ former retreat. The troops, 
therefore, became confident that their commander hud no thought of abandonhig 
the contest, and that an embarkation was not his object, but that he was acting 
upon some settled plan, w'hich he was well able to C4iny to the end. But when 
tKej entered the linos which they were to occupy, tlicir surprise was hardly less 
than that of Maaiena and bis army, at the foresight wliich they there saw 
displayed, and the skill with which a strong position had been rendend jjn-< 
pregnable.*’ 
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Tllfe. MAHQUIS Ul. LA ROITANAH UKKRAT <tf- MORTIKR'm UKHIONR AOAIMBT PORTUOAL— URRCIUrnOlI OV 
rilL LINKS or L181ION-- HTATB OK L<1H1> WKLLlNOTON’h AH>I\, ANIJ OK TllK OKNKRAL POPULATION, 
WITHIN THR LTNKH— LORI* WRLLINOTON*fl HDMANK INTKIlKNr IN THE POPULATION— BTATR OP 
AIABSKNa'h ARMI in front OP THK LINKS. 


AVhen Masseiia broko ground at Almdda, with tlie view of commencing tliere 
liis progress of invasion to Lisbon, Alortior, as we formerly noticed, was expect- 
cd to co-operate with him in tlie south. Rognicr’s movement to the north — 
fii'st across the Tagus, next into demonstrations against Hill, next into junction 
witli Mnsscna — was to be followed by Morticr’s adx'ance into Kstremadnn, 
against Ba<hijoz, and thi'ongh the Alemtcjo, so as to menace Lisbon by the left 
bank of the Tagn*.. The Marquis do la Romana, however, believed himself to 
he able not only to keep Morlier in chec'k, but to drive him out of Estremadura ; 
and in order that he might be strengthened in that belief, Lord Wellington sent 
to his assistance a brigade of Portuguese dragoons, undei' the command of Brig- 
adier General Madden. Lord Wellington also calculated, from the highly in- 
surgent state of things in Andalusia, that Morticr wos quite as likely to be drawn 
upon as t<» be reinforced bv Soidt; so that he felt little anxiety respecting any 
mischief which Morticr might he able to do. 

On the Ilth of Angnst, at Bienvenidn, lK‘tween Zafni and Llerena, while 
Romana was in tlie act of lending his whole ftirce to an attack upon Mortier, the 
letl wing of his army flew so precipitately fbnvanl as to lose connection with the 
main body, and was immediately cut oflPhy the enemy, with the loss of from 500 to 
1,000 men, and driven into dispersion. The Marquis, however, lield his ground, 
recovered most of the fugitives, pushed Mortier buck, or at least followed him, 
into Andalusia, achieved some successes against his outposts, and advanced witli 
his own pici]uets to within three leagues of Seville. But in September, Mortier, 
with as much reinforcement as he could acquire, turned round to fight his^way 
hack to Estremadura ; and on the 14th, lie fell fiercely upon Romana*a cavaliy 
near Fuente de Cantos, Madden’s brigade being at the time at La Calzadilla. 

Aftdr the engagement had lasted n considerable portion of the day,” says Lord 
Wellington, “the Spanish cavaliy gave way in some confusion, and Brigadier- 
Generd Madden, having moved forward, fell upon the enemy in a moat dedded 
and effectual manner, overthrew and pursued them to their cannon, and killed 
and wounded many, and took some prisoners, and saved the Spaniards.” Ro- 
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muia, nevertheless, was obli^d to retreat ; nor did he tliink Olivon^a or even 
Badajoz a sufficiently strong place, at that juncture, for making a stand ; but, 
merely throwing a garrison into the former, and reinforcing the garrison in tlie 
latter, ho fell back with his main force to Elvas. Mortier^s threat to march 
through tlie Alcmtejo, upon Lisbon, tiion looked formidable. But immediately 
two things occurred to destroy it, — i\w news of the French defeat at Bnsaco, and 
a call from Soult for renewed succour in Andalusia, — the former damping Mar- 
tier’s ardour, and the latter requiring him to move back to the Giindalquiver. 
Bomana, therefore, just at the most critical inoinent, was left in undisputed pos- 
session of Estremadura and Alemtcjo ; and — assuming freedom to act in any 
manner which he deemed best for the geneial interests of the war, enjoying also 
the confidence of Lord Wellington, disentangled on all hands from the conse- 
quences of the defunct Central Junta's bn^clu thiiteen months before, with the 
British hero — he marched in a fow days, at the liead of tuo of Iiis divisions, to 
render every assistance in his power witliin the Lines of Lisbon. 

This event was highly inspiriting to Lord \\'ellington's troops, not only by 
the addition which it made to their strength, nor only by the assurance which it 
gave tliat everything seemed safe in the south, but also by the fine display 
which it afforded of union of heart in their common cause. The other military 
apivearances within the Lines were equally clieering. All the regular troops, 
the victors of Busaco, the participants in the fine retreat from Coimbra, were in 
high spirits; the more so as, notwithstanding the enormous amount of garrison- 
work, the greater number of them w ere on free duty, ready at any moment fur 
«>pen action against the enem> . The British anus w^ere stivngthened by rein- 
forcements from Britain and from Cadiz : and the Portiignesu army wras raised 
to its maximum by the addition of recruits firoin the depots, and by the recall of 
all the men on furlough. The Porttignese artilleiy men and the Portuguese 
militia manned most of the forts on the first line of defence, and all tliose on the 
second. The marines and other men belonging to a great British fleet whioli 
lay in the Tagus in co-operation with the allied army, occupied the third line of 
defence^ manned a strong flotilla of gun-boats on the Tagus flank of the Lines, 
and rendered other various, valuable, assistive services. And the Poitngnese 
heavy artilleiy corps, several bodies of militia, the ordenan9a of Portugnese £s- 
treu^ura, and the civic guards of Lisboo formed a general teaarve. The total 
number of armed men witliin the Linos was not less than abont one kimdred 
and thirty thousand. 

But the Lines themselves, as forming the barrier between these men and the 
enemy, as oonstitnting practically the citadel of the Peninsula, and as afibrdMig 
so sublime an instance of our hem’s gsnios, are a main object uf interest. How 
shall we describe tliem ? So meny and vnrieus acoenmts of them ore before os 
as, with the aid of our maps, tu form rich materials for compilation. Napier's 
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description, however, is so accurate, so clear, and so well-proportioned that we 
prefer, for once, in a natter of description, to make ourselves debtor to him by 
extracting;; it. And any reader who wishes to know how the multitudinow 
works of the Lines ciystallized into their hard, brilliant, diversified, 
foms out of the first thin solutions of Lord Wellington's fancy, may gratify life 
curiosity by comparing tliis description with the memorandum given in iKir 
twenty-seventh chapter: — 

** The Lines consisted of three distinct ranges of defence. The first, extend- 
ing from Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth of the Sisandre on tlie sea-coast, 
was, following the infiections of the hill, twenty-nine miles long. The second, 
traced at a distance varying from six to ten miles in rear of the firat, stretched 
from Quintella on the Tagus to the mouth of the St. Lorenza, being twenty -feur 
miles in length. The tliird, intended to cover a forced embarkation, extended 
from Passo d'Arcos on the Tagus to the tower of Junqttera on the coast. Here 
an outer line, constructed on an ojicning of three thousand \ aids, enclosed an 
entrenched camp, designed to cu\er the embarkation witli fewer troops, should 
the operation be delayed by bad weather; and within this second camp. Fort St. 
•lulian, whose liigh ramjiarts and deep ditches defied an escalade, was armed 
and strengthened to enable a rear-guard to protect both itself and the army. 
The nearest puit of the second line was twcnt\-fbur miles from these works at 
Possn d'Arcos, and some jwrts of the first line w'erc two long marches distant ; 
hnt the principal routes led through Lisbon, where measures were taken to re- 
tard the enemy and give time for the embarkation. Oi these stupendous Lines, 
the second, whether regarded for its strength or importance, was undoubtedly 
the princi|}al, and the others only ap])endage6, the one os a final place of refuge, 
the other as an advanced work to stem the first violence of the enemy, and to 
(‘liable the army to take up its ground on the second line without hurry or 
]>rcsflure. Massena ha>ing, however, wasted the summer season on the frontier, 
the first line acquired such strength, both from labour and from tlie fell of rain, 
tliat Lord WeUington resolved to abide his opponent’s charge there. 

" The ground presented to the French being, as it were, divided into five 
parts or positions, shall be described in succession from right to left.— 1. From 
Alhandra to the head €£ the valley of Calandrix. This distance of about five 
miles, was a continuous and lofty ridg^ defended by tliixteen redoubts, and fee 
two oiiles rendered inaccessible by a scarp fifteen to twenty feet high, executed 
along brow. It w os guarded by tho British and Portuguese divistons under 
General Hill, and flanked from the Tagus by a strong flotilla of gim-boats, 
mamied by British seamen.— >2. From the head of the vale of Calandrix to tba 
Ph de Monte. Thia position, also five miles in length, consistod of two sa l ient 
mountoans fenmag iho valley of Armda, that town being exactly in the noetli 
of the pass. Only three feeble redoubts, totally incapable of stopping nvenetoy 
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for an instant, were constructed here. The defence of the ground was intrusted 
to General Craufurd and the light division. — 3. The Montoagra 9 a. This lofty 
mountain overtopped the adjacent counti*y in such a manner, that from its summit 
the whole of tlie first line could be distinctly observed. The right was separated 
from the Arruda position, by a deep ravine which led to nutliing; the left over- 
looiked the village and valley of Zihreira; and the centre overhung the town of 
Sobral. The summit of this mountain was crowned by an immense redoubt, 
mounting tw'enty-five guns, and liaAing three siiiuller works, containing nineteen 
guns, clustered around. The gan-isons, amounting to two thousand men, were 
supplied by Pack’s brigade: and on the reverse of the })Ositiuii, w'hieh might he 
about four miles in lengtli, the fiftli division, under (ieiieral Leith, w'as posted in 
reserve. — 4. From the valley of Zihreira to Torivs Vedras. This position, seven 
miles IcHig, was at first without works, because it v\as only when the rains had 
set in, that tlie resolution to defend the first line permanentK. was adopted. 
Hilt the ground being rough and well defined, and the valley in front w'atered 
by the Sisandre, now become a considerable river, it pi*esented a fine field of 
battle for a small army. The first and fourth and a si vth div ision, funned of troops 
just arrived from England and troiii Cadiz, were there posted, under the im- 
mediate command of Lord Wellington hiinself; and his head-quarters vveix> fixeil 
at Pflro Negro, near the Secorra, a loek on which a tel(‘gra))h was erected, com- 
municating with eveiy part of the Ijiiies. — .*3. From the heights of Tom's Vednis 
to the mouth of tlie Sbandn*. The right fiaiik of this position and the pass in front 
of the town of Torres Vedras were secured, fii-st, by one great redoubt, mounting 
fmrty guns, and secondly, by several snialler forts, judiciously planted so us to 
command all the approaches. Fixini these works to the sea a range of moderate 
heights were crowned with small forts. Bui the chief defence then', afW the 
rains hod set in, was to be found in the Sisandre. wbicli was not only unlurdable, 
but ovcrflow'ed its banks, and formed an im])ussuble marsh. A paved road, 
parallel to the foot of the hills, ran along the w hole front, that is, from Torres 
Vedras, by Runna, Sobral, and Arruda, to Alhandra. 

" This was the nature of the first line of defence. The second was still more 
fmnudable. — 1. From the mouth of tlie St. Lorenza to Mafra, a distance of 
seven miles, there w'as a range of hills naturally stee]i, artificially scarped, and 
covered by a deep and in many parts impracticable ravine. The salient points 
were secured by forts, which flanked and commanded tlie few accessible points. 
But as this line w'as extensive, a secondoiy jiost was fortified a few miles in the 
rear, to secure a road leading from Ereceira to C’intra. — 2. On the right of tire 
above line, the Tapada, or royal park of Mafra, uftered some open ground fiir an 
attack. Yet it waa strongs and together with the pass of Mafra, was defended 
by a system of fimrteen redoubts, constracted with great labour and care, well 
copssfered with respect to the natural disposition of the ground, and, in some 
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degree, connected with the secondaiy port spoken of abbve. In front the Setn 
de Ghjpre, covered with redoubts, obstructed all a])proaches to Mafra itself.-^ 
d. From the Tapada to the pass of Bucellas, a space of ten or twehe miles, 
which formed the middle of the becond lino, the couiitiy is choked hy 
Montachique, the Cabe9a or head of Which is in the centre of and' overtopp&^ 
all the other mountain masses. A i*oad, colidnoted aling a chain of hiils^t^ 
and salient, but less bold than any other parts of the line, connected hiafra wm 
the Cabe^a, and was secured by a number of forts. The country in Aunt' was 
extremely difficult; and a second and stronger rangd of heights, parallel to 'and 
behind the first, offered a good fighting position ; which could onlj be apptoahb'^ 
with artillei^" by the connecting road in front; and to reach that, cither tte 
Serra dc Chvprc on the left, or the ])ass of the Cabe^a de kloiitachique on the 
right, must have been carried. Now the works ertvefing the latter consisted 'of 
.*1 ( luster of redoubts constructed on the inferior rocky heads in advance of the 
Cabc^a, and completely commanding all the approaches, and both' from tAeir 
artificial and natural strength nearly impregnable to open force. The Cab^a 
and its immediate flanks were considered secure in their natural precipiions 
stivngth; and, in like manner, the ridges connecting the Cabe^a with p^ 
of Bucellas, being impregnable, v ore left untCuchod, save the blocking of one 
had mnle road that led over them. — ft From Bucejlas, the pass of which was 
difficult and strongly defended by redoubts on eodh side, a ridge or ratbCr a 
collection of impassable rocks, called the Serra de St^Tfes, stretches to the right 
for two nnles without a break, and then dies a^ay by gradual slopes in the low 
p'ound about the Tagus. These declhities and the fiat banks of the river 
(iffered an opening t^\o miles and a half wide, tvhich was laboriously and'diune- 
fiilly strengthened by redoubts, water-cuts, and entrenchments, and connected hy 
a system of forts with the heights of Alhandra. But if was the weakec/t part' of 
the whole line in itself, and the most dangerous from it^ proximity to the valleya 
of Calandrix arid Armda. ' 

“There were five roads practicable for artillery piercing the first line of 
defence, nameSy, two at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, and one at j^riandra; 
but as two of thos^ united dgahi at the Cabe^a, thcrle Were ^ in fact only four 
points of passage through the second line, that is to say, at Moiitw* 

(fifiqtie, Bucellas, and* Quintclla in the fldt ground. The aSifi wifi ' scope 
of alUtbe works was to bar those passes and to strengthen the favhdrhble 
itig positions between them, without impeding the movements hf the ard&y. 
Tiliese olgects were attained ; and it is certain that the toss of the first Tine wdtfifl 
not hihve been injurious, save in reputation, because the threat wai^sectire upelt 
therMinnd and stronger lihe^ and the guns of the first were all of inferior caHt^ 
motmted on common truck carriages, and consequently immoveable and nseleea 
to the enemy. The movements of the allies were finee and unfettered by the 

8 z 
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works. But the movoments of the French army were impeded and cramped by 
the great Monte Junta, which, rising opposite the centre of the first line, sent 
forth a spur called the Serra de Baraguoda in a slanting direction so close up to 
the heights of Torres Vedras that the narrow pass of Bunna alone separated 
them. As this pass was commanded by heavy redoubts, Massena was of neces- 
sily obliged to dispose his forces on one or other side of the Baragueda, and he 
could not transfer his army to either without danger, because the serra, although 
not impassable, was difficult, and the movement, which would require time and 
arrangement, could always be overlooked from the Monteagra^a, whence, in a 
few hours, the allied forces could pour down upon the head, flank, or rear of the 
French while in march; and this with the utmost rapidity, because commu- 
nications had been cut by the engineers to all important points of the Lines, and 
a system of signals was established, by which orders were transmitted from the 
centre to the extremities in a few minutes.** 

The Lines of Lisbon thus formed one complete, facile, stu{)endons system of 
defence. Their works, though so miiltitudinou** and various, were all mutually 
connected, all mutually dependent, all parts of one d('sign and subservients to 
one end. Their efficiency did not arise only or chiefly from the great strength 
of any, or from the vast number of the whole; but — as in a machine, or in a 
common building, or in an artificial fortn*ss — it arose from mutual connexion, 
concurrent purpose, and aggregate adaptation. Kach part was relative to all the 
parts, and all were relative to each; or at least each contnbuted its strength to 
all, and all contributed their strength to each. The Lines, though so widely 
difierent in structure from any artificial fortress, and so immensely more exten- 
sive than any, yet practically served as one, consisting of outer fort, inner fort, 
and citadel, the last with a back exit tt* the sea. They were equal to most 
fortresses, and superior to many, in the two great characters of interior facility 
to the garrison and exterior obstruction to the foe; an<l at the same time .strictly 
resemUed the best in presenting their defences in a concentric system of con- 
tinnouB lines. 

Hence, no doubt, along with the effect of Lord Wcllington*s remarkable 
drcumspectimi, arose the curious circumstance that, nearly till the last moment, 
the British pnblic and the French marshals remained ignorant of the construct- 
ing of the Lines. Some persons say, indeed, that no such circumstance existed, 
—that it was impossible, — ^that the great numbers of men who were employed 
upon the worics could not but divulge them, and diil abundantly divulge them, 
—and that to say they did not, is sheer romance. But excepting the few diiof 
offionv of engineera, all the men who laboured upon th6 works laboured diseon- 
nectadty, — each man only on one spot or within a limited sphere, totally ignorant 
of what was going on in distant parte of the theatre of action, separated from 
him by ravines and mountaui% or at least totally unsnepidoue that the particular 
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work on whidi he laboured was to combine with many oiber works, stUl less 
with works over such a multitude of miles, to constitute one system of dfifenpftr 
The men therefore might severally tell of redoubts, ditches, and escarpments, 
and yet could tell nothing of the Lines. And though possibly 'M'— wl^jfe 
lingering away his time on the frontier, may often have heard tliat efforts were 
in progress to raise obstructions on hb way to Lisbon, yet never, till he arrived 
in the vicinity of the spot, does he seem to have once suspected that these ob- 
structions were to constitute a stupendous fortress, extending across all the 
tremaduran peninsula, from the Tagus to the sea. 

Massena, on arriving in front of the Lines, was alike astonished and morti- 
fied. He did nothing for three days but indulge in anxious reflection, aided by 
the reports of his officers, and by distant personal reconnoisances. The works 
and positions which mot his view looked all but impregnable; and for some days 
after tlie hour when the allied army passed within them, they underwent a conp 
btant accession of strength from both labour and the weather. Craufnrd*s 
di\i8ion, in particular, speedily constructed defences of walls, breastworks, and 
interlaced trees, which rendered their originally weak position nearly as strong 
as any other artificial part of the Lines. Massena at length saw that inactivity 
would be ruin; and though dismissing the idea of planting his eagles on the 
tow'crs of Lisbon as an idle dream of the past, he rose up to make the most of 
his situation. He hod committed an enormous error in allowing such ample 
time for the constructing of the Lines ; ho had aggravated that error by the 
blunders of his advance, particularly in the march to Viseu and on the battle- 
field of Busaco ; he was now weaker than when he left Almeida, by at least ten 
thousand men, perhaps b^ so many os fifteen thousand, lost in deatli or struck 
down by sickness ; he stood among marshy grounds, under incessant rain, the 
Lines in front, the militia and the ordenan 9 a in the rear, with no supplies for 
hi>^ army but such as could be obtained from day to day by powerful forays 
yet he felt a heavy pressure of militaiy necessity, his own fame as a soldier, the 
fame of his coantiy*s arms, the good will of his stem master, and the entire 
interests of the Peninsular war being aU at stake ; he felt a still heavier pres- 
sure of p ol itical and financial necessity, all tlie considerations which had led 
to his invasion of Portugal being more urgent when he appeared befiare ihe 
Lines than before he crossed the frontier ;— and therefore, though the Lines 
had l*e«n more formidable than they really were, he had no alternative but first 
to endeavour to find some weak point by which he might attempt to penetBSte 
them, and then, if no such point could be found, to sit down before them, to send 
to the ’Emperor for reinfixeemtats, and to wait some change of fortune or some 
oversight of the Bririab hero for an opportunity to strike an efficient blow. 

“ The expedition into Portugal,” wrote Lord Wellington on the 8d of No* 
vember to the British SecreUry of State, « was, in my opinion, founded origin- 
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ally apon political and financial rather than military conaiderationa. It ia true 
that| with a view to the conqueat of Spain, there were advantagea purdj mili- 
tary to be derived from the removal of tlie Britiah army firom Portugal ; but 1 
think 1 could ahow that it waa not esaentially necesaary to efiect that object, 
particularly after the door into Gaatile had been cloaed upon ua, by the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. The political object, therefore, in removing 
ua from Portugal, which waa the efiect that our evacuation of the Peninaula 
would have had upon the inhabitants of Spain in general, and upon thoae of 
Cadiz in particular, and the financial object which waa the poaseasion and plun- 
der of Lisbon and Oporto, were the principal motives for the perseverance in the 
expedition into Portugal. 1 believe the latter to have been more pressing even 
than the former. It is impossible to describe to your Lurdshi]) the pecuniaiy' 
and other distresses of the French annies in the Peninsula. All the troops are 
months in arrears of pay; tliiy are in general very badly clothed; their armies 
want horses, carriages, and equipments of every description ; their troops sub- 
sist solely upon plunder, whether required individually, or more regularly by the 
way of requisition and contribution ; they receive no money, or scarcely any, 
from France ; and they realize but little from their pecuniary contributions in 
Spun. This state of things has very much weakened, and in some instances 
destroyed, the discipline of the army ; and all the intercepted letters advert to aeu 
of malversatiun and corruption, and misapplication of stores, iSLc., by all the 
persons attached to the army. I have no doubt, therefore, that the desire to 
relieve this state of distress, and to remove the consequent evils occasioned by 
it, by the plunder of Lislioii and Oporto, was the first motive for the expedition 
into Portugal. 

** The expedition, not having been founded upon any military nct^essity, has 
been carried on and persevered in against every military principle. We know that 
Maasaiia could expect na immediate reinforcements ; and without adverting to the 
various errors wliich I believe be would acknowledge he had committed in the 
course of the service, he has persevered in it, after he found that he w'as unable to 
force the troops opposed to him when posted in a strong position, and when he 
knew that they had one still stronger in tlieir rear, to which they were about to 
retire^ and that they were likely to be reinforced, while his army would be still 
further weakened by sickness, and by the privations to which he knew th^ must 
be liable on their march. lie knew that the whole country was against him ; that 
a ooDsiderahle corps was formed upon the Douro, which would immediately 
operate on his rear; that, at the time of the battle of Busaoo, he hod no longer 
any communication with Spain ; and that ev^ step he took farther in advance 
was a step towards additional difficulty and ineonvenianoe, from which the retreat 
would be almost impossible. If the expedition into Portugal had been founded 
npon militaiy principle only, it would bate ended at Busaoo, and 1 do not hesi- 
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tate to admowledge that I expected that Maaaena would retire from tbenoe^ or 
at all events would not advance beyond the Mondego. But he faia eontimi«l 
to advance, contrary to every militaiy principle ; and I therefore conclude that 
the pressure of financial distresses, which was the original motive fiir the expe» 
dition, was that for persevering in it, and may operate upon the measures of the 
present moment. In this view of the case, ir is probable that Massena may 
endeavour to maintain his position, us long as he can keep alive any propon- 
tion of his troops, being certain that the same difficulties which induced the 
Emperor to undertake the expedition without any military necessity, would 
induce him to make every effort to reinforce him at the earliest possible period 
of time.” 

Massenu and a number of his generals made earnest reconnoisance of every 
part of the first line between the Serra de Baragueda and the Tagus. Their 
rcconnoisanccs, in some instances, were made with strong escorts, or under cover 
of for- advanced outposts, and provoked considerable skirmishing. A sharp 
affair occurred on the 14tli of October, near Sobral, — occasioned by a conjoint 
reconnoisance of Massena, Ney, and Junot, — involving a prolonged skirmish^— 
attended with tlie loss of nearly an hundred in killed and wounded to the 
British, and a still greater number to the French, — and giving the invaders an* 
other though miniature specimen of the tremendous bayonet-charge which 
had so appalled them at Vimiero and Busaco. The British general Harvey 
was wounded in this skirmish ; and tho French general St. Croix, a young 
officer of very high ability, while reconnoitring at Villa Franca, was killed 1^ a 
shot from one of the gun-boats. 

Massena soon became convinced that not one point in the first line of defence 
could be hopefully assailed. He therefore put his troops into cantonment^ — 
llognier s corps in front of Alhandra, the cavaliy in front of Arruda, J unot’i 
corps in front of Sobral, and Ne^’s corps so far in the roar as Otta. The war for 
some time thence became a sort of mutual blockade, — Massena intending to con- 
fine Wellington within the Lines till reinforcements should arrive from France, 
and Wellington intending to starve Massena to exhaustion before the reinforce- 
ments could arrive. ** Frequent skirmishes took place on the right flank and ill 
the rear of the French encampment ; but tlic picquets, by one of those agree- 
ments which mutual convenience will sometimes produce between enemies, did 
not fire upon each other ; and this gave occasion for some of the old hmuanitiss 
of war. Some of our men even went and drank wine with the French, till an or- 
der was issued prohibiting a sort of intercourse which could neither with pro- 
priety nor safety be permitted.” 

Lord Wellington anxiously considered whether, in these drenmstanees^ he 
ought to ■ tti w*k Massena ; the more so as he calculated that^ including Homana*i 
corps, he eould >nTf« into the field 58,615 effective men, while the number then 
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under Massena probably did not exeeed 55,000. But he oondaded that he 
ought not, for reasons which, on the 3d of November, he communicated to Lord 
Liverpool as follows: — “Although the enemy's position is not so strong as that 
which we occupy, there is no doubt but that it has its advantages; one of which 
is, that in attacking it, we could hardly use our artilleiy. I would also observe, 
that in every operation of this description by the British army in Portugal, no 
attempt can be made to manoeuvre upon the enemy’s flank or rear; first, be- 
cause the enemy show they are indifferent about their flanks or rear or their 
communications; and secondly, because the inevitable consequence of attempt- 
ing such a manoeuvre would be to open some one or other road to Lisbon, and 
to our shilling, of which the enemy would take immediate advantage to attain 
his object. We must carry their positions, thiTpfore, by main force, and conse- 
quently with loss; and, in the course of the o])erations, 1 must draw the army 
out of their cantonments; I must ex|)ose the troo])s and horses to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather at this season of the year, and must look to all the conse- 
quences of that measure in increased sickness of the men, and in loss of efficiency 
and condition in horses. We should also still stand alone in the Peninsula as an 
army; and if I should succeed in forcing Alassena’s positions, it would become 
a question whether I should be able to maintain my own, in cose the enemy 
should mandi another army into tliis countr}\ But, when I observe how small the 
superiority of numbers is in my favour, and know' that the position W'ill be in 
favour of the enemy, I cannot but be of o})inion that I act in conformity with 
the instructions and intentions of His Majest\*s government, in w'aiting for the 
result of what is going on, and in incurring no extraordinary risk. Eveiy day’s 
delay, at this season of the year, narrow's our line of defence, and consequently 
strengthens it; and when the winter shall have set in, no nuinl>cr, however for- 
midable, can venture to attack it; and the increase of the enemy’s numbers 
at that period will only add to their distress, and increase the difficulties of 
their retreat.” 

The allied army, though requiring to be constantly on the alert, felt per- 
fectly secure, and was remarkably comfortable. The strength of the defences, 
the abased condition of the enemy, the personal bearing of Lord Wellington, the 
incollection of past victories, and the consciousness of a steady bravery and a 
etnbbom will, conspired to give confidence of triumph. The troops, though so 
vuioiis in character and of such different nations, British, German, Portagnese, 
and Spanish, were entirely harmonious. The chiefs and general oflicers merged 
aD feelings in coorteons cordiality and in a common zeal. Duty was light; 
health and snstenanoe abounded; and the general tone of circnmatances imparted 
moat of the enjqymenta of barrack-life witbont any af ita dnllness, and nearly all 
the exhilaration of the field without any of ita privationa or fatigue. “ Sports 
and amoaenienta,** says Lord Londonderry, “ want on as if we had been, not at 
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the seat of whTi bat in England. Officers of all ronksi and in every department) 
from the Commander-in-chief down to the regimental subaltemy occasionally 
enjoyed the field-sports of hunting, shooting, and fishing. The men, too, had 
their pastimes, when not employed on duty. In a word, seldom has an arm^ 
occupying ground in the face of its enemy, enjoyed so many hours of relaxation, 
or contrived to unite so completely the pleasures of country life with the serious 
business of war.” The officers, indeed, were incomparably better e(|nipped for 
the battle-field than for the drawing-room or the saloon; but they did not, on 
that account, permit their social enjoyments to be abridged. One of their most 
hilarious affairs within the Lines was a grand feast at Matra, on occasion of in- 
vesting Marslial Ueresford with the order of the Bath ; and Lord Wellington, 
replying to some preparatory query respecting it from the admiral of the Tagus 
fleet, said, — “ We shall all appear in our best attire, but I fear that, with many, 
bud is the best; and we shall be highi}' flattered by your company, and that of 
the captains of the fleet, whether in full or in fh>ck uniforms.”* 

The general population within the Lines, too, were remarkably contented. 
They, of course, suffered agitation for a time, and inconvenience permanently, 
from the influx of the allied army«and the blockade by the French; but they 
almost forgot these amid terrible fear that Lord Wellington would retire to his 
ships, and abandon Lisbon to the French, — itisomuch that most persons of sub- 
stance, including nearly all the merchants, had prepared to take flight, some for 
Brazil, and others for Britain; and when they saw how firmly he held the Lines, 
how grandly he overawed tlie enemy, how warmly he inspired liis army with 
ha]ipines8 for the present and high hope for the future, they speedily lost all 
alai'm, all despondency, all sense of annoyance, and passed into a rivalry of en- 
thusiasm to applaud the protecting army, to witness its parades, and even to 
make tri])s uj) the Tagus to Alhandra, to see there tlie confronting forces of 
allies and the French. 

The fugitives from the country, indeed, and also the poorer classes in Lisbon, 
were for some time in great distress. Provisions were dear, money was scarce, 
house-accommodation was scanty, and the weather was severe; so that starvation, 
disease, and death became rife. But strenuous exertions were made by'liw 
government, by the wealthy citizens, and by the military and naval offioers to 
bring relief; and were speedily, though variously, successful. Multitudfl ctf 
fugitives were hutted in the open tracts between Lisbon and the Lines; mtdti- 
torios were sent across the Tagus, to find comfortable retreats in the southern 
parts of the kingdom; and many wore sent back, by way of the coast, undw 
proteotiim of the allied arms, to reoccupy their own homes in the tracts on the 
Mondego which had been rocororod from the French. And for all the rest of 

* T«ro othen of Lord WeUlngtoa*smnorali had previously risen to knighthood, Sir J. SheihniDke 
and Sir Brest S|pencer, and one to s hsieiietvy, Sir Supleton Cotton. 
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the popalation earnest measures were adopted to obtain the fullest possible 
supply of provisions. "There was neither danger nor dread of famine. That 
countiy from which the capital receives all its garden produce was within the 
British lines. On the other side the river, Alemtcjo and Algarve were free 
from the enemy; and the latter fertile province, with that part of the former 
which is considered as the granary of the south of Portugal, was perfectly secure 
from them, unless tlie subjugation of the kingdom were effected. The Barbaty 
coast was close at hand; ships from America and Kngland were daily arriving: 
and the au]iply of wheat w'as soon fully equal to the consumption of the army 
and of the increased population.** 

Liord Wellington, notwithstanding all his other cares, acted a leading ]>art 
in obtaining these supjdies, — tasking his ingenuity to discover sources, and exert- 
ing his influence to niultijily and instigate agents. Nor did he think only of 
filling the markets of Lisbon till tiie enemy should retreat; but he thought also 
of replacing all the vast quantity of food throughout the kingdom, or at least of 
essential food, which the invasion had dcstro3*ed. He noted, w itli intense anxiet> , 
w'hat multitudes of the Portuguese had been suddenly reduced to beggary, with- 
out prospect of sustenance for many nioiiths to come, even though the French 
should be very soon expelled from the country; and he earnestly sought, by the 
threefold metans of a plentiful iin|)ortation of grain, a ])n)]iosal for a contribution 
from every man in his arm^', and an appeal tlirough the British government to 
the liberality of the British ]ieo]>1c, to rescue thesi* multitudes from inanition and 
the grave. " If the result of the campaign,** wrote he to the British Secretary 
of State, ** should be to oblige the enemy to wdtlulraw frr>m Portugal, it is much 
to be apprehended that the greatest distress will be felt in those districts tlu^ugh 
which the enem3'*s troops have passed, which there arc no means whatever in this 
countiy of relieving. U])on former occasions the wealthy inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and of I^ondon in particular, have stc]>ped forward to assist and relieve the 
distresses of foreign nations, whether sufiering under calamities inflicted by Provi- 
dence, or by a cruel and jrawerfol enem}'. This nation has received the benefit of 
the charitable disposition of His Majesty’s subjects, and there never wa<i a case 
iai Irbich their assistance was required in a greater degree, whether the sufferings 
of the people, or their fidelity to the cause they have es])ousod, and their attach- 
ment to His Majesty's subiects, be considered. 1 declare that I have acamly 
kaown an instance in which any fierson in Portugal, e\en of the lowest order, 
has had communication with the enemy inconsistent with his duty to his ofihr 
sovereign, or with the orders he hod received. I would, therefore, beg leave to 
fecommend the'unfortnnate portion of the inhabitants who have sufibred from 
the enemy’s invasion, to your Lordship’s protection^ and 1 request you to consider 
of the mode of recommending them to the benevolent disposition of His Majesty’s 
snljects, at the moment, which I hope may not be for distant, that ihe enemy 
jfiay be under the necessity of evacuating the country.” 
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So noble a general^ so diunterested, so htunane, and withal so lifcaljr to 
the deliverance of Fortugaly ought surely to have enjoyed the co i*^ p^ fuppoivt of the 
local government. But though he enjoyed it before, when he had much leas 
upon it and incomparably less need of it, he did not enjoy it now. The pers^pK 
temper of the dominant party in the Regency, which we noticed in our tviqBBty- 
eighth chapter as among the chief difficulties of the campaign of 1810, incwased 
in virulence with tlie increase of the campaign’s business, and became almost 
mad with mischief when the allied army passed within the Lines. Lord Wel- 
lington interfei'ed with nothing political, except in so far as it affected his mill- 
taiy operations; so that he afforded no pretext for debate upon any of his plans. 
He also had full power, by deed of the Prince Regent, and by concurrence of 
the Regency, to exact from the administration a ready adoption of any temporary 
measures which he might deem requisite to the success of his operations; and he 
liad taken the ])rccaution, before the commencement of the campaign, to obtain 
tlie Regency's luniial approbation of his plans and his measures, in as fiur os these 
could then he de\ised, and almost exactly ns they came to be executed; so that 
he had the fullest reason to expect not onl^ a harmonious but a very hearty co- 
operation. The Souza faction, nevertheless, turned everything they could 
against him. They impugned his plans, denounced his operations, thwarted his 
measures, counterw’orked his authority, and did various things to diminish his 
military strength; ^et, in no case avowing hostility to him, or doing anything 
openly against him, — but only, in all coses, setting up their own wisdom as 
hiiperior to his, and claiming to be Iciuiers in the war, or inventors of its opera- 
tions, quite as much as he, — ^}ct always taking care to oppose only what was 
disagreeable to the mob, and to perform on]\ w'hat was pleasing to them,— and 
therefore doing iiiinieasurably more injury than if they had declared themselves 
Buonapartists, or walked directly over to the camp of Massena. 

Thes(* infatuated gentlemen, in particular, called for resistance 4o the French 
along the frontier, disapproved of the retreat of the allied army to the Lines, 
discouraged the flight of the population before the invaders, withheld their M 
from the removing or destroying of substance whicli could be made availahlnfliM? 
the support of the invading arm^’^, refused to levy taxes for assisting to dnllifr 
the augmented exjionscs of the war, would not enforce the laws for callilig Ql|t 
the maximum military strength of the kingdom, gave countenance indirectly yft 
efficiently, to multitudinous desertion firom the ranks of the Portuguese 
H^nts, concocted many petty plans of military operation to supplement or 
snpenede the gigantic system of Lord Wellington, and womed him from day to 
day i^ith reasonings and expostulations and protests to have these {dans cangto^ 
into execution. If he was not exacerbated at their conduct — ^waa not at length 
sent adrift by them from the powerful anchorage of his habitual good temper- 
lie was at least comjielled to assume the appearance of being so, in the iatfam 

4 a 
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hope of either making them ashamed or reducing them to silence. " If/* said 
he, " we are to go on as we have hitherto, if Great Britain is to give largo sub- 
sidies, and to expend large sums in support of a cause in which those most in- 
terested sit by and take no part, and tliose at the head of the Government, with 
laws and power to force the people to exertion in tlie critical circumstances in 
which the countiy is placed, are aware of the evil, but neglect their duty, and 
omit to put the laws into execution, 1 must believe their professions to be false, 
that they look to a little dirty popularity instead of to save their country, that 
they are unfaithful servants to their master, and jairsuus in w'hom his allies can 
place no confidence.’* Again : — The Government are not aw'are of the diflB- 
culties of my situation, or of the orders of the Go>eniment, or of tlie King’s 
wishes or intentions; and they give me more* trouble in writing letters upon 
their nonsense, and lose more of my time, than can be conceived. 1 am responsi- 
ble, and they are not, for tlic success of our oj>erations; and if they will not do 
what I advise them, 1 shall only place their refusal or omission u))on the records 
of tlie Goveriiinent in jiistifiGation of myself.** 

One instance of these men’s folly, which may be given us a specimen, had 
reference to the protecting of the left bank of the Tagus. Lord 'Wellington 
simply took tlie precaution, when ordering the flight of tlie inhabitants of Ihiira 
and Kstremadura v^ithin range of tlie mvasion, to oidei also the removal of all 
boats which were 111 any ha/.ard of falling into the hands of the Fi'otich; and 
believing that, by that means aluiie, the left bunk of the Tagus, so long as no 
hostile force approached from the south, would be reiideivd perieetl^ secure, he 
intended it to be kept free from the excitement of any iiiilitur^ ]irepuration, in 
order that it might enjoy composure to send steady sujiphes of ))ruv isioiis to the 
capital. But the Regency first were so remiss or refractory in executing the 
order as to let a large number of boats pass into the enemy’s jiossession at 
Santarem, and next passed into such alarm ivspcctiiig the left bank of the Tagus 
as to insist on its being provided with sufficient strength to resist invasion. Lord 
Wellington believed that, notwithstanding the capture of the boats, tlie Frencli 
would nritlier be able nor inclined to send across greater imnilierH than men* 
foraging parties, who would be sufficiently resisted by the Britisli gun-bouts on 
riia river and by the native mdcly-armed ordenaiiva. But the Regency, of tlieir 
own authority, planned a series of ambuscades along the margin of the river, 
sent several hundred new stand of arms and tlii'cc ))ieces of artiliciy to the 
ordenan9a, and induced the governor of betuval, at tlie head of all his garrison, 
to make a flourishing march as fur as to Salvaterra. The result was consterna- 
tion throughout a great extent of country, the stoppage of the supplies of provi- 
aionB to Lisbon, and tlie attracting of the attention of the French army to such a 
degree that there was risk of Uieir sending over a detachment to seize Setuval 
bdRm it could be succoured. Lord Wellington, though strongly rriuctant to 
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spare men from the Lines, felt obliged to detach General Fane wiUi a brigade 
of Portuguese cavalry and a battalion of Portuguese light infantry, to the kft 
bank of the Tagus, for the double purpose of terminating the Regency’s folly 
there and of watching the enemy. And the very condition of these troops ifas 
a memento of tlie reigning perversity, eliciting some remark trom Fane, which 

prompted the following unusually sharp shot from Wellington’s indignation, 

“ I wish I had it in my power to give you well-clothed troops, or to hang those 
who ought to have given them their clothing. You must make the best of them, 
and 1 shall give you full credit for everything you do.** 

The perverse Regents, of course, endeavoured to make the public believe 
that wliatever was inconvenient or disagreeable or apparently wrong in the 
defensive measures of the war sprang solely from Lord Wellington, either per- 
sonally or as the representative of the British authority. They even went so 
far as to attempt to fix upon him the odium of misdeeds which, besides being 
entirely their own, were entirely political. They had, in September, just before 
the battle of Busaco, so far overdone their passion for popularity as to make 
secret seizure of many citizens, under pretence of political disaffection, and to 
consign them summarily to imprisonment or exile; and, finding, to their dismay, 
that this infamous procedure, instead of eliciting peals of applause, provoked 
long and lasting hisses of indignation* they were so base as, about the time of 
his passing within the Lines, to circulate specious rumours ascribing it all to his 
advice. He was e\cr slow to vindicate himself on any subject, and ever nice 
about both the style and the medium of a vindication; but, on this occasion, he 
felt almost tempted to publish a piece of correspondence which would have 
crushed his revilers to the dust, yet contented himself with writing as follows to 
the British Secretaiy of State: — 

** The first I heard of the arrest of the persons in question was from public 
report and from the Portuguese newspapers. The Secretary of the Regency 
afterwards sent me a paper upon the subject, to which I wrote an answer ex- 
pressing my disapprobation of the measure. I am decidedly of opinion that the 
Portuguese government had no reason for arresting these individuals, excepting 
a desire to gratify the populace by an art of rigour against those supposed to 
be well-wishers and partisans of the French. It is impossible for me to say 
whether th^ are so or not; but I am veiy certain that they had it not in tiieir 
power to do any mischief, and that their sudden arrest and transportation fiw 
crimes not stated, were calculated to mndi injury at the time, by creating 
general suspicion and mistrust. I am afraid that the Portuguese government, 
after they had carried this measure into execution and had found that com- 
miseration for the sufferings of individuals had excited the disapprobatioii of 
many persons in Lisbon of the whole proceedings, gave their sanction to tlm 
reports which were circulated by their friends, that it had been adopted ait the 
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■uggestion of the British authorities, although they had adopted it not only 
without consolthig any of us, but had persevered in canying it into eatecution, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of His Majesty's Minister and of the Admiral, 
and they knew that I disapproved of it entirely.** 

But by far the most injurious instance of the Regency's perversity was the 
preventing of the removal of the means of subsistence from within reach of the 
enemy. This was done, not only in a general way throughout the kingdom, 
but in a particular way over the tract immediately in front of the Lines. A 
special commission had been appointed to superintend the sweeping of that tract; 
but it was restrained by the perverse Regents from proceeding to do its duty till 
the enemy was almost on the spot. Not another tract was nearly so important, 
both on account of its contiguity to the Lines, and because it abounded in cattle 
and com, and was singularly rich in facilities of transit. Yet almost all its 
provisions, almost all its domestic appliances, and even some of its boats were 
left entirely to the uses of the enemy. The Regency acted toward it exactly as 
if they meant to support the French, and to jirevcnt them from being harassed, 
or even from being incommoded. ** The Government,” said Lord Wellington, 
on the 16th of October, ** may congratulate themselves r|>on this notable bt - 
rangement. They would not adopt in time any one measure to remove what 
might be useful or necessaiy to the enemy. The} neglected their peculiar busi- 
ness to occupy themselves with w’hat did not concern them ; and there is nut an 
amngement of any description which depended on them, or their officers, which 
has not failed. At this moment, the enemy are li\ ing upon grain found close to 
the Lines; and they grind it into flour with the mills in our sight, which tlie 
Government were repeatedly pressed to order the people to render useless, and 
which could have been rendered useless ouly hy taking away the sails.” Had 
the Regent^ done their duty in sweeping tlie country — had they done what they 
themseKes had agreed to do, and what they possessed perfect facility to do — 
Maaiena could not have remained many days before the Lines, and would have 
letreased amid famine and disaster. Lord Wellington, when thinking of the 
possible effect of their conduct in practically provisioning the enemy, fdt not only 
annoyed but mtensely grie\'ed. ** It is heart-breaking,” said he, to contem- 
plate the chance of friluiv from snch obstinacy and folly.” 

Ifaasena's army, nevertheless, even in the earliest days of their encampment 
in front of the Linea, were veiy far from being well subsisted. They were so 
dpealy aiiiToiinded and so intently watched by the militia and the ordenan9a 
that no Ibod, even near at hand, Oodd be obtained without an efibrt. Ontpoals 
wen needed from the veiy first fi>r ibieging; and strong cavaliy patroles soon 
reqnured to commend all the vicinity of the Tagus np to the influx of the Zeeen^ 
and elae a division of infimtiy to fiiU baek toward Thomar, in order to prevent 
dm exhattrtion of supplies. Yet the troops got no bread, tio ddieaciea, seldom 
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anjrthing but meat, flour, and a acanty modicum of coarse vegetaUea. 
they soon lost heart — soon were driven by bad fiu^ dismal weather, 
BCOommodatioD, military inactivity, a sense of humiliation, and a fear of ap|floaoh» 
ing disaster to murmur and repine; insomuch that, in the way of m 

ruflian remedy for their wretchedness, they partly took and partly were allowed 
an ample license for the exercise of their habi^ial rapacity. " They had been 
so long accustomed to this,” says Southey, that they proceeded in their re- 
seart'hes for booty of every kind upon a regular 83rstem. They were provided 
with tools for the work of pillage; and every piece of furniture in which places 
of concealment could be constructed they broke open from behind, so that no 
valuables could be hidden from them by any contrivance of that kind. Having 
satisfied themselves that nothing was secreted above ground, they proceeded to 
examine whether there was any new masonry, or if any part of tlie cellar or 
ground-floor had been disturbed. If it appeared uneven, they dug there. 
Where there was no such indication, they poured water, and if it were absorbed 
in one place faster than another, there they broke the earth. There were men 
who at the first glance could pronounce \rhether any thing had been buried 
beneath the soil; and when they probed with an iron rod, or, in default of it, 
with sword or bayonet, it was found that they were seldom mistaken in tlieir 
judgment. The habit of living by prey called forth, as in beasts, a faculty of 
discovering it.” 

Several hundreds of tlie French troops deserted to the British lines. StiU 
greater numbers set up a life of independence, as roaming freebooters, in the 
tracts immediately beyond the range of the foragers, lliese desperadoes formed 
an organization of their own, under officers and a general, and called themselves 
the eleventh corps. They became so strong as to number about sixteen hundred 
men, and so audacious as to assail Massena’s patroles and foraging parties. Two 
pow erfiil detachments were sent from the camp to subdue them, but were not 
successful till after an obstinate struggle. The leaders of the bandit corps were 
judicially shot, but the rest of the men were allowed to return to their duty, — 
and, in fact, except fer having deserted, differed nothing in character from the 
majority fd* tlie troops. The whole French camp in front of the Lines bore fer 
more appearances of a robber horde than of a civilized army. Forage and 
food, skins of wine, church vestments, clothes, books, guitars, and all the baUuer 
articles of spoil were heaped together in their huta, with the boards and doors of 
demolished houses. Many of the men, amid this debasing service, exhibited still 
the traito of the French character, fitting up their huta with gaudy hangingi^ 
tom from the palaces or churches, sometimes with no little regard to oemftrl^ 
and alwaya with a display of gaiety only to be found in Frenchmen.” 

But the camp, aa seen firom salient points of the British lines, looked 
It lay silent and sad, amid incessant fog and rain, as if all its sheen were tazw 
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nidied and all its glory gone. Not a sonnd from it or a stir within it, after the 
first few days, indicated any intention of ferthcr hostility. Massena, after hav- 
ing satisfied himself that any attempt against the Lines was hopeless, lay steadily 
prostrate like a child in the sullens, or perhaps calmly patient like a strong 
man ** biding his time.” The state of his army’s health combined with the 
circumstances of his situation to enforce inactivity. About four thousand were 
in hospital; multitudes more were sick; and nearly all were out of condition for 
any such steady, regular, dashing exertion as would have been needed in even 
a small brush with the powerfully fortified victors of Busaco. The self-restraint 
of Lord Wellington in fiirbearing to assail that camp must have been wonder- 
fill. A moment’s reflection on it cannot but discover to every well-informed 
man how enormously broad and nicely delicate vrorc the principles of his jM>licy. 

Yet Massena was making all the preparations Inch he possibly could for 
future action. He sent away General Foy, with an escort of four hundred in- 
fiintiy and two hundred cavaliy', to I'cport his situation to Buonaparte, and to 
solicit reinforcements. He formed lar^ magazines of provisions at Santarem, 
and sent thither his military stores, his hospitals, and a great part of his baggage, 
with the view of improving the circumstances and })rosi;)ects of his army by 
making a sudden retreat to that place. And he s]H>culated largely on trans- 
ferring his operations to the left bank of the Tagus, or on mustering a grand 
effort to turn the flank of the Lines with the aid of the river; and for this }>ur- 
pose he constructed a bridge at Punhete near the mouth of the Zezert^, built 
boats with wheels to suit them for removal from place to place by land, and 
formed rafts and collected other materials of transport at Santarem and at a 
creek in the Tagus below the influx of the Zezere. But he made veiy slow 
progress; and also was so smartly checked over all his rear by the Portuguese 
militia, so keenly watched on the river by the British marines, so steadily 
counterworked on the opposite bank by Fane, and so minutely overlooked by 
observation, by means of deserters, and in other ways from the Lines, that he 
was never able to act with vigour, or to acquire any considerable ground for hope. 
His messenger to Buonaparte, too, made critical escapes from both the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish partisan troops; and would not have succeeded in cany- 
ing Ms despatches to Ciudad Rodrigo, or to France, if he had not been an officer 
of rare courage and address. 
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MAHOPNA’H H1<TR1 AI to HANTARFM, AWU OOIHO IHTO rOBinOir THSRt,— lord WLLLIRGTOM's PDR81TIT 
or HIM— mil OEMOMBTRATIIIN8 AOAIRBT SANTARRM— IIIK OOINO INTO CAHTORMRim, WITH HKAD- 
QIJ\RIERB AT CARrAEO— HIH FORTIFYIRO OP ALMADA — UlS RkLATlVL CORDITIOR, HARTIALLT AED 
1‘OIITICAI II, AT THE CLOAK OF 1S10 

The site of tlic city of Saiitarem is a lofty hill, which risea ahraptly from the 
Taurus, and extends about three miles to the north-east. This, besides being 
naturally a strong military position, derives considerable artificial strength from 
the walls and alignment of the city. A range of lower eminences extends along 
the south-west side of it, masking the main position, and furnishing excellent 
ground for outposts. The Kio Mayor, a sluggish outspread stream, joined here 
by several small dull tributaries, creeps athwart low flat spongy ground, near the 
skirts of these outer eminences to within a mile of the Tagus, and then, making 
a sudden bend, flows about eight or ten miles, nearly parallel with that river to 
an eventual junction with it, through a vast expanse of rich open alluvial land, 
callerl the ])lain of Santarem. All this plain is traversed, up the right bank of 
the liio Mayor, by the royal road from Lisbon ; and the upper margin of it, 
adjacent to the Santareui hills, is traversed, across the river, by a raised cause- 
way, eight hundred \ ards in length, ealled the Ponte Seca. *<By this alone 
•santarem can l)c approached; as on one side of the Ponta Seca is a deep wet 
marsh, (juitc impassable; and on the other, which extends to the Tagus, it is 
covered with reeds and sedges and deep water-cuts, so as to make the passage of 
it • \tromely difficult for either horse or foot, and impractical for guns.” 

Such is the place to which Massena proposed to retire, ns preferable to his 
position in front of the Lines. Ho had seen it when on his advance-march, and 
had formed a justly high estimate of its militaiy strength. He knew too that, 
with great ease, almost from the moment of entering, he could maintain perfect 
command over the Ponte Seca, by means of an abattis across its upper end, and 
of a strong battery upon one of the adjacent eminences. Lord WeUingtoii him- 
self, from a much better knowledge of Santarem than Massena's, pronounced it 
the strongest military position in Portugal. Nor was it more advantageous ftr 
the front which it presented to the allied army than for its rear commniucstim 
with sources of sustenance and with spheres of operation. Massena might uaa It 
in any way he pleased, either for making a determined stand in Portugd or frr 
eovering a retreat into Spain,— either for resuming the ofiensive direct towaidl 
Lisbon, or for operating flankwise through the Alemtejo or backward ngunil 
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Oporto ; and in any case, he could distribute his anny northward to Thomar, 
northeastward to the Zezere, and northwestward to Leiria, and obtain within 
these limits larger quantities of food than in any other commendable district 
north of the Tagus. 

His withdrawal from the position before the Lines was an operation of much 
delicacy. The preparations for it required to be kept profoundly secret from 
the militia and tlie ordenan 9 a, who promptly conveyed to Lord Wellington, by 
a chun of communication round both flanks, whatever intelligence they could 
obtain. The march was likely to suffer much obstruction from the state of the 
weather and of the roads ; so that it required to be facilitated by the utmost 
possible power of pre^arrangement. The rear-guards of the two corps nearest 
the Lines were exposed to overwhelming pursuit by the allies ; and therefore 
needed to begin their march suddenly and in silence. Even the whole of 
Junot*s corps was in much danger, both because it was all immediately over- 
looked by the Monteagra^a, and because it required to traierse a narrow 
strong defile at Alemquer. Multitudes of the troops, too, notwitlistaiiding the 
previous removal of all ** the sick *' to Santarem, continued to he too feeble to 
endure either the embroilment of fighting or the fatigue of farced marching. 

Massena, howeser, managed the whole aflair with admirable generalship. 
He first sent out tlic great body of his cas air} , to break into scouring detach- 
ments, to drive ail the militia and the ordeiianya to a distance, even as far a& to 
Pombal. He next pushed the corps of Key northward to Thomar, to spread 
itaelf thence in a line of positions extending on the one side to the Zezere, and on 
the other beyond Oiu%m. And he next concerted a silent simultaneous depai^ 
ture of the corps of Junot and the corps of Rcgnier, each to march in one com- 
pact column, the former by Alcoentre upon Alcanhete and Torres Novas, SuhI 
the latter by Cartaxo upon Santarem. Everything was ready fur this last move 
on the 14th of November. The air was filled with such thick fog as to prerent 
observation firom Lord Wellington's oiitposU. Junot's rear-guard, tlie most im- 
perilled division in the army, decamped at dusk on the 14tli, proceeded on its 
way during the night, and passed the defile of Alemquer next morning without 
molestation. 

Lord Wellington did not discover till some hours after daybreak on tlie 15 th 
Awt the Flench were away. Nor was he then disposed to imitate his old com- 
peer Cuesta by pasung instantaneously from vigilant defence to headlong 
parsBty fimn calculating caution to reckless impetuosity. He had received in- 
tslligsnoe only on the preceding day that boats were ccdlecting at Santarem, and 
that Frendh leiiifocoenieats were on the marph from Ciudad Rodrigo; he knew 
alio^ fium the fomts and mameuvres of the advance into the valley of the Mon- 
dsgp^ l»w cunning a strategist Massena was ; he might imperil everything^ hat 
gidn little or nothing by suddenly evacuating the Lines, to any frutber 
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extent than the two divisions immediately in the rear of Junot’s and Begnwi's 
positions ; and therefore, ordering these divisions, Crauiurd’s and Hill's, to pro- 
ceed instantly in cautious pursuit, he paused to listen and reflect, to reemte 
intelligence and weigh considerations, before resolving to commit himself to aik^ 
broader course of action. ** It was not even clear,” as Sherer well remarks, 
“ that this retrograde movement of Massena might not be a wily manceuviw to 
put Wellington’s jealousy for the Lines asleep, while, by a rapid and forced 
march to Torres Vedras, he poured the main strength of his army, upon the 
right of the Lines, and set his all upon that desperate cast. It was certainly 
not probable that a general whose hopes and calculations had been so grievously 
disappointed and deceived by the result of the action at Bnsaco, would (‘ommit 
so rash an act. But it was possible. And in the conduct of this memorable 
campaign, Wellington left nothing indolently to Providence, but that for which 
no human wdsdoin or foresight could )>rovide. Well it were for all those who 
hold the doctrine of n particular Providence, if they did, nevertheless, at all times 
so earnestly and severely labour as if all depended upon themselves.” 

Lord Wellington soon followed the two pursuing divisions with his cavalry, 
and at the same time requested Admiral Berkeley to send all the boats of the fleet 
up the Tagus, to enable the troops to cross raj>idly to the left bank, if Massena's 
movement should jirove to be directed against the Al(>mtejo. Early on tlie 16th, 
the French corps wei’e ascertained to be marching in two compact columns, — ^the 
left one jiast Alcoentre, in the direction of Alcnnhete ; and it was thence infcTred 
that they were bent on some design which concerned the whole of Massena's 
army, but probably had no tliought of mo\ing round toward Torres Vedras. 
The towns, villages, and even single bouses on both lines of retreat bore hideous 
nudrks of malicious demolition, — injured in every way which the French could 
possibly have bad time and means for doing, — rendered almost useless for afford- 
ing any protection from the w’eatlier, and therefore sendng as indications that 
the invaders had no hope of being able to return. About four hundred strag- 
glers were captured, a few of them audacious marauders, the rest sick or starving 
Avretches who could not sustain the fatigue of marching, but all either unable or 
unwilling to give any information. Lord Wellington now concluded that, what- 
ever might be Massena’s intentions, it would be important to strike a blow at his 
rear while he was in motion or before his mnforcemonts should arrive ; and 
therefore, arranging to leave only two diAnsions of his regular troops within the 
Lines, to ]>rotect the part between the jioss of Runna and the sea, he sent orders 
tn all the rest to join him in the pursuit. 

On the 17th, Lord Wellington received intelligence from General Fane, then 
in the Aricinity of Chamusca on the left bank of the Tagus, that a laige body of 
the enemy had marched from Santarero toward Golegad, and that there were 
appearances of an intention to occupy Santaxem only temporarily as a atrang 
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reit««poBt, and to draw off the whole army toward Spain. This intelligence was 
oonfirmed hy the seemingly high militaiy wisdom of the supposed movement. 
^ By a rstraat into Spain,” says Lord Wellington, the French would first have 
been able to provide their army with plenty of fi)od during the winter; secondly, 
they would have been able to put them into good and quiet cantonments; thirdly, 
they would have been able to provide their immorotts sick with surgeons, medi- 
ciaes, the whole of which they had lost; fourthly, th^ would have been able 
to clothe and re-equip their troops with shoes, &c., which they required; fifUiiy, 
tliey must have been perfectly aware that even should they be of insufficient 
Btneiigth to hope to make any impression upon the position of the allies in Portu- 
gal, they would experience no difficulty in regaining the position of Santarein 
from the frontier; and sixthly, they must have been aware that, as long as tliey 
remained in the country, its cultivation would be impeded, and that by remain- 
ing they cut up by tlio roots the resources which were to enable them to attack 
the aUies upon a future occasion.” Thinking it probable, therefore, tliat Massena 
was retreating in full force toward Spain, His Lordship immediately adoptcrl 
measures to press vigorously on his rear, and at the same time sent across the 
Tagus at Villada, in Admiral Berkeley's boats, General Hill's div ision and a 
regiment of dragoons to be ready, in case of need, either to succour Abrantes oi 
to annoy the head of the French march. 

There was an incessant heavy fall of rain during all the movement firom the 
Liuea to Santarem. This was harassing to botli the retreating army and the 
parsning one; but the French were much less retarded by it than the allies, 
both becanae they were foremost on the road, and because they enjoyed the 
benefits of leisurely pre-arrangement. It nasisted the French, likewise^ in so 
filliog the rivulets and saturating the marshes around Santarem as materially to 
str engt h en their new position. They U ok post, throughout the whole extent of 
their force, and were almost quite secure, before the allies could approach. 
Begniei's corps wras in and bohind Santarem. Junot's corps was in a rugged 
tract, midway between Santarem and Ourem, with its right at Alconheto, its 
oentn at Pernes, and its left at Torres Novas. Maaaena's head-quarters also 
wero at Torres Novas. And Loiaon's division of'N^'s corps was at Golegao, 
to watch the Tagus, and to maintain the communication between Santarem and 
Pnnhete. Thus did the whole axmy lie within a triangular space, which diverged 
like a fiui fieom the powerful point of Santarem,— one side of the triangle being 
far med by the Tagus, and the other by the marshes of the Bio Mayor. 

On the 18 th, Lord Wellington’s cavalry and tua advaaoed-gniiid arrived at 
Sontaiem, bat nw it to be quite nnuapnaaf ble any attack which they could 
makev Naxt day, a oonaidaiable part of tbe infantry arrived,— yet in a cripple<l 
atate^ in eanaeqneaca ef the delay of a brigade of guna; and thmi Hia Loi^ip 
aadiied a gooend atladk,aBd was actually leading it on, when he diaoovered fee 
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absence of the gims, and counterordered tile troops to their bivoMC. Ifofti 
writers say that the object of this attack was to dislodge the ibrce frota Sanlaveili^ 
under the belief that it was a mere rear-guard; but Lord Wellington Umttlf 
states it as follows, To cross Rio Mayor river at difterent points, and 
the enemy's outposts upon it, to enablo us to reconnoitre more closely the posi- 
tion of Santarem, and see whether it si as practicable to attack the post, and 
what the enemy’s real object was in maintaining himself tboro.” He cleaify, 
therefore, had not yet peneti*ated Massena’s intentions, and was. still in doubt 
respecting the surmised retreat to Spain. 

On the morning of the 20th, when his force was in better condition, he re- 
newed his dispositions of the 19th. General Hay’s brigade of the 5th division, 
with General Pack’s Portuguese brigade,” says Leith Hay, <‘were ordered to 
ford the Bio Mayor above the town, turn the enemy’s right, drive in his posts, 
and advance until established on tlie heights, there to await for subsequent 
orders. The first division, under Sir Brent Spencer, and two brigades of tlie 
fifth, commanded by General Leith, were to proceed in columns along the 
causeway, until across the river ; then to quit the road, leap the wall to its left, 
and having formed on the plain, inarch direct to the enemy. The light division 
to force across the Bio Mayor, near to its junction with the Tagus, and, with a 
brigade of light cavalry, manoeuvre on the enemy’s left flank. Before day4>reak 
we marched to carry into execution these movements. It had rained constantly 
during tlie night ; the roads were deep to a degree. As the divisions approached 
the high ground on the right bank of the Bio Mayor, the weather improved, the 
rain ceased to be violent ; the troops halted on the eminence domineering the 
western extremity of the causeway, from whence every preparation for defence 
made by the enemy was clearly discernible. The demonstrations mods hy the 
allies alarmed General Begnicr, notwithstanding his previously established oon- 
Hdeiioe in the strength of his position. The troops under Generala Hay and 
I'ack appeared marching to carry into execution what he most dreaded, an 
attack on his right flank. In ignoranre as to the means possessed by these 
officers of crossing the Rio Mayor, he was unaware of the seenri^ afforded ly the 
accidental flooding of the river, which, against a corps unprovided with pontoona 
or apparatus for constructing a bridge, presented a sufficient obstacle. The 
force in his immediate front, apparently on the eve of debouching to cany this 
bridge, had a formidable appearance ; while the light division defiled along tli0 
bank of the Tagus. General Glanael’s division of Jnnot's corps, the neaaeit 
fentry with whom he could eomrounieate, was four leagues distant. Undar all 
these eireumatances, General Regnier prepared for retreat. The rick, tha 
vmunded, and the equipagee were sent to Golegad ; he at the same time de* 
spstehed information to the Duke of Alnrantes, and the Generalpin^lHe^ ea tariw 
critical nature of his situation. The first and fifth divisions of tiie aUied ennj, 
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croK^ning t^e heights tis above stat^, moaJiled in'ttnxiofiS'Biu^riBe,'e]dpeoting 
eveiy nomeiit to hear the troops to their left engaged. The enbmy appeared 
equally intent in watching the progress of events. But nothing was destined 
to result from what had eveiy semblanre of being tlie immediate prelude to a 
veiy serious contest. The causeway could not have been forced without great 
loss, nor was it possible for Lord Wellington to ascertain so immediately the 
exact position of the remainder of the French army as to Judge how far it was 
practicable to dislodge Regnier’s corps by dank movements alone. Conjecture 
was, however, at an end, upon the abandonment of all intention to attack being 
communicated.** 

Lord Wellington continued for two days more to project assaults on Reg- 
nicr’s right flank. But he then became convinced, by a collision of part of Junot’s 
corps with his picquets, by tclescojiic obMervation of liegnicr’s outposts, and by 
various jiieces of incidental information, that Massena’s whole army felt itsolf 
firmly secure, and w'as making n determined stanrl. “ The (piestion of attacking 
the enemy on Santarem,” says lie, “ was then w ell considcrc<l ; and the notion 
W'as relinquished, as the plan was impracticable at that moment, on account of 
the state of the roads and rivulets, as well as because it *vns obvious that the 
enemy had their whole army col]cK*ted in certainly the strongest position in 
Portugal. We could not succeed without immense loss; and we could not 
make the attempt at that tiiiu* vrithout incurring the risk of having some of our 
detachments insulated and cut oif from all communication with the others.’* 

His Lordship, however, resolved to continue hi the vicinity of Santarem for 
the threefold purpose of retaining the part of the countiy which had been 
evacuated by the French, of maintaining a vlmiigcr command over Alemtejo 
than could be maintained so tar south as the Lilies, and of being alw'ays at hand 
to annoy Masseiia, or contravene him, or fight him, or pursue him, in any way 
for which opportunity might arise. He therefore )>iit the main ])nrt of his army 
into cantonments at Valle, Cartaxo, Alcoentre, Alemqucr, and Villa Franca, 
with head-quarters at Cartaxo; and at the same time took precautions to guard 
Iiii position, and to block all the accesses to the south, with all the efficiency 
which Ills consummate military skill could invent. The causewayed egress from 
Santarem was cut off by mining the south end of the Ponte Seen, fortifying an 
emmenee which commanded it, and farming adjacent to it an entrenchment of 
aufficient capacity to contain a regiment. Any attempts which Regnier might 
defrisa to croBs the marshes in front of HanCafem, or on its flanks, were prevented 
hy posting Craufurd’s division of light infantry, together with a brigade of 
driahy, on the heights which overlocdeed the monhes. The front of the allied 
main position was ‘protected by a chain of posts estending from the kft of VdllP) 
along a range of hUlo, by Malhorquiza, to the Hio Mayor. The aecessea to the 
cetktntl part of the Lines from Junot^B and Key’s positions wore seeuxed^ and th<i 
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possibility of turning Lord Wellington’s left flank was pj^ventedi by strong 
posts of CRvaliy on the rooxls fl'om Femes and Alcanhete, and by an enttencliMl 
encampment of a division of infantiy at Alcoentre. All the immediate togfe** 
to the evacuated parts of the Lines were sU'engthencd; and all the wesmii 
parts of the Lines, between the pass of Runiiu and the sea, because they (^nld 
bo reached as soon by the French through Obidos and Vimiero as by the 
allies through Alemqucr and Sobral, continued to be occupied by the same force 
as when the whole allied army was within the Lines. 

lliirs corps, on the loft bank of the Tagus, though never needed fur the pur- 
pose for which it \ias originally sent across the ri\er, insoiniich that Lord 
Wellington w'as half-inclined fur some days to regai‘d the sending of it across 
as an error, yet served other pm*posps of higher value, and became for a time 
more vexing to Masseiia than even the main army. Its head-quarters were at 
Cfaamusca; and its main strength was disposed in chains of outposts along the 
Tagus, from below Santarem to the vicinity of Abrantes. It communicated 
readily with Lord Wellington by means of the gun-boats on the river; and it 
possessed the means of a facile retivat, by floating-bridges over the tributary 
streams, and by an ample ferrv over the Tagus at AJhandra, to its old position 
within the Lines. It proved itself so serviceable, and attracted so much of the 
enemy’s attention, and promised to make so prominent a figure in future opera- 
tions, that Lord Wellington soon began to regard it us u separate arm of his 
strength, similar to what it had been daring the demonstrations of the army of 
invasion on the frontier, and largely reinforced it. Its long cliaixi of posts inter- 
cepted all communication between Mobsena and Soult, so as to prevent any inch 
conduct on the part of a co-operating force from the south as might have enabled 
Massena to moke another and better attempt to penetrate the Lines. It likewise 
was of grand utility in covering the Alcmtojo. Lord Wellington, writing on the 
2fld of Febniaiy 1811, says, “Ever since the enemy took up the position of 
Santarcm, their attention has been principally devoted to dibcuver the means 
of passing the Tagus; and they view our corps on the left of the Tagus, which 
has been continued there, with the utmost jealousy. The general report in their 
army, when they retired from Sobral, was, and my opinion is, that they intended 
immediately to cross the Tagus, and establish tlieniselves in Alemtejo; from 
which they were prevented by the passage of General Hill over that river^ apd 
are still prevented by the position of his corps.” 

Even befl>re Massena’s retreat to Santarem, the whole of the left bank of 
the Tagus from Abrantes to the sea, but particularly the parts of it in the 
vicinily of Lisbon, had begun to occasion Lord Wellington much selicitude. 
Ho no longer viewed the safety of it as involving only a regular supply of pro- 
visiena to the capital, but regarded it as involving the very central objeoti and 
highest interests of the war. Hib change of opinion had reference to the rook 
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of Aliiiad*, downed by a little town of the same name, ncariy opposite Lisbon. 
This rock, with port of the Tagus and of Lisbon seen from h, is the snlject of 
one of onr illustrationB. It has a height of 280 feet above aea-level, and look^ to 
oven the most inexperienoed ^e, to command the anchorage. Lord WeUington, 
when concocting his stupendous scheme for the defence of Lisbon, felt anxions 
to know whether he would need to comprehend Almada within his plans, — 
whether he would need to construct very strong fortifications round it, in order 
that in the event of the French penetrating to it from Spanish Estremadura, or 
from any part of the left bank of tlie Tagus above Alhandra, they might be re- 
pelled from it as 6rmly as from the Lines. Admiral Berkelev, the commander 
of the Tagus fleet, seemed tlic fittest person to inform him ; and in an elaborate 
report on tlie subject, he gave a decided opinion, that Almada could not make 
any such play upon the water as w ould at all disturb tlie execution of the pro- 
posed scheme, even though it should reach the forlorn stage of the allied army 
retiring through the lines of embarkation to their ships. Tlence did Lord Wel- 
lington, during all the twelve months of his fortify ing operations for the defence 
of Lisbon, leave Almada untouched. 

But after the allied army had been some time within *he Lines, Admiral 
Berkeley suddenly discovered, or admitted, tliat he had been in error, and con- 
curred with other good judges in opinion that Almada, if it sliould be seized by 
the enemy, would be veiy perilous to both the fleet and the city. Lord Wel- 
lington was then in both a stultifled and an exciting predicament, — the more so 
as, on the one hand, he hod just been in collision on that very subject with his 
Souza antagonists, and, on the other, possessed slender means and no sure time 
for rairing the requisite fortifications. But he was not to be deterred by any 
apparent practical confession of error, or by any amount of practical difficulty of 
execution short of absolute impossibility, from ]>roniptly performing the duty 
which the emergency demanded. He instantly adopted measures to erect two 
chains of forts, tlie one immediately exterior to Almada, and the other across 
the entrance of the promontoiy, from Aldea G allego to Setuval. He likewise 
judged it to be of prime importance that, in the event of the enemy being able 
to penetrate in strength to the left bank of the Tagus, they should find neither 
subsistence nor plunder in the parts near Lisbon; and therefore he issued orders, 
amilar to those which he had issued in Beira, that all those parts should be 
deared, — that, in particular, all their stores of food and aU their riches should 
be forthwith removed to either Setuval or Lisbon. 

Hie Souza fimtion in the Regency might have been expected to be well 
pleased with llie order to fortify Alroeda, it being so exactly in harmony with 
their previous schemes and wriahes. But, in their usual pervenily, they de- 
nounced it as a grievance and a folly, and made it the subject of « long violent 
ateargf^p; insomuch as greatly to annoy Lord Wellington respecting it, even 
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during ^he busy penod nf his operations on the Rio Mayor. Tlie Patriandiy in 
particular, was so exacerbated by it, or by discuariou arising out of it, that **hK^ 
personally insulted Mr. Stuart, and vented his passion in the most indecent 
language against Lord Wellington.*^ Nor, of course, did the Regency 
due aid to the constructing of the fuitificationb. Lord Welhngtoo, writing to 
Mr. Stuart on the Slst of December, says, <<Thc woiks on the left o(|riie 
Tagus are not going on near so fast as they ought, for want of hands. Captain 
Goldfinch has lately had only two hundred men instead of four thousand. Jx 
IS curious that, notwithstanding the people are said to be starring, and we ere 
ready to give them work, and money and bread iti payment, the €h>venimeiit 
and their officers are unable to collect them for us. The French will be in 
Alcmtejo before those works will be prepared, and then there will be a fine 
breeze in Lisbon.*’ 

The belligerent armies, in the meanwhile, lay inactive. Massena, indeed, 
pushed out considerable forces right and left, for the purposes of foraging and 
of plunder, and produced a number of encounters, very various in result, with 
the militia and the ordenan9a; but he did not attempt any great enterprise, con- 
tenting himself, in reference to all the main objects of the war, with moiely con- 
certing measures, based on the expectation of large reinforcements to his owif 
pro|)er army, and of extensive co-operation from Soult. Lord Wellington, ga 
usual, was very busy in his bureau, conducting a weighty correspondence^ which 
would have fully tasked the powers of any ten ordinary men in high political 
office. He likewise ga^’e large attention to the remedying of the moral evils in 
his array, to the perfecting of the discipline of the Portuguese regiments, to 
the improvement of the organization of the militia, to the harmonizing of the 
civil affairs of the war with the purely military ones, and to all other matters, 
great and small, w'hich could exert any appreciable influence on the results of 
the contest. 

Political discussions still' ran high in Britain, in consequence of the continued 
insecurity of the Government and the unabated violence of the opposition,— axi^ 
were now stimulated by the events of the war, the illness of the King, and ppg^ 
posols for a Regency, with the probable effect of an immediate change of wSf 
ministn^oii. But Lord Wellington, though he might well have been templo||||, 
m the peculiar circumstance of tlie moment, to take not only a part in the#n^ 
but a leading part, or almost a dictatorial part, rigidly confincri himself to lue 
proper duties as Commander of the Forces in the Peninsula. Yet he fglti no 
much obliged as at any former period to study the political atmosphere, to 
its prognoeticaitionB, and to moidd his purposes and fashion his proceedings 
anxious reference to its storms. The continued unpopularity Of the war, in pa^ 
tieular, challenged hia most serious attention. This, in spite of all he jhi^ 
achieved, was still so general, so strong, and so impatient that the miniitiyyili 
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the hope of mitifratiug it, had resolved to make every possible reduction of ex- 
pense ; and, with that view, th^ now* inquired of Lord Wellington whetlier, in 
his confidence in the security afforded by the Lines of Lisbon, he could allow 
the transport-ships which were in attendance on his army to return to Britain. 
Here was deep humiliation fbr at once our hero, the ministry, and their common 
cause. All that they struggled for, and all their high motives for struggling, 
even despite of the bygone munificence of the Britibli nation and of the present 
eminently critical juncture of the stupendous contest, were compelled to yield to 
considerations of comparativelv ])ultiy expense. 

Some prodigious effort of the allied army seemed novv necessary, both to 
vindicate itself, and to gi\c political strength to the British government. The 
instant expulsion of ^lasscna from Portugal was ]ierhaps the smallest event 
which could produce the requisite impresbion ; or if that should be found un- 
achievable, a brilliant ^ictor^ oAer him, with the effect of making large captures 
from him or of driving him gradually back to the frontier, might flo some good. 
Lord Wellington, at all events, felt hound to make a scrutinous review of all 
the circumstances affei'ting his ])roscnt iinlitar> condition, in order to decide 
whether the proper time had not at length arrived for abandoning his Fabian 
policy, — whether he should not now rush into dashing enteqirise, in the hope of 
running on a grand scale a career of tiiuinph similar to that of Assve and Ar- 
ganm, or to that of Roliva and Viniieni, or \\liether, oven with the cfiect of in- 
creasing the unpopularity of the W’ar and of multijdying its political embarrass- 
ments, he ought not still to jiroeeed in the cautious method which promibcd, 
after months of most testing trial, to be as firmly “ sure as it w'as com))arativel\ 
*‘slow'.” He accordingly made that review ; and on the 2l8t of December, he 
wrote the results of it tf» Lord Liveqiool, as follows : — 

I have no doubt that the eiieniy ib not, and does not consider himself, able 
to force the position of the allies in this country Indeed, I believe I have the 
means of beating the forex* now opfmsed to me, in their own position, of coui^e 
wi^ the sacrifice of a certain loss of men. 1 think that tlic paper published in 
of the 23d November show's that our position in front of Lisbon 
ponsideiied so strong as that it ought not to be attacked in front; and, 
the pcqisal of that paper, I am of opinion tliat the enemy will endea- 
tp i^/^gitiuin a position in this countiy with tlie troops now in it, probably 
^me of those now' on the frontier, <S.c., wdll endeavour to dis- 
countries north of the Douro and south of the 
fhns dislj^eflS ns fbr supplies. The accomplishment of this plan 
will ai;^,^Qpipoiiji force and some length of time ; but when I recollect 

ypqf, tho yrhole of the north ^ Spain and of Old Castile were 
fiod by the enemy, even before the battle of Talavera, I cannot doubt 
t])«t will fhandon diosq countries likewise upon the existing emergency, 
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wfai^h *#111 them A pait of the feiree thej toqmre. I Am *1*^ oertam 
if the British enny should not he obliged to evacuate Portugal, the French ai% 
must vdthdrsiw from Audalusia. I think it hot improbable, therefore, ♦b** a 
large part of it, if not the whole of the Frendi army in Andnlirwa, trill be intllb 
duced into the southern parts of this kingdom. I do not despair of my 

ground against this accumulation of force, and I have taken measures to pidvOnt 
the only inconvenience which it can produce, namely, a deficiency of supfiliet. 
But as these troops are all within a few marches of me, and an order from Fatii 
would not only put them in motion, but they could be in this country almost be- 
fore the transports could arrive in England, I cannot think it advisable, in lAm 
existing situation of affairs, to send them out of my reach. 

The question whether I should attack the enemy in the position which he 
now occupies has been well considered by me. I have a superior army, I think, 
by ten thousand men or one-sixth, including the Spaniards ; and notwithstand- 
ing some defects in its composition, I tliink I should succeed. But the loss must 
necessarily be very great in killed and wounded ; and the necessity which would 
exist of exposing the troops to the weather for some days and nights would 
throw a great proportion of this convalescent army into the hospital. Iben 
what is to be gained in this action, in which failure would be the loss of the 
whole cause f Nothing at present that I know of, excepting to relieve ttie 
noithcm provinces and Andalusia from the presence of the enemy ; which relief 
it is probable that the course of events will bring about, without the ririt and 
loss of an action 

** But there is another view of this question, which is a very serious one, and 
has made much impression upon my mind. If the northern provincel of Spain 
and Andalusia should be relieved firom the p re ssu re and presence of the enemy, 
by the course of events, or by exertions in Portugal, what will the cause gain by 
this rehef ? In the last year 1 cannot forget that 1 brought upon myself and 
General Ouesta not less than five corps d’armde and the king’s guard and re- 
serve, more than equal to a sixth corps, and that when the whole of Castfle and 
the north of Spain was cleared of the enemy, not a man was put in the field ty 
these provinces, nor even one raised. In this year I have had three coi^ 
d’armde, the most numerous and efficient in Spain, upon my hands fiir 
months. The kingdom df Gellicia has been entirely fi^ from the enemy, alid 
Castile partially relieved. The Spanish army in Gallicia have made no mcviK 
ment whatever, as General Mahy say^ for want of great coats, bnt«m ftet, be^ 
cause they want pay, clothing, means of subsistence, transport, discipline, and 
eveiything which keep a body of men together m an operation. In Oast3a 
nothing has been done, excepting that the guerillas have been more daring attd 
success^ in their robberies. 

** The relief of Andalusia would, I fear, moke no diflerence in the ritnalha 

4 c 
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of afikii's tliere. I do not think it quite certain that ihe enemy would be obliged 
to raise the siege of Cadiz, although it is probable that he would. But if the 
siege of Cadiz were not raised, the general cause would derive no advantage from 
the relief of Andalusia; and even if the raising the siege of Cadiz were the conse- 
quence of the relief of Andalusia, I doubt that tliere are means at Cadiz of put- 
ting into the field the troops now composing the garrison of that place, so as to 
render them a disposable force for die cause of the allies, or that any benefit 
would be derived from that event excepting that it would place at the disposal 
of the allies the means wliich the enemy have collected fur the siege of Cadiz, 
and retard and probably prevent the operation. 

** Your Lordship will probably deem this a melancholy picture of prospects 
in the Peninsula; but you may rely upon its truth. This state of affairs in 
Spain is the result of sonic defects in the national character, aggravated by the 
false principles on which all the aflairs of that country have been conducted since 
it attempted to shako off the yoke of France. The Sjtaniards ha\e consequently 
no army, — no means of raising one, — no authority to disci]>line an army, if they 
could raise one, — no means to arm, equip, clothe, or feed any tiling wliich could 
be collected under that name. The war in the Pcninsiil", therefore, as far as 
the Spaniards are concerned iu it, cannot take a ivgular shape. It must be con- 
fined to the operations of the guerillas, upon svhich the calculations are very 
different from those w'hich would be made in re»>pect to the o])crations of a mure 
regular force. 

“If all this be true, our business is not to fight the French army, which we 
certainly cannot heat out of the Peninsula, but to give occupation to os large a 
portion of it as we can manage, and to leave the war in Spaiu to the guerillas. 
As long as tlie French do not interfere wiih our su)>plies, or tlie resources of the 
Portuguese govei7inu*nt, or any point of uui security, 1 think it veiy immaterial 
whether they are in Sjiain or Portnoi. Indeed adM>rting to the greater diffi- 
• culties they have in subsisting in the latter country and iu keeping up their com- 
.munications, I belies e it is more advantageous that they sliould be where they 
Are* Their numbers are certainly diminishing daily, while they do us no mis- 
chief; on tlie contrary, we are nearer to our resources than e\'er we were, and 
they leave the whole of tlie north of Spain op^ to the operations of the guerillas. 
But if the army now in Portugal is to be assisted by other corps, operating north 
of the Donro and south of the Tagus, before 1 can have secured tlie supplies of 
proi-isions 1 require, 1 must then seek to dislodge them by more determined 
means than 1 have tried hitherto. These means, God knows, may fail; or 1 
may be prevented from trying them by the weather, or by other circumstanoe, 
over which 1 can have no control. In all these cases it would be terrible 
not to have tranH|>orts ut hand, and J cannot advise that they should be 
ieot^ay* 
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"It is certainly artonishing that the enemy have been able to remain in thiri 
coiintiy 80 long; and it is an extraordinary instance of what a French army can 
do. It is positively a fact that they brought no provisions with them, and they 
have not received even a letter since th^ enten'd Portugal. With all our monllfy, 
and having in onr favour tlie good inclinations of the country, I assure yoQ that 
I could not maintain one division in the distnet in \ihicli thiy have maintained 
60,000 men and 20,000 animals for more than two months. This time last year 
I was obliged to move the British cavalry only from the district which they now 
occupy with their whole army, because it could not be subsisted. But they take 
everything, and leave the unfortunate inhabitants to starve.” 

These statements must have been perfectly convincing Yet the spirit of 
them was patent in all the ])reviou8 events of the campaign, and ought to have 
rebuked every murmur, and extinguished everv doubt. Ilow , in decency, — after 
so many years of his generalship, in such diversity of circumstances, with such 
uniform success, — most of all, after so tremendous a trial of his skill in resisting 
Mossena's invasion, — could there be any Britibli strong political opposition to 
Lord Wellington * His more firm stand against the French, in the face of 
general expectation of signal failure, and after evciy^ anti-Gallican army in the 
world except his own had given way, ought to have evoked universal confidence 
in his judgment. Accordingly, all e\es throughout the Continent gazed upon 
him, the French feared him, the truant hpaniards began to delight in him, 
neutral obseners admired him, and his own army, togetbei with most competent 
military judges in ev^ery land, already hailed him as a greater soldier than even 
the conquering Buonaparte. 

But the capricious British public, and the querulous oppositionists in the 
British parliament, were not so easily to be won. The victory of Busaco, indeed, 
temporarily silenced them ; the suet ess at the Lines struck some of them trith 
wonder; and the chase to Santarem turned that wonder into astonishment. 
But the subsequent inaction there, Lord Wellington’s simply sitting down to 
watch Massena, thereby seeming to confess that he could not drive him oM'Of 
Portugal, suddenly revived all their animosity, and afforded them new pretejtHi 
for deafening clamour. “If tliis,” said they, “be termed the defence ofi a 
country, the Portuguese might well pray to be delivered from their defbndcrdil* 
" The campaign,” they added, " w’onld be renewed in February, with snchi^ati 
accumulation of force on the part of the enemy as would make even the pt(etde>- 
tion of Lisbon hopeless, much more the deliverance of the Peninsula; eo 
in the name of reason, in the name of common sense, in the name erf bumittiQr 
and of all sound policy, Lord Wellington’s army ought instantly to be wichdrtM 
from the contest.*' 

The silencing of the opposition, how-ever, was profound and lasting enofi^ 
to induce the ministry to send a strong reinforcement. This was betUtf 
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"einthutfdtnn.’' The etfndrtofifi' p rt veti ttoBt of an <uicvaue of Uia 011x17’ oroa^ at 
pvesexit, the <Aiidf thing ibr which he depreeated popidatf odium; and that evU 
being overcome-^ved thon^, fixim variooB oaMsea^ particttiaxly etnas of weather, 
the reitdbrcement did not noch him till the meath of Maroh'^he could afford 
to wait calmly for the eventual arrival of a freight of fame on tiie current of 
events. MisrepresentaKadn and oontumely, he knew, would for some time be 
flung as bespatteringly toward him by the free press of Britain as is the mud 
from rapidly revolving wheels on a* miry highway; but he sat far too high to be 
reached by them, and did not doubt that he would one day be borne along by 
that very vehide to a heritage of glory. Hence did he, about this time, write 
to one of his chief officers, who was smarting under a sense of news|)aper traduo 
tion , — ** I hope that the opinions of the people in Great Britain are not in- 
fluenced by paragraphs in newspapers, and that these paragraphs do not conv^ 
the public opinion or sentiment upon any subject. Therefore I, who have more 
reason than any other public man of the present day to complain of libels of this 
description, never take the smallest norico of them, and have never authorized 
any contradiction to be |^en, or any statement to be mad in answer to the in- 
numerable falsehoods and the heaps of false reasoning, which have been pub- 
lished respecting me and the operations with 1 have directed.** 

In another way, however — b}” their continued publication of military intelli- 
gence from officers in his camp — ^the new'spa])erB both severely tried our hero’s 
podence and heavily taxed his professional skill. They, of course, intended no 
more than to please their readers, — to gratify the insatiable tliirst of the British 
mind, rimilar to that of every other free people, for news; nor did they treat 
tihe intelligenee of the campaign of 1810 in any manner differently from the in- 
telUgenoe of any previous campaign, except in regarding it as richer in incident 
or more stimulating to curiosity; yet in publishing any accounts at all, especially 
in publishing without reserve whatever accounts they could obtain, respecting 
the plans, preparations, and ixrtricacies of Lord Wellington’s vast, secret, FabUn 
lystem of defensive warfare, they unavoidably did great harm to him, and ren- 
dered vast asshtance to the French. The allied army’s passing within the Lines 
pat on lend to the previom silence respecting them, and gave notice to the world 
ef what th^ contained, with a rapidity almost Kke a detonation of gunpowder. 
Intdligent officers the hundred who thUn looked upon them were never be^ 
ftfte so trtro n g T y tormented by the ‘cacoethes scribendi; so that they instantly sat 
Jhrun to tfrhse 6ff s jcCo rf tt ts of uU they sUv# to Itheir* OtyTrespondents in Britain; 
and in' a'fis# wfek^ Britith nfOWspuperf rOactied MaaMnaTs camp; somef by way 
Of fVanee, hthers Ify^daita bf ht^lcers br tHrifeiU * frokn Oabon, oonttifiiing the 
snbstdbes df thdM'tuieiMlitiV 'neqflsMiljy; tlie'>B#eMciir matMikl efeh'^eveiy 
ineh* Lord frUyWMfvIin tle Llnsli^ «dhe nUme 
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ber of guns and men in eacb, and for what porpoae conitracted.^ "(Sni^y,** aaid 
our hero, when officially noticing tiiia fact to the British Secretary of "it 
must be admitted that those who cany on operationa against an enemy peaaaaaed 
of all the information which our newspapers give to the French do ao un^er 
singnlar disadvantage.*’ And again he said to the same functionary,—" It ^lay 
be very right to give the British public this information; but if they to 

have it, they ought to know the price they pay for it, and the advantages it gives 
to the enemy in all their operations. 1 am sure your Lordship does not expect 
that I, or any other officer in command of a British army, can pretend to pre- 
vent the correspondence of the officers with their fiiends.” Lord Wellington 
likewise felt greatly annoyed by vituperations in the Cadix newspapers on the 
Marquis de la Romana for joining the allied army within the Lines; yet when 
writing about these to his brother Henry, the British ambassador at Cadiz, be 
remarked, — "The freedom of the press u undoubtedly a benefit, and it ia 
difficult possibly to fix the limits beyond which it shall not go.” 

The Souza faction, in their perverse opposition to Lord Wellington, exulted 
to sec him so unscrupulously abused by the press. They were much too coarse 
men to be able to appreciate him, — much too narrow-minded to be capable of 
taking in any idea of his greatness; and, among their many egregious misconcepo 
tions of his character, was a notion that he could be driven to anguish, or covered 
with embarrassment, or crushed to destruction the combined power of free 
correspondence and fiiee publication. They therefore formed the notable project 
of slaving him with the pen. They first attempted to wound him with anony- 
mous letters. But he paid no further attention to these than to say to Mr. 
Stuart, that, if he could but clearly prove the hand-writing, he would "send the 
letters to the Prince Regent that he might see what clever fellows the governon 
of the kingdom were.” They next arnuiged to caricature him in Britain, repre- 
senting him as hunting wild-beasts within the Lines when he ought to have 
been fighting Massena, and as playing the gourmand at Oporto when he ought 
to have been pursuing Soult. But he only remarked, — " Their plan of carica- 
turing and libelling me is admirable.” And then with heightened courage, as if 
to make an end of him where he stood, they concocted a little Portuguese hook 
against him, or patronized the concocting of it by a man of the name of StockleTi, 
for circulation among the natives. But when he heard of this from Mr. Stuart;, 
he only said , — ** The Government may publish any nonsense they please. It i« 
entirely a matter of indifierence to me. But I think they had better take cant 
how they endeavour to aet the people of the country against those who have saved 
them. They are much mistaken if they think they can do me any hum 
such nonsense, or that they can themselves stand for a moment after they s^ft 
have convinced the people that the EngKsh, and I in particular, htive not dene 
uy best for them. You know best whether these opinions can be fortit* 
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I am entiml^diidifiarBat 'wliethar they ■eait or not,’ or what beooiM of Stockier 
and hi6 book.*’ 

Nor did the factioni Begemti permit thems^es to be jut or decent toward 
the general body of the British army. They were both very slow to notice their 
constant merits as a body, and very quick to notice the occasional demerits of 
individuals. This kindled Lord Wellington’s indignation ; for though as fixedly 
cool as a glacier about his own rq>utation, he was easily heated to simmering 
wrath abont the reputation of his men. If,*’ said he, the British soldiers 
have committed, as all soldiers do commit, acts of misconduct, they have at least 
fought bravely for the country. They have besides recently shown that com- 
miseration for the misfortunes of the people of this country which I am convinced 
will be equally felt by their countrymen at home, and actually fed the poor in- 
habitants of all the towns in which they have been cantoned on the Itio Mayor 
river. Yet 1 have not heard that the Portuguese government haie expressed 
their approbation of this conduct, very unusual in jieople of this class and de- 
scription ; nor do I find that either their bravciy^ in the field, or their humanity, 
or their generosity can induce those whom they are serving to look with indul- 
gence at their failings, or to draw a veil <jver the faults tlie few, in consider- 
ation of the military and other virtues of the many.” 

The perversity of the Soussa faction w'as now working to a ciisis. Its wild 
activity while the allied army lay within the Lines, increased to frantic madness 
while the army lay upon the Rio Mayor. Principal Sou7.a and the Patriarch 
passed on from obstructing Lord Wellington, and from calumniating him, to the 
fiamiing of intrigues for exhausting liis resources dissolAing hi^ army, and revers- 
ing his victories. They do not appear, indeed, to have imbibed any feeling of either 
treachery to tlieir prince or partisanship fur Buonaparte ; yet, in the mere high 
hot delirium of factious folly, they became as eager to overthrow Wellington, not 
personally but officially, in his pow'er and plans tus Marshal-General of Portugal, 
os Wellington was to overthrow Massena. Nor, in scdcctiiig the means of ao- 
compli&hing their object, or rather in seizing whatever means they could procure, 
were they restrained by consideratioiis of either public honesty or con\ientioiinl 
decorum. For example, they systematically starved the Portuguese troops, both 
in garrisons and in the field ; insomuch that the iin|iortant fortress of Abrantes, 
closely adjacent to Masseiia’s left wing, could scarcely be upheld for want of 
provisions, while entire regiments on the Rio Mayor were reduced to about one 
half of tlieir eflective atrength. They put a atop to the manufacturing n£ ear- 
tridgea and to the current re]iairing of tliohr own <dd military wurlra^ except in so 
fiu; as the expenses alionld be defrayed out of the British militaiy chesL Tliey 
even went die length of calling upon Lord Wellington to pay fiar the npair of 
die public roads^— and that too though there were sufiioient special funds for 
the purpose in all parts of Portugal^ Nay, so insane went they thgt, in the 
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coune of disoninoiiB for Baiaing tho raquiute waiMtaxos, tho PUiMqIi, apeaking 
as their mouth-piece, declared that he would not suffer burdens to be laid on the 
.people << which were evidently for no other poqnse thin to nourish a war in the 
heart of the kiagdom/’ 

Lord Wellington could net, in common prudence, endure this felly ^any 
longer. He must either pnt an end to it, or retire irom the war. AnA had he 
not been one of the most patient of men, and one of the most generous of mili- 
tary defenders, he would have crushed it months before, or perhaps would not 
have home it for a day. He possesfied full Intimate power, during the whole 
time of its ccmtinuance, to destroy it at any moment he pleased ; nor was he 
under any physical necessity, or under any political necessity, or under any 
motive except his oun good temper, and his high regard for the public wellbe- 
ing, to bear it for an instant. He was supposed by Mr. Stuart, and is recorded 
bv Colonel GuTMood, to have been himself a member of the Begmuy ; but he 
really was other than a member, more than a member, more than all the mem- 
bers. For the same royal rescripts which remodelled the Begency, in prospec- 
tive adaptation to the defending of the kingdom against the third French inva- 
sion, invested Lord Wellington with supreme power, or a power independent of 
the Regency, in all military matters, and with a paramoniit power, such os 
obliged them to consult him with tlie \iew of enjoying both his advice and his 
concurrence, in all important administrational matters. He likewise, through 
iiieoiis of Marquis Wellesley or of the entire British ministry, had a power of 
diplomacy for the enforcement of his aims at the court of Brazil, far higher than 
that possessed by the Souza faction. But being a foreigner and a soldier, he 
wisely shrunk from appearing to assume pre-eminent authority on the footing 
either of might or of right. He had no private end to serve, — no main motive 
of action except the public good; and he exceedingly pieierred to let the 
Regency act as they pleased in eo for as they should act well, or to let them 
perish in the estimation of prince and people entirely by thek* own misconduct. 
And now that the crisis had come, he needed to do no more than write a letter 
to the Prince Regent in Brazil, detailing the chief circnmsta n iceB in the Souza 
faction’s conduct; and even this he did not despatch without smding a copy 
of it for their perusal, in order that tiiey might confront it with any vindication 
theraaelves which they should think proper. 

The result waa most honouring to him, and sewed almost magical. He was 
freed from the faction, vested with every desirable power for facilitating tira 
war, and virtually made dictator in the land. **ln foct,” remarks Hapler, 
^Portugal was reduced to the condition of a vassal state; a policy whieh cottiA 
new have been attempted, however nacessaiy, if the people at large had not 
been wilting to aoqniesoob But, fina in their attachment to independence^ and 
abhorring! the invaders, theyitfubfuitted cheerfuttyAo this temporaiy essnmptim 



m THE CBUSHING WEIGHT OF HIS CABE& 

of comnuuvliJM fuUy justified the sagacity of the man who thus dared to 
grasp at the whole power of Portugal with one hand, while he kept the power 
of France at bay with the other.” 

Lord Wellington had ample need, personally as well as officially, of all the 
repose of mind which the suppression of the Souza faction could give him. The 
campaign of 1810, together with the continuation of its afiairs into the early 
months of 1811, was a fearful tax upon his personal energy. Veiy rarely has 
any man, in the same space of time, in any circumstances in this world, had 
occasion to endure such crushing cares, or perform such stupendous labours. 
His mind was ever laden to the uttermost with everything which could vex and 
embarrass it, and ever worked to the uttermost with everything which could 
overwhelm or exhaust it. His militaiy success in tliat campaign was not surer 
evidence of liis greatness in generalship, than his steady personal endurance was 
of the grandeur of his temper and the greatness of his peisonal strength. 
Everything belonging to him physically and intellectually was tremendously 
put to the test; and he was in more hazard of failing as a man than as a 
general. What Sherer says of him in reference to this ptiiod is true, — ^^The 
man Wellington stood there strong and alone, looking ever to the possible, 
doing always the utmost that could be done, and then calm as to the e\ent.” 
Yety at times, the calmness was rather that of an over-worked mind laying itself 
down to rest, than that of an unsinking one ever-buoyant on the billows. He 
was almost the only man connected with the campaign who incessantly laboured 
and incessantly hoped. His veiy chief officers, c\eii tlic best of them, all fainted 
or fell off, some in mind and others in body; insomuch tliat of tlie generals who 
were with him at tlie passage of the Douro only one remained in the field at tlie 
end of 1810, and even that one had been away during some months of the 
interval in England. No wonder, then, tliat Lord Wellington’s letters of this 
period display more symptoms of emotion than his letters of any other year. No 
wonder that expressions may frequently be detected in them indicating concern 
or displeasure or alarm respecting the conduct of his compeers^ or anxiety re- 
•pectii^ the contiuuance of his own capacities for action. No wonder ^at even 
such a sentence as the following was wrung from him, but a wonder rather that 
similar ones were not wrung firom him often , — ** 1 declare that, notwithstanding 
all my practice, I have not health or spirits to go through sll the difficulties of 
canying on the service, crossed and thwarted as it is by the wants of the Fortu- 
gnsse and Spanish armies, the obstinacy with which they persevere in opposiDg 
and rendariiig firuitless all measures to set them rigiht or save them, and the 
difficulties thrown in the way by our own gbvemment and officers.” 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


nrVTS kX CADI/ in THU LATHKN I-ANT or 1810— MAMFHX’g BITITATION, AND WcuINamt*#, IN 
BAKLT PANT OA 1811 — fiOUi/r’* KXrKDniOM INTO MTMMAPHNA — 

AOAINBT THAT EXPFDmOH — BOniT’s IN\FHTKPNT OF HADATOK — THE BATTIP OP THE OBBOKA— 
THK FAII OF BADAlOB— THF HAITI F OF RARHOMA 


The Cortes, or 8pani'<ih parliament, met at Cadiz in September 1810. The 
assembly si as neeebsarily imperfect and accidentally bad. It could not possibly 
represent the kingdom Many of its members si ere appointed by a sort of 
caprice. Its spiiit seas akin to that of the dcdnnct Cehtrdl Junta. It sms sraini 
foolish, boastful, and stipcreilious Many demonstrations sTere made, and Sofne 
things done, on behalf of high patriotism and the amplest liberty; but" the per- 
vading animus was indolent, arrogant, ambitious, "and despotic. The exedntive 
was declared inferior to the legislative: the Regency was dissolved, aiid another 
one appointed, with General Blake at its head; numerous national inktitutiona 
were abolished or remodelled, in some instances wantdnly, in others srith a view to 
the Cortes* osin aggrandizement: and a passion for speechifffng, fbr law-making, 
and for general legislative display was profusely indulged. But, amid all these 
proceedings, even though the uproar of debate nas inteijected with the boom of 
cannon from the cnem}*s lines of cortf ravallation, the general intsiness of the War 
received marveltonsly little attontion, — the veiy defence of Cadiz was in a liige 
degree intndted listlessly to the British "1 am afraid,” wrote LArd WeHhkg- 
toii on the 2d of December, ** that the Spaniards will bring us all tA shtaie yet. 
It IS scandalous that in the third vear of their war, and having been morA than 
a year in a state of tranquillity, and having sustained no loss of importakOa sitica 
the buKle of Oeana, they should now he depending for the safety of Cadlst,*ika 
seat of their gov eminent, upon having one or two more or less British regiineiitli 
and thdt, after having been shut in for ten months, they have not prepved file 
works necessary for their defence, notwithstanding the repeated remonftnmhes 
of Genera] Graham and the British officers on the danger of omitting tlMUik 
The Cortes appear to suffer under the national disease in as great a d^pee ah' #18 
other authorities, that is, boasting of the strength and pouer bf the Bpiifilih 
nation, till they are seridasly convinced they are in no danger, and than sAllhg 
down quietly and indulging in their national indolence.” 

By two drafts which Loiti IVellington made upon it in August and SepteM^ 
bar, General Graham's force in Cadiz was reduced to about five themaand iMtit 
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BUONlFAKtttWt«](lfck^ ^RTUGAL. 

46^MdMt^fcb^*thou^ci It rk<^V6d little efl^ve C0K>pera. 
atid'btit ibr tiein^ ftlded by tbe ^at natural strength 
of infjjlii htlVj ibinid fh^f'defonee of Cadiz, against the continued 

blockade by Victor, a lalkwA^ Ver} much above its powefr. Soult, becoming im- 
prtkMt kt prctgikte of blockade, svbnt, ab6ut the end of October, to 

uSjj^'k oik in petUn; knd after vainly trying some dashing experiments from his 
lidC^tof pivpare a scries of bold measures for interporing his 
anky iMitWcea Ihietile df iLcon and the city. But before he could mature these 
iniiriMn4a,t4ie f^Cdhrdd commands from Buonaparte to collect as much of his 
aittjrlak^CbdAf^posshiry be apoCed from the opeiations m tin. south of Spain, and 
to'pitobOed iiiafahtly 'irith it through Ksfremadui i into Alcmtc]o, to co-operate 
soMh^hAihae^ dmj iriidei' him, m the invasion of Portug il The so commands 

hHdfiietai isstied Mm Paris in a series of duplicates, commencing immediately 
after IBbOtfapfoie obtained sure intelligence of Masse na*s reverses, but they were 
ao4^Uai<jtitCitkpted m Spain bv parries of guerillas that a copy of them did not 
raia^^SflirittiH about the end of December 

BkOlApiiitkfs hrAmnariou respecting Massena, for some me, was all denvod 
foaai tlie>Sh^i8h tiewapapers He learned at one and tlic same moment s\hat 
had litttlpenod *10 MtfssOna, and a hat effect it had produced on the Bntish mind 
Ho Mig h t pekhap^ haye fielt inclmed to asenbe to the information the mendacitv 
ando^ldl^^xioiitnbas which so broadly characttrise'd his o^n despatches, but he 
aaW that it Wai beliHlsd by all edasses in Britain, — th it it was bre iking the spell 
of his moral power, — ^that tlie multitudes of Briton*- who liid ]oiiicd the aeeli- 
fflilSknd^oP *Oontii!teutal Europe, in acknowledgment of the invincibilitv of his 
armil^ for the present rompletcly rilen'^ed it, and seemed to be in a fan 
coMidiiteA fbr Mhldetjgoing a total change, or even a sudden revolution, of opinion 
it ti^ks all confirmed MassenaN own despatches through General 
Apdiart cmiqneror, the self-constituted tyrant, the would-be-mastcr of 
tfatryMkld’iehfitM it dnce thkt sntnething great must be done, tliat if necessan 
gMr lAiakt iie tsssie, m order to retrieve Massena's reverses, and vendci 

hhii He determined that all Spain should be left as^ it then was, 

fiatfkb iii i ri Hir Wclibn, ktuidy ih resistance, and over great extents of its surlkco un- 
kake Af overpowering Portngal. He determined to set in motion 
aftliafteNSlif in Spirit, ikee^njg only such as should be barely able to hold fast 
tlliillfltiklt Whidi'hiii’bbkn gained, and to predpiute them into junction or co- 
u|k te ki fc li »Wih Tffittilnrt, ko driVe Wellington int6 the sea. He therefore sent to 
^ InArA ilifeadyWnfioned, — and which bore reference 
totalPteth*trtdp tf ‘ScrtflPli kuthdrity, partfculAriy the three corpa of Mortier, 
tient orders to Drondt to ntareh with the ninth corps 
intli nddi Slttttenk; sent etdert to all the detachable troops in the nonh 



of Spain, espt^cially on 

bent orders tOtldf^ssena ^umsolf to jjfield |iot ^ iiV!^ hr^lT^i ff ^TTtftTWM t 

to lay siege to Abrante% and. to j^akp eve^y possi^a prmraU^.(|flaM 
time of being succoored by Spalt andirainfoocced 1>7 Pr^et, to jrujUi ^nfpcvMit 
tlie capture of Lisbon and the master}' ov«r all Pprtugaii, \ 

Massena received bis prders in good time; and he set to rworkiwhjb a)i 
ble vigour to obey them. But that vigour was not great. Up copl4 jwyt dosi 
much of an effective kind within the limits of the position which hetWap>a(hf) 
and nothing whatever beyond tliem. He strengthened bis ibifnmnrn,! i dwtlTijljhni 
mciiii part of his forces to the light, where Ids positbn was wpahesty-njUnd Mdffn 
a vast increase to his boats and other means of tranGport at Punbfll^^nd Baih 
quiiia. But as to any nlterior operations, beyond mere foraging f6r,rprmriiiofi» i 
or foraying for plunder, he could do nothing except to watch ^rd .W9llhlS^n^)^ 
and to wait for accounts from Soult and BroucL He tried tELWdnJtpAfBWAsudj ' 
to communicate with Soult, but had no success, either whjyia ha 
or at any future period of the campaign. The two m«rwb«^h^ thtthai. 

head of great armies, though both in positions wbidi ought to hUMf i 

a veiy hroafl common base in Spain, and though now ordered 
Buonaparte in a joint operation, not very far distant ^la euch DthBr> withrAtt 
])rospcctive meeting-point on the Tagus, at the fartliost at Lisbon, ysH wmMi 
effectually kept from every kind and degree of mtercommunioatiofi, by pMins of I 
the activity of the allied corps on the left banh of the Tagus, that thS7P>BftwiQ94i 
their respective parts in the campaign, from beginning to>eiu^ in 
diue of earh othei's plans oi situation. 

Massuiia’b own reinforcements, also, had to struggle their Siray tOtihlpm 
through very seiious difficulties. Brouet’s corps was greatly bnttSFsd/depiQ Mi ^ 
transient operations, on its w ay tlirougU the nortli of Spain; and bptb^it 
ac uinulation of forco at Ciudad Bodrigo bad to encounter sb^Jp 
the militia of Uie north of Portugal. Tho total reinforgen^fpt^ ^vhndt 
reached Massena's camp were not numerous enough 

which he had already su^taiued in the campaign- Lord WWnfffl fcn 

of them is follows About the time of our going infbo ^togg^fi^MftlMKii 
Rio Ma^r, wp heard of the movements of the enemy's tlMH 

frontier; and General Silveira had, in l^ovember, beett 

with an advanced guard wrbicli had been pushed across tbp ,7hls^At|%](h#ip. 

advanced guard of a division formed under Gpnera]. 

convalescents belonging to the three coqps in PprtagsJ, of 

been sent into Spain in October as ap esQOiit to 

three bi^ions belonging tp Junot’s coips, jr^iicb ha4ibppn 

Serae by order of tbe Emperor, and yrpr^ esclusiv^ pf ^ 

enj^Ored Portugal. T^e ^hol» spppospd tp , ^ MWftflfWpi 
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After die 8ilrdia,'flb enemy retired ectoB the Coe agnia, ead went 

up the CT^I^ Coe hy Slibngal, and entered Furtagal thraoi^ liower Beira, 
leaving the fistrella to the north on their right hand. Th^ advanced till they 
reached the Tagus, when thay suddenly turned about, on the 25th November, 
and retired into Spain, more in tlie manner of the flight of a mob than of the 
march of troops. The ordenanva of the Lower Beira followed them and did 
diem much mischief; and they suffered much from the badness of the weather. 
On the 13th of December, a division of Drouet's corps, which consisted of about 
ttren^'Six battalions of infantry, and had entered Spain in September, broke 
up from Ciudad Rodrigo with this same division of Crardanne, in consequence of 
an order received from Paris, to make another attempt to enter Portugal. This 
division consisted of eleven battalions, and with Gardaiine*s, was supposed to be 
from 13,000 to 16,000 men; they roust have been at least 10,000 men. They 
reached the army about the 27th or 20th December, having been attacked by 
Colonel Wilson's division of militia on their passage of tlie Alva, and sufiereU 
some loss.” Another division of Drouet's corps, under General Clapared^ fimt 
marched against the militia on the Douro, and then, in January, took post at 
Guarda, with their ad\ anced-guard at Belmonte, thereby holding the militia in 
check, and seeming to maintain a communication between Santarom and 
Almeida. 

Lord Wcifington soon detected symptoms of despondency among Massena's 
army, and began to reckon upon their speedy d(K*umpment. Massena, however, 
in expectation of hearing from Soult, in deference to his im])erial master's com' 
mands, and under strong stimulus of the general motives for tlie invasion, con- 
tinned for a time to spurn all idea of retreat He even, on one occasion, ima- 
gining that Lord Wellington was about U* assail him, evinced a determination 
to aland stoutly up to battle. A small reinforcement had just come up to the 
allied camp firom Ijisbon ; some unusual stir, at the same time, took place in the 
fixrward part of the allied position; and on the 19th of tlanuaiy', 1811, Junot, 
in wder to make a strong reconnoisance, with the view of ascertaining whether 
m bottle'attaok was in contemplation, mshed headlong upon the allied pioqnets 
at die town of Rio Mayor, and drove them in. Bat, on his retiring, he received 
so severe a <jarbine wound as disabled him for the rest of the campaign. ** No 
attack followed; and die two armies remained, os befiire, quiet, and for the 
most plfft under cover. Both generah were thoroughly informed of each other's 
dtoolioB; and neither was able to venture upon the offensive.” 

after taking all Mortier's corps, which was now very greatly cedtieed, 
mSl os mit^ other tnt/pB as conldwith sif^ safety be withdrawn, was not aUe 
to hufster, ^ liis enterprise agiuiikt Rstiemadttia and Pbrtnga], more than Six- 
teen infimtiy and about four thousand cavafay. Mortler, at Ike Mid 

of Ihe'hSivanced-gmivd of this fotoe^ entered Zsfia on tho 5th of Jamnuy. ^4ilo 
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Spgouh (^enonilfl in command of the pari of the Slatnenadiira^^anny which had 
not gone with the Marquia de la Komana into Fortq^ were Ball|ptei 08 an|^ 
Mendunbel, eacli at the head of a separate division. Neither they nor the 
Regency formed any tolerable notion of Sonlt'b aim ; so that they adopted im 
suitable means to stop or repel him. Lord Wellington, indeed, sent them a 
communication, giving them his conjecture, which proved to be in exact accord- 
ance with fact, as to Sonlt*s intention, and recommending to them certun 
measures which could have been easily executed, and might have been eminently 
serviceable ; but as in the times of the Central Junta, though now more thioi^^h 
thoughtlessness than through perversity, he was not attended to. 
by order of the Regency, marched over the mountains away to his right, ns if to 
dofend the lower Gujdiana which was in no danger, and leaving Estremadura 
thoroughly exposed. Mendizabel threw four thousand of his best troops into 
diven^a, which was nearly dismantled, and witliout any stores, and drew off 
all tlie rest to Bodajoz, which also was in a bad state of repair and ill-provisioned. 
Soult had formed the bold purpose of mastering Estremadura and capturing the 
frontier fortresses, as a preliminaxy to his entering Portugal; and it almost 
looked as if the infiituated Spanish authorities were doing the best th^ could to 
smoothen his way and facilitate his labour. 

On the Gth of Januaiy, an a^lvonccd guard of Mortier^s cavalry, without aid 
horn either infantry or artilleiy, took possession of* the bridge of Merida. The 
conduct of the Spaniards in Estremadura,** wi*ote Lord Wellington on the Idtb, 
surpasses eveiy thing they have yet done. They were particularly desired to 
defend the Guadiatia, ami to destroy tlie bridges of Medellin and Merida, 
which orders they Lad leceived, and tlie engineer went to Merida to execute 
the work. Instead of executing it, he makes a report, stating objections to the 
measure, every word ol which proves that it ought to be executed, and he refers 
lor orders. Mendizabel, who is at Badajoz, does the same; and in the mean- 
time the FVtencli, who were supposed by Mendizabel not to have advanced ferUier 
tlian Zafra, drive the Spanish cavaliy irom Merida, and obtain possession of 
the bridge. Be it remembered that four hundred French infantry, in the year 
1808» held tliis same post and bridge of Merida against the whole of Cuestifs 
army for cme month in the summer when tlie Guadiana was fordable. 1 really 
believe that if they would have defended Menda and Medellin fer a few days 
only, so as to impede fer that period tlie passage of Mortieris corps across the 
Guadiana, the French must have retired feom this countxy.’* 

Sonlt, turning aside with the main part of his infentiy toward OUveD9B» 
iiwested that on the 11th of January. He was hindered by the oeveii^ 
of^thq weather from completing his covered ^ay till the 19th, or opening the fire 
of breaching batteries till the 20th. Mendisahel, alarmed for both OUvea^ 
alABad^cMi;, and deprived of the supjiort of Ballasteros, applied fer suocowr^^to 



IHK-DKATfi OF BDUAIUl. 


X amved,,^po^H^ ^ 

q^sforra aWy on Ae mafch^ anij thi,,^ 

.®I^«mff?T""'il, .ir'Tff^"" *^‘® ?ff 

couTa^nslY out,jin iJi^^assuranct; of beiiij^ speedily re^ved^ 
next'^^^"he mode an ^qonditioiial Burreij^r. ,I^,the inew)»p|^,Pmi),>, 
diyi^on of Quit’s arw hod gone (n quoft of Bal^ty^ ; aqd on, )if*1ilii 

overto()kliini^ fought him, and dcpri\od him of a thopb^i^^d 

the j^at Dulk of Were iinmediately afterwards recalled by the 

Catfiz. Tfius, in twenty cia3b aftei the cnmmciiccii|i^nt of jSoijdt*? ^^pet^ftjuo^, 

tweiv^ thousand soldiers, whose strengdi, with that of tlie uthei $pfmi^,|jfpop^ 

an<i di ^badajoz, might have easily repelled the invaders or evf^p 

intcj con^iwon^^were variously captured, dispersed, and withdrawn, sflias 

completely lost to the struggle. 

uis de ^ Romana, when sending awa} his troops 
the suppoijt of Mendizabel, would gladly have led them 
hindered froip, doipg so ^ 3 ' severe illness. He enjoyed X^ord WelUngton's 
confidence, consulted him ultimately on the military ai&irs ^ S|>%in, ci^qutijqd, t 
heartily in his idea^ a^ to the proper mode of defending Kstrema^i^, san^ttomed 
and transmitted ^is communication on that subject to Meuduiabe} and 


and seemed in tlie fairway to introduce at length, tu the prapj^tip 
Spanish armies, his principles of tact and strategy. But on the 
he i^ied. Lord Wellington, writing on the baiue day to tlm British am^^WPdw* 
at Cadiz, said, ** His loss is irreparable; under existing circiipisl^nceb, X Jrapwr npt 
how’ he can be replaced; and we may e\j#ect that it will he followed by the fall 
of Badajoz.” Writing next day to Meiidi/abel, he bafd, have Ipst ^ col- 
league, a friend,, and an adviser, w ith whom 1 |md lived Qii tlie happi^^^ terms of 
friendship, intimacy', an^ confidence ; and 1 shall revere and regret l^jp^ory 
to the last moment of iny existence. Dpring bib mdibpobition X h^d i^i;eqYidf|t con- 
versations witli him on the situation of afiain* in Ebtremndnra, by Jblo 
I ^t my opinions in writing in the form of a memorandum^ iit prder tp .gfve 
h^n a more convenient opportunity of consideripg them, fie lirai^mpj^^tod (1^9 
memorandum to you^ and 1 earnestly recommend it to yetp: aftentic^” Afl4i 
to the British Bpcrataiy of State lie wrote, In him t|)c S^panish prmy, ftAyp 
their br^test omampn^ liis countiy their most upright pajljriqV,Bfi4 ^rprld 
the fiiost s^noi^^and zealous defend^l pf the cause in whjeh 
an^ 1 shi^^ always ^i^mledge wfit^t the fsristapep vhipli 

frm l^m, ps wj4l by opentionr^||a^^ Ins couniel, sii^ce, hfd , 

wito thb army.** ,The French ofBce|v^ hearing of l^p;^ppa*o;j( y B ^| fti ^ 

^li|iiim the Spaniards have lost the only general in their service irpfii|)y,^|p«g|p4^ 
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^ ^ I OH . 

Vift Ufil^ Oruadiana and on left bank oi^ the tlivillasy at juncti^ 
of iH^sd'^sdbaiUb ^ 'the (ruadiana ifi here A noble liver, from three l^indned to 
five fftLtidred *;Ji^Ards 'Wid4, Waihine about one-fourth of the town^s circuinferenM|i 
aiid it nearly indC&dublc The Rivillas is only a nvulct, ypt has 

ariiflclid ^^-d^fbnded tneany^ol^ commandini; an inundation ^^The d^ences 
albtig ih4 iduadihi^a,'* says Jones, <<arc confined to a nmjile and t>^y flanked^' 
rainpalH:, 'wVAi hh exposed revdtement, but on the other sides consist ei ght ^ 
8pk6ious dnd welT-built rfepilar fronts, having a good counterscarp, covered-w^y, 
aAd tthicib, bnt th<^ rdveliM ihcomplete The scarp of the bastions exooodp thirty 
fedi m heijliUt, dnd that of^ the curtains Varies from twenty-three to twent>- 
siit fedt lil aedVaViCe of the^c fronts ai^ two detached works C)ne called tlie 
Pardoleras at two hundred yaids distance, is a crovin work, its escanis are l^w, 
its aftd its rcai badly closed Tlie other, callei^^be Kcunna, is 

a hundred yaids in advance of the town dn the^iiorth- 

eaSt of th6 town, at^ the ahgh foimod b^ the junction of the Rivitlfas with ^he 
Guddiana, n^as k lull, to the height of more th in one hundred ^t, the sominit ^ 
of litrhiOh is effitmed hy an old castle, and its walls, naked*, weak, and! hat 
pait&illy fldfiked, here form put of the enceinte of the place The space con- 
tdildod the castle is eonsiderahle, and vanous projects had at different 

timdsliodfl Wder eonsideratiou for occupying it with a mtaddl, or some intenof 
d eyA ftfi Ve pObt, but nothing had e\cr been earned into effect Indeed the 
fclltiOs Of the castle had beeil unaccountably neglected, two or fhree fipld- 
pieces only being mounUd on its walls, and those without ihe shdter ot ppopjer^ 
parapets Iramediatdy opposite to the castle, on tlie othei bank of the Guadiana, 
It the diStalAcO df five liundred yards, aie situated the heights of dliriBiova^,^'riii- 
ing to the elevation of the castle and as the terreplein, or intenor i|)aoe of 

thd kh fn^med filain towards the Guodiana, every part of it is seen from 

thO CllHl^val teghtt T6 prevent a besieger leadilv availing himself ‘of 
advant^i^, 7h kny attack of the town, a fott has been constructed on 
figlik is that ’df a Square of three hundred Feet, the scarp, whic^ is WeW 

biiittrof stonk, W twenty feet in height, and mostly well eoVerkd hy a 
cdiwUirtdhkjf. The commhttication between the town and Sf'ort'Chnpt^ is 
vei^)6j|)eii'fe> Itftterrtiprfoti, beirtg cither b> a bndge, six hnnc^l yar4 
siftjw* to be bnfilkded, <Jr by boats for which there is no secunty.^ ' 

Btkhdk'd ^ukrtet 6f a ihftb below Fort Cbripval, but is sSgrav^ne 
it^mAA i fetb-dd-poift The iivdSr CSlora enle^ the Mht' mu. 
QtimM ikrnmm itbovb Fort Chn^Ual, and the Caya enten 
below town 



THB DEFENCiE OF BADAJOZ. 

Loid Wellington recommended Mendisabel to leave only a sufficient garrison 
in BadajoK, and to post all die rest of his forces on the right bank of the ChiOr 
diana, with the right touching Fort Ghristoval, and.the front looking toward the 
Guadiana and the Gebora. This posirion, besides being remarkably strong in 
the front and the flanks, is supported in the rear by the fortresses of Gampo Mayor 
and Elvas. But Lord Wellington recommended also that it should be strength- 
ened by means of entrenchments; and he calculated that it would render the 
Spanish army quite efficient in resisting Soult, without exposing them to any 
fidd-fighting, and would enable them to keep perfeetly and eonstantly open the 
communications of Badajoz with the sources of supply and succour. His Lord- 
ship likewise continued to give Mendisabel the aid of Madden's brigade of 
Portuguese cavaliy*, and purposed to send alsn a British foice to his assistance as 
soon as the promised reinforcement should arri\ o from Britain, — ^which he then 
hoped would be in a very few days. “ With soldiers of anj’’ other nation,” said 
he, in reference to these arrangements, “ success is c*ortain : hut no calculation 
can be made of any operation in which Spanish troops are engaged.” 

Mendiaabel folly justified his fears. That general was as rain, as pre- 
sumptuous, as infatuated, as ignorant of the arts of victo y as the majority of his 
predecessors. He ignored all Lord Wellington's nd\ ice, even though enforced 
by the dying homologation of Romana. “ lie did not anything which ho was 
ordered to do, and did exactly that against which h(‘ was warned.” Ho allowed 
the communication with Gampo Mayor and Elvas to be cut off, left the position 
on the right bank of the (luadiana unintreiiclied and unoccupied, and shut up 
all his forces, amounting to e^htoen thousand men, in Badajoz, where not one 
half of them were wanted, and where all, after letting go the communication with 
the country, were liable to be speedily redueed by famine. And after finding 
himself in the toils, he completed his ahsimlity by looking for deliverance, or fur 
the means of maintaining himself, to a succour of British cavalry. But, wrote 
Lotd Wellington on the 10th of February to the ambassador at Cadiz, “Yon 
will perhaps think it unnecessary that 1 should give any reasons for not detaching 
eavalfy to the assistance of General Mcndizabel. 1 almost doubt whether 1 
shall be justifiable in having left General Madden's brigade of Portuguese cavalry 
at his duposal, in the eye of all those who will judge of my conduct; but know- 
ing the manner in which Goneral Mendizabcl was likely to use any cavaliy 
which 1 aaight send him, from tho accounts which I had received of his former 
<q>eraitioii8, particularly with that arm, and with the experience which 1 have of 
tlm opentums of the Spanish officon, and the suspicions which it is obvious that 
I 1 hwi» entertained of what would be their conduct in this operation from tho 
tepaatfid wamingi in my several letton to General Mendizabel and General 
TinieSi 1 ahould have been quite unjustifiable if I had put more of the treeps 
in l hia ted to my charge at their disposal.” 
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TBBiDEFBNOB»OF BiADJIUOZ. 

Soult feeroed a feny on the Ghiadiaaa, about ifour milea abt»v6 Baddjoz, to 
connect his operations on one bank ndth those on the otfaor. Hisioamahy ib awt 
to the right bank, to cut off ell communicatioTiB on that side; and with as'ttdny 
infantry as he could spare from other services, who did not amount to 
than about eight thousand, he sat down to initiate t¥vo attacks on >the outwork 
of Ficurina and one on thart; of Pardaleras. lie laboured mobt energetieally,ibut 
was severely embarrassed by tempestuous weather and by floods in the Bivillas, 
insomuch as to be obliged on two occasions to call to his aid the cavalry from 
the light bank. Mendiaabel hoped to vanquish him by sallies, — and certainly 
made a number of these in high spirit and with considerable efleet,-^yet man- 
aged them and trusted to them in the same style of rashness which had chaincter- 
ized the rush of so many Spanish armies to battle. The grandest of all, And of 
course the most disastrous, occurred on the 7t1i of February. A body of about 
five thousand burst from the side of the Ficurina, and with one stroke of valour 
got possession of the trenches and the batteries. But they had not taken with 
them the means of spiking the guns ; they c*ould do no injury where they stood, 
and were not strong enough to go farther ; and, in a few minutes^ they were 
struck in front and flank by the enemy’s reserve, and thrown suddenly into di^ 
order, and driven back to the oily with a loss, in killed and wounded, of eighty- 
flve offleers and nearly six hundred rank and file. 

Mendizabel at length, afiter this disaster, determined to occupy the strong 
position, which Lord Wellington had recommended, on tlie right bank of the 
Guadiana. lie entered it, with ten thousand infantry and fifteen hiradred 
cavahy, during the second time of tlie wdthdrawgl of the French cavalry from 
the right bank ; and had he been prudent, he might even then have managed 
to realize all Lord Wellington’s expectations regarding it. But he occupied the 
position negligently, kept no guard in his front, did not cast up any entreuch- 
iiicnts ; and on being annoyed with a frw shells thrown from the distant French 
batteries, he drew back from the proper alignment in the vicinity of the river^ 
to enjoy the protection of covering high grounds, using no other precaution than 
to destroy a small bridge over the Gebora. Soult, ascertaining his slovenliness, 
resolved to surprise him. He could not devote to the enterprise more than six 
thousand infiuitiy and two thousand cavalry, had to pass two rivers in severe 
winter weather, to rush upon a position whicli very little care and labour woidd 
have rendered absolutely impregnable ; yet he trusted firmly to his own skill and 
his men’s bravery as ample warranty against so silly a foe. 

On the evening of the 18th of Februaiy, he led his forces over the forty 
which he had formed on the Gusdiana; and next morning, amid a thi^frig^ 
his infimtiy passed the Gebora in two columns on the right and left ef file 
ruined bridge, while his cavalry forded the stream five miles above. The 
suddenly cleared away about eight o’clock ; and then the Spaniards, " w i t hAo t 

4 E 
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Mppwii^ fbmudiw, without om dm;tiiil|} o4u4«ior oqo |;pypw)gYi9ifii|,'’ 

luA 4v«pb(wilhDiitt|W0ii|u>U6 note of 4lAn|;erie3(Qeptiiig theijhpe w;i4 olpmoW/Wbiph 
ii|imi|^ ifrom theveuy crAih. of the ooUisiom ineteuily behold /their poAitiot^ 4f^ 
haded^Kflhe ohvohry on their exposed tiank, theiinfontiy ip assauitipgi ord^Tr ip 
their fronts and a brigade already drawn pp between their protected idapk, epd 
F«rti<jlhxtatovaL Many of the meii stood finnly to their anob ; but the battal- 
iona^tiia battalions, were little better than a mob. <^Thc oopteet was of only a 
Ibr mianteb’ donitioB. Horae, foot, and cannon were spcoddy driven together 
Sn ftifdltfiil confusion into the centre. The oavalxy cut tlieir waytthxopgh the 
throng and eaeaped ; hut the infantry were almost all slain or made priscmeip. 
MeBdkid>el fled with a thousand men to Elvas ; tuvo tliousand got into Badpjo^ ; 
bbt eight thousand, with the whole artillery, were taken; and not a renxnant of 
the army of Estremadnra remained iii die field.” 

> Lord Welbugton was both indignant and grieved at tliis annihilating cUb- 
comfitnre. He pronounced it most ignominious to the Spanish arms, and more 
injnrioiia than e\’en the great defeat at Ooana to the comniun cause of tlie allies. 
^1 eouU not imagine,” said he, ^^tliat an army ha\iiig two rivers between it and 
the lenemy, and knowing that the enemy w as endeavourin, to pass one of them, 
ooold*have been surprised in a strong position. Hut Meiidiaabel, knowing that 
tbw French force were preparing means to cross the Guadiaiia, was surjirised in 
bis camp, which he had neglected to fortify, although rejieatedly advised to 
fortify it, on^ which he delayed to qbit. If he had not been Biir|>rit>ed, although 
boibad not been entrenched, *->if he had been entcencdied, and still hiul boon aor' 
fnw 0 d,F<*-or if he had withdrawn from the position, as he said he woijld,'^this 
g lkilM ' tn ne could not have happened. 1 know tlie ground aa well as 1 know 
myiiown room; it u really the strongest ftosition in the countiy.” Again said 
i^ Althongh experience has taught tnc to place no rdiuioe upon the efihet 
of lAienxertions of the Spanish titKips, notwithstanding the frequent instastoas of 
^MArbowery, I acknowledge that this disaster has disajipointed and grieved me 
Imiclu < The loas of this army, and its probable cunsequcncB, the fall of Badajaa, 
hjM diailfafUlly altered the situation of the allies in this part of the Peniaeula : 
pud il Win wa be an ea^ task to place them in the situation in which they 
hmw^ M hmbiaaa^in that in which they would faaive been, if this niaforliiine >had 
hfatweniimd.^ lam roneemed to add that the Portogueae brigakie of oavalvy 
didi dot>behave much bokter than the other troopa. General Madden dad evapp- 
4billgf hi Us pewed to indara them to oheirga, but in vain. ZEhia eiitumataBOe 
vhoWi*tUe eilMt «£ eurpeioe and of general panic upon trodps, at thia brigade 
bave^ upon former occasions, behaved ramaiiabfy weillf* i 
biiiqrhu’fHeddfj by Ihefy ulotety of idle Gebora, eidjr deatnyedithk iflmy of 
M wfclhdbei^ lnii>gBt »pomeaaion of sKceHetitgRiiind fbrcBsailiiijiBaiiajosjk 
idMNritwIl *liew<t»/awiil< tharasahwa of thal ground; and^fuoeudiBgfy hpgaiitrto 
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eiltMAdli SB ^ Ifte- ^enii^^ daiy of tHeir victoiy. Tlwf ihad 

•ptoiff/HH in tlie liege i nor, except tinder «Imi impidediiflf 
theit* 6^ briivery, ijotild they be very hopeful of coihdficting it tb a ihoBMrfpl 
iesiie. Thb fMresi had idready proved ittelf quite strong enough to JvntUslhnd 
Ifieir Bppliatices $ its gatrisofi) iholudlng the soldiers vrho had nta into ii ^ftedi 
the Mute* of the OebovU) amounted to about nine thousaUd « tta bdUtaujr 
Stores vTOre abundant; even its provisions, in consequence of a getrekul 'flight' 
the inhabitants, who had terrified by a play of boikibl^elii from abb 
Fronahr ’batteries, were now iar from being scarce ; and its governor, 
Menacho, WU^ a 'man of strong resolution, high courage, fervent patiSodsm, arid 
very considerable shill. On tho other hand, the season, the weather, the stribb 
of supplies, and the probability of succour from Lord Wellington were severely 
against the French. On renewed trial, too, the besieged won larger prasila 
than the besiegers, — maintained a heavier dre, end commenced *«odntcvsforks 
of more than equal efficiency to any breaches which were likely td She aadsli 
Bnt on the 2d of March, Menacho fdl dead while heading a TigArovs aal^yt 
and then the hope of the besieged was struck to the dust. Lnaa, whoi Shleoeeded 
to the command, was outwardly an officer of great reputation, but inwardlyia 
sly deep traitor. He did as lifttle as be feasibly could to resist the Ebendh^land 
only waited a fair pretext ffo debver the fortress into their hands. Lord Wdr 
lington Oould not do anything to relieve the place till after this man was govevnort 
for Mossetia was still at Saatarem, and the reinforcements from Britain had not 
arrived. But on the Gth of March, while rising up to pursue Massdna^ whalbad 
decamped on the previous night, he was not unmindful df Badajoz, but madf 
arrangements to detach a strong corps for its reliief; and on the tame day) «l the 
earliest possible moment., sent o6F a communication to the govcmoi^ infonrong 
him that Massena was in retreat, that a strong British corps might bri^pected 
at Bsfdajoz in a few days, and exhorting him to hold nut till tho last extraridtpw 
Ima!z received a hint of thie communication, by telegrepbic isignal from iEtaili^ 
on the ervetiing of that veiy day; and he received the communioaCfon iiLoftlill 
detail, byfletlery on the Oth, tegether with on assurance that) thei'Britukt cmpb 
for his iieKef was alreadv on the marah. No practicable breach, imtwitfaataidilRg 
•ail his vemissnesB) had yet been made; the total force of Soult in EstfmhadaigadMd 
heen reduced by tickness, shot, and other caui£s to less than fourteen rthcMSMd 
men;' held <lhe bdrieged were suffering no scarcitiy of either ammuiMliQti lOVk jMr 
viwsuuii Yet on the next day, imaz suspended hostilitits; and owtlfe hhxt qglllfh 
he Budrenldered then fortress, on the condition that aU his gareiaUa 
prisoners of war, but he himwlf w free man* 

u* <%Nob0dy entertniBbin deubV’ said Lord WetlingMe, fftheh 
Briffhjom* (ffiahppshneo iuLveeuivendeihdas Seoni>«M he (Couldiiitbtvdhfltfhlliiy 
thoti^nBUediwidiimnni^'to him^ilest hat* garrison ihedldiipvuvonh AhelhnfXtNld^ 



PBOJECTB AT CADIZ. 


idiefo tifaey should be certain of the truth of thelntelli^noe of Massena’s retreat.** 
In my letter of the 6th/* said he again, “ I desired the governor of Elvas to urge 
the governor of Badajoz to keep secret the inteUigence of Ma38ena*8 retreat, lest, 
hy means of deserters, it should reach the enemy, whom I w'as in hopes that 1 
should have found engaged in this siege. But he published the intelligence as 
soon as he received it, stating at the same time that he did not believe it. He 
likewise communicated it to the French general.*' So foul a traitor necessarily 
covered himself ^ith infamy; yet, through corrupt influence with the Spanish 
rulers, he escaped punishment. They were compelled, indeed, by the indignant 
remonstrances of Lord Wellington, to bring him to trial; but they prolonged 
the process to weariness, and took care to prevent a coiia iction. 

The fall of Badajoz, with its loss of nine thousand soldiers, its loss of the 
militaiy key of Estremadura, and its vast eclat to the arms of France, was a 
stupendous il to the allies. Well f4:)r them, indeed, that it did not happen 
before Massena’s retreat from Santarem; well, loo, that it did not become known 
to him till after all the main affairs of his invasion Mere irretrievablv decided. 
Still, occurring at so carU a moment after the commencement of his rt'treat, and 
giving Soult the jierfect mastoiy of cvcii^thing hetwot'ii •sc^ ille and Elvas, it 
neutralised the power and tarnished the biillianee of no small ))nrt of Lord Wel- 
lington’s success. If it had not been for the treacliery of tlie governor of Bada- 
joz,** said our hero on the Kith of IVlareh, “Spain would liave been out of the 
fire, notwithstanding former treaehen-, blunders, and cowardice. The siege of 
Cadiz would certainly have been raised, if Graham bad not already succeeded 
in that object. As it is, 1 am doubtful whether I shall be able to do more tlian 
protect the Alemtejo; but I will do all I can.” On the 20tb, he wTote again to 
the same effect, but more liopefulH ; yet reserved both his final opinion and his 
plans “ till he should hear the result of (Trahoni’s operations against Victor.” He 
knew that some unusually smart proforts liad recently been in agitation at Cadiz, 
— ^that the events of the war there, as well as in Portugal, were, at that juncture, 
both thick and critical; and he needed to wait only four days till ho received the 
desired intelligence resjiceting them. 

General Graham, as soon as he liecame aware of Soult’s expedition into 
Estremadura, concerted with Don Manuel de Lapena, who was in command of 
the Spanish forces in Cadiz, a plan for driving away the French from tlie front 
of the Isle of Leon, and for destroying their works. Graliam was entitled to 
bold the first command; but, for the sake of unanimity and good will among 
the Spaniards, he consented to act under the orders of Lapena. Many details 
had to be considered, some difftculties to be overcome, and a variety of arrange^ 
ments to be made; so that much thne w'as lost. Victor, too, got bruit of the 
pKporations; and though left by Soult with only about ten thousand men, was 
able to reinforce himself, by calling in detachments, to a total strangdi of about 
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THE BATTLE OF BARBOSA. 

twenty thousand. The prefect of the allies was not ripe for execution tUi new 
the end of February. Qeneral Zayas, who commanded in the Isle of Leon, 
to throw a bridge over the Rio Santi Petri, the belt of water on the east ride 
of the island, near its junction with the sea; (reneral Ballasteios, with tlo 
remnant of his corps from Estremadura, was to distract Victor’s attention by 
making demonstrations against Seville; and General Lapona, with the main 
Spanish force and all the British, the former amounting to about nine thousand 
men and the latter to upwards of four thousand, was to proceed by sea about 
sixty miles to the east, to disembark there, to march stealthily back, and to fall 
u|K)n Victor by surprise. On the night of the 4th of March, Lapena approached 
the scene of action, — ^but did so in true Spanish style, not by contriving to keep 
his army in fresh condition, but by fktiguing and famishing them with a continu- 
ous march of sixteen hours. On the morning of the 5th, he halted on the low 
ridge of Barrosa, — ^the bridge on tlic Rio Santi Petri formed, Zayas ready to 
lend sup])ort, but Victor wide awake, and waiting to parry the first blow. What 
the precise locality was, and what events immc'diately followed, may best be told 
in the -words of an officer -who was present, and -who gives his narrative in the 
fortieth \olutne ol the United Service Magazine: — 

The woody ridge of Barrosa is about three or four miles from the mouth 
of the Rio Santi Petri. It trends from the coast abqut a mile and a half inland, 
being bounded on the lett side by the coast cliffs, on the right by the heathy 
plain of Cliicl.ina, and in front by a pine forest, beyond which rise the broken 
grounds of Beriiicja, the red, which fill the sjiace between the Carra del Goto, 
or Almanza creek, and the sea. This portion of the enemy’s post had just been 
forced, after a shai'p skirmish, by the Sjianish vanguard, under the active 
General Lardizabal, wlio thereby ojiened tlie passage into tlic Isla, by the bridge 
w Inch Zayas had thrown across from Point Loma to Labacula. Hardly had the 
harassed troops lialted, before Lapena ordered Graham to march tho British divi- 
sion through the wood to the Rtd Tower, which he instantly set about obeying, 
in the full persuasion that the Spaniards w'ould hold Barrosa height as the key 
both to offensive and defensive movements. But scarcely had he entered the 
wood when Lapena, without any notice, canied off his whole army to the Senti 
Petri. At this moment he was told tliat the enemy appeared in force on the 
plain, and was rapidly advancing towards the heights of Barrosa, which their 
van was tlien ascending. The tidings were true enough, for there was Victor, 
with upwards of 8,(H)0 choice troops, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and 14 guns, be^t 
on cutting off the British division. Graham’s happy presence of mind ai^l 
quuskness of decision thwarted tlie design. To retreat under such circuin8taiyeaj|^ 
would have endangered the whole allied army; he therefore instantly coantsi^ 
marched, and resolved to attack, although the advantage of the battle-field 
already in Victor’s hands. So sudden was all this transaction, that the 
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t»i ji^guiBiltei<dr» ibrijpdh»9i(tUBl«iMe 
snUe^-fifaikerttL D iUew, jamtac^ilg «|^tkui|xRuffin*s idirisioii^ livUle it&fe ofthe]> itodfir 
42blciinl Ao X<avid\iirdiviakiiwtMAU -Mgwwfl wado tfcorgoMcq^ 

and the most animating alacrity was everywhere diiplayedw iColoml, Broads's 
addroM/toithfi kSlfiihcin)> (tiaa 28^ ragiiDetit)<on ncmvdiig orders dhat hd^ras to 
flight^ ^xeitcdia gLoe^iwhidk is most salutary fom mcb oooaaionstrr-^ Thero^ yen 
teah|r(felloan9, tiieifiisDeBid has chosen yon tt>/Adva»er I* ; 

1 1 1 •^iTha Faeneh camesm in oduiQB, preceded by a cloud of'darii^ light infimtsv, 
whttt>eoiiQefded thdudircntien of the attack by a rs^ud fire. Mqantime^ (the ar- 
tiiiny^ nndsB 'Major I>mioan, soon opened » powurful battery of ten gvms in our 
nentm; lambnovor was ordiuiBce better served and plied, albeit most desperate 
ftttooht weoa* (made upon them.. Laval's di vision, unchecked by the havoc of 
tlpaifieB (directed fire, reaebed she Bdtidi 1 uiil‘, but, after a niurderuus oonfliot^ 
were broken atul driven: back, by the deiterDiincd uhaige of' tho guards, 28th, 
Md dt7th tegiiiieiits, A part of tlie 87th aleo supported this attack, and 
Minoad ,the iiost gallant jiparit. A few days befure thiii, some of tlic officers 
SiretB dxftcfessiog to lus their great satuifiujtion on the prospect of service, as tfaoir 
eagMuentihad not been in the field since tho doath uf ffenoral Wolie, on the 
heig^itaof Abraham* Xhetr renppeoranco under fire was a <«haqi one; hutithoy 
Jascapod Hindi /ten. rank and file kdled, and tliirty>*f(Mir aoundod. Meanwme^ a 
fUood!y.itoBttist 'ensued on tho right wing of tlie positian, and in the ovont was 
SifitilcssisiMicessfol. The fire of iUuffin's musketry and artillon^ from the haijn^its, 
micasiait^djgiiefEt kra ameog our advanmng troops; and, confident of success, he 
mdCl'General I^lkes on the ascent of tlio hill, wlum the contest became sangm- 
naitf taiiheieUrarae. The almost unparalleled eaurtioii of evory officer, and the 
intfinoiblu hraTfaiy of uiv(Siy soldier, as tho'Genet.'il uarmly expres'ied it, over* 
UtoNt obstacle* Tlie French were toroed back aith dvcadful slaughter, 
and General Baffin's division^ uonblo to standi against the British bayancts, was 
dokeniftmaithis heights iti eonfiisiou, leasnng their general in onr hands. ITlic 
^ilflmshldivMerincuv .in full tfotreat; and the British were so exhausted by the 
h^aciiliiitltfi figbt^iand (tlie liaving been taiesrtyHfour hours inidiBr anas, (without 
ffnAfif jfbatilfbey uero ttni knebaueted ier pun^uit. Bui for tbit, (the vietaiy 
itld lioeiiistiU.iiioKe irignat Bi the ahaEgfUV oiur poor knixAedHupdcdlowa (Bonld 
a(lilMf!^dipiJwkh(th»lF . 

bbri^XjifttospfiictprBfumuilaaieri anlytan hoUraadia hulfs bntitsrasKihBthidtB^ 
llh)ieDk4iPdidbbady4i iOuvleariiii kiUedintid ureundediiamQuntad/rtqr 1^248, 'or 
JUMr^iil’lMhlrdoafii vihoki dnDjr;i>fbiktl unliko / hBtftlo*ratnms^ liis ( goiMnd^ 
i hw ii o yafenpija miml nttssingiod >tihuy/pris6iietrij iTheiFtrindi WairidensUaiput 
9 $$ liMO* iMecdiukitaBiMiMxraitibo rnctoiod ■timuahikaai Ihani 
afi^knniQositnd Bfelkgi«b»toti < i d t d B a to y efiilffidteivitfaBiadlaacd/^ 
li|gl|ilip|ilp«iiim bthtTiiaffioBM/lrara kiUeddnitho fiuldd r«wl ^asuniaJ&afiin 
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«nd *iC9i^fttaiil8^<« lmbilt^iukl.40& miik^4t]iib4lB)]UI^ 

oiix> fc«iidta< » ^heiAMphieB' iwk« /oiii 'ljn{)ienai«aglfl|| thsMs. ’■ttbd dB mkfktpBaaf 
4iro luwNitinrB^ ^tli <cIm) atemanUadn >wa|;gaknylmd/(ku£ilS WblA 
field irtretoed whlii«npiii«r 

'"'W&ilB terrible biUs'biilliaDt oonflust wae ptoeoedingyiLa^ibliBi^iViild]^ 
Inokinpr bh, and made no aifetoinpt imd the iretveatiiif; Huid dbcotnlfiied^Ffdith 
arm^; and althou^rh General Whittinghain, -who cocnmahddd. >11161 ifilpaMul 
<^a]i7v seems to ibavie psriaaded •Geneni Graham, that he ttna lai^ite in 
cheokin|i(ia eorpS, there 'was a load mumnsr df^dnst him, latnd itoota bmpcMeoHdv- 
tion, it was not ^iimdkas. At nil events, iivotiknowiMapfer to W pettfiKtljr'ti^ 
tn sayinj[;-<^ No sttokd in aid of tlie Briti^ was straoh bf a Spanidreabie that 
day.’ Under these laroumstaneee, therafore) General Grohani, after cetaiialig 
possession of the fiold of battle tor sevocal hdarB,*btili neat dayv ^ in(%pKiiNfy 
tlirfiw tip his cn1dea|;ae, emd filed over Zayas* bvifipe into the Iila.”a 

Lapena, strengthened by an adcGtion of four thoiisaDd mem and a paWdbfld 
ertilleiy under Zajas, remained several days outside the Santi Petri, bait did 
nothing to follow up the enemy’s dcfoat, nothing even against their Idtrkading 
works, juid was so mean, so dastardly, so nuprindpled ae ‘both to appraprifte 
the honour of the victory over them to his own gemiSalsldp^ and to hsevilto Hh 
iruitlesfuiess to Graham’s withdrawal firom the field. Victor, who had rbtranted 
behind the San l^dru, lay there in momentary expectation «f an attadc, Intyt 
length, on findmg himself undisturbed, retumod cautlostsly to hia old poaitiotf^ 
and then tho cowardly Lapeua, at his approach, recaMMsed the ’Santi' Fotv4*dBk 
stroyed the bridge, and left ell things as they were beforo the eatpb d ition. ^Tbiis 
wns the bioekaile of Oulia resumed; so that the viotoiy of Baraosa, UkO the thnh 
lir though grander one of Talavera, ** remained without rcsulty save Smt'ktti. 
perishable one which aiises from tho confidence wliiri* it coimnttnieated toithe 
Untish arms, and tiie celebrity which it gave to the British namei” < 

But how was it viewed by Lord Wellington? ** I beg lo ‘congrtutilllate'^mlt 
and the brave troops under your Oonnnatid,” wrote he on tlie 8dth of ^Mtoohiih 
General Graham, ^on the signal victory which yoa gained on the’dth^iny;’ “I 
hanw no deubt whatever that their seocesa would have had*tihe>«lfoet of raiblii|^ 
the siege of Cadia, if the Spanish corps toid made* any effiirt to asshtithinn'j hnA 
I am equally certain, from your account of fiip ground^ ibnAif yea fiadiHskliaL 
cidediwkh the^utamat peomptitade to attack the etiemyy )ddd if s(ttUlk"had 
not I kkvi a meat vigcoroua nne^ the iwhole Allied army wottld hatexfioeil laatl ' Yolfc 
hacveito r^^ret that enbh a victoiy shoidd not (have fieon foiloNreA ihjF'tdl’tho^lNMl* 
aequctoon which nriglit iredsonably bo axpeataihfrDni it; bnttyoiif’aaay'MIlttfl 
youneWhfoh‘«ha rafiOctiM that you <£d yodr srintoBh mnd’dtnlLeeMiaaasii* ^ 
dliediieriB 3 ^*and that theifiuhin iptthe«bitcM>af>hmUifit!tltihA 
ori toii o Bhia^tobfe nttribhied toithosO who woudd'kanh deridad 
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them. The conduct of the Spaniards throughout this expedition is precisely the 
same as I have ever observed it to be. They march the troops night and day, 
without provisions or rest, and abusing everybody who proposes a momonfs delay 
to afford either to the famished and fatigued soldiers. They reach the enemy in 
such a state as to be unable to make any exertion, or to execute any plan, even 
if any plan had been formed; and then, when the moment of action arrives, tliey 
are as totally incapable of movement, and they stand by to see their allies de- 
stroyed, and afterwards abuse them because they do not continue, unsupported, 
exertions to which human nature is not equal. 1 concur in the propriety of 
your withdrawing to the Isla on the t>th, as much as I admire the })romptitude 
and determination of your attack of the 5th; and I most sincerely congra- 
tulate you, and the brave troops under your command, on your success.” 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


BBITIBH OVFIOBBB OX I.Jk.AyE OV ABBEXOX— MAMJBXA'b EBTEBAl FEOM 8AXTABBV— LOBD 

ton’s pursuit Olf HIM— THE BK1RMIBRB8 OP POUBAl., BkDlXHA, COMDBIXA. OAZAL NOVA, ABO 
PO* D'aROUOE— EJECTION OP MAHgEMA PROM THE BERRA I»E MOI1A AND FROM ODARDA—^HE 
COMBAT OP BAUUOAL — BZPCL810N OF MAB8BXA FROM FOBTUOAl.. 


Many of Lord Welbngton’b officers annoyed liim much, during the of 
Massena's invasion, by requests ior leave of absence to Britain. Some who did 
so were far above all suspicion of poltrooneiy dr disaffection; yet even these 
offered ])leas of business winch, notwithstanding the largeness of his gentlemanly 
consideration, he could not easily credit. He thought that few of them had busi- 
ness of any r<‘al consequence, and that all the rest could perfectly well transact 
whatever business they had by means of letters of instruction and power of at- 
torney. lie thercfoiu made a rule not to give leave of absence except when an 
officer declared the businehs for which he asked it to be paramount to eveiy 
other consideration in life.” 'I'et this did nut arrest the eviL Nor did appeals 
to then braver} , to their honour, to their knowledge of the situation of the army, 
inateriall} diminish it. Nor wore these appeals made in any silken style. To 
General Craufurd, for example, in reply to a request for leave of absence, he 
said, — It is certainly the greatest inconvenience to the service that officers 
should absent themselves as they do, each of them requiring, at the same time, 
that when it shall be convenient to return, he shall find himself in the some 
situation as wlien he left the army. In the meantime, who is to do the dntyf 
How am I to be responsible for the arm} ? Is Colonel a proper substi- 

tute for General Craufurd in the command of our advanced posts, or General 

lor Sir Stapleton Cotton in command of the cavalry t I maybe obliged 

to consent to the absence of an officer, but I cannot approve of it. I repeat 
that you know the situation of affairs as well as I do, and you have my leave 
to go to England if you think proper.” But on finding that even such prhna 
officers as General Craufurd could not be restrained, His Lordship resolved to 
subordinate his courtesy to his judgment, so as no longer to feel under any 
obligation to give consent. He accordingly wrote to the military secreliay 
of the Commandeivin-cliief,— “I shaU be very much obliged to yim if 
will tell any general officer who may come out in future to settla all his tnfliN 
ness before he eomes out, for tliat he will get no leave to go home. The snooA- 
of their going is terrible, and the detail it throws upon me graMee 
4 F 
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than I can iktcH manage; for I am first to instmet one, Idien a second, afeid 
afterorards, npon his return, the first again, npon every duly.** 

To dck or convalescent officers, however, who were likely to derive benefit 
firom change of air, Lord Wdlington gave the readiest possihle leave of absence, 
and likewise every facility which he conld command for their personal comfort. 
He snffi^red as much inconvenience, of course, from the absence of tliese as from 
the absence of others; but he bore it without a grudge, and only wished that it 
should be continued long enough to insure their perfect recovery. The most 
embarrassing instance was General Hill’s, — ^who was struck with fever in De* 
cembcr, tried in vain the effect of removal to the sea-eide in Portugal, sailed 
to England, scarcely landed there when he began tf> recover strength, and 
wrote in a few da^'s to Lord Wellington to express the hope of being able 
very soon to return. Altbongh 1 am anxious that you should join again,” 
replied His Lordship, 1 beg you will not think of moving nntil your health 
shall be firmly re-established; as, however important it is in every view to have 
yon back with your command, it is more im]x>rtant that } ou should be suffi- 
ciently wdl to remain when you do come.** 

General Hill's command at that period, as we showe' in our thirty-^ird 
chapter, was of prodigious moment. It required a steadiness, an audacity, a 
caution, a quickness, a vigilance— in one word, a combination of tlie most op- 
posite qualities of high gcneralshi}i — nearh as much as Lord Wellington's own 
command. His Lordship gave it first to (Tcneral the Hon. W. Stew’art. But 
that officer soon expressed an apprehension that certain objects held out to his 
attention would fail, and an anxious desire that General Hill would speedily 
return to relieve him. I./ord Wellington then induced Sir William Bcresfoid to 
assume the command, — who, though still the first commanding officer of the 
r^pilar Portuguese army, ^ct, in consequence of tlie complete distribution of its 
battalions among the British divisions, under the paramount authority of Lord 
Wellington as Marshal-General of Portugal, had not now any separate com- 
mand over it in the field, but was able to discharge most of his special duties 
toward it in the bureau 

At the critical juncture of Soult’s pressing the siege of Badajoz, Beresfbrd 
contuiued on the left bank of the Tagus, with his head-qnarters at Cbamusos, 
tiill watching Massena, — watching him more intently than ever,— and at the 
tame time ready at a momemt's notice to march to the relief of Badigoa. 'Mas- 
eefeia was then in eore dietress, — doily expecting to hear, through hb ^lies at 
Liibon, cf the arrival of die Britieh rehtforceinents, — his own nnmbera disnially 
red u ced ndniew, and without any near Irllpe of succour,— his snppUes of^sed 
afifi of IbMar iadiaiiited,-^e aiganiaadon of his troops seriously rdaxad^-M^iid 
many of hll jgftberals either at fbud with one another, or dbpoaed |o ravire'tlie 
oilUfimpiihoy^of the FMhdelphas. He ooold no longer remain wheie'heaMb, 
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but mutt uitber ^»ee hi* wi^ acroos tbp Tagus or retreat. He first tzied ^ 
former, whether really or in feint cannot be known; but was so cfemily coimtsr- 
woiked by Beresford that be veiy soon desisted. He next began quiet, caniioas, 
masterly preparations for retreat, sending his sick and his baggage fiu to the rpar, 
coUeoting a reserve store of fifteen days* provision to be carried by bis men for 
consumption on tlie march, rearranging his army with the view of having Hey*s 
corps, together with the light cavalry and tho best of the artillery, to cover the 
retreat, making a delusive demonstration to tlireaten the western part of the 
Liines of Lisbon by the road through Torres Vedras, and preserving in the ftont 
of his position, to the last moment, as much as possible, unaltered and undis- 
turbed. All his preparations were completed on the 5th of March; and he 
heard on that very day that the British reinforcements had just arrived at Lisbon, 

Lord Wellington was quick to suspect his purpose, and quick also to make 
arrangements for assailing or pursuing him. Circumstances were now much 
altered iiom what they had been three months before, by Massena's enfeeble- 
meot, by Soult*8 advance, and by the near prospect of an increase of strength in 
the British camp; so that, even if Massena had still thought of maintaining the 
position of Santarem, Lord Wellington would now have thought of driving him 
from it. Hence did he watch the symptoms of Massena’s intention to retreat, 
not simply that he might know when to lise up and follow, but that he might 
decide how to rush on and strike. 

** I went to the front yesterday,** wrote he from Cartaxo on the morning of 
the 5th of March to Sir William Beresford, and I could perceive no difference^ 
excepting that there were no howitzem in the work or in the low ground. I 
could not perceive any guns on tlie heights. Bushes had been laid to cover the 
stations which they had occupied, and 1 conclude that these have been removed. 
The oqt-posts were the same; and 1 did not observe any other alteration on the 
great heights, excepting that all the people I saw were fully accontred. I have 
not yet received the report of this morning; but I should think that the iiiov»> 
mont of the troops has not yet been made, at least generaUy. It is probable 
that the baggage stores, and the heavier part of the artillery, have been sent 
but that the effective part of the army still remains. There was no altesotum 
on the out-posts on our left yesterday. 1 have, however, dosed up Cole*8 divi- 
aion to this place this moniing; and I have ordered Sir William Ers ki u e,” 
wioe^now cominandiug the light di>i8ion in the room of General Cranftird, 
Aaambajdra, in case matters should be found this morning in such a Stffe 
at to render it expedient to make an attack upon the position. In respapt tp 
year eaqm, the fearmer plan, in case of the retreat of the enemy, wa^ 
ahaold espM the Tagus at Ahrantes, and annoy the enemy on bfe snppfgfii 
nttMhthfongbliOwer Beiiau It is not probable that he is gemg 
HfUfmm, 1 think that if you find the movement in your ftogt to be.d«M«4il9 
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fAioM biti0Ml4 oftinfeiiiiQf, witb «ome cmliy and avtiUoiT, io Abnaotai, 

to obtam^MtoMriiNi t»f iUm bankof iha ns lotrsnr jlJw 'Zeaere, and 

then bliaf^ the bridge ef thn Abrantes down, and pUuae it upon the Tagns, In 
anch a situation as will give us a short communication between the two corps. 
This* will be an okject, twhatever may be the futora line of our operations. The 
reinibicemaBta have arrived, and we shall be able in a few days to attack the 
enemy if he retains this position, or possibly to attack him in any other which he 
nay take, or, if he quits the Tagus, to detach sufficiently to Abrantes.” 

On the morning of the 6th Massena was away. He retired from Santarem 
-during the ni^tv in the aame sdent, orderly, rapid manner in which he had re> 
tired from before the Lines. He purposed to retreat to Coimbra, and to go 
tfaence, aarircumstanoes should decide, either across the well-replenibhed country 
to Oppito, w up the left bank of the Mondego, through Cclorico, to Almeida. 
But Nay's carps he made to retrograde from its position around Leiria in order 
to frm his rear; and the rest of his army he directed upon Thomar as if he 
4Beaiii either to cross the Zesere toward Oastello-Branco, or to ascend the Zesere 
right toward /Gnarda, or at the utmost to reach the Mondego at the Ponte da 
Moreena. These movements were well fitted to stultify'’ Lord Wellington’s 
rigihmoa; and the effect of them u as considerably aided by the retention of all 
the boats at Poobete unharmed, in readiness fur use, till the rearmost soldier 
was on tha march. 

Our haro was in tlie full exercise of the entire circle of his captainly 
quaftiiraj piiiniti iirioii^ judgment, cautmn, inventiveness, decision, coolness, and 
bpuvaiy^ He did not imagine that Ney's moAement indicated any intention to 
jraadvsUioa; nor w«s he hiduced h^ the aftair of tlie bonts to think that another 
attampt would he mada to cross the Tagus. Y et until he could see precisely 
what IdtwiPBa was aiming at, whether he was truly and entirely in retreat, 
wh ath er in afaaer abandonment of tha invnaiem or with the design of attempting 
uaoBtiaRiatioii of it; In aoma other form, he did not choose to precipitate all his 
aflaiy ahhesr into ona liiaaaf pursuit or Into concentration for attack, lest he might 
inadfuattmt^y expose aome vital part of his position to a clever haclMtroke, cr 
ewtorlajr open eoDioof the accesses to the Xdnes to a sudden counter-march. He 
at/^rsl foBainid Jdasseiufa main body with only about half of his own foroe, and 
that in thiue lines, — the light divioDO on the left;, through Pemes, — the fourth 
atldandhuUsMias^ partof riie first divisiou of infantiy, and two brigades of 
lriri id i -teiuahyi;iii llmiCitotra, throngb Gakguev^ud the graater part of Berts- 
IM%4acp%iiniar*Gaitetol W. Stotort, on the right, aeroia the Tagoa, and 
thtoiaewi toilh a Zaas to by dh# hoahforidga brougbt>down from Ahiwitea AH 
nKmm mam d h mq fr i l| *hy Mk to^und routei, npon ThaniBiv*-*fLotd Wellinghm 
teP tmtot^ rilh l maia U a^ and forward, foaling his way; srhila a sm^ 

\nm mtmimt htblaili TiHh Bertsfoad^mad all the euat warn to tha wateward, 
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covering the Cartexo porithm or ihe weBtem pait of itbe Lines. BniJit 
bn the 8tih, Lord Wellington ascertained that Mauena was really irioving tonwpd 
the Mondego, — ^most probably toward Coimbra; and there he to 
his idans. 

« We are close at the enemy’s heels,** wrote he on the 8th to Mr. StBttit, 
« and have taken some prisoners; and I mean to continue to piess them solittd 
that they will not have time to do much harm, or, I hope, to undertake any^ 
thing serious against the northern provinces. It is fortunate for us that the 
French have retired; for T assure you that, upon inspection, 1 find that 1 did 
not form an erroneous opinion of the risk and difficulty of attacking thefir 
position. Indeed, if the rain which has fallen this day, had fallen four days ago, 
we could not have followed them with our artillery through the country, even 
though unopposed. Theirs was sent off^ excepting what they hare destroyed, 
and a few light pieces which they kept in their position to the last moment.** 

On leaving Thomar, the main body of Massena*s army marched toward 
Pombal, Loison*s di\ ision of Noy*8 corps toward An^iao, and all Begnier*a oorps 
toward Kspinhal. The main body reached Pombal on the 9th. Maasena, hav^ 
ing then his order of retreat fully organirod, drew up all the main body on a table- 
land in front of Pombal, with the twofold design of reviving their spirits 
making a show of defiance to the pnrsners, and of allowing ample tune for forag- 
ing operations and for the progress of the sick and the bafqi^age in his rear. 
Lord Wellington*8 advanced-guard, consisting of the light division, the ri^al 
dragoons, and the first hussars, kept close on the skirts of the main body all the 
way from Thomar, took about two hundred prisoners from them by the way, and 
skirmished keenly with them at Pombal. A brigade of Spencer’s diviskn, 
and some horse, under General Nightingall, fellowed smartly along the Espin- 
hal road, to observe the corps of Regnier. The part of Beresfbrd’s corps which 
had advanced to Thomar, countermarched thence to follow a progress which the 
other part of his corps had already begun, for the relief of Badi^oa, or for etiwr 
operation against Sonit. All the rest of the allied army, comprising the tun 
divisions from the western part of the Lines of Lisbon, the divisions which hud 
advanced to Thomar, and all the brigades which lay between> wens, with ewny 
possible expedition and in admirable concert, marched concentrically Upco 
Pombal; and they all arrived there on or before the 11th. ' 

Maasetia, ovserawed hy the gathering host, suddenly, on the night of the 10(h» 
abandoned his position and retired through the town. But the Britirii odvaaecA- 
gaard, now strengthened Genend Pai’e brigade^ ffaUowed Mm so docC^ as 
to harass him in the very streets. Ney attempted to reston 'oeto by ialtfng 
post an a lie^ht behind the town, end by thremug a detacfameMthllh an n^aoHit 
aid eaatle; and he so Ihr succeeded as to win sufficient 
genenls to save their corps from a tremendoes flank attack^ Jn 
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BrilMi'aivisktiii^ y«Mt vma'hlftedr ttl; kli||lll iMfeih M *pradpitiitiJiy 

iHicd WhlKi nbC >titiie bridge titsraei the Sdtttb, 

^liMigh'fe triii initxedi.* 

I teOn the 'lStli> iti erder onee idoM «6 gaiik tine luid give a die6k) Nej took 
^aM’en>e«l^ atrmg ground, at the etid >af u defile, dn front Utedinha. Hu 
rijgbtNmt in'a ^ood upon the Soure river; hn left ektendcfd towatd high geotand 
edbove the Reditiha river; end his entire front was so masked that no opinion 
eoald be ^fttwied of the amount of fbree at the place^ or of the probable breadth 
of his>ptirposeL Lord Wellington determined at caice to drive hiih back, yet 
Mruek AO blow, ^nade no demonstration^ till he brought up his whole army, — 
'than one half in attacdting^array, and all the rest in immediate 
laaeave^ i H The post in the wood upon the enemy's right," says he, was first 
ftticed by iSir l^lliam Erskine, aith the Kght division. We were then able 
iNnlbtin the troops in the plain beyond the defile; and the third division, under 
ftiaJOr-^iieMd Picton, were formed in two lines, in the skirts of the wood upon 
the^ghC} the foorth di virion, under Majors eneral Cole, in two lines, in the 
Aontm^ >h«virig Hriga£eri<General Pack's brigade supporting their right, and 
communicating with the third division; and the light divi ion, in two lines, on 
ths iefiui These troops were supported In the rear by tlie British cavohy; and 
the' first, ififidi, aiid sixth divdsions wore in reserve. The troops were formed witli 
gteat BBtmmey and e^erity; and Lieutenant-General Sir Brent Spencer led the 
Ina against olw enemy's position on the heights; from which they were im- 
Aoadiatety driven, with the loss of many men killed and wounded, and some 
prisonan. MigoiwOeneral Sir William Erskine particularly mentioned the con- 
dact'of the regiment, and Colonel* Eldei'a ca^adores, in the attack of the 
<trood$ and 1 most add that I have never seen the French iniantry driven from 
el wood in aoBore gallant style. There was hut one narrow bridge, and a ford 
•riose^to it, over the Kedinha river, uvOr winch oar light tnx>ps passed with the 
Inafoy^ ibnt as ther enemy commanded these passages with cannon, some time 
elhpasd bafitra we could pass over a saIBcient body of troops, and make a fredh 
riispoaition to attaxsk aha Insights on vfiiich they had again taken post. The third 
idhdrian dasasd^ however, and monosuvred again upon the enemy's left flaiik, 
vri u fa rim light hriantiy and cavriky, suppoMed by the light dhdrion^ dvave them 
mptm dhafritaufin body at Candeiza. Thn fight inftmiry uf^^iiUnend PiciaifB 
riiiririoi^idalnrtCeloBri WttUanis, ond^tha ‘fourth oa^^adoies, undar Oaknal de 
tRigBay^viamprinoipBity coiiaeftiediin liiia*«paiBtioil'’ 

liliiHsfow‘mrt>Bow>«liilM>uri8fooflik rdfeeau lI%a«deftlaB of Oaodeixa, 'toad- 
jpfflniMWdWaifiBi/tran'iniiladiatriy briisad hinlf thoM aB Miraada da Oorve, 
laadigg mlmi tbmBmte da li■fuafo^ilSiga*foB■Mdi■^f iqioa hii*lefo; wod^* hfis 
pwaaar^lpHg dose upon him, he must ‘fmlfuttly dMU# wMhiptao fbUoOrveat 
triridtaodiiig riMH Mi foe sfoh •adomrif foejFMri the 
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diveelr t«ivard Almoida^.* lisrd .WMliaagtan ^ gent fetwaid fvcMi Xbomapr M 
the northern militia instructions to create every possible hiiidrAnca>to ati biwys 
march from Coimbra tp Oportei^ and,ito threw theiuselvei into the^dtronisevtwtti- 
tude they «oald devise for the deftmceiof the latter ci^. Colonel Xiiant,«oi|i«er 
ceiviog these instructions, thouf^ only a small part of the militia was UBd<K(4w 
command, formed the bold project of making a stand at the Mondego, contiguous 
to Coimbra; nothing doubting that^ if he could stop the enemy tlm for oitly a 
few liooTB, Lord Wellington would surely be upon them to onptuie, or scatter, 
or destroy. He, accordingly, blew up an arch of the bridge M Coimbra, plnood 
guards at the fords as 'far as Figueras, and took post upon the river adjacent Ur thf 
bridge. A strong detachment of French cavalry appeared at the place for fcp> 
connmsanoe on the evening of tlie 11th, and reappeared on the morning o£ tht 
12th: but they were so hotly fired upon by Trant, and observed hiiU to mSinr* 
tain 80 firm a bearing, that they imagined lus little corps to compcsBeithe 8ti|oh|; 
British reinforcement which had iirrived at Lisbon onUlie fid, and wUbhithay 
supposed to have instantly proceeded by sea to the moubk of the Mondege;*aDd 
marched thence to Coimbra. 

Massena, on receiving a report of this fiuicy, believed it; and it the Sanie 
time, was awed to find that the bridge of Coimbra had been blown iitp,t<^jnatly 
inferring thenec tliat the roads beliind the Mondego also wen likely to be 
stroyed. lie therefore reHnquished lus original purpose, and resolved to relirfe 
by tlie Fonte da MurceUa. Yet the road thither, so fur as he knew^ wasrhdthna 
single one and veiy difficult; so tout he felt a need for some sttong means 
cliecking his pursuers; the more so as Loison^s division, tliroiigfa Ajk 9 iao,;Mls 
now about to join him, and would swell tlie mass of his single column of monh 
along the defiles. * Accordingly Ney took pest on a stubborn nmge of Imighti 
belnnd a marsh, at the forking of the Mnrcella road from the CoimlnU'^sMria^ 
adjacent to the village of Condeixa, there to make another stand against lamd 
Wellington: while Massena fell back, five miles circuitonsly, to thalsbouldlr 
of a bold high range, overlooking the An 9 iao road a mile or two fimn<fliUB 
Marcella one, there both to make his junctiou with Lotson; and to conunold 
the conununication with Begnier at BapinkaL Ney’e position waa mi ndnHu 
only by lilie hif^way, along a deep hoBow, toward his rigkt^wbidi ImAtloiApd 
with fiilisadiea, breast*eror]u, and fiairieadea of felled treea; laaddte’JuidMtaaiiB 
for a sndden simultaneous firing of these end of the vittage,iafb<thnnomngbHf 
severe preasore by the )punnierB, both to cover Jiia retreat wittowmokegmid to 
serve asia preoodeerted signal to the udvalioed divisiona to joalMmlMpqialgqg 
with hia to another toretag poritkm, perpebdioiitor to toef 
ehout tMi milea ffistsmt^ at €i^ Nova. 

Impd WaUtogton McheA the neif^boniiiood ef Condetomtoe|^^ttj|[|Mgi# 
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the ISthy at a tnmnent when the French baggage-wains were still wiihin view, 
wending along ihe road to the Ponte da Marcella. He instantly compBehended 
Mjaasena’s purpose; and, retrograding a brief distance out of the view of N^, 
he immediatdy aent off Picton's division, by the back of a mountain, over a 
difficult upland path, to turn the enemy’s left. Key’s brigades continued for 
some hours to repose in silence. But toward three o’clock, Picton’s column 
was descried, like a web of crimson slowly unfolding itself, over a pass of the 
mountains, about eight miles to the rear. Then arose a wild call to arms, con- 
fusion, explosions, and a precipitate flight. The British forces rushed forw^ord 
to pursue. Most of the infantry and all the artillery, however, were long en- 
tangled and retmned by the buniing ^illage and the blazing barricades. Yet 
some skirmishers and cavalry burst right through, pressed close on the skirts of 
the fleeing enemy, and maintained the chase in unflagging speed till the fugi- 
tives, amid the falling drapeiy of twilight, began to leap within the cover of 
their preconcerted strong position. The rest of the pursuing army soon followed, 
and cloaed up the ground. In the meantime, so flashing was the effect of Pic- 
ton’s detour, so impetuous were both the flight and the pursuit which it pro- 
dneed, that the divisions under the immediate command >f Massena were cut 
off. Lord Wellington, however, got no intelligence that the*} were there, — 
Bupposed that they were on in front, — and made no dispositions to capture or 
hazaas them. Yet they had sufficient difficulty, and no small peril, in so stealing 
over the mountains during the night a^ to roach the rendezvous with Key. 
Even Massena himself escaped capture only by throw ing away his insignia, and 
riding through some of the light troops. The French cavalry who had been 
practising upon Coimbra were also cut off'; and part of them were captured. 

Hie ground to wrhich the enemy was so suddenly driven at Cazal Kora, 
proved to be not properly one position, but a series of positions, all perpendicu- 
lar to one another, oil very strong, and all so connected as to enable Key w*ith 
his rear-guard to retire in steady fighting order from one to another till he 
readied the strong pass of Miranda de Corvo. “ We found the enemy this 
morning,*’ wrote Lord Wellington on the 14th, ^ fonned in a very strong posi- 
tfcm near Oazal Kova; and the light division attacked and drove in the out-posts. 
But we eould dislodge them from their positions only by movements on their 
flanks. Accordingly 1 moved the fourth division under MajoF>General Cole, 
npon Panella, in order to secure the passage of the river Deixa and the com* 
dmnicition with Espinhal, to which place Major-General Kightingall had been 
in dbearvatien of the movements of the enemy’s corps since the 10th; and the 
lIM BiridDB under Migor^ilettenil Pictob, moved immediately leniid tha 
enai^ isIN wUle tlie division, and BrigadisM^eneral Pack’ii brigade, 
Sir W. Erskine, tamed theb ri^; and Majtir^GeDeMl 
JUsgl^|g^Q«fli|iball^ with the axt^ divirioa,soppoirledtlm light troapi^ 



tli^T<m*ttaeked »>%n^ "niW tw^f ,i«TO WffllPrt^ 

Ixjr the firrt an^ ^fth 4ifnri<RW, «n(i Pplwel , A/lhwmth> Vrrigrifai.tn WWM. 
These movements obhged thp eimipy to aheodoaiap ^ r~i*ff ffiT, idiieMbl(y 
Buccessively took in the n^ountaiiiB; an4 tljie corps TT^im wnc ffr i rt nutT 

guard were flung hack upon the maip body, at 4e Vnmiyii miflOtntihi 

river Dciza> wHh considerable loss of wou^t^ded, and prisonffs.7 

** The result of these operations,” adds he, in re^nce ^ ajU ♦V ipwiff ly 
to this point, has been that we have saved Coiiahraand Uppsr 
enemy’s ravages, we have openfd the Qomnmnicatioi\i witli the 
vinces, and wc liavc obliged the enen^j to take for their re^treut tha psa^ hf 
Ponte da Murcella, on which they may ]it annoyed hy the militia astiag 4a 
security upon their flank, while tlje allied nrmy will press upon ^hai^,f;sBf> The 
whole country, however, aflords many advantageous pesitimis tO lUtnatiog 
army, of which the enezqy have shown that, thiy know hoif to a^ifPl thwssallWt^ 
They arc retreating fium the country as they emt^ad, in one Solid lOffntRh 
ing their rear on eveiy march by the operatiopp of either nap jOritvoi 
d'armdc in the strong positions which the countiy aflhpis; V[bich mnHWidfoinndp 
are closely supiwrted by the mam body. Befttfe thpy qtdWpd tfiew pfilliikflftdhfBr 
destroyed a part of their capnon and ammunition, and tUpy have iSiaoa hh|wn ap 
whatever the horses were unable to draw away. They have no ]pnqfvisinns«fa&' 
cepting what they plunder on the spot, or having plundered, 
cany on their bocks, and live cattle.” 

On the 14tli, while Key was at Cazal Kova and Maasena gt ,M4v|Uida^ 
Corvo, Regnier was at PaDella,-r-a place a short distance weijt ff£ Uepinhah 
commanding a communication down the valley of thp Daiaa»with,Mwid4 df 
Corvo. When Cole was passing Key's left and came within rufw p£ Fapella, 
Regnier suddenly decamped, and marched into jungtion with <Massenaj^#nd 
Cole then crossed the Deoa, and was joined hy Kigbtingalh , kUsaaoEtially 
shared Regnieris alarm, and rose instantly up to resume^ and if posaiblp 
ezate, his retreat. But his whole army was now oompressed into a veayimpnow 
space, in a rugged country, with only one possible liner of moqementv wfafli^illWlI 
of the pursuing army was threatening his pear, and ^e rest^wof prefBigftiffl 
almost the bayonet’s poisit upon bis foont. Kotwithstsnding ahwpidS’ 

sacrificed so much of his baggage and his stores, he mast ,aa<n4fice 
Hill army’s power to escape destruction required that they should .he 
much aa possible from eveiyj incumhrspep. Hn> socqcdwi^yi, hwsafd ♦ 
part of the remaining baggage, destroyed a greaJj nwobep Wwr.»q|l 

a large part of the ammunition, and mthIo»tly«a^dQn^ muAhtndqa Mid 
cattle and tiokly soWiqis, The toad, foi?. aevereltaaiteSihecamf. 
road at the west disastnoof part of Souk’s retreat fijqsn 
debris of stores and cf pinnder, and >^ith tba hefuM mi. PflMlIl : 

4 G 
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Qe halted again on the western slope of the Sem de Murc^la,^ C|vei^]lf^^^g 
the Oeira river; but gave orders to Nej to cover tlie passage of thf^t riv^^ 
the village of Foz d’Arouce. Ney rested his left on that village, and his 
on a tract of rough ground, which was densely wooded. Lord WelHngtop. di^ 
not arrive in front of this position till about four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
15th, having been delayed by dense fogs; and his troops, supposing that nothing 
would be attempted that day against such strong ground, immediately began to 
kindle their bivouac fires for « the night. But after merely glancing at the 
ground, he made a sudden disposition, sending the light division and Pack's 
brigade to make a feigned attack ujion the right, ordering Pieton's di\ ision to 
make a vigorous true attack ujion the left, and senditig forward tlie horse^utillery 
at full speed to the summit of a small eminence to co-operate suddenly and fiercely 
with Picton. Ncy's left was instantly panic-struck ; and the troops who com- 
posed it running headlong to the river, many w'ere di owned in tlie pools and 
deep reaches, and some crushed to death on the bridge. Several battalions were 
drawn from the right to check the pursuit on the left; ami they so far restored 
order as to resolve the rest of the uflair into a slvimii«>h. But, in the meantime, 
night set in, a torrent of rnin fell, a tendency to panic once more arose, and the 
discomfited troops, even when ceasing to he pursued, were in wild disorder anrl 
fired upon one another. loss, on this occasion, was not less tlian five 

hundred, while the loss of the allies was oiil} sixt}-four. Yet, with part of bis 
force, in spite of all that hajipened, Nc} resolutely held tlie left bank of the 
Ceira till all his moveables had passed; and then, blowing up the bridge, and 
sending forward the main body of his coqis, remained with a weak reai'-guat'd 
on the op]X)site bank. 

The destruction of the bridge at Foz d’Aroucc, a freshet in the Ceira from 
the heavy rains of the night of the 15th, tlie extreme fatigue of the troo{)S from 
the incessant operations of the preceding day s, intelligence rc*specting the pro- 
gress of Soult's arms in Kstreuiaduru, and a fearful failure in the su())ily of 
provisions to the Portuguese regiments, obliged Lord Wellington to halt during 
the ICth. At no moment of his career w'ere his cares more tremenduua, 
publislied despatcdies of that day ocviipy about ehn'en of Gurwood's octavo 
pages. The business of pursuing Massena, though it had been allowed to absorb 
his wbde attention, might seem to have been quite complicated and ciitioal 
enough to engage all his {lowers; but the business of counter-]ilotting tlie openir 
tions of Sonlt, which tlien occupied him in a continuous interchange of letten 
with Bereaford, was scarcely less onerous; and the general business of the wa^ 
in ili ^^onn^ons with eveiy interest of the army, and with almost everything lia 
Portiu||||^«ontuiaed to be almost as urgent as amid the prodigious bustle of tb? 
prepiA||ons for the cain|>aign of 1810. Even Lord Wellington's pemenel 
■trogjwjllith the Beuza faction of the Portuguese regency, though we 
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♦fit onc6 fof all at the close of our thirty-third chapter, was still strong enough 
Iti its death-throes to compel him, during that very halt at the Ceira, to pve 
Attentive consideration to some of the most contemptible of the Patriarch's 
fooleries. 

His chief care during that halt, however, concerned the state of his force, as 
to numbers and supplies. He had, as soon as Coimbra was ascertained to ho 
safe, sent away from Condeixa a division of Portuguese infantry, a brigade of 
cavalry, and some guns, as a reinforcement to Beresfoid. Ho had afterwards 
received intelligence of the surrender of Badajoz, with the disastrously weaken- 
ing effects of that event upon the cause of the allied arm\ ; and, while sending 
forward Cole's division on the 14th to turn Key's flank at Cazal Nova, and to 
beat np RegniePs quarters at Panella, he instructed it to proceed forthwith, 
through Espinhal and on to the Alemtejo, as a further reinforcement. His force 
for continuing the pursuit of Massena was, in consequence, reduced to less than 
twenty-five thousand men. The reinforcement** from Britain, indeed, wore on 
the march to him from Idsbon, and might be evyiectod to reach him in a few 
days. Yet, for the present, he had a force vastly inferior to that of Massena; 
and, what was still vorsc, all the troops conijiosing it, besides being worn with 
fetigae, were now threatened nith stanation. “Marshal Sir William Beres- 
fbrd and I,” wrote he on that dav to Lord Liverpool, “had repeatedly urged the 
Governors of the kingdom to adopt measures to supply the (Portuguese) troops 
with regularity, and to keep up the establishments w Idle the army was in can- 
tonments on the Rio Mayor river, — ^which rejiresentations were not attended to; 
and when the army was to move forward, the Portuguese troops had no pro- 
visions, nor ail} means of eonvejdng any to tliein. They were to move through 
a Country ravaged and exhausted by the enemy; and it is literally true that 
General Pack’s brigade and (''olonel Ashworth’s bad notliing to eat for fear days, 
although constantly marching or engaged with the enemv. I w as obliged either 
to direct the British Commissaiy -General to suppl} the Portuguese troops, or to 
Mb them perish for want; and the consequence is that the supjdies intended for 
tlife British troops are exhausted, and we must halt till more come up, whidh I 
hope will be tliis day.*' 

' Massena retired during the night of the 15th to a position on the right bank 
'Of the Alva. Ney followed him thither in the evening of the 16th. The 
positiDn was a remarkably strong one; Insomuch that Lord Wellington said to 
Bir William Beresford, on the day before the deqpmpment from Santarem, “The 
tOost efficient measure, if the enemy should retire from tlie Tagus with a view to 
take ttp another position in Portugal, would be to follow and attack hot 
therb are positions, for instance that on the Alva, which he might takeP^^^ it 
‘wottld be equally impossible to attack, as it has been hitherto that fo iWh Jib 
< Maoena iti^gthened this position behind the Alva by bkwiijf Ihp l!he 
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MlgoB wbicfa gave aocew to it; and than supposing himself to be veiy aeetona^ 
and hasring much need for some days* repose, he sat firmly dovrn upon it, de** 
tadied Regniei's corps to oocnpy sunilar ground several miles up the river, astd 
sent out his foraging-parties to sweep the country over an extent of many miles. 

On the 17th, Lord Wellington passed the Geira by a trestle-bridge, con- 
structed on the previous night by his staff-corps. On the 18th, his sixth and 
light divkiouB cannonaded the main body of the enemy across tlie lower Alva, 
while his firet, third, and fifth divisions performed a very difficult march along 
the akirts of the Serra de Santa Quiteria, an intermediate range between the 
Seira de MurceUa and the Serra D*£strolla, overhanging the left bank of the 
Alva, with the view of menacing Regnier. Tliis movement astonisheil Massena, 
and struck him with apprehension for the safety of his left flank. He im- 
mediately recalled Kegnier, revoked as many as possible of his foragers, with- 
drew his main body from the near vicinity of the Alva, and concentrated all on 
the Serra de Moita. Lord Wellington prom)>tly ordered a corresponding pur- 
suit, directing his right wing to pass through Arganil, carrying the left wing 
ri^t across the Alva by a most ingenious raft>bndge, and leading the whole 
oonvofgently on Massena’s new pnsitioii. The one wing n jnaced the French 
left flank, the other menaced their front, and at the same juncture throe bodies 
of the Portuguese militia, under Colonel Trant, Colonel Wilson, and General 
^veira, appeared on the Mondego menacing their right flank. 

Maiwena now rose in high haste to resume his retreat. Even the smaU 
portkiti of his baggage and stores which remained was now an incumbrance to 
him; and be destroyed a large part of it. His absent foragers also could not be 
waited for, but were entirely abandoned; so that about eight hundred of them 
iftarwards became pzisoners to the allies. Massena went off in such celerity 
that only Lord Wellington's cavalry and his light division could pursue him. 
Two other divi^ns, the thinl and the sixth, followed to give support. The 
militia likewise continued to hang on Massena's right flank up tlie Mond^, 
aompressing his movement, and capturing his foragers. But the rest of the 
putoaing army was halted at Moita, to wait the arrival of supplies wliich had 
been seat round by sea from Lisbon to the mouth of the Mondego. ** This halt,” 
fays Lord WeUmgton, was the more desirable, as nothing could be found in 
the oouBtiy. Eveiy day's march, increasing the distance firom the mag u mi es 
OB the Tagus, rendered the enpply of tlie troops move difficult and precariotta; 

md the forthep advance of the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

» 

Maowna, after leaving the Sersa de Moita, detached Begoier thium^ fbe 
moqQtito by Ooswea to Gnarda, and retired with the reet of his army alm^ 
the biillh te Galqrieo. He reeched the latter place on the Slsl^ and thasoe 
imuiedhitelly epeaed eenunimteation with Almeida, by poetiiig deteehaants of 
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cftytlry on the Pinhel. He thni wu on the original base of his opcntiaiis^ ixf 
considered his retreat as at an end* Oelorico) on the one hand^ oomtnaaded ai^K 
pert from Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo; while Guaida, on the other, betides 
being a fastness in itsdf, one of the moat elevated cities in Europe^ perched pB 
a natural esplanade of the Serra D’Ranrella, aceeaaible only by a winding alpine 
road of nearly four miles in continuous ascent, commanded the 
southward to Soult’s field of operations in Estremadura, and eastward to King 
Joseph’s centre of strength at Madrid. Massena now formed the bold pngect 
of first throwing his hospital and his other incumbrances into Almeida, and 
oountez^*marching through Sabugal and Penamacor to the Elga, there to jotn 
hands with Sonlt and Joseph, and make a mn down the Tagus upon Lisbon* 
Bat he was thwarted in that project by the disaffection of his generals, and par« 
ticularly by the insubordination of Ney. 

The repugnance to him, which had become so strong in the camp at Sant* 
arem, had greatly increased during the retreat. Junot, though coccused by his 
wound from doing any service in the field, was strong and active enough to 
foment the spirit of the Philadclphes among his corps. Begnier made such open 
display of his dislike that any of his officers who bore flags of truce to the 
British camp never failed to speak of it. Montbrun, the commander of the 
cavaliy, would not act with any vigour. Lrouct, at an early stage of the retreat^ 
marched right ofi' toward Spain, and took away with him Claparede’s division ficemr 
Guaida. And Noy, after a series of sharj) altercations with Massena at place 
after place, burst into full opposition to him ut Celorico, denounced as foolhardy 
his project of counter-marching to the south, contended for the prudence of 
retiring immediately upon Ciudad Rodrigo, and at length, when ordered by 
Massena to lead out his troops toward the south, was so bold as to lead them off 
in the opposite direction. Massena instantly degraded him, sent him off to 
Paris, and gave his command to Loison ; and at the same time bore himself loftn^ 
toward the other disaffected officers, and held fast his purpose at striking again 
for Lisbon. The advanced part of the alliod army closed round him, in finot of 
Celorieo, at Alverca, toward Guarda, and among the mountains. But he fanoM 
himself secure; he was getting good store of provisions on his new gionnd; wbA 
he moved forward his forces, Regnier’s corps to Belmonte, Lotson's corps ts** 
Gtundia, and Junot’s corps and the cavalry to the eastern valleys of the 
to be in rsodiness for a compact crashing march to the Elga. 

On the Sdth, the part of the allied army which had halted at Moita rejolneff 
the advanced part in the neighbourhood of Celonco. The long-expeotsd JSMIIM 
foreements had joined them at Moita, and marched thence along whh thsjm; mid 
th^ were immediately organized into a new division, called the sevenffk 
punuing army, espedally as aided by the Portuguese militia, wm bow 
fiom equality offeree with Massena; and, being at the same lime ft*f N^nrkm 
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te^dtli' the * geffitM ‘Rs lepde^ tnd the spirit df its trtibps, wai' teddy t^^sfaMee 
him Buddenlj awake from his new wild dreatn' of odmjnest 

Eatly on the 29th, abhat one half of it was disposed in fr«e ooliiknnt 6f attack 
dU a aamicxrcle round the foot of the Guarda mountain, to ascend by at many 
{ntths to a serni-encompassment of the French position on the Saihmit; while* the 
test uras ananged in a central body and two wings, to follow as a supporting 
besttrve. The five columns, led on by Lord Wellington in person, moved up 
simultaneously, in full expectation of sharp resistance and a general engagement. 
But the French, instantly on seeing them, commenced a rapid retreat d<y«^ the 
opposite tfide of the mountain, making not one effort to hold ground, nor once 
^dsing to take breath till they reached the cover of the strong ravine of the 
Goa. “I do not know nhat to make of the French army,” wrote Lord Wei- 
lh)gton next day. ** They had yesterday, some sav the whole force, but certsiiily 
fiM less than two corps, under Massena himself, upon Guarda, which is one of 
the strongest positions in the country. We manoeuvred them out of it in five 
Columns, without firing a shot; and they went off toward the Coa in consider- 
idile confusion, except the rear-guard, which retired in excellent order. Th^ 
were much stronger than we.” Regnier, however, as we f rmerly noted, waa at 
Belmonte; and as that place lay south-west of Guarda, w'hile Massena's point of 
retreat lay east-south-east, and at a greater distance, he was in danger of being 
cut off. But he got speedy intelligence, made a rapid retreat, was languidly 
punned, and so escaped to the Coa with the loss of only about three hundred 
men. 

The tract on the right bank of the Goa east-south-east of Guarda wats most 
eminently favourable to Massena, seizing not only as a powerful cover aglunst 
any immediate attack by the pursuing amty, but also as a strong poshien ibr 
making another stand against them, with the option of either falling bock on 
Ahneida or resuming the offensive toward the Elga. The course of the Ooa, 
over all that pert, at well os lower down, lies along a deep rugged holldw,*arith 
^Niep hi^ banks, which cannot easily be passed; and, at the same time, it makes 
tong readies in opposite directions, with a sudden bend mnnd Subngal, ao ab m 
give the traet all the characters of a peninsula. Massena was too good « 0 tra<» 
tegist Mt to see at once the advantages of the ground* He accordingly sat 
dmvn here, with Loison’s corps at Rovina, on the reach of the tiv«r oonfronikig 
Guarda, Junot’s corps at Alfayates, on the opposite reach, and Regnicr’a oorpa 
an the hdights behind Sabngal. His force was thus disposed on twmaides of a 
triangle^ sridi the apex at Sabngal, and both fronts, as smll as the apex, 
where empered the Coa's ravine; and on the one side, throag^ s wt p n tt i frdm 
Bovina, he communicated with Almeida, while on the cthory by posset hayond 
Al fkya tes » he ooimnafided ready access to the highways 'to lilie >Vligasi>« HSa 
tfteo^t hUilMlf profoundly seeure, and even felt inclined 'to mnikeiail 'altiirkste 
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ing from the indomitahjb ei^rgf/of hu mgemoua fre. 

WeJhpgtoo, tpok ground qn the lefr linnk of the lower reepl^ of ^ 0 |Coe 
opi.Ahe Ut of 4^pril. He could do notliing agiunst either of the aydee 
BetM?fl rtnenguler position; but he resolved to startle its basey w vd to stri]|^fi|^ 
strong blow upon its apex. The Portiiguese militia under Trant and W^jli^n 
be directed to pass the Coa below Almeida, and to penetrate upward so to 
threaten Masaana's communication both with Almeida, and with Ciudad Rodrigo; 
one battalioii of the seventh division he placed at the bridge of Secoiras, to obt 
serve the detachments which held the communication with Almeida; the whole 
of the sixth division he posted opposite Rovina, to observe Loison*s corps, 
the rest of his army, the £r8t and the seventh divisions being held in reserve, he 
pot under orders to make a well-concerted attack on Regnier early on the morur* 
ing of the 3d, ** to turn his left, to sepamte him from Junot’s corps, and to sur^ 
round and crush him before X^oison's corps could come from Rovina to his sup-* 
cour.** This project was struck aside from its aim by an accident, yet led 
severe and important combat. How it w'as executed will be best told in 
Wellington’s own words: — , „ 

** The second corps (Regiiier’e) were in a strong position with their rigbl 
upon a height immediately above the bridge and town of Sabugal, and their lofij 
extending along the road to Alfayates, to a height which commanded pll the cp« 
proadhes to Sabugal from the foi'ds of the Coa above the town. The secoud) 
corps communicated by Kendo with the sixth cor])s, (Loison’s) at Rovina. 
was intended to turn the left of this corps; and with this view the light division 
and the cavahy^, under Major-General bir William Erskiuc, and Mcyor-<^enqFAl‘ 
Slade, were to cross the Coa by two separate fords upon the right, the cavahi^ 
upon the right of the light division, the third divisiou, under Mfyor-GenOF^ 
Fiuton, at a ford on their left, about a mile above Sabugal, and the fifth divi4pnk 
under Major-General Dunlop, end the artillery, at the bridge ol Sabugah 

Colonel Beckwith’s brigade of the light division vras the first tlipt ierop§ ^ 
the Coa, with two squadrons of oavslxy upon their right. Four compaiuei ofjjbfil 
9fith, and three ccanpanies of Colond Elder's capadures, drove in 
pinquatu, and werp supported by the 43d regiment. At this momei^t# Jttipm 
siMrm c»iue on, which rendered it impossible to see anything; and these trpqpfk 
having pushed on in pursuit of tl:e enemy’s picquets, came upon 
of main body, which it had been intended tliey should turot Tbo Ifighh 
troops were driven back upon the 43d r^;iment; and as soon as the atiQPf^ 
beewBe dear, the enemy having perceived that the body which badr 
advanced weie not atrong, attacked them in a solid column, su^Marted by 
dty and artillery. These troops repulsed this attack, and advanced in ^nnenil 
i^ini dm enemy’e posidon, where they were attacked by a fresh 
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left, and were chai^ged by the hiuaan on their right. They retired, and took 
poet behind^ a wall, ftom which post they again lepnlied the enemy, and ad- 
vanced a second time in pursuit of them, and took from them a howitaer. They 
were, however, again attacked by a fresh column, with cavalry, and retired again 
to their post, where they were joined by the other brigade of the light division, 
consisting of the two battalions of the 52d, and the 1st ca^iadores. These troops 
repulsed the enemy; and Colonel Beckwith's brigade and the 1st battalion of 
the 58d again advanced upon them. They were attai‘ked again by a fresh 
column, suppmted by cavalry, which chai'ged their right, and they took post in 
an enclosure upon the top of a height, from whence they could protect the 
howitaer which the 48d had taken ; and they drove back the enemy. 

** The enemy were making arrangements to attack them again in this post, 
and had moved a column on their left, when the light infantry of Major-General 
Picton's division, under Lieuteiiant^olonel Williams, supported by Major- 
General the lion. C. Colville’s brigade, opened their fire upon them. At the 
same moment, the head of Major-General Dunlop’s column crossed the bridge of 
the Coa, and ascended the heights on the right flank of the enemy, and the 
cavalry appeared on the high ground in rear of the enen 's left. The enemy 
then retired across the hills towards Kendo, leaving the howitzer in the posses- 
sion of those who had so gallantly gained and preserved it, and about 200 killed 
on the ground, 6 officers, and 300 prisoners in our hands. 

** Although the operations of this da\ were, by unavoidable accidents, not per- 
formed in the manner in which 1 intended they should be, I consider the action 
that was fought by the light division, by Colonel Beckwith’s brigade principally, 
with the whole of the second corps, to be one of the most glorious that British 
troops were ever engaged in. It was impossible for any officer to conduct him- 
self with more ability and gallantly tluin ( tilonel Beckwith. The action was 
commenced by an unavoidable accident, to which all operations are liable; but 
having been commenced, it would have been impossible to withdraw from the 
groond without risking the loss of the object of our movements, and it was de- 
sirable to obtain possession, if possible, of the top of the hill, from which the 
enemy had made so many attacks with advantage on the first position taken by 
dm 48d regiment. This was gained before the third division came up.” 

" The enemy,” he says again, lost in this affiiir of Sabngal, 1 should think, 
not leas than a thousand men. Our loss is much less than one would have sup- 
posed pomible, scarcely 200 men. The 48d have 73 killed and wounded. But 
really these attacks in columns against onr lines are veiy contemptible. The 
eoiitest woe latterly entirely for the howitaer, which was taken and retaken twice, 
and at last lumained in ear hands. Our cavohy, which ought to have erosiad 
the Cea on the right of the light division, crossed at the same ford, and tharsfeae 
could ^ef no use to them. Besides they went too fiur to the rig^ la •riieiA 
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theM oombmationB fer engagementi do not aniwer, unless one w upon the spot 
to direct every trifling movement. I was upon a hill on tlie left ^of the 
immediately above the town, till the third and fifth divisioDs cross^ whence I 
could aee every movement on both aides, and could communicate with ease wtfl 
every body; but that was not near enough.** 

The combat lasted altogetlier not quite an hour. Loison's corpse at tim first 
sound of the firing, broke up from Kovina in order to render support. Begnier, 
on finding the day decidedly against him, commenced a hurried retreat toward 
Rendo. The two corps met at that place; and they thence fell back upon Junotfa 
corps at Alfayates. The three corps, the allied cavalry l>eing close upon tiieir 
rear, then pushed right toward Ciudad Rodrigo, — retreated daring the night and 
daring next day, — and were all across the frontier on tlie 5th. A brigade of 
■Tanot*s infantry, however, which had been employed on a particular service near 
Almeida, received no note of their discomfiture, and, supposing them still to be 
en tile Cos, was going fiercely into blows with Trent a full day after they hod 
entered Spain ; and in the veiy midst of its enterprise, it was suddenly assailed 
in rear and flank by six squadrons of British cavalry and a troop of boras 
srtillcn*. 'Wt in defiance of these, in defiance of Trant, in defiance of every- 
thing >>bich tlie allied army could do, it retired in fine order through the open 
country; and on the 8th. with the loss of not more than three hundred men in 
killed, woundf*d, and captured, it reached the cover of the right bank of the 
Agneda by Barba del Piierco. 

Thus, after many and most various displays of valour, with uniform defeat, 
throughout a most stubborn campaign, after demonstrations of atrengtli and 
vanntixigs of conquest which challenged the attention of all Europe, was the 
remnant of Massena's aimy, w'hich aurvived the crushing effects of Lord Wel- 
lington's fitrateg}', expelled from Portugal by Lord Wellington’s skill and 
bravery. “ The enemy’s loss in this expedition to Portugal,” wrote His Lord- 
sliip on the Uth of April, “ is immense. — should tliiiik not lebs than 45,000 
men, including tlie sick and wounded.” *‘It will be seen,” remarks Sherwr^ 
that both the retreat and the pursuit were conducted with consummate abili^’ 
ami skill. The poaitiona of the enemy’s rear-guard were, in genera4 cboaen witil* 
a fine judgment, and maintained with ateadiness to the latest moment. Wheni 
however, it is considered tliat Lord Wellington pursued his adversuy with e 
fbree varions in composition, not oven in the early part of the advance supenMir 
in numbera, end from the 14th greatly inferior,— that the enemy were tnified 
or driven from every position where they attempted to delay him, by drilfol 
meemnwra or vigorous easeult,— that, firom Condeixa onwards, they were coito 
itaUed repeatedly to destroy camagee, stores, ammunition, and means of traAsb 
pia%*»4bBt 4hey anfferad, in various affain, a severe loss in killed and wounded, 
and loat^ indnding the foragers upon the Alva, near 2^000 prisoner^^—arid, 

4 Si 
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when all these results of the campaign are set in contrast with the haughty and 
hoaatful proclamations of Massena eight months before, the reader will have 
IMfo difficulty in deciding which was the greater captain of the two^ — the 
^fpoiled child of victoiy/ or the firm and illustrious warrior who delivered 
Portugal. Nevertheless, those public men and public prints at home, whose 
patriotic care it was to disparage the exploits of WeUington, and to exalt the 
generalship of the French, described the retreat of Massena as ^ a mere change 
of pantion from the Zezere to the Agueda,’ — as a manoeuvre to lead the allies 
fo h distance from their resources, and to appnmcli his own. Thus spoke jbhe 
Opposition both in and out of parliament. But the people of England liold very 
difierent language. They read of the sufterings of the inhabitants of Portugal 
with a deep eympathy, and of the ferocious atrocities of the French with honest 
and undisguised indignation, they rejoiced ui tlie triumph of Wellington; they 
were proud of the conduct oi the British troojis; and the} were made sensible of 
the blessing of that happy locality and that admirable constitution wliich saved 
them from the fearful visitations of foreign and the unnatural ra\Bges of 
civil war,” 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


txns vniLLIVOTOH'S BOUCITUDB arOB THK MOBAL CaNOlTIUB OB HM AI11I1W.TBB A1BOOI9IM' AV 
MABf IGM a' 8 BbTBBAT FBOM BAMTABltM~LOB» WBLUMQTOll 8 BYMrATllT FUR THB BCmBIIIOMB- 
TnOVBBK — ^TIIB RB-BBlABLlBinfBNT OP RIB HBA»-QUARTERB OH THE FBOMTIKB OF BE1BA<— BB 
william BMBBBa'ORO’S OMBBATIOMB AROnHO BAl*AJ0E~*LOBt» WBLIBMaTOOlNl VISIT VO nhtjt 
gUABTEH. 

IjORD WeHington, at the time <rf driving Massena oat of Bortngid, and foe mdUy 
months after, felt much anxietr respecting the religious instruction -of his amy. 
His fdeas on the subject were tliose of a strict churdimitn, looking exehuritely to 
the services of episoopally ordiained clerg 3 rmen, and showing rej^ugnance'te dfis- 
sent, yet so accompanied with liberal feeling, and so illustrative of both'his 
character and his army’s condition os to be interesting to men of ohttt. 
“ 1 am very anxious upon the subject of army chaplains,” wrote he at Cartaxo^ 
not only from the desire which every man must ha\e that so many persons as 
there are in tliis array should have the advantage of religious instruction, but 
from a knowledge that it is the greatest support and aid to military discipline 
and order. It has besides conic to niy knowledge that Methodism is spreading 
voiy fast ill the annj. There are two, if not three, Methodist meetings in this 
town, of w Inch one is in the guards. The men meet in the evening, and sing 
psalms; and I believe a seijeant (Su^phens) now and then gives them a sermon. 
Mr. Briscall * has his eye upon these transactions, and would give me notice 
wore they growing into anything which ought to be put a stop to; and the re- 
spectability of his character and conduct has given him an influpnee over these 
people which w ill prevent them from going wrong. These meetings likewise pre- 
vail in other parts of the armv . In the 9th regiment there is one, at whiok two 

officers attend. Lieutenant and Dr. ; and the commanding 

of the regiment has not yet been able to prevail upon tliem to diacontinua 
practice. Here, and in similar circumstances, we want the assistance of a resptet- 
able clergyman. By his personal influence and advice, and by that of true relii^ 
gion, he w^ould moderate the zeal and enthusiasm of these gentlemen, and Wanid 
prevant their meetings from being mischievous, if he did not prevail upon them 
to discontinue them entirely. This is the only mode in w’hich, in my opinion, we 
can touch these meetings. The meeting of soldiers in their cantonments to sing 
psalms, or hear a sermon read by one of their comrades, is, in the abstract, per- 

* A yoang deigynoa attached to head-quBrwn, who remained mth the arm} till the end of the 
war, and nu afterwards curete at Strathfleldwije 
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fsctly innocent; 'and it it aibeMer 'may df IgpAtdinfr their time than many others 
to which are addicted." Btit it tnay'bepcome otherwise. And yet, till the 
ahnse has made some progress, the comiOlinding'ofBcer would have no knowledge 
of it, nor cOuld he interfere.'* 

These views, if fairly interpreted, simply indicate, what we have so often 
seen indicated before. Lord Wellington's strong solicitude for the good moral 
conduct of his army. He esteemed this above all price, not only as a man, 
"but Itt a general, — not simply fer the ends of social well-being, but for the suc- 
cesses of militaiy enterprise. A bad man, in his estimation, mas not more sure 
to be a bad citizen than to be a bad soldier. He, therefore, studied closely the 
exciting causes of every kind of misconduct among his men. — most of all the 
excitiiig causes of any prevalent disorderliness, whether military or moral; and 
made strenuous exertions, by every means in his power, to check them or cut them 
off. He had always been convinced, and was now more con\inced than ever, from 
comparing the circumstances of his own army with those of the army of Massena, 
that one grand means of prevention, or rather an entire system of means, was a 
steady commissariat and regular jni}’. Hence, though our government, at thh 
time, were once more in great straits for money, were obliged to enforce every 
practicable reduction in army expenses, were even contemplating the possibility 
of being compelled to relinquish the whole war on account of the state of their 
finances, our hero, even at the risk of precipitating a crisis, earnestly entreated 
them to look well to the regular sustenance of their own troops, and also to giA'e 
what aid they could toward that of the troops co-operating with these, so lung os 
the war should continue. 

** It may be asked," said be, " why we should spend otir money, and why 
these troops should not go on as the French troops do, without pay, provisions, 
magazines, or anything? The answer to this question is long. The French 
array is certainly a wonderful machine. But if we are to form such a one, we 
must form such a government as exists in France, which can with impuni^ lose 
one half of the troops employed in the field eveiy year only by the privations 
wild hardahips imposed upon them. Next, we must compose our army of sol* 
^dien drawn from all classes of the population of the country, — from the good and 
middlings as well in rank os in edocation, as from the bad, and not as all otiier 
SfatioDs, and we in porticukr, do, firam the bad oidy. Thirdly, we must ettab- 
'lash inch a system of discipline os the French have, — a system fimnded upon the 
strength ef the t^Tinny of the govemmenl, which operates upon an army com- 
posed of soldleifa^ the majority of whom are sober, well disposed, amemble to 
Older, and in soma degree adueated. When we aludl have done all thm, and 
shall have made thasa armies of the atmiglhtof tfanm employed by the Firnwh, 
we may reqnire of them to live aa the Frendh do, namely, by aatboriaed and 
tegnkted plunder of the conntiy and its inhabitants, if any should remain; and 
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we may expose them to the labour, hardships, and privations which the French 
soldier sufien every day; and we must expect the same proportion of Icnv every 
campaign, namely one half of those who take the field. This plan is not pr^ 
posed for the British army, nor has it yet been practised in any great dtgn^hr 
the Portuguese; but I shall state the effect which, in my opinion, the a t t e mp t •* 
has had upon the Spaniards. There is neither subordination nor disciplhie in 
the army, among either officers or soldiers; and it is not even attempted, as 
indeed it would be in vain to attempt, to establish either. It has, in my o{dnion^ 
been the cause of the dastardly conduct which we have so frequently witnessed 
in tlie Spanish troops; and they have become odious to their country; and the 
peaceable inhabitants, much os they detest and suffer from the French, almost 
wish for the establishment of Joseph’s government, to be protected firom the 
outrages of their own troops. These armies, therefore, must be paid and sup- 
ported, if any service is expected from them; and at present, at least, I see no 
chanco of their being paid, except by British assistance.” 

Lord Wellington’s solicitude for the good conduct of his army, tho welfare 
of the Portuguese, and the termination of the war, was vastly increased by the 
events of Massena’s retreat from Santarem into Spain. The atrocities of the 
French mode of subsisting their troops were then spread before him, at almost 
every step of his pursuit, with a wanton, bloody, diabolical ruffianism which 
often horrified the stoutest-hearted of his officers. One instance which occurred 
south of Tliomar may illustrate the whole, — ^recorded by Napier, who personally 
saw it, and ** whose graphic powers are never called forth by mawkish sensibili^, 
or his indignant feelings excited by undue hostility towards his enemies.” ** This 
day’s march,” 8a> s he, disclosed a horrible calamity. A large house, situated 
in an obscure part of the mountains, was discovered, filled with starving pendns. 
Almut thirty women and children had sunk; and, sitting by the bodies, were 
fifteen or sixteen survivors, of whom one only was a man, but all so enfeebled as 
to be unable to eat tho little food we bad to offer them. The youngest had 
fallen first; all the children were dead. None were emaciated in the bodies; 
but the muscles of the face were invariably drawn transverse^, giving^iijllie 
ap])earanoe of langliing, and presenting the most ghastly sight imaginaUe. TIN 
man seemed most eager for life. The women appeared patient and resii^)^ 
and, even in this distress, had arranged the bodies of those a'ho first died arj|^ 
decency and care.” 

Lord Wellington himaelf, though describing the behaviour of the reCnarinif 
army only from Santarem to Condeixa, where they were ^ nearly so haad 
pressed as afterwards, says,— "Their conduct thronghout th» retreat N* horn 
marked by a barbarity seldom equalled and never snrpsisBcL Khrew in-tbe lewiis 
of Tones Novas, Thomar, and Pemw, in which the head-tjuarteBsef soBSfcffftke 
corps had been for four months, and in which the inhabitants had bests tihf?|led, 
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hor.pmDiiM of goodrttatadwil/^iw^ pteriddM, alnd many of their 

hoJaet [de^teo^^/oJKilhe .miin^t the tbeSr position ; dud 

tfae|i)haee«8iaiw fajunieti awry toMm and‘*rille^ through ‘Which they have passed. 
The fOoniKBti of Al<ioba^«ii«s.h«riied*W order fiynh the French head-qnarters. 
The bishop’s palace, and the whole town of Leiria, in which General Drouet had 
had hia beadMpiavteBB^ abared the same fkte. And there is nut an inhabitant of 
the oountvyi of arty class «r description, who has had any dealing or communica- 
tion wadi theiFiteBeh anny, wholma not had reason to repent of it and to com- 
plain of themi This istthe niode in which the piomises have been jierformed, 
and ahe assurances havoibeen ftilfilled,* which were held out in the proclamation 
oflthe Fjwoch commandeir-hrMihraf, in which he told the inhabitants of Portugal 
tliat ha waa not come to moke war upon them, hnt w ith a powerful army of 
11(^000 nkcki tn dxmitlw English into the sea. It is to be hojied that the ex- 
ample of what has oocuirediin tiiis countiy will teach the people of this and of 
other inatKMM what value tiiey ought to place on such promises and assurances, 
and tfaatitherajisino aeenrity for tiic, ^ anything which makes life \aluable, 
eaeepting in deckled resistance to the enem\ .** 

01 iSo ftrafousMUy unprnaed was Lord Wellington with thi*^ lust sentiment that 
heifuh shocked. totoontcoipiaie the possihtlity of a French invasion of Biitoin. 
Euet was hia mgand ftir the general wellbeing of the w^orld sbarph jirovoked by 
the .tyranny 4if the Fren<di armies; and now was Ins regard foi the peinliar Wel- 
hpnt'of hia native land oenuspoiidingly alarmed In their atrocit\. He received, 
wh«i among the thickest uf the desolations in the track of Massena's army, a 
letter ftom Lord Livurpaol stating ome more, and very ]>ointedly, that the 
Btithh jgovemraent might perhaps feel obliged to withdraw from the Peninsular 
contest >on aoitountfof the exfsnso of it; and after showing, in reph, that much 
ofetbe impiitedlmt uf the bygone part of that contest did not really belong to it, 
andfthal the Very huge xval item for tnins)x>rts would thenceforth nearly cease, 
hn Mys^^^tErom what ^ have aeen of the objects of the Fiench government, 
ond.thf aanrifiorsTthey make to aocomplisb them, 1 have no doubt that, if the 
ifurmy wem tfor any reason to withdrmv from the Peninsula, and the 
^rnrnh. gOTetvnnatit went nelievcd from the pressure of military operations 
o||.||||t 9 /QojKtiii 4 iil^ inouraHirishs to land an army in His Majcsiyt 

dpvlhi«PM hiThna dndnnd ulauldi commence an esepentive contest. Then Would 
Iftiy^ndty’Utialpettatdiacover what an the miseries of war, of which, by the 
blaaaing of God, they bas'e hitherto had no kliowledge; and the cultivation, the 
bagntyn anfi. fpoapMdlyjoftfthe d 0 luitiy,'and the virtue and happinem of itai in- 
mhal^er’ might be the vesuH of the* tnflitdry ’ 
opaolltlMlStvI^jGQdilbBhiditiiatilahouidfh^ a witness^ mnoh less dn actor kt the 
sccNiei ^ that 4hrr King’s gouttnmeat wilt eonslder wdl What' I 

h^4lbp>yp/s|aledt to ygaff^lMaaMiip,Muwill (ascertain e« 'nearly is thtilr' 
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powei; the aeU^e^peiWiOff enjplpykig l^(Oel«m«^jiNa)CDoffl 1 k 4 mirt 
beyond th»t pf ewplojUig t)iem or «)i9ewjlkew,-^i4.wJU.icaep*)iip 

force here on such e, foptipg rs wU4.R^iai er^ts^tseoure thcififbaniBon edtkodt 
keeping the transport^, if jit ^pes not enabla their CormitAndav «b talMiadvintH|i^ 
of events, and assume the offensiviOk’^ 

The atrocities of Massepa’s sretreat were only supplcmentaiy tbi 41ra1^i^Kbi 
astrous inflictions during the whole period of Ids invasion. The warttvlii^ Idl 
waged, much more than most wars, .spread desiOBiiion far beyead’Uwtinimediattf 
scenes of strife; and the mode of subsisting his army and of khbping %bh( 
ing temper, by means of plunder, rapine, and lioennsd outvagey laid atfeerljsMriiSi 
all the districts cither occupied by his brigades or ovov-nuii by his fortagevs. ^Ih 
the district of Leiria,’* says Southey, ‘^tlia population waoteulodawn by tiie( 
barbarities of the enemy, by famine, and by disease fifoB 48yOOO<tDiUhOO(Vdtfd 
in the subdivision of i’ombal from 7,0()0 to 1,80(1. .1 Two hundred ftediKM id (ftm 
town of Pombal derived before the invasion a comfbnhable Mibssteneofimm 
bandry; after the retreat, a hundred and sixty-four of dHwe families »iuul>netdUy 
disappeared; and the few sund^ors of the Bttmainiftg thirty«e£x 'iiirera anffissnig 
under famine and diseaso. In a principal street of that> poor lliaam>liras fistind 
one dismantled dw’elling, standing alotiie in the midst of ruins, afeid eculitidiiiog' 
three wretched inhabitants. Such was the desolatkyi which this mom than baiM 
barous enemy had left behind tlieni, that in what had heed the populoaaand' 
flourishing towm of Saiitarem, the screecli-owlei took possession' of a >inhole MccM' 
of ruins, where it seemed as if man liad been employed in redudiig humati'edi-^ 
fices to a state which renderod them fit receptacles fhr birds 4nd behstsnf pMjyt' 
The number of these birds, and the boldness with iwhidt the havweretyddheidk* 
about inspired them, made it frightful to pass that war even in* the day^itiiiMt 
insomuch, that a soldier who had been promoted §ap hie p»:eonallhniueffy,'fdss 
known more than once to fbrego his mess, rather thah passlv ittbradgh! dhCM' 
ruius. Dogs, who were now without owners, preyed u^cn the deofl.' 
fed on human bodies in the stnccts of’Ijeiria; and retaining ibennO' longer 
fear of map, attacked tlic living who came in their way. There 
the countiy where tlie {xiople, having no cthor sustenance, allayed 'thb pAtt'lfi^ 
emptiness without supplying tlie wants of inatarGy ly eatm^'boited* gi^ias, ‘ 

they Maponed, such as could, wiUi the brine and soales left'in She ibaskowlM^ 
w^iich salt or saedinahs had been sold, these being lat thapthne'^heiaeW^P 
aud^lmosjt only remaining articles of fbod.” 

The conduct of Maasena’s army amid not fail, asnimg^itieh'* pedfde 
Portuguase, to excite hatntd and prpsoke retaliarion. During tall* the^ ptalM i^ 
ito lying before the Lines and behind Santawm, the anieii«il 9 «wfade 
reprisal u pon its macauders; and througheut*its retseatta tha /Aguada, iiltay'dMSli 
ttan^ hung upon its skirts ito seek opportunUieB of revenge. Atidid VUustaAgj 



9ppak^ pwptly fi^ pe|rffqp4t,<4>4eirva^ pigitVimr^f X|ff3ftik^Mi«v«it)r Har^Kgl^r 
whom fhej po^l<) l«jr f;}i«xr 1|U¥M MPfwi be^ 

^ Tl^^kiUed tbi9^ ^^9 fell behind £cm 9Q)Ene%4M|iveU,^th(0«e 

tbe piu;po8e «vf JDamucbog <Hr le^kiiiig fi»r ^aod* 1 Tbe|y kiUbd ^h|9, w9iMlii9d 
9r)V> iFo^ilel^ bthind for wont of |3)9an«i«f ^nin$poi)l«i a<ir ««U «» 
idi9ppod4owii fyom weakness and fiitigue. They kiUed them with their kni^s» 
9ride4iMd eiit their brains with atones^ or with itbe long^ koobbed sticU which the 
f/9ffti];ga£ae peasantry carry on Aniv shoulders. The appeeranee of the ikrititb 
adwoe {fyv the British army always protected tlie prisoners) Biade the Poittu^ebe 
jkiava their work of death at times unfinished; and they le(V their victims^ whom 
they generally stripped stark naked, to die in tlie fields riglit and left bf tbe line 
of nMEch. The writer, tlien a very young man, speakb ftom uecoUectiun. It 
was on the 10th of Marcli, on the road from Payaiva to J^oiuhal, dint he saw the 
first dismal traces of the disastrous retreat of the Frenoij, — bodies of dead sol- 
diers, carts broken down on die road, carcasses of hoiibes and luulee; and from 
that day till lie arrived at Celorico, on the 29th ef March, there was hardly S 
day on which lie did not see numbers dead bodies scattered about the field** 
right and left of tbe road, geneorally naked, most oi whoiii bad no marks of 
wounds from firearms, and bad ritlier died of disease, of which many of tlmm 
bore evidence, or bad been finished by tbe peasantry in the manner described. 
One day he remembers counting tliem ; and in a few honrs of the march be rooH- 
oned between 100 and 200^ till be felt too sick to reckon a<i^> more. He became 
at last familiarized with the sight; for wen become used to any sights however 
ol&nrive, by continual repetition of it. Some of tlie poor creatures seemed to 
have crawled or been dragged out of the road to die behind the looae stDBe.>waUB 
wilih which the fields areendosed; and cm looking over the stone-walls into tlie 
fislds, they were seen lyir^ in elustets of thiae or ibnr er more, in all sorts of pesi* 
lions. A ^w were still braathing. It was a horrid sight. He also remember* 
aaoff or ttvioa seeing Portuguese viliageis, men and wiwien, insulting and fcicli' 
igg bodies of dead Framhmao on tbe road, when tliey were ftropeify tvw 
and driven away by aBritiibr upu^^eemmissioued ofilrer,’* > r ! 

,Wellmgton, thoued* utterly diwpppoviog all this /revenge yistiMma 
fhligfiied iirith tbe |*ortsigueos pePide> stem lisistniiee «e the Frenehy^i^’t^ 
tllgimwing patriotism, tiieir detestatipfi of .fyswsny, fthcfr film mssectiou nfirlbfi 
ih^of, Jifg luid properiXf leid pniper,4minediifidy tdUr d«^ 

tins moss the Agneda, to osethisddgh^tnfiueece.os Msrtheli Oewwril»bf 

KfirMpIjNHf oe«HpHWii«t iotoPrfllleimfg^oseiidef >ihelm 

p ;i l» iti iw r e > Fsopb» iwirm iyi| wn», %.4wogi tbew ottc|«t|Bti Qii.«liedbti0Btsndb 

mi hw rf v.' \ He» 

.Oi pwi el nwtfa ii i mufFtliir msi.jBffrei««Mn> 

mfim miff.’tmw i M t mhrt iQ um wl mm fiai>iq^«Mke» 
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either in the nature tor the amount of the evil With ^ich €tusy Wire ihieatened, 
or respecting the -only reniedies to avoid it, natnely dedded and determined re* 
sistanee, or the removal and concealment Of dl pahipieny and everything which 
could tend to the subsiatenoe of the miemv, or to fadlitate his progress. Nearly 
four years have now elapsed since the tyrant of Europe invaded PortugBl with 
a powerful army. The cause of this invasion was not self-defence. It wdi not 
to seek revenge for insults offend or injuries dune b\ the benevolent Sovenign 
of this kingdom. It was not even the ambittous desin of au(ipienting his own 
political power, as the Portuguese government bad, without resistance, yidded 
to dl the demands of the tyrant. But the object was the insatiable desin tof 
plunder, the wish to disturb the tranquillity and to enjoy the riches of a people 
who had passed nearly half a centUiy in peace. The same desin occasioned the 
invasion of the northern provinces of Portugal in 1809, and the same want of 
plunder the invasion of 1810, now happily defeated; and the Marshal-General 
appeals to the experience of those who baVe been witnesses of the conduct of the 
Fnnch army during these tliree invmions, whether confiscation, plunder, and 
outrage are not the sole objects of their attention, from the generd down to 
the soldier. Tliose countnes which have submitted to the tyranny have not 
been better treated than those which hare resisted. The inhabitants have lost 
all their possessions, their families have been dishonoured, their laws overturned, 
their religion destroyed ; mid, above all, they have deprived themselves of the 
honour of that manly resistance to the oppressor of which the people of Portugd 
have given so signal and so successful an example.’* 

llis Lordship then went on to warn the Portuguese that, being not yet 
destroyed, they would still be an object of desire to the oppressor, — that^ having 
still something considerable to lose, they might again be visited by his plunder- 
ing hosts. ^‘They sliould,** therefore, he said, *^be onieniitting in their pr^ 
parations for decided and steady resistance. Those capable tof bearing arms 
should learn the use of thmn; oi those whose age or sex renders them unfit to 
bear arms should fix upon places of security and concealment^ and should m a h a 
all tlie arrangemnts for their easy removal to them when the moment of da&geir 
shall approach. Valuable property, which tempts the avarice of the tyrant and 
his followers, and k the great object of their invasion, shtmld be carefoUy buried 
beforehand, each in<hvidual conceding his own, and tiius not trusting to-dhe 
weakness of others to keep a secret in which they may not be interesfed. 
Kmwnmn should be taken to conceal or destroy prorisions which cannel hd 
removed, and eveiything which can tend to fiicilitate the enemy’s progress! fer 
this may be depended upon, that the enemy’s troops seise upon erttylkhig, and 
leave nothing for the owner. By these measoros, whaTOver nmy be tim snpi^ 
orttyofiiiimbers with which the desite ef plunder and of revenge mayrndfio^ 
md hispower may miable, 'the tyrant again to invade tins country, the fusaH 

4 1 
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will be certriib; and the independence of Portngi], itnd 4lttppineu of 'ils 
iiilwhitantB, will be finally established to their eternal htmonr.** 

Nor did Lord Wellington merely instruct and warn and congratuhilie the 
people whom he had delivered; he also had very soon the gratification of 
senting them with some substantial means of relieving their distress. The 
appeal which he had made on their behalf to the biMievolence of the British 
nation, which we noticed in our thirty-second chapter, had been well received. 
A grant of an hundred thousand pounds fi)r their use was made by the unani- 
mofus vote of the House of Commons; a contribution of about three times that 
amount was raised by private subscription thrunghnut the British Islands; and 
a request was forwarded to our hero and Mr. Stuart to disburse the money in 
such a manner as they should deem most con<hicive to the benefit of the living 
viotime of the invasion. How heai'til> Loixl Wellington undertook this trnst, 
and how much in the comprehensive painstaking spirit which so eminently 
diaracterised him in his professional sjdierc, iiiav he inferred from the following 
note of the 10th of May to Mr. Stuart, — ‘‘ It occurs tt» me tliat the articles most 
suited to relieve the distress of the Portuguese would he wheat, of which there 
are several cargoes now ut Lisbon, Indian corn, jdanks and beams for bnilding, 
nails, large pijie staves and iron hoops, or rathei casks shapen witli tlieir hoops, 
Ac. If you are of the same opinion, write for those aiticies to England.*' 

But let us return to the precise juncture of Masseiia’s expulsion from Portu- 
This brings us back to the thick of military affairs Our narrative 
necessarily alternates these affairs with others. But J.iord W ellingtoii never did, 
— never at any time during the war, — ^never es}>edally at the juncture of triumph- 
ing over Massena; for, while ^ving attention as usual to many momentous 
matters of policy, of general interest, and of unny-gi>vemment, he was inoesfAntly 
and mainly occupied in counter-plotting the foe. Massena, though at present 
driven away, might return; his army, though at present enfeebled, might be 
reinforced, — though at present dispirited, might bec^ome reimboldened; and the 
French emperor, though baulked for the present in oil the mrin objects of his 
mighty armaments and pompous boasts, would probably be roused, or rather 
was known to be roused already, to reiterate and increase his efforts till both his 
anibitian should be gratified and his wounded pride appeased. Besides^ riie 
galas of Portugal were completely open to the French; the frontier fbltussses 
wme in their possession; Ciudad Kodrigo, Almeida, and Badajos were etitiMly 
their own; while Sonlt’s army— small in numbers indeed, but strong^in poritiou 
and in triuniph-^otood now, and hod stood for months, on the oflfensivu in the 
south. liOid Wellington, therefore, even at the dose of his viotornM pMluit 
Ilf Massena, required to stand scarcely less on the alert than whan lie oabttpifa^ 
the auma ground at the invader's advance in the prevunit year. 

Massena, on crossing the Agueda, liad the near prospect of such eiee6irioii6 df 
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etrongth as ivvould faiaa his force to upwards of forty tlioosand men; but 

be was so fatigued, so harassed, and so downcast that Ite could not show front tf 
his pursuers; and thinking it good policy to give his troops some imiuediate 
repose, he precipitately continued his retreat so far as to Salamanca) — tlius lewi^ 
ing Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, with their garrisons, far behind him, l3ie 
former completely cut off from every possible coniTnanication with him, and the 
latter also at the mercy of being thoroughly invented. Lord Wellington did not 
&el at liberty to follow beyond the Agueda. Had he gone across that river 
with any considerable portion of his army, — ^had he e\on sent across a sufficient 
force to cut off Massena's communication with Ciudad Kodngo, — he would have 
at once incurred a serious risk of sharp reprisals, subjected his cavalry to a ruin- 
ous scarcity of forage, and overtasked the utmost efforts of his commissariat to 
bring lip requisite supplies of provisions ffrom his magazines. He therefore pushed 
even his light division no further than to Gallegos, Espeja, and other places 
adjacent to the left bank of tli Agueda, intending that it should endeavour to 
interrupt the enemy's communication with Ciudad Rodrigo only when circum- 
stances should render it convenient and ad\ antageiHis.** And the rest of his 
army he posted in a iiuinlier of places on both sides of the Coa, with the head- 
quarters at Villa Formasa. 

Here Colonel Waters anived one da%, in a romantic escape from captivity 
by the French. He was taken prisoner on tlie morning of the 3d of April; be- 
fore riie commencement of the combat of Sabugal, having crossed the Coa alone, 
in his usual daring way, to pick up intelligence, and being intently occupied in 
observing the enemy through a spyiiig-glass, when four hussars pounced upon 
him. Lord Wellington, on hearing of his capture, which he did through the 
French prisoners taken in the battle, said to his servants, “Waters will soou be 
with us again ; I know him well; bring on his baggage." Waters would not 
gi\® his parole to the French ; so that he was kept in close custody. He even 
bore himself carelessly and confidently, ns if be scarcely considered himwlf a 
prisoner ; and actually wont so fai* as to tell the man in whose house he waB 
lodged at Ciudad Rodrigo that he iiitoiided to escape. “ This man,” 
Napier, “betrayed him ; but a servant detesting his master’s treachery, aecretl;^ 
offered his aid, and Waters coolh desired him to get tlie rowels of his apoM 
sharpened. When the French army was near Salamanca, W aters, being in the 
custody of gens d'armes, waited until their chief, who rode the only good been 
in tbe party, had alightetl, then giving the spur to his owm beast, he galloped 
Oiff* » An act of incredible i'esolution and hardiliood ; for he was on a large ptain, 
Trand before him, and for miles liehind him, the road was coveted with the 
Ftonch cohimns. Bk hat fell off; and, thus distuigaislied, he rode 6lUig 
tlie flank of the troopS) some encouraging him, others firing at huD; and the 
geua d’arroes, sword in hand, dose at his lieek. But suddenly bceahiiig at foU 



‘^ihM k>wU)^*lk>lHH^i^'kam84^edi»UB 
Mi>«f '-liU^tliifd/^ihoavriblfedii^e 

A cdtiHf^’IMfm'flfflaxH^^ the Hath' of.AprtV^niBpTtol of rtibe 

mip|My'Of^ymMt(idns'tntrt^CiiidadiiB^ 
liffjid. ^llMf'WetKhf^ny'^erefbre, ill the 'eiiwtinf^ bfote'of (hiii|;8, naw nv tea an 
Ort the rfolrtheiii^ierti fr(HM%iei*of Portugal than meraly 
^'UkiHtohi W UMhkde tif Almeida; atid even thai: he ** undertook^ not ^aa a 
^>4!iH:’ o^ a plan', ’bdt'ks Ute cotnaequenee df the preoeding operattena during Maa- 
4etia^d‘telidld;,‘t4i6yi 'findShg intereepteri letters and otlier lintelligenoe that thh 
pac4 traa htit'Hl fitipplidd with proriahms.** Campbelt^R division and Padb’s 
were 'ihtniBted with the Wockade; and llie rest of the army aaa eo 
kk *t6 crtver and protect these forces, to eommaiid a ready supply of forage 
l!he horses and rattle, and to he in readinesB for the speadkbt poMsible romr 
^ihdd mdrement in any manner whieh >t}ie flnotuating exigoneies of the war 
^ihight require. 

Ldrd 'Werthgton now trrmed Ws m««t earnest rlumghts to tli© opevations 
i^ifd Bddajda. Gladly wooM he ha^se gone four n eeka tjetbre to direct these 
‘dfferdtfBdnif m person ; he could he hhulered from going only hy the supenor 
necessity of following the retreat of MasM^na ; and now, the instant that be could 
^kaibty Idtfye the ■northeastern frontier, lie eommfrted the temporary cominand f)f 
'Ms'hrtrijr there to Sir Brent S|iencer, and proceeded, hr way of Sabugal, Caatel- 
IH-Bikhco, VlRa-'V^lia, atid Poitalegre, to Elvns, where lie arrived on the 20th. 
Bht^ hf dider t6 show the circumstances m which hie acted, ive must traw the 
'of etM^ In that quarter, from the time of the surrendar of Bddajoo^ and 
d^piciafh^frohi that oPth^ adsunce of Sir %\*illlaih Bere&fbrd. 

' Ai sd6lh ds hb detained possesfison >cVf Badajna, Marshal Sofrit, alarmed 
^l^mdebdhi|^*of the British at Cadia, and lea-ving Miwtier to promonte the 
ih' Esfreniadura, rattimed to li^ille. Abmit the same time^ bonuyer, 
Okdeibd cbangeti among the cerpS hi the Peninsula, which poon 
tkih9 iiiti»Upbrkiion, with the efibet of greatly increasing SoiiUTs &iva^ enafaHlig 
llldr to'^ l^k to'Estrei^aduiii, and putting him into commanieatiMn wills dhe 
i to A hti, rdfrdsHed, ‘remodedbd, and rcidfWeed. The tohiefiiofrdiele 
thatfk Ihrgb’phrt ef«tlie) ibrce hhiheftotmamtaiiiiaiut Madvifrihaidd 
attdAd dotejA's pOMonpand ‘go httoigtosnd frajdieemdea^that 
1Bb4M’%Hof!fld'^ilfr!h with‘ eleVeri' ihouMdd' meh Into ijortction frith ''thef AAh 
lidbieriM^iilM/cemflimfid'air mtfrf ittonafs 

dmftdUd"UtbpbM ia 'frilb'dlyiii<mfe,««fia intdiposatediwlifr 

vwyi dlstlingliiihad gbhmi^ who bnlli>afthmRP^ 
|(|iirard ^i d^ tfatfklvb^^dlfoaid «dpM^4S^iaiidi#<BBiw>iu»^ 
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HnAiMitberrii<Il4ulil..lu>14 Ab^.^tiea.of I50 TOWMF*i^,;49P|; 
Sfaiiidl frniti^AMtitMaiM#>Rena*4r«ri]iy S(wlt,\ ^nd 
the open roads to France. We must mention also that ahput 
siitfrdnden pfrtBiMaj^ytoiiia ifew<di^ UefcPc> Ci^s^nos was appa^1;ad tp the 
€iNdtnhndi«f)the<smaliMw(i^nts/a£ the de^eav^d liomana's arpy intFffjtrfyn^i^^l^lip^ 
sndthaty Mon afterwarde, Biahe»>at the head of about twelve fhoiu^i^d 
kkdnding fiallaateroBf diviaioa^ laarched fmtu Cadiz to co-opc^te,]vith Coa^np^. 

iMortiery immediately the departure of l^oult^i om Eatn^adur^ 

wiith bn udantsy upon Catnpe Mayor, ajtvi aummoned that place^ Capipo 
Mayor waa weakly fortified, — ^was defended by only two hundred mep and^ pve 
mcMtnfted fpius,— and was oommanded at four hundred yards’ distance, by a low 
hill ; BO that it could not l)e expected to maha any resistance. But giwermH'' 
of it, Major Toliaia, a Foitugnebe engineer, was a stem stubborn ^diei^ ; and 
he compelled Mortier to undertake the laboui* of a regular siege, held put 
against him fi\e days before receiviiig a second summons^ and fhen obtained 
leave to wait twcnt\-four hours for succours. But no succour arriving at the end 
of that time, wliuh was on the 2l8t of March, he surrendered. Mprt^r^ unipedi- 
ately on obtaining possession, charged Latour Maubonrg with the task of dit^ 
mantling the works ai^d of removing the ai tiller^ and stores to Badajoz, and 
ratnrned to the Guadiaiia. 

Sir William B«vestord felt obliged to halt in the midst of hi^ origuial march 
toward Badajoz, till lie should be joined by the large body of troops destined to^aift 
under him, who could not he detached from the pursuit pf Ma8seiia<at an eajrlier 


point chan Gondeiva. Bat at soon as he was in full strength by thp junction of 
Geneml Gale’s disasion, whwh it uill be remembered wgs sent a'wey frqii;^,tbc 
vale of the Deixa on tha lihdi of Mavch, he moved < steadily foinyard- JjOffd 
Weiiington, writing to him on the Ifith, said, — ‘‘You had better Ipap^n^ time 
in ntoving np to Portulegue, and attack Soult, if you capiat Casnpp 
1 wail «»ine tn yoa if 1 can; but if I cannot, do not waif fpr mo. , (Jet (ija^^ps 
to joimyon, firomt Estremoo, with any Spajush troops he cpn bring 
And again sib the S«th, he said,— “ I believe you should magfleuvre uppn 
righk. thnowrag lyour own left j towarda the Gi^oru. The country js ,hii|y 
left; ftom Anrondies towards Campo Mtoyor, The Cayp is fp^dab^ ^ bp||p^, 

* ■biw i t y S s h Bn et foriinftmti7>; » butna wc^l as 1 recoUeo^ the bptfipm Isof g 
*4dmU0wi«f riimtMMgefof^bones and carriages onily in g few /ph^ i T^ 
'ilhod^las (trell as a faridgeel Awnnt^hes The.Caya, itjs eaidsgi^pff 
thmiftf Bdefensivwfor Ihe Alemt^o akont Arw»m?hpas. hpf I W 
><WBBitfaera.tD etaminest. .> ThucbuiaetBr of ^fioult’a opemtMWfrl tkinkh»^^ 

< ImgeoddeaUi J rehomAond to yowitokeep yw.troops vpiy fP 
aBtw m^ ote uM i dB r a dtthio egvaJry (to be tko Aopt /driwA WiPfWWfSir’S® 

-kmAfnaiii«to*»tlidm»haiv«p IppowWfia of.ffhe 
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))^v^,^vwji^n,f|[^x)9tthan,tni{Q is^giments tggetlwr; and aUi P«r cavalry 

a^ jn^ntiy^iara a lijMile .inclined to geH out of order in battle! To those 

tgjrcp pi gta ff ppB afl4» that the defeat of, or any great low sustained by, oar cavaJiy 
ip tliepCfPpep gropnda, wepld be a ipisfortutie amounting almost to the defeat of 
tbp a’ihpie; apd you wi)i Boeftlie necessit}! of keeping the cavalry as much as 
ppssibi? en n^9e and in reserve, to be thrown in at tlie nMioient when an opfwi'- 
ipni^j-^ay ofler of striking a decisive blow* It Sonlt gnes to the south of the 
Crpadiana, ;a'hich 1 think likely, lay do^n your bridge, and make a tete df pont 
ppppgite Juranwnha; and in the first instance, iavest Badsjoz on the left of tlie 
Gnadiamf, doing tlic same with cavalry only, or Spanish troops or militia, on the 
night, i You ipight algo make the Spaniards seize the bridges of Merida and 

Miadelhnr” 

. ,,£|e|neBiprd'a force comprised twenty diousand uifaiitry, two thuiisaiid cavaliy, 
ap4il^*8btcf:o gung. He was witliin two marclum oi CaiB)>o Ma^ur when he 
heard pf the ^rrender of that place; and, thinking that he might surprise the 
Frrpnch tmnp? in possession ol it, he pushed instantly toward it. His oorfis hud 
heeif detached so Bccretl> and })roniptly imm tlie iii.iiii army, tliat as yet Mortier 
knew Qolthing of its advance, still Less of its \ioinity. Moriaer's field foroe, t(Mi^ 
hfd h^on tf> reduced hv Soult’s abstraction of six battalions of infantry and a 
regiment of cavalry , and by the detax lung trf three tliousaiid men to hold the 
fqrtneas of Baxhd^ hundred to hold that of OJivenva, that it did not 

npv amonnt to quitP ten thoiuiand men. Had Wellington, and not Beresfnrd, 
pt thp headof the 8d>iineing corps, he would soaieol\ ha\e failed to rotrie\e, 
by; a aingLe stroke or two, all the disasters which had buen inflicted by Souit, 
qrpp to thp captpnng pf Badajoz; for tliat plai.'o was still unrepaired, witli its 
bfT?achfs op^n and fts doleiioes shattered, wfule die line of Mortiur's ocenpanry 
wpi too e?ttensivc, pud contained too many key*)*ointB, to be readily held his 
Qoppaxatively ppiaU fiirce; and Wellington would piuhably have stunnod him by 
a dp^kipg blow iu the vicinity of Badajoz, and tlicii wheeled suddenly round his 
aitbor by an eztemporiacd bridge at JuranieniKi or by the permanent 
Iplidge of ^Merida, and driven liis field-force to destruction on to headlong 
witH effect of having his garrisons for an laasy pivy. But Beresfurd waa a 
g^npral of less ipurDurial thought, and less tliunderiiig action; and though 
prpmp^ynnonghand yery hravply resolving to ooufound the enemy, he set about 
the task almoat as JhaasrUy and qnhe osnharily as if their strengtli had been equal 
or qvffli superior tp hia , 

the m on i j p g of the ftHnh, Beivafbrd’s cavaliy and a strong detacfanient 
hifaoUy9«BWe,suddsiib upon Campo Mayor. The Fwneh feme .under 
IgjUmr Mgabouvg^ ponshaing ^ itn^alve hnndjsad aavaliy, •three hettefiuns nf 
ii^tifr, pome, lwme«ifti)ler}b uid»n bettaniig>tisiin of«lhhteen.giiii% maaetjuat 
in tha ^ qf mafdbing puh Beresfl^rd imfgiitly ordered .an>altadlu.( Xhegnmnd 
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an Ae way to Bedtfjoz was on opM plain, Hivcmrable fof OpeftteotiF ‘6r 
cavaliy! The British 18th light dbagooits, under Oblond HeOd^ ^hpphi^^ 
two squadrons of the Ist Pottugnese under Colonel OtW<^, wdth sbdh HbAfe 'to 
the' enemy on the left; while the detachment ot infetftfy, at the dahid'time, hilt 
at a oousiderable distance, 'were' on the right. The heavy caVUliy, hoWhvdt-, 
moved in reserve; and Beresford remained so tar in the reSr as to hav»e ttttfo 
no power over the detailb of the pursuit. « Some French hu4sara,'^ says 
** charged out upon the 18th and the Portuguese, to ikvour ^he march df thd^ 
infantry and guns, and grin time for them to push onwM; but they dri^hh 
oft iristantlv. Four regiments of Frendi dragoons now drew up oUd presetehid 
a veiy formidable front; but the 18th Britibh wfth great spirit changed' throa|A 
them, galloped forwards, cut down the French gunners upon the rdad, Wno 
were conducting the heavy train, and, pursuing their success, headed the Flinch 
column of march. Some of them formed fat* in fhnrt of^ It ; while Others, nidth 
hot and uncontrollable, curried on a running and infegtihm ddhtbat with the 
fugitive horsemen of the enemy, several of the British dragoons bCilig acttulll^ 
at last taken at the very gates ot Badajoz.” Tho loss of the allies, bAl tUs' affidlll*, 
aiiioiinted to about one hundred men killed or wounded, and npwatdk tit 
captured; and that of the French comprised almut thiee bundled then killed Ut 
wounded, and one howitzer cajitured. 

The behaviour of the pursuing cavalry, in spite of its rashitCkM isAd 
larity, excited the admiration of the whole alKed army. The fiiuitt bf it, t6o, 
were not witliout some excuse; for the troops acted in the belief that bbth'fhb 
pursuing infantry and tlie heavy cavalry would taH on, — ignorant that the ift- 
taiitry were never able to come up, and that Beresford, on gettShgUbtilde bf theSr 
own impetuosity, and supposing them to be actually lost, worid Aol aneW* tlbd 
licavy cavalry to become imperilled. Yet their conduct incurred the aevOM ffia- 
approbation of Lord Wrilington, and drew from him a very sharp teprintthd. 
“ I wish you would call together the officers of the dragoons,^’ wrote he-ib 
ford on hearing of it, and point out to them the mischieft Which mAat 
from the disorder of the troops in action. The undisciplined ardodr'Af the -18th 
dn^^oons and Ist regiment of Portuguese cavahy 4 b not Of the description of *thh 
dctemnDed biweiy and steadiness of soldiers confident in their discipllue and' Id 
their officers. Their conduct was that of a rabble, galloping aa fitat lBtt>1fiiefr 
hones could cai*ry them over a plain, after an enemy to whom they bciold d6 fila 
inischiof when they were broken ; and the pursuit had continued for a fimStdd 
distiuice, and sacrificing substantial advantages, and oil the otjeett bf yoosf imer 
ratioii, by their want of discipliiie. To this description of thtoir ebndtUd Plufft 
my entile conviction, tiiatrif the enemy could have thrown out'bf 
one hundred regularly formed, they would have dtrven hick ffieaehtid^iM^ 
gunento th'equri hMte and disorder, and Would probably haVO tohed' likahy ritibW 
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Mi6» Noadufll^dUa luidf^^ 

io rdfi jd«tjr<j«b'liiib(itL^ 

I WtUiMsfieotoifiinl liilt tM6pili intD'i^tuEftefirs Yot^ibd ElVii^. IHe 

mu tndiMed «o dor «so 'paitly fNM tty<th(e MigiuA tsbnditidm (»f Ul« 

of wboih And been inoMMintly miirehin^ riirce tli^ eommencetn^nt df the 
flumiiti -of lieOKiMy and fbndy ihiin want of IttitiedSate means t6 ctoas the 
Crnadiana, and an undertake operaaiotta aj^irtst 01i«^eiiipa add fiadajoa. The 
jFontngBeae ^^ameriuhent &ad enf^oged to preside these tneans, and to have them 
Mdy at Elvas agaonst the time of Hir Williaih’s arrivaJ^ bat liad provided only 
anob a» were alanoat useless. Eveiy diligence waa uted by Captain Squires of 
the 'engineeBi, aided by detachments from tiie army, to construct a temporary 
bridge at Jummenha whii such materia)* as weiv^ at hand; but the first which 
he formed was earned ofi by a Hood, uiid flic nett wa't unavoidably fi’ail and 
infcapacioiis. Beresford^s force, in consequence, did not get acioss the Giiadiaiia 
till the fith of April; and then they took up a position, on a strong range of hills 
adjacent to the ternporaiy bridge, cotered by a 8wamp\ rivulet. 

Qenend Phillipon, the French gotemor of Badajos, made diligent use of 
Beresford'e deW, to restore the defbiices of his forti css. Lntuur Maubourg also, 
who had succeeded to the command of Mortier, kept his force mainly employed 
III aeteeping the country behind him, to the distance df fiflv miles, to pro- 
viMB Badqoi for a siege. So intently nas he occupied with this, and so in- 
adwerfeent to advantages of generalship which lay close at hand, that he totally 
neglected to adopt uleasurc^ for disputing Bercbfurd's jiassage across the Gnadi- 
aaa. Yet no sooner got be intelligence that Ibe passage was being made than 
he rearched from 01 iven 9 a, at the head of thrbe thomiand infantiy, five hundred 
ctuaky, and lovr guns, to oppusb it. He wa^ of course, too late,— was even 
rmining inih fans small force aganiftt Benesford's great one, like a w'itless prey 
Uitatfae mouth of'the lion; but ha, nevertheless, eurjirised a squa^lron of the Ifith 
light dragoana 'drhieh'WBt b ftpoMpo^him went so rlMe np to the tifain body as 
to exchange shots, •4«*atid diaii retired withoM lOM br 'moleatation. 

rSbt WiUmmr Baretfobi^ after ttdkfrij^'ibeasures to ccihstriict a htidge 

mdlmiMhcii HI atsongipafttionui Jnriinanfha, advanced tbftaird Ollrehyi^Xa- 
taftr Wanbhuly uajitingf feefbea himitb' AVbb^fa. Ha stHnnlbned iQfliibb^’'dh 
t^ft^ftii^>a■^dilT^ulHnHlrtfam^hdio<dd*^^^ any defhnre,’ bte ill Jhiirnly 
wftaaloiynA ihim»lbia) ttf«gttvaa**fbr»bi^ ib and 

riwpwtfflinB ^alHuy|ptaf<tte*hfega >«» <9letfarel CSblb, aft'bftt^ dfttlr b Ihlt hf 
t«#ftt^t»realm-«AB«lmfudmnica*agilnai 
of idriiiwg»lliDfaiia*iaf *«'Cdlai«^ad Ida'giitu dpod 

thtimhp ■aadamipreteioabiwfbreimhl^^ 

Milan fMmguiriM^ahdireraciiot 



0^ j^twMMd|»ns|tMid< Mt dowaiiir Me Id|^li«i4lflft^ 
while the French general retired to Llerena. He enjo^4h»ksew^MtUbi«dr 
^ 9 f ^>^t#pQ9|,And,;wiVi idio iii.ineW((camitinmdMil«ri^ 

eff»ctly)8Hpjwrtod by>it».^o(iMr/ihi*>MMrM 
tioiU of ^ Fyotioh* Ho .wm likemae jooied) «h the * 0^ 
Q^ner4 Q^; and 1^ i^arohed, on that dey^tto the ittlaga ii#j]i>st6aii«wid» 
,||is ^dv^pe4(USIui)4» OB.ontoilins4hat vtili^yiCiiMeWM 
tjyp I'^gfiaentf pf Franph bmiBani, who had advanced 

od^ pUmder; and bif^ ^igbt c»va^^, the same who had^behirod ao/Mpatiiiliiidy 
in the parauitfroni Oampo Mayor, iastantlgr ohhrged Iheae Mghhenl%^«t idum 
to dfgh^t itillowed vigorou4y for vK nilea, nadlldUed dvtce{rtaiMd"ibadt 
tlnee hundiedof thefm, without tlvamselvea losittg a tnanj iaiionr (Manlidtti^ 
i*et;n^d on the IHth to Guadaloapalt; the id]nniaki cAnahy* then •wctritpMd' lihd 
rcna; 4 pd b\i 'Wdiiaiu Ik^reiford, judging that evenyllHitg eraa tU>w eiaar Hap hU 
copnnencu^ a 6teady Mcge of Badajo/i, retnaoedhia dtepato thBifiS-dadinai.1 
In the incantune, he waa stcpngthet»ed by the Mtrival fropn Eialtotof Alm^ 
biigade of Gernum light ii^dantry. On the 20th alae^ jb fee iUritely lidted, 
Loid WUlington arrwed at Fhaa4 Hia JiMurdahap immediately 
AVilliam, saving among other tlungBi'^** 1 cannot wedtura Itoi staydadgihadiy 
from the {rqntieis of C<it*tde, and 1 bhall return to that iqaairter aUBoomaaFehatt 
have looked about me here. I cannot pretend to give diiectiona tat tidaiilistaMea/ 
My opiiiKin ih that you aie too fur advanced for your N)bj«ot> ttDdUie>tatanaa'aBiw 
oQinc V<t( k better* ’ 

Op tl^e 21jbt, oui liero and hie lieutenant met aft filvaa) and am die tataiit 
taking <an, esfcoit of Alteu’^ Germatas and Maddea’a datahy^ tha^ «MMidl 
tlio Guadiana, and reconnoitred Badopoz. A oonvi^ waa eppvotching atluliw 
lUQineiit pf tl^iT reconnoifbance] their aecort attempted ta out it'offs FhOTj^Mmi 
a ^ iti And m amart akinniah enancd, ntith tim*adkcCiJatf!ttai 

Wiiipp over WolUngton, aji^ut an hundbred of bia nfeDi bein^'qutiiliMhid 

>\hile the con\oy^ the olgeot pf depute, 'rearbedita deUiiiatitaihr 

,)Yieyipgtcai Mt cqn>uKied that Bubgoa woidd tanabM anadji Mon krSdB-- 
wppld dpieueiytbmg in hit power to»•Blo»a^^-4lha^n^B•ftaMia 
^ diffiouH and iba 

W Sppnisb a^ wall Brili*i!MdMBgM,rdWfcill 

i^qpw^ to cp-operpte a wplVwo^fted pltan (MfiaUfaigniiyMaBaefJtetidlu 
Wdte in*i^ ^aur^^ He^ibei»toMp%adiiPll^ 

Wgi^iw4 tL."i" *T.'.T?T 

tiona of ti i* Biege^— nnd another for the (dRoertt hi ToaowtoaiMlitaR’ nwiaatavMta I0v 

4 K 
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oorpe in Ertramadium, veipecting thor jwt operaliont for covering lihe siege snd 
vepdluig Soolt. 

Doling the siege of Badejos,” said he in the esorlj part of the first of these 
memorandanu^ Marshal Beresford’s olgect adll be to place his troops in sQcn 
dtnations as that they will be best able to cany on the operations^ and to join 
in case the enemy should attempt to relieve the place. If the enemy should 
make the attempt, Marshal Beresford will consider of, and decide upon, the 
diaaae of success, according to a view of the relative numbers of both armies, 
and making a reasonable allowance for the number of Spanish troops which shall 
co-operate with him in any attack which the enemy may make npon him. If 
he should think the enemy too strong for him, with the assistanoe which he will 
know that he will have from the Spanish troops, he will retire across the Gua- 
dmna, and thence, if necessary, toward Portalegre, taking the position of the 
Caya and Portalegre successively. If Sir William Beresford should think his 
rtrsngth sufficient to fight a general action, to sa\*e the siege of Badajoz, he will 
collect his troops to fight it. I believe that, npon the whole, the most central 
and advantageous place to collect his troops will be at Albuera. If the enemy 
should attempt to turn bis left, in order to march upon Badajos by Talavera, he 
has his choice between attacking them in that operation, or marching by his own 
left, along the Talavera rivnlet. If they attempt to turn his right, he has the 
same choice, or to march by his right upon Valverde, and place his right upon the 
Vahnerde rivnlet. All this must of course be left to the decision of Sir William 
Beresford. 1 authorize him to fight the action if he should think proper, or to 
retire if he should not. If the enemy should advance, different measures should 
be adopted in respect to the operations of the siege, according to the state in 
whidi they will be when the enemy shall make the attempt to relieve the place, 
and according to Sir William Beresford's intentions of fighting the battle or 
not.** 

Lord Wellington’s instructions respecting the preliminaries and the works 
of the siege must have charmed military men by their dearness, comprehensive- 
ness, ingenuity, and sdenoe; yet are not of such interest to general readers as to 
requife to be quoted. At the same time, however. His Lordship displ^^ a 
seudiing cautions care respecting the safety of the battering4rBin and the 
■tores fer the aege, which may soggs^i an useful lesson to all dasses of men in 
an depeetaenfei af society. Then ime taken from the ramparts and magastines 
of Bl m ^ n oDo others snitable fer the purpose being with the amy or within 
mdi$ so tint the hnnotiing of Badqjoaoeoasioned the dismantling of filvos, and 
i nt dOsd mM|M8Mibi%’ to bring the eiegB, in any eeoiit» to sodi a teqnfibatten 
ahonlti «ot eaqwn aStvMf in its defenoelsaa eonditio%to tbe i q qi m di if Ihe 
H2i;tiiemfei^**«imlinnBdLoidWaUnigtoo to hk flirt meinerioito 
mtk WSXmm Bnwflnri dtodd delmtoe^ to aensiqnsiee of ihe mmy^ 
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Btrangdi, nofe te figbt the battle, ife will bet necwBaiy that he thoiild 
effi>rt to Bend back the ordnance and stores to Elvas before he ^ 

aage. If it should be neoessaiy, and he should determine to fight the 
befine he shall have obtained possession of Fort San Ghzistoval, it will be ne- 
oessavjr ibat he should send back from Fort San Christoval to Elw all the oafr 
nance and stores collected there, and afterwards by degrees, from the gmand 
on the left of the Gnadiana, the ordnance and stores collected there; kinfine 
on the latter, if possible, only what could be drawn away at one trip by the^cat- 
tle and other means in his possession. If he should determine to fight the battle^ 
after he shall have obtained possession of San Christoval, he should leafire then 
the ordnance and stores necessary and sufficient to command the passage of the 
Guadiana by the bridge of Badajoz, and on the left of the Gnadiana what can 
be I'emoved at one trip by the cattle, or other means in his possession; and all 
the rest should be moved to Elvas.” 

Any plan of co-operation by the three genenls-in-cbief, Bensfimd, Blak% 
and Caatanoa, was in some risk of being rendered impracticable by the pride of 
the Spaniards. But Castanos, who was senior to Blake as Blake waa senior to 
Beresford, who also detested Blake’s haughty disposition, and had a nearer 
semblance of character than any other Spanish general to the deceased Bomana, 
removed every difficulty by proposing that the general who commanded the 
greatest number of troops should command all the generals. Both Castanos 
and Blake, therefore, took the temporary rank of subordinates to Beresford; 
while the latter, of course, took his paramount orders from Wellington. These 
orders, in regard to the disposition of the forces for the tlureefold purpose of 
mutual support, of besiegiug Badajoz, and of watching the passes of the Moreno, 
were that Beresford’s own proper corps should be in second line, — ^that three 
battalions of Castanos’ corps should assist in the siege, — that the rest of his in- 
fantry should be stationed at Merida, to command the grand road across the 
Gnadiana, — that his cavalry should be stationed at Llerena, to observe the road 
of Guadalcanal, and to communicate through Zafim with Ballasteros,— 'tiiat 
Blake^s corps, with the exception of Bolasteros’ division, should take post at 
Xeres de los Cavalleros, — that Balasteros should take post at Barquilloy on 
Blake’s left, — and tliat, in the event of a battle, all the forces should concentrate 
at Albuera. 

Lord Wellington waa pushing vigorously forward tihe preparations fiir lira 
siege at the very time of writing his memorandams; so that he expected to see 
the.plaoe regnlarly invested before the dose of the 24th. But on the night of 
the 2fid a great freshet nised the Gnadiana an additional height of ten fittit, 
swept away the bridge at Jnramenha, and rendered tlie river everywhere im« 
foifidde. His Lorddiip then desired Sir William Beresford to postpone opeia- 
tioi»4i]l either be ooold re-establish the bridge or ford the river, and to place 
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hifl troops in snch a sitnation as to command full communication with Portugal 
by the detour of Merida, still keeping Badajoz as closely blockaded as might be 
in his power. Nearly at the same moment, too, the Spanish generals ^ere hin- 
dered from taking the places assigned to them by a sudden dispute between 
the Spanish and the Portuguese governments. This dispute was twofold and 
reciprocal, arising on the one^ide out of Whfbti ^btftrages committed by Men- 
dizabel’s troops within the Portuguese frontier, and on the other out of a stupid 
diiftbaftd by iJte lVini^ tteBe regency for the Testaiation of Oltven^ which had 
htmijceded to years before the commencement of the 

The acrimony on both sides was so great as to threaten a rupture between the 
kingdoms, — a rush of the Spanish forces and the Portuguese forces against each 
offlei{— bd fhb rdnfbsion of Wellington and the triumph of the French. AfiaiM 
(ki/ ted Ghiadiatta itadddnly beeame stagnant. Even onr hero, so prolific in rt* 
Uhfides, til6 rapid in invention, so subite in power, could have done little for some 
daj^to pbt dgain into activity. Happily Mr. Stuart speedily succeeded, 
it Li^il, in restoring amity. But before the effects of his remonstrances could 
ba kttovm, even so early aa the 2dth, Lord Welhngton was pereroi)tonIy sum 
ttbned away hy intelligence of a new strong sudden crisis in the north. 
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MiAAfiENA, after hia retreat to Salamanca^ veiy ia{vl(fij ra-ox^liiaf)d his armj. 
Had he remained upon the Agtieda, he would hAve been eonstaiitly faQT 

the allies, and would Kaye drained <the magaaiiieB of Ciudad Rodrigo^ aud Yr^yiji 
have been comparatiirdy'far frota his militaiy reseurees* But a|t 
every hour brought some accdsaioa to his str^ngthi The alterationa fdseyi^ 
deoreed by Buonaparte did great things ibr him; and tbo local onrtbis 

Tonnes, the elasticity of the French spirit, and the high resolves pf his , 191 ^ 
mind did scarcely less. He laboured to persuade his soldiers that they had not 
been beaten, but would yet be led on to victory: he induced Drouet to consent 
to assist him for a short time with the reserved port of the ninth corps, before 
proceeding to the south to sn[)ersedQ Mortier; and, by these means, together 
with full re-equipments for all his troops, some reinforcements from Bessieres, 
and the recall of all his own detachments, he was soon at the head of a compact, 
well-appointed, high-spirited army of 41,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry. 

He immediately put all this force in motion toward the frontier of Portugal, 
annonncing in a general order that his first object was the relief of Almeida. 
Ho reached Ciudad Rodrigo on the 25th of April, just twenty days after be had 
ran in thither, in the opposite direction, in flight from Sabugal. The British 
light division and the allied cavalry, on getting note of his approach, extended 
themselves as an advanced-guard behind the Azava, from the vicinity of its 
sonroes down to the vicinity of its junction with the Agueda, but with their mom 
strength on the two roads leading to Almeida. The Azava, though but a very 
short stream, has snch a deep rocky bed, and was then so greatly swollen, that it 
served, along with the known gallantly of this advancedpguard, to hold the efnemy 
well in dieck; inaomnch that, till the 2d of May, except for feeling the aSied 
of outposts, VaMiftiia, remained completely inactive at Ciudad Rodrigo* 

XiOrd Wellington arrived at his head-quarters in Bmia on the 28th. His force 
there was both smaller and less efficient than when he had left it. The Portii- 
gneie portion of it had continued to be miserably fed, and had been much reduced 
by both desertion and disease. Even the Bridib regiments had depended for some 
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of their sapplies upoiy^Tjlileomoiu ooniBe of mraggling from the Spanish frontier 
across the Agaeda ^.^^ wer^ih erefere not in the best condition. The cavaliy, 
both Portuguese y ii ilj | jil n 1 1 jr suflPered. The total force of the 

allied army in BeualcompriUd o^ 32!te0 infantry, 1,200 cavalry, and 42 
guns; and even this 'w not all availsUe for in the fidd, part of it being 
required to maintain blockade of OTMgjki >Lord Wellington cleaiiy was 
not able to stop Massena'^n^h, in any part between the Agueda 

and the Coa; nor was he in^ condition to qonfrdtliJhaiLaVLirwbere in battle, 
except either on very unequal terms, or on very smki^ll^efonBive ground. 
No such ground existed in front of Almeida, either near or lehiote. Yet, in 
spite of all disadvantages, our hero resolved to make an immediate stand, in 
battle-position, with his whole available force, to cover that fortress, a^iX'Id^hurl 
hack the invaders into Spain. 

All the country between the Agueda and the Coa is a slow slope, a^rt 
plain, declining northward to the Douro, flecked with woods of dtok qna 
ilex, and cut into alternations of rocky ia%ine and low table>land by a numlter 
of streams, which chiefly run parallel to one another, and to the Aguedi ^nd tf e 
Coa. The upper tract of this region is but slightly fucaowed by top wat^ 
eonrsea, and presents a direct smooth Une of march from Ciudad Bodrigo to 
Sabngal; but the middle tract is ploughed at greatjfopths by strong curronts, 
which in gaueral can be passed only by bridgeB lesSmig to Qnarda and to AJ- 
mmda» Lord Wellington determined to take his stand behind the Dubs Casas 
at the part where the upper tract merges into the middle one. The Dues Casas 
flows about midway between the Coa and the Azava; while another stream^ the 
Turones flows about midway between the Coa and the Duas Casafc The key 
of Lord Wellington’s i%ntion was the village of Fuentes d’Onoro. A foad 
from Ciudad Bodrigo crosses the Does Casas there, leading through Frenada on 
the (qiposite bank of the Tu]onel^ to Ahseida; but two more direct roads from 
Ciudad Bodrigo to Almeida cross the Duas Casas fiurtber down, the one in the 
vicinity the village of Alameda and the other leading toward Fort ConoapiMO, 
the fonner coining direot from Qallogos and the latter by way ef ViUnPilMm 
The bed of the Dqas Casas ficom the upper vioinit|y of Foeotoi d^Onoeo daon* 
ward is aU stifl^ stubborn, rocl^ ra^ndO’at thenoe upwasd is he* ii 
meadoegi dapmibn, shaded and flanked wit^ wood. The hfll of drAw 
rises beyoi4«h|i<wo^aheia| two ndle^ el»Wllte vOlegSb ipklway 
Pnas Casas apad the Tnissnet^ conwiendingslpth thojosd. to Sebugal, aiadl % 
hranchp^xied thenee te dte Ihndse of flMoww kfokeCF^ieMi 

d’Oaaco stood on the b o ttom and eideof tbo*eaviiie, aioAeeit net 
ditoible; 1m| a emaU past of Iv Mhidmg ■» old chapel, iktkvnggj 

oad oflhrad oovse*' $ome atonsi endoiiHree ht the iihaidfF' alio 
wen jtot trithoitt o emse g ns noo . the pimoi|Na gmni irefr e gielHt optt- 
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apntod emiaeDce^ at tha diitance af ri)oat a cannon sboty wwaoMiiijng all fJn 
agnes fitim tlia fttnMnij 4uid pomanring miywhaia an tasf eonnmifiieatkm with 
the rear. 

Lord WtlUngton ainud both ta hlockyall the avenues to Alnnw<^^ y Mid to 
watch the road to Stahngal. The former of these objects was the aMun one^ alHi 
eventnallyi by the vicissitades of battHe, became the only one; but the 
also possested importance, both for fpving secority to his right flank, and 'for 
frustrating any attempt either to menace his oommimication^ or to revive the 
old scheme of penetrating to the south by way of Penamacor. General Pachfe 
brigade, together with the Queen's regiment from General Campbell’s divhibli, 
maintained the immediate blockade of Almeida. The fifth division, then under 
the command of Sir William Erskine, was posted at the bridge on the Duaa 
Casas leading to Fort Conception. The sixth division. General CampM^ 
minna the Queen’s regiment, was posted at the bridge of Alameda. Five bat- 
talions of infantry, principally light troops drawn from various brigades, and 
placed under the command of Lieutenuit-Colonel Williams, were stataoned ib 
the village of Fuentes d’Onoro. The first division, under Sir Brent Speiiflar, 
the third division, under General Ficton, and the seventh disdsion, under Geii- 
'eral Houston, were posted on the outspread eminence in the vicinity of that vil- 
lage. And a small corps of Spanish cavalry' and infantry, under the guerilla 
chief Don Julian Sanchez, who had a day or two before come into junction wSHi 
the allied anny, was posted on the bill of Nava d’Aver. The extent of tbb en- 
tire position from the ground of the fifth division to that of the seventh div^fkm 
was about five miles, — and from the ground of the fifth division to the hffl of 
Nava d’Aver about seven miles. 

On the 2d of May, Massena’s army, in full force,^oved from Ciudad Bod- 
rigo. The light division, which was now again under the command of General 
Craufurd, had a slight skirmish with the advanced guard at Gallegos; but ifter 
this, both they and the allied cavalty under Sir Stapleton Cotton fell readily 
back, ofibring no opposition, retreating during fiie night, and crossing the Duas 
Casas at Fnentes d’Onoro. The French came up, about mid-day of the 8d| in 
tbhwe columns abreast, — Regnier’s corps marching upon Fort Conceqptioti, 
Jttnot’s corps upon Alameda, and the rest of the army upon Fuentes d’CNioiu. 
Lord WellingtoA, cm seeing so atrsng a menace against his left, instantly sent 
off the light division to eupport General Campbell; but he still expected Ibe 
mein ounet to be made at Fuentes d’Onoro.— calculating that Massena teeuld 
net ventiire to defile across two narrow bridges, both in the foce of two kiMg 
divisions, and at foe rUk of being struck in flank by foe mein body of foe iSiee, 
Yoehing dawn foe banks df foe ravine. Nor did he prove to be in foe 

li ri m n , who wee in txMHMufid of the column which arrived o^pimte Fneailsi 



ht MaaienaV pcnonal 4riividi«r 'ardent 
lAbit, biAQgrMwsJdUfrfiifiiBit^ fioatilfle ta<1iiii1i'<i^lKiij||;la^ 
fifcfMiidiiflBritmi Sat h idaskiBg^atlp^fi Ha fint opened* a Incey taumaamSa 
Satm ith» lenmue^ftheittiviae, end then eent down k ttraag tokuao t»*utbaitapt to 
>tho 'ViUege. The eaniktiti mohed on wHb thigh dliei^ 
itfieti addi alataat S&eoaaoM bnirecy. The British mufced them ^goiouilj, w 
Iltet the%)rt beeame tcrriblei*, but they ytm at length obliged to'yield the Itmet 
ipwhb^ liha viUege, and to betake themtdvee to the upper; and oven tlieiet in 
^ita>o€ ihokoldeeb dtedsy the ntmoat Bteadiftess; the highest order, and the most 
lilldieioiMkj<t>aHBBnd) tkgy' were in some danger of being overcome. Lord Wel- 
lington, on seeing their peril, sent promptly to tlieir aid successively the Tlst, 
iihftJOtk, and tito S4th regiments. But the assailants also received propoMion- 
f(tt 04 tM>nBeieenti^ and continued to be desperateu Colonel Williams fell badly 
wioaadad aoarly at the most critical moment of the contest; but was succeeded 
JniiOoiwnatid by Colonel Cameron of the 79th, — an officer of equally high ehar- 
(Oclarf who alio befere the business of Fuentes d'Onovo came to an end, received 
4^0rtal wound. The combat slowly yet steadily turned in favour of the British, 
.^e French ibngbt like wolves, yielding ground ouly by inches^ and sometimes 
,sfttiyding feet in the middle of the street, at the very point of the bayCnet, till 
thqy were literally impaled. The Britisii battahons had never before eKperienoed 
such stubborD resistance; they aclueved, not fxroperly one victory, but a seiies 
of victories^ almost step by step, from the craggy suBimit of the riviiie down to 
4he woter*8 edge; th^ were victorious at all only, as Lord Londonderry es* 
it, by driving back their antagonism ** with a heroism wluch has never 
Ipgn surpaasedr and even despite of victory, tliey had not the satisfaction to see 
the oppomte side of the ravine till after tlie full of twilight, or 
l^^gny aaqb haste os to inspire assuranoe that they would not return, ** Night,'* 
^ ai;Uth<V Pf the YiGtoiieB>of the British Armies, ** was ebaing* Undio- 
^y74Qpy and unwearied by a hardly^contasted action, a cannon, as 
tto ffSi, joeing seen gp the adjacent height^ the Tlst daabodTaccoas ibe 
seaiatance, reached and won the ol^ off thafe 
nayhM^ it, the Highlanders difoovored that, in the heaaef the 
cveninf^ they bod mistaken a tumbrel for a gun; but they bore it off, a/tisqphpc 
Wellington, afeor the dose of the cemtesb priljkdrow 

th® todp portion, leaving ody the 
4ihfe<y*ii>^ of Util to hold the viUagSr 

apsnehiaterians caU thp fimt combat FltoPkW 
^ ^ soBuppr^t^gBaate^ 

,4i4 yM£he jgEsi^ iWtoJIPWdi” W I^Imnd«ndfiiy,;«‘tha.4awn^ 

^ of qur Jiiit got nnder jvnvb.fDd 



any djapontmt on tin fwri of^the^amiiy tb^mna^ vSmriaBi jui4 aa kow 

after hoar f tola on^ « InlMf a»iM ^bn-ootkingaBoae would bn attMnpta^ In 
thia persaanon we ware cnnfiined 1^1 thed3iip<vt of BBveral 
andftom whom we leaned that Itanesm^ ereiawed hyitfae obetuacy ai yeM- 
da/s reustance^ had resolved to attempt nothipg turther till he shttdd he lein- 
forced by a body of the imperial fpiard^ which was understood to he on its mnptli 
to join him. These statements seemed conect. dends of moanted and ttttff 
ofiicers might be seen ndmg ftxnn time to time along the opposite ridgOj 
eacomiiiing onr dispositions, while, as evening approached, we observed no hi- 
considerablc addition to the enemy’s cavalry, particnlariy to their hiisaan and 
lancers, arrive.” 

Massena, after long and carefnl reconnoisanoe, became completely confirmed 
in his original idea of the desirableness of turning WeHingtoii's rights and eveti 
made that idea commensurate with his whole plan of action. He theiefere ro> 
bdved to leave only Regnier^s corps on the lower part of hfisown teigiBal posi- 
tion, to leave no more than one divition even opposite Fuentes dfOlioro, and to 
precipitate all the rest of his army upon the undepressed part of the Duse 
Cvasas* coarse, over about a mile and a half above the commeneemeikt bf the vk- 
vine. Lord Wellington so hr anticipated this intention as to send HonsfebiAi 
division to occupy the vfilage of Po^ Velbo and a swampy wood adjacent to 
It, about a mile above Fuentes d’Onoro; bnt he did not, till the moa m hng of Ibo 
5th, suspect the whole extmit, or nearly so, of Massena’s purpose. Massena do- 
tigned to have made his new dispositions under night. So as to eommcsiee his 
attack at day-break; bnt he encountered so many dbstmetions and sudi long 
delay that, tor two hours before he eould strike a blow, all his moveoiBnis weto 
clearly descried, — ^Loison’s corjw and Drduet’s divislmi ascending the stream 
some Httle distance ftom the posithm they had held On the previous day, and 
Jnnot’s cewps comhig up ftom Alameda, and, t<^;ether With tiie wholO vtat mde a 
of the oavafay, marching above Popo Vriho. Lord WbllihgtOn drew SpefilM'W 
and Ficton*a divnions so far to the right aS to place them opposhe Drodofahnd 
Ltisoii's odtps; and at the same time ptoMjtfly ordered tiji the li|^ ditllldh 
ftnm his left, and sent them and all his hastily ohwacrd to the s upport -df 

Houston. * ^ 

The Fiencli cstvaliy, strongly aided by both 'hitkntty and aitOtocy, ruihdft 
upon Houston’s advanced-guard, drove ?t in, took possession of Pope 
made way through the wood, and pushed on' to the hill Of Hava d’Avei'. HsmJ 
ton’s main body retired bnt slowly and in perfect order; and were joiued hjf tfte 
light division in sufficient time to stop the advance of the mftntiy, and lih W- 
store the fight. The French cavahy spent about an liear in driving Jidimi 
Senchea away from the hill of Nava d’Aver, and in retumingttn^e motit 
*«8afiehea immediately retirtd across the Turones, partb’ in fear, hpft ttppd'ln 
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aitfgftr; becauae bis lieutenuit having fooHshiy ridden «lose lip te the^Mrib ay ^lwk* 
ii^ many violent gestures, was mistaken for a Franch offimr, arid «hM m 
soldier of tho guards before the action corntnenoed.” The French cavalry then 
tamed i^ooSton’s right flank, and compelled him to fall back. The British 
cavalry, though at that moment only about a thousand strong, and though posted 
on a very commanding open position, instantly descended, along with Ckptahi 
Ramsay’s battery of horse-artillery, to give a charge. But the French cavalry 
anticipated them, and with one shock drove in all their outguards, cut off their 
artillery, and came sweeping in upon their reserves, yet not without approaching 
in BO disorderly a manner as to receive a partial check. 

In the midst of that check, too, says Napier, a great commotion was ob- 
served in their main body. Men and horses there closed with confnsioit and 
tnmult towards one point, where a thick dust arose, and where loud cries and 
the sparkling of blades and the flashing of pistols indicated some extraordinaiy 
occurrence. Suddenly the multitude became violently agitated, an English 
shout pealed high and clear, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay 
bnnt forth sword in hand at the head of his battery, his horses breathing fire 
•tretohed like greyhounds along the plain, tlie guns bounded behind them like 
things of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed close, with heads bent 
low and pointed wea]Kins, in desperate career. Captain Brotherton of the 14th 
dragoons, seeing this, instantly rode forth, and witli his squadron cheeked the 
head of the pursuing troops, while General C/harles Stuart, joining in the <diarge, 
took the Frencli colonel Lamotte fighting hand to hand. The main body of the 
enemy, however, came on strongly, and the British cavalry retired behind the 
li^t division, which was immediately thrown into squares. But ere the seventh 
division, which was more advanced, could do the same, the horsemen were upon 
them, and some were cut down. Nevertheless tliu remainder stood Arm, and 
the ChasseuEB Britanniques, being ranged behind a loose stone wall, poured such 
a fin that thrir foes recoiled and seemed bewildered.” 

In spite of many bold bright displays on the part of the British, however, 
the day continued to lie decidedly in favour of the Fraich. All the engsgsd 
parti of tlie British line, except at the village of Fnentes d’Onoro, wen grang 
way; the divisions were so far separated as to be losing the power of oom- 
bined adiDn and of mutoal support; the right flank was completely turned; the 
oopsmnnicaiion with Sabugal was entinly cut off; and the rear of the anny 
was begmniog to be deforced toward the ragged ravines of the Turonesand the 
Ooo, with no Une of ntnot acroM the latter except one bridge at CasteUo-Bom. 
Isond Wellington was never so near being defeated; ha even seemed cu the 
vaags of a noei disoabmia overthrow, involving not onty defeat but deatewtitei; 
yet never gw he moro cool, more calculating, anon in the eteotrio meed of 
gmioi; and he then perfermad a feet wboae brillianoe haa ranl|y baaU af uill i d 
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ia ihe /j toito ty of wob&Mt ond which waa oreditahk alike to hia troops and to hi^ 
diipUjipg tbeur liigh qwlities as distincUy as his own, and ovinciBg ho# 
grandlsr he confided iu them, and how nobly they liad benefited by his 

Id* this feat be described in the grapiiic words of Alison: — " He drow book 
the wliole centre and right wing ot liu» army,*’ that is, of the part of He 
anny in action, which was exclusive of Campbell’s and Erskine’s divisions, «»the 
left being drawn up and remaining firm at Fueutes d’Onoro, as the pivot on 
which the backward wheel was performed, in order to take up a new positimi 
facing to the original right of the line, and nearly at right angles to it, on a ridgO 
of heights which ran across tlie plateau, and stretched from the ravine of tho 
I>uas Casas to that of the Turoues. Such a retreat, however, in the course of 
wliich the outer extremity of the Ime had to retire four miles over a level pla- 
teau, enveloped by a formidalde and victorious cavalry, was most haastdous. The 
plain over which the troops were retiring was soon covered with carriagn and 
fugitives from the camp-followers; and if any of tlie divisions had given way, 
the enemy would have burst in upon tliem with such forces as would have sent 
the disorderly multitude headlong against some of its own squares, and thrown 
the whole into irreparable confusion. Mean bile, a fierce contest was going on itf 
Fuentes d’Onoro, where the three victorious regiments who had held it two dayH 
befibre, after a gallant resistance, were pierced through, and the lower part of the 
town was taken. But in that dread hour, perhaps the most perilous of the whole 
war for England, she was saved by the skill of her chief and the incomparable 
valour of her soldiers. Slowly, and in perfect order, the squares of the first, (the 
tliird,) the seventh, and tlie light divisions, retired for several miles, flanked on 
either side by the terrible cuirassiers of Montbrun, flushed with the newly wOn 
glories of Wagram, — pressed in rear by the columns and batteries of N^'s 
(Xanson’s) ewps, which had broken the Russian army at Friedland. In Vain 
their charging squadrons swept round these serried bauds, and the light of die 
British bayonets was fur a thne lost in the blaze of the French cttirastesJ 
From every duong the unbroken squaies still emerged, pursuing their stebdy 
way Mwdsi a terrific fire; the seventh division successfully accomplished its leilf^ 
senndircwlar sweeps arosied the Turones, and took up its ground between 
stneam and the Coa; the centre of the array soon gained the ridge of beigbht 
foriwfaidh ibwas destined; a scarlet line was seen on the summit of the steb]^, ' 
with firequent guns through its interstices; while what was now the left, widi Wf- ' 
vincible still made good the crags and chapel of Fuentes OnOfo.** 

I This'tiew position of the main body of the army* though extending ifOar^tK^ 
r^t with the original one, covered as effectually as that did eteiy ^dveiiW 

tOiAlnwida, was veiy much stronger, but at the same tiikie Ifiid nd 
to tbs omd to Sabogal. Pioton’s division and SpencePs divisiOn'Mttod ttt 
Um £aam itomtes d’Onoro to the ravine of the Turones; Honilioii*i fiMsbll’diiiA 
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ilbriM froHi Ili6 opposittBi side df diat raifiBe iVenada^ aind 'was aean ^joined lat 
lim latter place by the email oorps of Julian 8anehea; the catelxTt^qoh poedhe- 
hind the ri^t'of PicMn's division; and Crauiurd’s brigades farmed a reserve ito 
the ri^t of Spencei's division, at the same time eendinf^ detacsbrnents into the 
ravine of the Tnrones, to maintain connexion with Honiston’s division., >6e dex- 
toronsly, in spite of all difficulties, was this new position attained that not an ac- 
cident attended the movement into it, with the exception of the eur})rise of one 
outpost, involving the capture of a colonel and fourteen men. The French mis- 
took the movement for retreat, and wore first chafed to see it so idou’ and stuh- 
born, and next confounded to find it standing fast in steady, strong, resolute 
battle order. All Mass^e’s contrivances for victory, the fruit of an entire day’s 
reconnoisance and stud}', were to turn the British right flank through an open 
emeodi tract cf land; and what could Iw do now, when with a front as powerful 
« at tlie commencement, that flank rested on a mggcHl ravine? He halted his 
main body, sent off a strong detachment to glide down the ravine, and began a 
heavy cannonade against the British centre; but his detachment was speedily 
repulsed by Graufiird’s riflemen, his cannonade was sharply answered by twelve 
British giina, and his vhole forces, so recently in the flush of imagined pursuit, 
were obliged, without another cflort, to draw back. 

But the fighting still continued fierce at the \ illage of Fuentes d’Onoro. 
The French tlierc hod been much stronger thnmghont the da} than the Britisli ; 
th^ now were rapidly reinfbrred till they comprised all Ix>isnn’8 corjis, together 
with part of Dmuet’s division; and they made so tremendous a charge to follow 
•out the advantages they had already won tliat, for a moment, tlie whole village, 
up to its foithest strong points on the flank of the ravine, seemed to be their 
own. But, at that juncture, strong reinforcements also arrived from Lord Wel- 
lington’s centre to the British; and they thoroughly restored the contest. The 
tug of battle tlienoefcNth till sunset was as tenible as could happen within such 
narrow limits. The fighting combined the stubbornness of desperacion with tlic 
domness of street action ; and though as sternly resistive as that of the dd, 
and as slow to yield ground, it vacillated from end to end of tlie village,-^-flrDni 
tbeviiveir*s edge at the lower extremity to the veiy verge of die Brituh main 
poddon at the upper. The three British regiments who had been in it from the 
'oommeiioenieiit, and who were still in the front of it, at length passediinto a 
paroxysm of braveiy, refused to fight any longer like common combatant^ and 
|kep»ad tormh upon the French like furies. Colonel Siockinnini, oneiof the 
SMWt dulling officers in the British army, led them on; and the colonels* under 
•him enng ht op hit coder in a spirit m furious as his own. ^ At them, Eif^ty- 
dn^rihl** cnrtlj ' eudohned one of these; while another, dhiding to a resenblance 
Hrhicb had all observed between the sceneiy then aronnd diem and die 
matumy noannd the barracks of Glasgow, exclaimed, "Let lu shoW/dieai, my 
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tkmeA itopetiMJRtv fUKteaU^rio.intlce n cVwring.” HMiUtf Uki^er^i^m^ 
«f ft dflnae tnob^ except tket \ke niMsas before theniy in«toadK>6setbdt^lik0tinfln, 
stood foc^a iinoonent and Ifchen huddledioiF l)ko bidlooke. STboit^peiiididpuildf'* 
niyg MaxweU, << waited add neceiyed ^the charge; bayonet oraet^ >bayaii«M‘/i|id 
tiieicombataata&nght hand to hand. ( But it iviaH tlie Stmggleuofih JlMnMlt; 
and the best soldiers of France gave way before tlie Connaught ntngBffft tJil llie 
awfitl shook, many were impeled, and iairly lifted from tlie gmw\is (while 
brokeB) trodden down, and slauglitered, tlie routed enemy weae^iiiBeedifoitiRild 
disorder by tbc Irish and Highland soldiers through the same streeb fay ndiaih, 
in all the oonfidenee of approaching victory, they had so IThoently andogalhiiUAy 
advanced.” , ,rii< 

The battle was now at an end. Both pailMe abandoned' dbetlawerfMrtk^of 
the village; tlie French retired a cannon-shot beyond tlie Duaa'Glamaih iand4be 
British maintained possession of the upper part of die vil1agek> Tlia (wearied 
combatants there, however, were speedily rulietod b} a brigade of 'the light diH- 
sioa. The whole British anny then posted their pic<|netB, and hiivouabkedloiyriie 
ground which tlie\ had occupied at the close of tlte strife. But B)l,'tQg|Btf|er 
with their illustrious chief, expected a renewal of battle at tlie netatin ofiday- 
light; and the brigade in the village threw up some breastworks among thttcrags, 
and made some entrenchments on the* open ground beyond, wlnoh« woidd>lbiiVe 
rendered the carrying of the villkige of little benefit to the enemyb < f f nil 
On the morning of the 5th, about tlie time when the gtneral laction^o'* 
Foentes d'Onoro began, a port of Begnier’s corps made a demonstratioBlagriBat 
Sir Willkim Erskine’s post; but was easily repulsed by a battalion of theil^wi- 
tanian legion. With this exception, Kef^iior’s corps stood entirely intfctivay'yet 
in coBsequenco of its position and strengtli, it prevented an much as one^britor 
lion of Erskinc’a and GampbelVs divisions from being tdrown off to<snrclBa|iij|ho 
British omnbatonts. Tlie battle, tlierefoie, was done enturbly by font diririons 
of allied in£uitty and about eno thousand allied cavaiiy against two^ eiw ifl a i t e 
cusps d’artndeiaiid one strong division of French infantiy.imd about'^liaiB ibni- 
s«sd Fntich navalry. The loss on the allied ride, including ^hilled, twanndsd, 
land captured^ amounted to nearly 1,G00 men ; and that on the Fteiichieidn<iqa8 
' carimlBtod ^t dhelime to amount to nearly 5,000, bnt prohahly dsdunot mnnh for 
at aUTemted 8,000. 

" ' The battle of Fnentea d’Otaoro was clainsed as a victoryiby^blafalanqiSlie 
Franeb clrimed it on the ground that they drove the nlUea Afatiei lorigaial 

^ poaition ; though, in truth, tliey only pushed 'back the ri^ht vrihgiutd IhortGOBlire, 
f londfanvar got posaearion of the atsong point on tiialeft trincl^iOlttttnttadnflirihe 
ifoadto Almeida, and whidt bad been the enly^ print of ootHeBtiari thdiSAxiilHie 
(Britiahiririmed it on.tbe far higher grmHidsithat the eante afiihaibattle/ tfaBsaav* 
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the troopB reanming theip fonner diipoBitiong in the vidnity of 

meidib 

A fine inatance of the generoaity of the Britiah aoldiera occurred in oonnex^ 
ion with the battle of Fnentea d'Onoro. Lord Wellington, writing a few days 
after the battle to Mr. Peirival, then prime minister of Britain, thanking Mm 

for hia exertions on behalf of the distressed Portuguese peojde, said, ® My 

soldiers have continued to show them every kindness in their power, aa well as 
to the Spaniards. The village of Fuentes dlOnoro having been the field of 
battle the other day, and not being much improved by this dreumstance, they 
immediately and voluntarily subscribed to raise a sum of money, to be given to 
the poor inhabitants as a compensation for the damage which thdr properties 
had sustained in the contest.” * 

Lord Wallington’s army, though well entitled to congratulate themselTOB on 
the immediate result of the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, were neverthelees des- 
tined, in the denouement of that affair, to suffer a serious humiliation. Bran- 
nier, the French governor of Almeida, was higlilv distingnished for ingennity 
and bravely; and he managed to outwit the blockading force. Hit gs i rrMOtl 
comprised about fourteen hundred men ; and at the time of Mostena's adSSoioe, 
were so straitened for provisions that they conld not hope to hold the place many 
days longer without receiriiig supplies. Brennicr, though fully hoping to 
oeive these, made elaborate preparations for attempting an escape, and fer 
blowing up the fortress, in the event of being reduced to extremity. Lord 
Wellington had no battering-train ; so that nothing more conld be done than to 
maintain the blockade in vigilance and strangth. But on each of the nights of 
Massena's juxtaposition to the blockading army, Brennier so amused the 
regiments immediately under the w'alls with load explosions within the fmrtrass 
and with feigned attacks upon tlie picquets, as completely to bev ilder their ean- 
tion : and at length, a little after midnight of the lOth, he sprung his mines, 
sallied forth in a compact column, bayonetted the sentries in his wsy, passsd 
silently eafely tlie quarters of the reserves, and proceeded onward to tlfO 
Agnada, many thonBands of the British rising in hubbub around him, sofno *of 
them making graat havoc upon his ranks by death or capture, but all fiuUngtO 
prevent the clear escape of a strong nucleus of his column. 

Loid Wellington's report of this affair to Lord Liverpool is unique among 
liM nanative deopatchies, both for possessing an apologetic character, alld 
evinong conaidenble emotion. “ You will receive by this post,** sayl he, 
nooount of the blowing up of Almeida; and, aithongh I believe that We haVO 
t^kffn cw destniyad tha greatest part of the garnson, I have nover been so iffUdH 
dfetnemed by any military event os by the escape of even a men of them* 

■n^my having ntind acress the Asava during the night of the Oth, 1 went 
ward in the moroing to obsen-e their subsequent movements. Aiwnt'enedVlMftl 
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of the day of the 10th, having their whole army in inarch to cross the 
Agueda, I sent orders for the tight of the army to resume their cantonments on 
the Duas Casas, the advanced guard and cavalry upon the Azava and Upper 
Agueda, the fifth division (Sir W. Erskine) to send a regiment to Barba de 
Puerco, and the sixth division (Major-General Campbell) to resume the block- 
ade of Almeida. Sir W. Erskine was dining with Sir Brent Spencer at head- 
quarters, and received his orders about 4 o’clock; and he says he sent them off 
forthwith to the 4th regiment, which were stationed under former orders, on the 
Duas Casas, lialf way between Aldea del Obispo and Barba de Pucrco. General 
Campbell called upon me about half-past 5 or 6 o’clock, and told me that, befora 
dark, his division would have resumed their |H>sitions for tlic blockade. At about 
half-past 12, the place was blown up; and the garriboii had about fourteen miles 
to march to Barba de Puerco, and nearly the same distance to the only fords on 
the Agueda, the whole of which were occupied by our ibragoons. General Pack 
and General Campbell both expected that the garrison would attempt to escape, 
and were both at Malpartida, about four miles from Almeida, on the road to- 
wards the Agueda and Barba de Puerco. General Pack joined the picquets, 
and fisllowed the enemy with ten men, and ke])t up a fire upon them, as a guide 
to the other troops, which he supposed were following. General Campbell did 
follow with eight companies of the 36th regiment. The 8th Portuguese r^- 
ment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, which were at .lunva, on the south- 
west side of Almeida, marched when tlie explosion wras heard, and arrived at 
Barba de Puerco before the French ; but finding nobody there excepting a pic- 
quet of cavalry, they passed the Duas Casas again, and thus missed tliem. 

** The Queen’s regiment which were within a mile of Almeida, on the road 
to Malpartida, were not aware that the place was blown up, and did not march 
at all ; and the 4th regiment, which, it is said, did not receive their orders before 
midnight, and had only two and a half miles to march, missed their road, and did 
not arrive at Barba de Puerco till after the French, and with General Campbell 
and General Pack; and the flank battalions of the fifth division, which Sir W. 
Erskine had detached from Aldea del Obispo (so long after he had heard the 
explosion, that he had sent an officer to Almeida, between five and six miles, to 
ascertain what it was, and this officer had returned,) arrived nearly at the same 
time. The other corps of the sixth division had marched different distances in 
pursuit of the enemy; but excepting the 36th and the 8th Portuguese, none had 
crossed the Turones. Thus your Lordship will see that, if the 4th regiment had 
received the orden^ issued «t one^ before it was dark at 8 o'clock at night, or if 
they had not missed their rood, the garrison must have laid down their arms; 
imd th^ Me/ne would have occurred if LieutenantOolonel Douglas had remained 
t^Bhrba and possibly the some would have occurred had the poxiuit 

beenjadMolii^rxiuma^^ • 
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** Possibly I have to reproach myself for not having pn tl^e ppot; bu^ 
really, when the enemy’s 'whole army had crossed the Agueda, with fy/^ 
tion of one brigade of cavalry in front of Ciudad Rodrigo, I dlld |not 
it probable that the attempt to escape would be made ; and having^ 
two di\i«^ions and a brigade to prevent the esca,{)e of 1,400 men, whe^ I did 
think it likely would attempt to escape, the necessity of my attending personaily 
to this operation, after I had been the whole day on the Azava, did not occur to 
me. nowc\or, it is that alone in the ^liole operation in w'hich I have to ip^ 
proacli myself; as eveiy thing was done that could be done in the way of ordf^ 
and iii'^truction. I certainly feel, every day, more and more the difficultly of 
situation in which I am placed. I am obliged to be every where; and if absent 
from any oporntion, something goes wrong. It is to be hoped that thp general 
and other officers of the army will at lost aetjuire that experience ^hid^ wiU 
teach them that success can be attained only by attention to the most 
details, and by tracing every part of every operation from its origin its CO|^, 
elusion, jioint point, and ascertaining that the whole is understpod by thoqp 
who are to execute it.” , 

The blowing up of the fortress of Almeida proved to be nearly as mastfrlyi af| 
the escape of the garrison. The fortifications for every immediate puippsp of 4ibp 
war, were rendeied useless. Three of the five bastions had been utterly dft; 
stroyod; the crests had been thrown into the ditch; many of the stoneath^d bcoK^ 
hurled to great dist<iuces; the very foundations looked to have been sbdien; ainil 
the w hole ])lacc horo the appearance of a ruin. Yet two of the bastioijis repsaipo^N 
the mines in them having failed to explodp; tlie revetements and ravelines ucqrP 
untouched; the main outline of the rampart and the ditch was entire; aod the 
whole place, by means of clearing, scarping, and some slight rebuilding^ {prmp 
capable of being made secure against a coup de main. It likewise contain^ ^ 
great deal of ordnance and shot. Lord Wellington dicl npt feel at Uber(yi]|o 
bestow much pains upon it, still less to expend money, buticontepted hipufslf with 
1 eporting on its condition to the Portuguese government; and th^ /tpoia aftef- 
wards undertook to reconstruct it. , , 

Lord Wellington, writing to Sir William Beresfbrd, said, — “I think the 
escape of the garrison of Almeida, although wp have taken and destroyed a good 
lot of them,, is the most disgraceful military e'vent that has yet occurred to fiB." 
And his whole army viewed it hi the same light. A staff officer who was present 
says, — It Bceraod as if, by ibis untoward event, all the advantages obtained by 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro wore thrown away. ISot that we very deeply xer 
gretted the escape of the individuals; they wore brave men, bad made a bold 
Tenture, and deserved that it should bo crowned 'with success; but it was moctip 
^ng to reflect that now Massena might, with some show of xegao^^ apeak of hSs 
late operation as a victory, and not as a defeat. He might, in a gfkaaiktifl moniier, 

4li 
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itilbrm Shirope kftd maii<Bavred xxiwely ftr tlie purpose of bringing off the 

garrison of Almeida; and as the garrison had actually escaped, how could we 
contradict him) It is not worth while longer to dwell on this affair; but 1 will 
venture to afiBim that no one who witnessed the effsot this disappointment pro- 
duced upon our army will ever be able to forget it.'* 

The army, however, were speedily consoled by evidence of their complete 
triumph over Massena. Intelligence soon reached them that Massena had been 
disgraced by Buonaparte on account of the retreat 6rom Santarem, — ^that he was 
alr^y an object of scorn throu^out Europe, — that Marmont had superseded 
him in the chief command, with Begnier for his second, — ^that Massena, Junot, 
Neyj and Loison were all on the way privately to Paris, — and that Marmont, 
tl||^h coming into command in the vicinity of Ciudad Rodrigo, had found 
tils' prospect around him so forbidding as to have no alternative but to continue 
llba Rtrest to Salamanca. 


disgrace of Massena was one of the greatest personal reverses which oc- 
purrsd in the course of the whole war. He had risen from profound obscurity 
to a hei^t of militaiy fame inferior only to that of Buonaparte himself; and he 
fell firom it like the topmost stone of an overwhelmed pinnacle, simply because 
the foundations of it were mined and blown up by Wellington He was a native 
of Nice, faoni in 1758. He oontractad in boyhood a strong passion for mihtary 
adventure but straggled long in obsensity, deserted firom his native flag to the 
flog of Republican Pnnoe^ suddenly atbocted nolioe^ and then rose rapidly and 
briWafltiy to the place of one of the first gsnenils of Ao republic and one of the 
fixet riiaralMda of the em]nre. He fought nmny hettko, achieved many victories, 
aci|idrBd many homoun in Italy, in SwitMriand, and in Qairmany, together with 


the h1|^ aqratatioB of never sustaunng a defoat; and ai'length he was declared 
by Buonaparte to be "the eberidied chUd of victory, ” and elevated to the rank 
of Mnoe of Essling. 

But^ in epito of ail Us pcoqwriigs ^ ^ * brotal man and a coarse 


His apolegiitB attempt to say that hSi atroci t ies in Portugal were 
die mere aoddeots of unavoidable foraging, in a fomisbed country, to feed his 
t|BOps,— thef hts defeat at Busooo was a misfartane incurred against his orders, 
the imprudent ardour of strong bodies sent forward merely to reconnoitre, — 
ihat Ids defeat at Puentes d'Oaopo wit not a defeat at all, but a victory, — and 
feat his entire campaign in Portiigsl mat a mastsrly retention of the country 
during eight months, with otaly MMmpb disadvantageous dr- 

Omnstanoes, agrinst 160/10^ goWfovi^^dilyeq|q^|wdj^ enjoying every fiudlity 
dr enterpclM. This kind ef menda^, hMmr, wioreeiprocated with his ipo- 
kgUts, and periiaptnnppliod to iIm, by § pdilfeipai efowent in his own gross 
ciiamater; i ^ l fr nnceattfal enough tpyAm stnn of his lew admirers in 
or to aonlbiind aove simpletons whom in M ieaten in other lands, was 
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not fitted fiir a moment to decem eMier hia i 
his enli^tened antagonists. Bnenapiite soon 
notwithstanding his great snooesaas i^gainat the i 
and Germany, he totally wanted wit to ooDtraTs 
tho subtle strategy of Welhngton; and has best i 
might regard hu reverses m Portii|pl aa reanltir i 
from the mucondnct of hu officers, oonld not do j 
faith, lus constant rapacity, hu wild mihtaij ha 
the Portuguese people were abominable and i 

Still Massena was a gieat general,-— manifely^ 

\ ictones, — and iiecessanly great in some 
\eiy, by which he had achieved them. Hu i 
though drowsy in foresight, was wide awake a 
less to plan a campaign, was veiy power! 
blunt and lustreless through every part of i 
arrived before the Lines, he became sharp d t 
rein, in all hu occupancy of Santarem, ai do^g most of hu retteat to tbd 
Mondego Buonaparte said of him ** that itfi brave, decided, and mtrsjd^n^ 
that in conversation he was dull, but in de 4 toto clear and forcible thinkeri ttiaf 
ho was ambitious, selfish, neghgent of du )lbtoy and a bad mler of his trnop%^lb 
and that, though prone to make faulty d«xMi|ions for battle, he wai ftabhoni^ 
pertinacious, and could not be discourag ^ Such a general, bad man thtoipa 
he uas, under such a master, as bad a to himself, con^t not to have blM| 
dismissed from his command with any discourtesy. ITet he was disiniia|^ 
in the rudest manner of the foulest ns^ihee,— oblig^ to travel pnv«||i|y to 
Pans, attended only by hu own son an hjf one aide-d»«ainp|-*»and nfsnr agpaft 
allowed to figure in any military affai ^e died m 1817. 

The sensation produced thronghdt Europe by Welhngton*! trimaph oa^ 
Massena was immense The Fortnpis^ saw at last that hu qrstem of i 
had been the nght one, and while ta #ast masses burst into enthusiast^ « 
mation, the deeply-committed hostil ^ either sprang forward to etmUm i 
erroi, or slunk into solitude to con^to their shame The Speniaxda i 
duplayed an admiTRtion as ardent Mweir previous mutmit had bean ooldf ( 
began to whupOf an earnest insh tMfhe would assume the snprema c oc i m a pA ^ 
all their anmes. The French werf Ae-struck, as if in the presence of a snpaif|f 
power, feeling that a hand was om them of totally diffiuent aMndl and | 
from any whose touch they hod ef felt before, and they tiuno^Bfflb, m 
conflicts with bun, stood* sbom ^ their fixmier dato akid temerity* '< 
nations of Continental StHn|to w equal astooishment and dcltgliit Id riw 4) 
sharp check so maniftotly of conquesty whidh hllbtoto Wl 

defied and inaohed the ds^fiac'lrcrld. But the totiwr haiitoadi 
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and aa suited a great glad crisis in the history of a free people, were almost wild 
with enthusiasm. Their jealousies, their partisanships, their oppositions, and 
their obldi^uies all gare place to united, universal, uproarious joy. Tliey hofied 
at length, and hoped truly, that Buonaparte’s rancorous hostility was to be re- 
pelled by them on land as well as on the ocean; and most began to see, what has 
become so luminously visible to their posterity, that tlio commander of their own 
Peninsular army, about whose martial character they had been so divided in 
opinion, was in truth on incomparably greater general than Buonaparte. Both 
houses of parliament voted him thanks fur the deliverance of Portugal; and some 
of the leaders of the Opposition, even Mr. Whitbread himself, wrote personally 
to him to recant their unfavourable ojuuions, and to express their respect for 
his genius and their delight with his exploits. 

Lord Wellington, we need not sa} , was quite as cool under these demonstra- 
tions of applause as amid the fire of battle. His nearest ap])ronch to self-con- 
gratulation which we have observed occurs in a letter of the 2.5th of May to Mr. 
Villiers. No man,” said he, “ can appreciate better than yourself the diiiieulties 
with which I have had to contend ; but I believe that you are not aware of all of 
them. I persevered in tlio system which 1 thought best, notwithstanding that it 
was the opinion of every British oiheer in the country that 1 ought to embark 
the army; while, on the other hand, the Portuguese civil authorities contended 
that the war ought to be maintained on the frontier, — for which they wanted 
not only physical force, hut the means for providing for the force wdiicli they 
could produce in the field. I believe nothing hut something worse than firm- 
ness could have carried me through the nine months* discussion with these con- 
tending opinions. To this add that peoide in England were changing their 
opinions almost with the wind; and you will see that I had not much to look to 
excepting myself.” 
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